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INTRODUCTION.  1201M5 


EREIN  is  traced  the  history  of  the  Capital  of  New  Jersey.  As  “The  Falls,” 
Trenton  entered  the  lists  of  colonial  towns,  a hamlet  scarce  more  than  a stopping- 
place  on  the  stage-route.  The  turning-point  of  the  American  Revolution,  the 
projected  Capital  of  the  United  States,  the  political  center  of  a great  common- 
wealth, the  home  of  industries  that  have  won  her  an  international  reputation, 
are  all  a part  of  an  honorable  record.  The  Trenton  of  to-day,  with  her  varied 
economic  phenomena,  her  absorption  of  outlying  territory,  and  her  successes  and 
rapid  growth,  complete  a story  of  progress. 

In  detail,  her  religious,  social  and  municipal  evolution  is  clearly  developed  from  humble  origin 
to  present  achievements.  The  churches,  clubs  and  various  city  departments  each  have  a place.  The 
professions  and  the  men,  who  have  gained  for  themselves  and  their  city  honor  and  renown,  are  fully 
presented.  Biographical  sketches  and  portraits  of  leading  citizens  in  all  walks  of  life  are  a part  of 
this  record.  Accurate  sketches  of  the  police,  lire  and  school  departments,  as  well  as  of  the  National 
Guard,  are  given.  Works  relating  to  the  city  are  also  mentioned,  showing  the  importance  of 
Trenton  in  the  literary  and  historical  world.  The  State  institutions  are  treated  at  length. 

From  title-page  to  colophon,  this  is  a resume  of  Trenton — a city  whose  history  embraces  two 
centuries. 
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CHAPTEK  I. 


THE  GENESIS  OF  TRENTON. 


Two  Factors  in  the  Institution  of  the  Town,  Economic  and  Religious — Geologic  and  Cli- 
matic Differences  Between  East  and  West  Jersey — The  Calvinist  of  East  Jersey  and 
the  Quaker  of  West  Jersey  Meet  at  Trenton — Religious  Types  in  the  Town  and  the 
Heterogeneous  Population — Trenton  Becomes  the  Junction  of  the  Varied  Elements  of 
the  Colonial  Life  of  New  Jersey. 


¥ IKE  many  another  seventeenth  century  town,  settled  in  the  American  Colonies,  two 
factors  are  potent  in  the  genesis  of  Trenton.  One  is  of  an  economic  and  the  other 
is  of  a religious  nature.  In  a resume  of  early  conditions  it  is  essential  primarily  to 
dissuade  the  mind  of  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  our  Commonwealth,  and  consider  not 
u New  Jersey,”  but  “ The  Jerseys  ” — those  struggling,  incipient  Colonies  divided  by 
an  artificial  boundary,  but,  nevertheless,  tivo  young  States  planted  under  different 
conditions  and  by  different  nations.  Upon  the  east  were  settled  the  Hollanders, 
whilst  the  Swedes  occupied  the  lower  Delaware  Valley.  In  1664,  a date  previous 
to  the  first  settlements  upon  the  site  of  Trenton,  the  Jerseys  became  politically 
united  by  virtue  of  the  English  conquest  of  the  New  Netherlands.  Certain  socio- 
logical conditions  also  affect  the  problem. 

A priori  it  may  lie  said,  as  a general  assumption,  that  East  and  West  Jersey  were  in  many 
respects  as  unlike  as  were  Connecticut  and  Virginia,  and  yet  the  Jerseys  partook  of  the  qualities  of 
both.  East  Jersey  was  bold  and  aggressive,  with  her  port  of  Amboy,  once  greater  than  New  York, 
open  to  the  world,  relying  on  commerce  and  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  West  Jersey,  in  which  was 
situated  Trenton,  was  placid  and  easy-going,  with  her  population  widely  diffused  and  of  a distinct- 
ively agricultural  character.  In  the  latter  Colony  small  settlements,  separated  by  impenetrable  woods 
and  divided  by  wide  streams,  developed  along  purely  provincial  lines,  and  became  the  centers  of  a 
life  free  from  extraneous  influences. 

Both  Burlington  and  Salem  were  dependent  upon  Philadelphia,  and  all  three  too  far  from  the 
sea  to  actively  compete  with  Amboy  for  the  English  trade.  They  were  also  removed  from  the  other 
profitable  but  somewhat  questionable  colonial  occupation  of  smuggling  and  privateering  ’twixt  New 
England  and  the  Spanish  Main. 

The  colonial  differentiations  outlived  that  Revolution  in  whose  throes  a nation  new  was  born, 
one  part  of  which  was  Jersey — the  actual  New  Jersey,  child  of  its  colonial  father  and  mother,  who 
both  gave  up  their  existence  that  it  might  live. 

Even  now  our  provincial  terminology  requires  the  use  of  North  Jersey  and  South  Jersey,  which 
virtually  is  the  modernizing  of  the  old-time  colonial,  divisions.  Thus,  to  this  day,  the  two  Jerseys 
are  still  unlike,  economically,  socially  and  intellectually.  And  it  is  of  no  import  whether  they  be 
called  North  or  South,  Upper  or  Lower,  hill  country  or  tide-water  district. 

For  an  economic  view,  further  premises  are  necessary.  These  are  the  forces  of  Nature  as  a con- 
dition for  man’s  occupancy.  The  various  geologic,  meteorologic  and  other  natural  phenomena  form 
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a fitting  base  from  which  it  may  he  demonstrated  that  political  bounds,  though  seemingly  arbitrary, 
were  largely  founded  upon  such  natural  conditions.  In  other  words,  there  is  a South  and  North 
Jersey  in  nature. 

The  Jerseys,  too,  had  an  artificial  boundary  extending  in  a general  course  from  Little  Egg 
Harbor  to  a point  near  the  Delaware  Water  Gap.  Whilst  the  upper  portion  of  West  Jersey  was 
actually  in  northern  conditions,  and  the  lower  part  of  East  Jersey  in  southern  conditions,  never- 
theless these  portions  were  so  little  settled  that  for  all  purposes  the  real  division  of  the  State  may  be 
placed  at  an  arbitrary  line  extending  from  Trenton  to  the  Amhovs.  This  assumed  boundary  is  now 
occupied,  as  near  as  may  be,  by  that  great  artery  of  the  American  continent,  the  Pennsylvania  railroad. 
For  the  purposes  of  economic  study,  we  may  then  consider  north  and  south  of  the  Trenton-Amboy 
line  as  equivalent  to  East  and  West  Jersey  of  colonial  establishment.  Thus  Trenton  stands,  inter- 
mediate and  unique,  between  North  and  South  Jersey. 

Of  the  natural  conditions  which  strongly  tended  to  differentiate  North  and  South  Jersey,  the 
most  marked  was  that  of  geologic  formation.  The  pioneer  of  North  Jersey  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  the  Palisades  of  Bergen,  the  trap  formations  of  the  Raritan,  and  the  granite,  schistic  and 
limestone  lands  of  the  hill  country  which  forms  the  base  of  the  Blue  mountains.  The  valleys  alone 
were  cultivated,  and  this  was  not  accomplished  except  by  arduous  labor.  Swift-rushing  streams  put 
the  colonizer  in  peril  of  his  cattle  and  crop,  whilst  the  red  clay  “bottoms  ” were  often  cold  and 
inhospitable.  Colonial  agriculture  in  East  Jersey  meant  hard  work,  and  it  is  little  wonder  that 
attention  was  soon  turned  to  commerce.  In  South  Jersey,  on  the  other  hand,  tire  sandy  loam  of 
the  Delaware  valley  and  its  tributaries,  the  rich  land  overlying  the  marls  of  Monmouth,  Burlington, 
Gloucester  and  Salem  counties,  as  well  as  the  seashore  alluvial,  all  needed  but  the  slightest  cultiva- 
tion to  the  end  that  every  crop  needful  for  man’s  food-supply  should  spring  almost  spontaneously 
from  the  earth.  The  streams  were  sluggish  and  rich  in  lowland  deposit,  almost  inviting  man  to 
settle  on  their  banks.  Briefly,  it  goes  without  saying  that  those  who  had  the  hardest  labor  would 
develop  along  a line  quite  opposed,  as  far  as  agricultural  activity  is  concerned,  to  others  more 
favored.  Such  geologic  causes  and  consequent  effects  tended  greatly  to  separate  the  Jerseys  in  their 
embryotic  state. 

Closely  akin  to  the  former  is  the  question  of  climate.  With  the  rugged  soil  of  North  Jersey 
came  the  winters  of  excessive  cold.  It  was  then  that  the  Hudson,  Raritan,  Hackensack  and  Passaic 
were  frozen  from  shore  to  shore.  The  summers,  which  could  be  devoted  to  agriculture,  were  neces- 
sarily shortened  by  the  rigors  of  winter.  Contra , South  Jersey’s  winters  were  tempered  by  the  warm 
winds  blowing  from  the  Gulf  Stream  or  from  the  salt  waters  of  Delaware  bay  and  lower  Delaware 
river.  That  such  was  the  case,  note  the  fact  that  in  colonial  times  sheep  and  cattle  were  turned 
loose  upon  the  Cape  May  beaches,  spending  the  winter  among  the  cedars,  oaks  and  hollies,  or  on 
the  lee  of  a sand-dune  ; whilst  in  Essex  or  Bergen  these  domesticated  animals,  especially  among  the 
Hollanders,  were  better  cared  for  than  the  slaves.  To  this  hour,  the  cattle  in  South  Jersey  live  in 
winter  under  cedar  sheds,  whilst  the  same  exposure  would  kill  them  in  Warren  or  Passaic.  The 
summers  of  the  hill  country,  if  hot,  were  full  of  ozone,  but  in  lower  Jersey  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
gave  rise  to  the  fogs  and  warm,  humid  breezes  which  are  still  called  “ Gulf  weather.”  The  humidity 
would  of  course  have  a tendency  to  enervation,  as  the  purer  air  of  the  north  would  have  toward  vitaliza- 
tion.  This,  of  course,  has  had  its  influence  on  Jersey  people,  and  is  another  factor  in  differentiation. 

A third  and  last  influence,  arising  from  the  union  of  geologic  and  climatic  conditions,  is  that  of 
fecundity  of  natural  productions,  particularly  of  land,  but  likewise  of  sea.  These  are  generally 
known  by  the  term  “natural  advantages,”  and  of  these  from  the  one  basis  of  nearly  every  colonial 
view  of  life — to  wit,  agriculture — South  Jersey  possessed  much  that  was  denied  other  portions  of 
the  State.  Indeed,  those  interested  in  East  Jersey  or  West  Jersey  recognized  this,  and  letters  and 
hand-hooks  relative  to  the  Eastern  Division  extolled  commerce,  whilst  those  treating  of  the  Western 
Division  favored  agriculture. 

Aside  from  Captain  John  Smith’s  entertaining,  though  unreliable,  story  of  Virginia,  one  of  the 
earliest  allusions  to  the  fertility  of  South  Jersey  is  to  be  found  in  the  diary  of  Master  Evelyn.  This 
chronicler’s  residence  on  the  Delaware,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  an  attache  of 
Ployden’s  semi-fabulous  expedition,  gave  him  a wide  insight  into  the  matter.  Evelyn  goes  into 
ecstacies  over  the  fair  and  fecund  country  with  its  cedar,  its  lands,  only  awaiting  cultivation,  its 
forests  filled  with  grapes  and  edible  plants,  the  home  of  deer,  hear  and  smaller  animals.  He  grows 
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enthusiastic  anent  the  vast  flights  of  ducks  and  other  birds,  together  with  the  sea  swarming  with  its 
denizens.  The  ocean  bordering  South  Jersey  was  the  admiration  of  colonizer  and  Indian  alike. 

Evelyn’s  story  was  published  in  Europe,  and  received  confirmation  in  those  letters  and  tracts 
later  collected  and  edited  by  the  saintly  Isaac  Acrelius,  histriographer  of  the  Swedish  colony  upon 
the  Delaware.  Holland’s  historians  had  already  verified  the  narrative  of  Evelyn.  This  diarist,  the 
Indians,  Swedes  and  Dutch  all  uniting  in  the  earliest  days  to  give  evidence  to  the  report,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  the  English  colonists  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  found  South  Jersey  a 
smiling  and  fertile  land  and  pleasant  to  look  upon. 

The  abundance  of  oysters,  clams,  shell-fish  and  other  objects  fitted  for  food-supply  attracted 
settlement  toward  the  coast.  The  population  of  West  Jersey,  when  not  engaged  in  agriculture,  was 
essentially  devoted  to  fishing.  The  life  of  a seafaring  people  does  not,  as  a rule,  tend  to  material 
progress  nor  to  the  congestion  of  population,  thus  forming  the  genesis  of  great  cities.  Touching 
South  Jersey’s  fertile  plantations,  abundance  of  wood  easily  cut  and  readily  accessible,  together 
with  fish,  fowl  and  beast  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  there  was  little  incentive  to  hard  labor,  and  the 
colonists  settled  down  to  easy-going  modes  of  life,  caring  little  for  the  development  of  foreign  com- 
merce or  local  manufacture.  Thus  North  and  South  Jersey  were  differentiated  as  to  soil,  climate  and 
their  sequence,  “natural  advantages.”  These  conditions  were  all  more  favorable  to  the  settlement 
of  South  Jersey  than  of  North  Jersey,  but  less  favorable  to  the  subsequent  development  of  the  former. 
When  men  were  compelled  to  delve  deeper  for  the  wherewithal  of  life,  particularly  when  they  had 
cast  aside  the  past,  and  were  endeavoring  to  make  the  present  the  guardian  of  the  future,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  necessity  compelled  them  to  fight  valiantly  upon  a rocky  soil,  and  before  inhos- 
pitable skies,  wresting  from  nature  each  atom  for  existence.  No  man  in  North  Jersey  could  lead — as 
did  his  brother  colonist  on  the  plantations  in  the  South  land — a life  of  comparative  luxury.  Nature 
required  constant  industry,  and  often  poorly  paid  the  expenditure  of  labor  and  agricultural  enter- 
prise. So  one  may  say  that  South  Jersey’s  conditions  tended  to  ease  and  plenty,  and  what  came 
readily  would  be  welcomed  with  joy,  for  the  distasteful  price  of  severe  manual  labor  did  not  have  to 
be  paid. 

From  colonial  times  to  the  present  this  has  been  true.  The  generations  which  separate  us  from 
our  forefathers  have  inherited  characteristics  and  have  prenatally  grown  to  regard,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  the  wide  range  between  the  two  sections  of  the  State. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  that  these  “ natural  conditions  ” at  best  can  only  be  approxi- 
mated. When  inductive  philosophic  study  of  colonial  history  shall  attain  the  dignity  of  popular 
recognition  and  appreciation,  the  day  will  come  when  historians  can  weigh  with  nicety  these 
conditions  and  influences.  With  us  the  matter  must  be  dismissed  with  a formal  recognition  of  its 
presence,  and  a knowledge  of  its  all-powerful  influence  upon  colonial  thought  and  action,  and  such 
modern  phases  of  life  as  are  dependent  thereupon. 

As  a rule,  colonial  town  sites  were  not  occupied  by  mere  chance.  Certainly,  Trenton  was  not 
so  established.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  this  city  lay  between  North  and  South  Jersey, 
upon  the  one  side  theoretically  touching  the  commercial  centers  of  East  Jersey,  on  the  other  con- 
tiguous to  the  agricultural  centers  of  South  Jersey.  Lying  at  the  head  of  navigable  tide-water  on 
the  Delaware,  Trenton  was  the  turning-point  on  the  road  from  Burlington  and  Salem  to  Newark  and 
Elizabethtown.  Trenton  was  the  center  of  a circle  of  twenty  miles,  with  radii  extending  to  the 
rocks  of  Hunterdon  and  Somerset,  or  “the  pines”  of  Burlington  and  Monmouth.  Our  city  held  a 
remarkable  position  between  the  North  and  South.  Here  the  conditions  of  New  England  life 
merged  into  those  of  Virginia  ; here  the  merchant  and  planter  touched  hands  ; here  the  Calvinist 
and  Quaker  erected  side  by  side  their  meeting-houses  ; here  the  easy-going,  mystical  Friend  plan- 
tation-owner and  the  non-combatant  follower  of  Fox  met  the  empyrical,  theocracy-loving,  energetic 
disciple  of  Cromwell.  Here  came  together  English  Calvinists  and  Quakers,  Swede  and  Holland 
traders  and  Indian  chiefs. 

Added  to  these  economic  conditions  is  the  factor  of  religion.  As  Trenton  was  the  spot  where 
the  line  of  demarcation  of  geologic  phenomena  is  most  noticeable,  so  at  Trenton,  or  “yeffalles,” 
there  came  together  tpe  Calvinist  and  Quaker.  The  Scotch  and  English  Presbyterians  had  sought 
in  East  Jersey  a land  where  there  could  be  economic  and  religious  freedom.  Upon  the  restoration 
of  King  Charles  II.,  the  Calvinistic  influence  in  East  Jersey,  particularly  at  Newark,  Elizabeth, 
Amboy  and  the  upper  Monmouth  shore,  becomes  very  marked.  The  political  revolution  in  England 
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had  drought  with  it  a laxity  in  morals  and  in  dogma,  which  little  pleased  the  Covenanters  and  their 
associates.  Thus,  East  Jersey  was  a place  of  refuge.  Here  was  an  opportunity  to  found  a new 
“ home  in  the  wilderness.”  as  Plymouth  a half  century  before  had  been  established.  Suddenly,  the 
Commonwealth  was  practically  transferred  to  East  Jersey.  A favoring  subsoil  lay  in  the  similar 
Calvinistic  views  of  the  Hollanders,  there  already  settled.  The  conquerors  and  the  conquered 
formed  a quasi-ecclesiastieal  relationship,  quite  remarkable  in  view  of  the  then  recent  political 
relations  between  England  and  Holland.  As  has  been  shown,  East  Jersey  was  more  fitted  for  com- 
merce than  for  agriculture.  Shipping  interests  increased,  wharves  and  docks  projected  warily  into 
the  waters  adjacent  to  New  York  bay,  and  trading  relations  with  the  West  Indies  were  inaugurated. 
A Colony  was  established  which  was  a union  of  Church  and  State.  The  minister  was  the  real  source 
of  much  ecclesiastical  and  political  power.  The  strictness  of  legislation  is  shown  in  that  there  were 
a dozen  capital  crimes  in  East  Jersey  as  against  two  or  three  in  West  Jersey.  Town  meetings, 
frequently  held  in  the  churches,  governed  the  details  of  provincial  life,  whilst  many  of  the  rigors 
of  the  New  England  “blue  laws”  marked  the  slow  development  of  the  young  half  of  our  State. 

The  restless  activity  of  the  East  Jersey  Calvinist  soon  drove  him  along  the  Raritan  valley. 
Traversing  the  narrow  tract  of  land  between  the  South  Branch  and  the  Delaware,  one  traces  his 
progress  by  Princeton  and  the  settlements  along  the  base  of  the  foot-hills,  generically  called  the 
Sourland  mountain.  By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  East  Jerseyman  had  “crossed 
the  line”  and  had  occupied  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  at  Trenton,  as  well  as  northward  for 
a score  of  miles.  Here  he  found  himself  for  the  first  time  upon  the  Delaware  valley  side  of  West 
Jersey,  although  he  had  previously  established  whaling  settlements  along  the  ocean-end  of  the 
Province  line,  as  well  as  in  the  county  of  Cape  May. 

In  general,  excepting  in  a much  less  degree  at  Princeton  and  Shrewsbury,  Trenton  was  the  sole 
point  of  contact  between  Calvinist  and  Quaker.  “The  Pines”  formed  an  inhospitable  barrier,  and 
as  the  original  immigrants  seek  river  valleys  in  settlement,  whether  for  commerce  or  agriculture, 
there  were  few  social,  political,  economic  or  ecclesiastic  reasons  why  these  different  peoples  should 
be  drawn  together.  Yet  the  union  at  Trenton  proved  of  mutual  advantage,  and  was  undoubtedly 
one  factor  in  drawing  together  these  two  faiths. 

Tlye  settlement  of  West  -Jersey  brings  in  quite  another  set  of  influences.  As  Calvinism  was  the 
prevailing  creed  in  East  Jersey,  so  the  Society  of  Friends  virtually  controlled  the  affairs  of  the 
Province.  Toward  New  Jersey  the  eyes  of  William  Penn  and  his  associates  were  first  turned,  and, 
indeed,  both  Salem  and  Burlington  had  borne  their  first  fruits  ere  Philadelphia’s  huts  and  caves 
dotted  the  river  banks.  Whilst  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  growths  of  West  Jersey,  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania and  Northern  Delaware  were  contemporaneous,  it  is  quite  worthy  of  note  that  Burlington 
was,  in  view  of  the  founder,  a town  of  equal  importance  with  his  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  Of  his 
times,  William  Penn  was  the  ablest  economist,  and  probably  the  most  far-sighted  man  in  America. 
This  leader  of  the  Society  of  Friends  saw  in  West  Jersey  a country  such  as  Evelyn  had  described  it 
to  be,  and  recognized  that  its  future  was  in  agricultural  development.  He  knew  Burlington  and 
Salem  could  only  grow  to  be  inland  ports,  and  that  they  could  not  hope  to  rival  towns  facing  the 
Atlantic.  Therefore,  he  traveled  through  England  and  the  Rhenish  valley,  telling  the  members  of 
his  own  Society,  and  other  religious  organizations  on  the  Continent  with  whom  he  could  sympathize, 
that  West  Jersey  would  be  a home  of  a peaceful  agricultural  people  where  land  was  plenty  and 
easily  tilled.  The  emigration  commenced.  The  Low  Germans  centralized  near  Philadelphia  upon 
the  high  land  north  and  west  of  the  city.  But  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  who  came  to 
America  were  intensely  English — the  English  of  the  country  districts  of  that  island  where  the 
doctrines  of  Fox  had  taken  the  strongest  hold.  Yorkshire  sent  many,  and  one  of  the  West  Jersey 
“ Xths  ” was  named  in  honor  of  that  English  county.  Moreover,  the  Friends  were  non-combatants; 
had  passed  through  the  struggle  of  the  Commonwealth  the  mutual  object  of  abuse,  ridicule,  scorn 
and  plunder  on  the  part  of  Calvinist  and  Episcopalian.  Like  the  Presbyterians,  the  Society  of 
Friends  had  a union  of  Church  and  State.  Instead  of  being  the  organization  of  practically  one 
man,  it  was  general  in  its  scope.  All  had  equal  voice,  but  the  most  distinguished  “approved 
minister”  was  of  no  more  influence  than  some  weaker  member  of  the  “Meeting.”  Two  factors 
in  colonial  times  made  the  Quakers  in  West  Jersey  of  great  strength.  These  were  their  isolation 
and  the  refusal  to  allow  members  to  marry  “ out  of  meeting.”  Surrounded  upon  all  sides  either 
by  water-courses  or  forests,  the  Society  of  Friends  were  free  from  being  molested,  and  the  peaceful 
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relations  with  the  Indian  tribes  saved  them  from  raids.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  members  by 
marrying  their  associates  tended  to  build  up  an  aristocracy  where  large  landed  interests  were  united. 
A class  distinction  slowly  arose,  based  on  property-holdings,  which  in  theory  was  never  recognized, 
but  practically  became  a most  influential  factor.  These  and  many  other  questions  could  at  length 
be  discussed.  The  Society  of  Friends  and  the  Calvinists  united  upon  but  few  points.  Although 
of  common  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  having  common  interest  in  the  histories  of  their  aforetime  persecu- 
tions, they  lived  and  died  apart.  No  sympathy,  no  lasting  anger,  but  only  a cold  indifference, 
except  in  matters  of  trade,  characterized  their  association. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  character  of  the  settlers  in  West  Jersey,  whilst  of  great  goodness 
and  sobriety,  lacked  vitalizing  elements.  The  religious  doctrines  of  the  Society  were  beautiful,  but 
passive,  and  had  none  of  the  boldness  of  Calvin.  Comparatively  feAV  contentions,  either  of  political 
or  legal  character,  affected  the  beginnings  of  the  Delaware  river  settlements.  Fearless  of  Indian 
raids,  unexposecl  to  the  possibilities  of  maritime  depredation,  the  Colony  grew  only  by  natural 
accession,  so  that  East  Jersey  in  population  and  chattels  soon  outstripped  her  neighbor.  Peacefully, 
beautifully,  the  history  of  West  Jersey  runs  like  one  of  her  placid  streams,  reflecting  without  a 
ripple  of  external  emotion,  the  approving  light  of  Heaven.  And  so  it  is  from  a union  of  Church 
and  State  that  the  restless,  resistless,  empyrical  Presbyterian  of  East  Jersey,  founding  his  Colony  on 
a soil  so  well  adapted  to  him,  is  unlike  the  calm,  thoughtful,  self-contained  Friend  who  came  to 
West  Jersey  to  find  a land  which  should  become  the  home  of  a chosen  people. 


CHAPTER  IL 


TRENTON  AS  “THE  FALLS  OF  THE  DELAWARE. ’ ’ 


Tiie  Royai.  ( 1 h ant  of  New  .Jersey — Burlington,  in  West  New  Jersey,  Settled — The  First 
Xtii — Trenton  a fart  of  Burlington  County,  1G70 — 3 714 — Maiilon  Stacy  Establishes 
the  Town — “The  Court  Booke”  and  the  List  of  Settlers — Forestry  Problems — The 
First  Bounds  of  Nottingham,  Maidenhead  and  Hopewell  Townships — Early  Court 
Officers — Primitive  Tax  Assessments — The  First  Roads — The  Advent  of  Colonel  Trent 
— “The  Falls”  Becomes  Trext-town. 


A VIRTl  E of  the  English  conquest  of  1664,  Holland’s  possession  in  New  Jersey  fell 
' to  the  English  crown.  On  the  24th  day  of  June  of  that  year  James,  Duke  of  York, 

, released  to  John  Lord  Berkeley,  Baron  of  Stratton,  and  one  of  His  Majesty’s  Privy 
Council,  and  Sir  George  Cartaret,  of  Saltrum,  one  of  His  Majesty’s  Privy  Council, 
“all  that  tract  of  land  adjacent  to  New  England,  and  lying  and  being  to  the  west- 
ward of  Long  Island  and  Manhitas  Island,  and  bounded  on  the  east  part  by  the 
main  sea  and  part  by  Hudson’s  river,  and  hath  upon  the  west  Delaware  bay  or 
river,  and  extending  southward  to  the  main  ocean  as  far  as  Cape  May,  at  the  mouth 
of  Delaware  bay,  and  to  the  northward  as  far  as  the  northmost  branch  of  the  said 
bay  or  river  of  Delaware,  which  is  forty-one  degrees  and  forty  minutes  of  latitude, 
and  crosseth  over  thence  in  a straight  line  to  Hudson’ s river  in  forty-one  degrees  of  latitude  ; which 
said  tract  of  land  is  hereafter  to  be  called  by  the  name  or  names  of  Nova  Ctesarea  or  New  Jersey.” 

This  practically  embraced  the  territory  of  New  Jersey,  for  which  a yearly  rental  of  twenty 
nobles  was  demanded  at  or  in  the  Inner  Temple  Hall,  London,  at  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael,  the 
Archangel.  New  Jersey  was  a part  of  the  great  territory  given  to  the  Duke  of  York  by  Charles  II. 

As  tenants-in-common,  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Cartaret  governed  their  possessions  until 
July  1st,  1676,  when  our  present  State  was  divided  into  two  sections.  Cartaret  retained  the  eastern 
moiety,  whilst  Berkeley  transferred  the  western  division  to  William  Penn,  Gawn  Lawrieand  Nicholas 
Lucas,  trustees  for  Edward  Byllinge.  An  arbitrary  line,  which  for  years  gave  much  trouble  to 
landowners,  divided  East  and  West  Jersey.  The  boundary  ran  from  Little  Egg  Harbour  to  a 
northern  point  on  the  Delaware  river  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap. 

Trenton  was  thus  in  West  Jersey,  the  Province  line  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  town  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  old  out-plantations  of  Cranbury.  Practically,  then,  the  history  of  Trenton  is  con- 
fined politically  to  the  western  division. 

William  Penn  and  those  surrounding  him  at  once  commenced  the  development  of  West  Jersey. 
They  held  out  to  Europeans — Low  Germans,  Scotch,  Irish  and  English  yeomanry — the  advantages 
of  a good  soil,  low  taxes  and  as  free  a government  as  the  world  had  yet  seen.  It  was  to  be  a land 
of  peace  and  plenty.  The  geologic  and  climatic  conditions  being  favorable  for  man’s  settlement,  a 
liberal  frame  of  organic  law  was  conducive  to  his  permanent  occupancy. 

Therefore,  there  was  soon  promulgated  in  West  -Jersey  a constitution  for  the  government  of  the 
people,  which  was  in  fact  and  form  a document  of  true  democracy.  These  ‘ ‘ Concessions  and  agree- 
ments of  the  proprietors,  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  the  Province  of  West  New  Jersey  ” were  made 
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on  the  third  day  of  March,  107(1,  confirming  thereby  the  contract  and  agreement  made  on  the  second 
day  of  March,  1076,  by  William  Penn,  Gawn  Lawrie,  and  Nicholas  Lucas,  unto  Thomas  Hutchin- 
son, Thomas  Pearson,  Joseph  Helmsley,  George  Hutchinson  and  Mahlon  Stacy. 

The  activity  of  the  Quaker  immigrants,  whether  for  economic  or  religious  reasons,  is  shown  from 
the  fact  that  in  1077,  two  companies  of  Quakers,  one  in  Yorkshire  and  one  in  London,  made  purchase 
of  some  of  the  West  Jersey  lands,  and  sent  out  the  following  commissioners  to  purchase  the  lands 
of  the  Indians  : Thomas  Ollive,  Daniel  Wills,  John  Kinsey,  John  Penford,  Joseph  Helmsley, 
Robert  Stacy,  Benjamin  Scott,  Richard  Guy  and  Thomas  Foulke.  They  fitted  out  a sailing  vessel 
called  the  Kent,  and  landed  their  passengers,  two  hundred  in  number,  at  Raccoon  creek,  while  the 
commissioners  sailed  to  a place  they  called  Chygoes  Island,  afterwards  Burlington. 

Among  their  purchases,  through  Dutch  and  Swede  interpreters,  was  a tract  of  land  from 
Rancocas  creek  to  Assanpink  creek,  for  which  part  payment  in  guns,  clothes  and  trinkets  was  made. 
This  system  of  Indian  purchase  was  characteristic  of  the  Quaker  settlers,  and  as  late  as  November, 
1703,  it  was  ordered  in  the  Council  of  Proprietors  that  John  Wills,  William  Biddle,  Jr.,  and  John 
Reading  should  go  up  to  the  Indians  above  the  falls,  and  particularly  to  Caponockous  and  to 
Nimhammoe’s  wigwam,  to  treat  with  them,  and  to  have  the  bounds  of  the  lands  lately  purchased 
from  the  Indians  properly  laid  out,  and  to  get  from  them  deeds  for  the  same. 


Among  the  early  Quaker  immigrants  was  Mahlon  Stacy,  a man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability. 
Although  his  first  associations  financially  and  socially  were  with  Burlington  city,  he  saw  in  the  site 
of  Trenton  the  advantages  of  a thriving  town.  By  1078-79  lie  had  become  identified  with  property 
interests  at  the  mouth  of  the  Assanpink,  and  in  1680  completed  the  erection  of  his  mill,  which  was 
in  fact  the  only  one  north  of  Burlington.  At  various  times  lie  purchased  a large  plantation,  which 
now  forms  a portion  of  the  most  congested  section  of  the  city.  It  is  therefore  in  the  establishment 
of  Mahlon  Stacy’s  mill,  which  stood  upon  the  Assanpink,  near  its  mouth,  that  we  find  the  begin- 
nings of  Trenton’s  settlements.  Incidentally,  this  mill  was  built  of  hewn  logs,  and  was  but  one  and 
a half  stories  high,  with  gable  facing  Broad  street.  It  was  afterward  purchased  and  rebuilt  by 
William  Trent.  Subsequently  this  landmark  was  converted  into  a cotton  factory  by  Gideon  H. 
Wells.  It  remained  in  the  same  condition  in  which  it  was  erected  by  Mr.  Trent  until  it  was  carried 
away  by  the  flood  of  1843.  Trenton’s  institution  may  thus  be  traced  to  an  economic  consideration, 
a quality  that  has  ever  since  marked  the  town. 

The  advantages  offered  for  agriculture,  for  river  trade  and  for  milling  soon  drew  settlers  to  the 
vicinity.  By  1685  a number  of  people  came  to  the  new  town  to  join  their  fortunes  with  those  of 
Stacy.  At  this  time  the  name  “The  Falls,”  or,  as  quaintly  written,  “ye  ffallcs  of  ye  De  La 
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Ware,”  began  to  come  into  general  use.  This  hit  of  nomenclature  was  of  much  earlier  origin,  and 
was  suggested  by  the  rapids  in  the  Delaware,  which  lie  directly  before  the  town.  The  early  settle- 
ments at  “The  Falls”  were  scattered  from  Ewing  township  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  city. 
Tradition  points  to  the  early  occupancy  of  the  lowlands  south  of  Riverview  Cemetery.  In  the  mean- 
time it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  center  of  the  new  town  was  Stacy’s  mill,  and  that  Trenton  as 
a name  did  not  exist  until  nearly  forty  years  had  elapsed.  The  beginnings  of  Trenton  are  vague, 
tradition  and  manuscript  both  failing  us  in  the  endeavor  to  throw  light  upon  the  matter.  But  of  the 
following  facts  practically  covering  the  period  from  1676-1719,  we  are  assured. 

The  history  of  the  city  of  Trenton  as  “The  Falls”  is  directly  connected  with  that  of  Burling- 
ton city  and  county.  The  earliest  concept  of  the  owners  of  West  Jersey,  regarding  the  political 
divisions  of  the  Province,  was  that  it  should  be  divided  into  ten  proprietaries.  In  February,  1681, 
the  “methods  of  the  commissioners  for  settling  and  regulation  of  land”  were  promulgated.  The 
Province  Surveyor  was  instructed  to  measure  the  front  of  the  river  Delaware,  beginning  at  St.  Pink 
(Assanpink)  creek  and  thence  to  Cape  May,  and  divide  the  same  into  Xths,  so  that  each  Xth  shall 
have  a proportion  of  river  frontage  “and  so  far  back  into  the  woods”  as  will  make  or  contain 
sixtv-four  thousand  acres  for  each  tenth.  The  two  most  conspicuous  tenths,  by  virtue  of  this 
arrangement,  were  the  Yorkshire  and  London  Xths,  so  called  because  the  settlers  came  from  those 
regions  in  Old  England.  At  this  division,  the  First  or  Yorkshire  Xth  extended  from  the  south  side 
of  the1  Assanpink  to  the  north  side  of  the  Rancocas  creek  and  facing  the  Delaware.  Eastward,  the 
lines  extended  indefinitely  toward  the  woods.  Inasmuch  as  the  first  settlements  in  Trenton  were 
south  of  the  Assanpink  creek,  or  below  the  “Falls,”  the  beginnings  of  the  town  are  associated  with 
the  1st  Xth.  North  of  the  Assanpink  was  practically  a terra  incognita.  The  Xth  system  soon 
became  cumbersome,  and  in  May,  1694,  the  Legislature  consolidated  the  1st  and  2d  Xths  “into  one 
county,  named  and  from  henceforth  to  be  called  the  county  of  Burlington,  bounded  by  the  Der- 
went (formerly  called  the  St.  Pink  or  Sun  Pink)  [Assanpink]  and  the  Crap  well  [Pensauken] 
creek,”  on  the  north  and  south,  respectively.  At  this  time  all  the  inhabitants  above  the  Assanpink 
were  joined  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Burlington  court. 

One  authentic  record  that  remains,  throwing  information  upon  the  life  of  the  people  of  “The 
Falls,”  is  the  manuscript  “Court  Booke,”  now  in  the  custody  of  Benjamin  F.  Lee,  Esquire,  of 
Trenton,  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Therein  we  see  the  first  officers  elected  by  the  people  of 
Burlington  county  to  serve  as  well  for  Trenton  as  for  Burlington.  Upon  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
March  (Xew  Year,  old  style),  1681,  the  voters  of  Burlington  elected  William  Emley  as  Sheriff  for 
one  year,  to  serve  from  St.  Pinck  (Assanpink)  to  “ye  Creek  called  Oldmans.”  Thomas  Wood  was 
elected  Constable  at  “ye  ft’alles  and  ye  Liberties  thereof.”  Thomas  Revel  was  chosen  Register  and 
Daniel  Leeds,  Surveyor.  In  August,  1682,  it  was  ordered  by  the  court  that  Leeds,  with  convenient 
assistance,  before  the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month  next,  shall  “Lay  forth  the  several  Tenths  within 
this  Province,  That  is  to  say,  to  take  ye  extent  of  ye  River  from  St.  Pinck  to  Cape  May  And  ye 
same  to  Divide  into  Tenne  Equall  p’ts  or  shares.” 

That  “Ye  ffalles  ” and  its  vicinity  had  grown  to  sufficient  size  to  require  the  services  of  a 
Constable,  proves  that  the  population  of  what  is  now  Trenton  had  increased  with  considerable 
rapidity. 

The  use  of  liquor,  and  its  regulation  in  early  Burlington  are  of  interest.  Thus  upon  the  eighth 
and  ninth  of  August,  1682,  it  was  “ordered  by  the  Go’ rt  that  noe  Person  or  Persons  keeping  or  that 
shall  keep  an  ordinary  or  lime  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  Court  shall  from  & after  ye  Tenth  day 
of  August  instant,  take  more  than  two  pence  for  an  Ale  Quart  (winchester  meazure)  of  good  whole- 
some Ale  or  strong  beere.  And  Benjamin  Wheat  & Henry  Grubb  are  by  ye  Co’rt  appointed  to  bee 
Ale  Tasters  And  to  goe  to  ye  measures  for  Ale  & beere,  according  to  ye  order  above,  untill  ye  next 
Gen’ all  Assembly  or  further  order.”  Again  upon  the  twentieth  of  February,  1682,  the  court 
ordered  that  after  the  first  day  of  March  “ cyder  shall  not  be  sold  for  more  than  four  pence  ye  Quart 
And  yt  Rumme  from  and  after  ve  tyme  afore’ sd  shall  not  lie  sold  for  more  than  one  shilling  six 
pense  ye  Quart.” 

The  first  special  officers  for  the  1st  Xth  seem  to  have  been  John  Woolston  and  John  Shinn, 
who  were  appointed  Overseers  of  the  Highways  on  the  twenty-second  of  May,  1683.  On  the  seven- 
teenth of  the  fourth  month,  1684,  Shinn  was  succeeded  by  Godfrey  Hancock.  John  Woolston  was 
his  own  successor.  Upon  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  fourth  month,  1684,  the  inhabitants  between 
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“ The  Falls”  and  Crosswicks  chose  William  Emley  and  Josh:  Wright,  Assessors,  with  Rliert  Stacy 
and  Tho:  Revel],  Receivers,  “for  assessment  of  ye  Genl  Assembly  and  for  giving  in  oath  of  land  in 
tenth,  both  undivided  shares  and  tracts.”  The  following  proprietary  list  is  for  the  first  time  printed, 
and  gives  all  the  landowners  of  the  first  Xth.  This  includes  the  names  of  the  plantation-holders 
at  Trenton  and  vicinity  as  the  record  stood  in  1684  : 

Roht  Stacy,  Tho  Revel!,  Seth  Smith,  the  3 brothers  wheelwrights,  Tho  Bowman,  Tho  Budd, 
Richard  Guy,  Nathaniell  West,  Tho:  Singleton,  Tho  Terry,  Mordecay  Bowden,  John  Goslinge,  John 
Cripps,  Joseph  Blowdes,  Tho  Wright,  Edmund  Stuart,  John  Long,  Samll  Oldale,  Elias  ffare, 
ffrancis  Boswick.  Daniel  Leeds,  Robert  Young,  John  Daye,  Eleazer  ffenton,  John  Shinn,  Tho: 
Budd,  Tho:  Curtise,  John  Butcher,  Samuel  Barker,  John  Curtise,  John  Browne,  Michael  Newbold, 
Persifall  Towle,  John  Antram,  John  Woolston,  Godfrey  Hancock,  Henry  Stacy,  Willm  Biddle, 
Jno  Underhill,  Samll  Andrews,  Samll  Borden,  Willm  Beard,  John  Snoden,  John  Hooton,  Henry 
Stacy,  John  Horner,  Willm  Barnes,  Daniel  Bason,  George  Goforth,  Marmaduke  Hawsman,  Antho: 
Woodhouse,  Willm  Black,  Tho:  ffarnsworth,  Peter  Harrison,  Bryan  Morehouse,  Tho  Theakes, 
Mathew  Watson,  Thomas  Wood,  John  Wood,  Roht  Wilson,  Willm  Hickson,  Roger  Parke,  Thomas 
ffouke,  ffrancis  Davenport,  Samuell  Wright,  Thomas  Wright,  Joseph  Stone,  Thomas  Lambert, 
Thomas  Tindall,  George  Hutchinson,  Jno  Pattison,  Willm  Lasswell,  Roht  & John  Murfin,  Roht 
Pearson,  Tho  Sharman,  Roht  & Tho:  Scholey,  John  Rogers,  James  Pharoe,  George  Hutcheson,  John 
ffullwood,  Andrew  Smith,  Peter  ffretwell,  Hugh  Staniland,  Mahl'on  Stacy,  John  Lambert,  Joshua 
Wright,  Tho:  Lambert,  Willm  Emley,  Thomas  Bartin,  John  Pancras. 

Upon  the  eighth  of  the  sixth  month,  1684,  Thus.  Mathews  complains  concerning  “ye  Spoyle 
of  Timber  upon  Lands  not  taken  up.”  The  court  ordered  a proclamation  from  Gov.  Ollive  and 
Council  against  the  said  action,  and  that  those  disobeying  be  fined. 

This  complaint  of  Thomas  Mathews  brings  to  mind  the  question  of  timber  waste  along  the 
Delaware.  During  the  entire  colonial  period,  and  in  fact  to  this  very  day  in  extremely  isolated 
sections  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  it  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  vandals  to  set  fire  to 
the  pine  forests  of  large  owners,  so  that  charcoal  could  he  readily  obtained.  Vast  forests  of  chestnut, 
oak  and  maple  lying  near  Trenton  were  destroyed  by  fire  to  save  the  expense  of  clearing  the  land, 
this  being  preparatory  to  agricultural  development.  Timber  thieves  abounded  throughout  West 
Jersey,  particularly  through  the  cedar  swamps,  which  then,  as  now,  were  of  great  value.  The 
unoccupied  lands  were  regarded  as  a common,  whether  taken  up  or  not,  and  some  of  the  settlers 
grew  to  believe  that  they  had  rights  of  piscary,  hunting  and  wood-gathering  upon  any  and  all 
proprietary  land.  The  hogs,  horses  and  other  animals  of  the  Delaware  Valley  villages,  and  those  of 
embryotic  Trenton  among  the  number,  were  allowed  to  roam  the  near-by  woods.  The  beasts  were 
distinguished  by  nothing  but  the  “ear-marks”  and  occasional  “haunch  brands,”  each  design 
belonging  to  a certain  owner.  This  scheme  of  mammalian  heraldry  lasted  until  well  in  the  present 
century,  and  has  even  yet  not  entirely  been  relegated  to  customs  now  obsolete.  In  the  more  remote 
portions  of  New  Jersey,  these  animals  increased  rapidly  and  lapsed,  ferae  domesticatci  into  ferae  naturae , 
such  as  the  “wild  cattle”  of  Seven-Mile  Beach,  in  Gape  May  county.  A trace  of  this  exists  on  our 
statute-books,  where  to  this  day  stands  an  act  to  prevent  rams  from  running  at  large.  In  1687, 
Walter  Reeves  was  indicted  for  marking  swine  with  another  man’s  mark. 

In  1685,  the  officers  chosen  were  John  Budd,  High  Constable;  Josh:  Eley,  Constable  for  “ye 
Falls;”  Robert  Stacy,  Robert  Young  and  Jno.  Daye,  Overseers  for  the  1st  Xth.  In  1688,  Jno. 
Wilsford  was  appointed  Constable  for  Nottingham,  which  town  was  “presented”  by  the  Grand 
Jury  “ for  not  making  a sufficient  Bridge  over  the  River  Darion  ” (Assanpink).  The  court  imposed 
£20  fine  upon  the  inhabitants  if  the  same  was  not  speedily  completed.  William  Emley,  Tho: 
Lambert,  Roht  Murfin  and  William  Watson  were  appointed  Assessors.  In  this  year  Hugh  Stani- 
land was  “lycencecl”  as  an  Ordinary  keeper  in  Nottingham.  “The  Falls,”  at  the  November  term 
of  court,  1688,  are  defined  by  implication  to  he  in  Nottingham  township.  The  Constabularies 
being  returned  by  the  Grand  Jury,  Nottingham  was  approved  by  the  court  “to  lye  between  Cross- 
wicks Creek  and  Delaware  River  & northwards  up  the  River  soe  far  as  at  p’esent  Inhabited.” 
Here  begins  the  story  of  the  establishment  of  old  Nottingham  township. 

In  this  term,  Joshua  Wright  was  appointed  Overseer  of  the  Highways  for  Nottingham.  During 
16'8i),  Robert  Pearson  seems  to  have  been  Constable  for  Nottingham. 
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At  a court  held  Juno  3d.  1690,  John  Rogers  attested  as  Constable  for  Nottingham.  At  the 
court  November  3d,  1690,  William  Emlev,  Thomas  Wright  and  Joshua  Wright  were  presented  for 
purchasing  lands  of  the  Indians,  contrary  to  law.  They  were  later  acquitted.  By  Jno.  Tatem, 
attorney,  in  1690,  Daniel  Cox  sued  Jno.  Wood  for  trespass.  Wood  took  up  Cox  land  at  the  Falls, 
which  Cox  had  purchased  of  Thomas  Budd.  Wood  had  marked  trees  and  “started”  hay.  The 
witnesses  were  Thomas  Lambert,  Richard  Basnet!  and  Thomas  Revell.  The  defendant  was  fined 
Co  and  costs  because  he  “disparaged  & defrauded  publiekly  the  Tytle.” 

On  February  20th,  1690,  Thomas  Gilberthorpe  was  selected  as  the  Nottingham  Constable  and 
John  Lambert  as  Overseer  of  the  Highways. 

On  February  20th,  1691,  John  Abbott  was  selected  as  Nottingham  Constable  and  John  Lam- 
bert continued  as  Overseer  of  the  Highways. 

In  May,  1692,  the  Grand  Jury  presented  the  county  of  Burlington  for  not  laying  out  and 
taking  care  of  lawful  highways  “where  they  are  wanted — to  ye  ffalls.”  In  February,  1692-93, 
Thomas  Tindall  was  selected  as  Constable,  and  Thomas  Gilberthorpe  and  Joshua  Ely  as  Overseers 
of  the  Highways  in  Nottingham.  In  1693  (February),  William  Watson,  who  had  been  selected 
Constable,  stated  that  he  had  “ hyred  Robert  Pearson  and  ve  Coi-’t  accepts  him.”  The  court,  in 
1693,  also  ordered  the  townships  of  Nottingham  and  Chesterfield  to  meet  together  and  lay  out  a 
way  to  East  Jersey.  In  1693,  the  Overseers  of  the  Highways  for  Nottingham  were  John  Wilsford 
and  Robert  Pearson. 

On  the  twentieth  of  February,  1694,  William  Hixson  was  selected  Nottingham  Constable,  and 
John  Abbott  and  John  Byerley  as  Overseers  of  the  Highways.  In  1695-96,  Samuel  Overton 
became  Constable  and  Gervas  Pharoc,  Overseer  for  Nottingham. 

At  the  sessions  of  August,  1696,  the  court  approves  of  twelve  men  in  Nottingham  for  laying 
out  a road  from  a “hickery  tree  near  Crosswicks  Bridge”  to  Thos  Gilberthorpe’ s meadow  where 
Win  Watson’s  way  crosses  a run,  thence  to  a stake  in  middle  of  certain  parcel  of  land  of  Thos 
Gilberthorpe.  Anthony  Woodward  was  to  choose  his  best  “Convenience  to  ye  sd  Roade.” 

On  February  20th,  1696-97,  Anthony  Woodward  was  selected  as  the  Nottingham  Constable, 
but  Samuel  Overton  took  his  place.  At  this  court,  it  is  of  very  great  importance  to  note  that 
Maidenhead  was  erected  into  a township  in  the  following  indefinite  terms  : “ The  Inhabitants  above 
Assanpinke  ordered  by  ye  Court  to  be  a Towshipp  of  themselves  by  the  Name  of  Maidenhead.” 

It  will  be  noticed  that  by  this  order  all  that  portion  of  what  later  became  Trenton,  lying  north 
of  the  creek,  was  created  into  a township,  practically  cutting  Nottingham  into  two  parts. 

In  1697  (August),  John  Lambert,  of  Nottingham,  announces  that  he  has  a boy,  George  Slaiter, 
whom  he  bought  from  James  Trent,  July  21st,  1697.  The  court  orders  the  time  Slaiter  shall  serve 
Ids  master.  November  session  Martin  Scott  exhibited  a Scotch  boy,  named  James  Haddyard,  and 
Thomas  Lambert  also  exhibited  a Scotch  boy,  John  Young,  whom  they  had  purchased  from  James 
Trent.  At  the  February  sessions,  1697-98,  John  Bryerly  was  selected  as  Maidenhead  Constable 
and  William  Quicksall  as  Nottingham  Constable.  The  Justices  were  forbidden  to  give  liquor 
licenses  unless  the  same  lie  issued  by  the  court.  The  Constable  of  Maidenhead  was  ordered  to  call 
twelve  sufficient  men  to  lay  out  the  King’s  Highway  from  a point  on  the  Province  line  to  the 
Assanpink.  In  May,  1698,  the  Maidenhead  people  were  fined  £100  for  not  paying  their  county 
and  provincial  taxes  to  Peter  Fretwell,  Provincial  Treasurer.  The  tine  was  later  removed. 

The  Constable  returned  the  following  description  of  the  Maidenhead  road:  “ Beginning  on  ye 
sd  line  at  Yorke  old  Roade  at  ye  Corner  of  Joseph  Worths  land,  thence  to  ye  eight  mile  Runne 
thence  through  Jonathan  Daviss  Ins  land  Improved  & Inclosed,  thence  over  ye  six  mile  Runn 
through  Theophilus  Phillips  land,  thence  over  several  mens  lands  and  over  Thomas  Smiths  land  to 
ye  five  mile  Runne  thence  over  Mahlon  Stacys  land  to  Assanpink  Creeke  neare  ye  mill  of  Mahlon 
Stacy.  ’ ’ 

In  1698,  John  Bycrly  returned  John  Clerk  as  his  successor  for  one  year  in  the  Maidenhead 
Constabulary.  Ralph  Hunt,  Overseer  of  the  Maidenhead  Highways,  returned  Thomas  Smith  for 
one  year,  and  William  Quicksall  returned  Isaac  Watson  for  the  Nottingham  Constabulary. 

In  1698,  there  was  dissatisfaction  in  Maidenhead  concerning  the  two  roads  from  their  town  to 
the  Assanpink.  A precept  directed  the  Constable  to  call  the  inhabitants  and  put  it  to  vote,  so  that 
the  “ Road  which  shall  be  picht  upon  & approved  of  by  the  majority  of  votes  shall  be  the  Establisht 
road.” 
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In  1(598,  the  Maidenhead  Constable  was  John  Brierley,  and  the  like  office  in  Nottingham  was 
filled  by  William  Quicksall.  In  1(599,  the  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  course  of  the  Maidenhead 
road  : “Begins  at  the  partition  line  ; by  marked  trees  to  8 mile  run  ; to  a white  oak  in  land  of 

Johannes  Lawrence;  by  marked  trees  to  a white  oak  before  Ralph  Hunts  door  by  the  run  ; by 
marked  trees  to  bridge  over  6 mile  run  in  Robt  Lannings  Land  ; thence  direct  through  Wm  Acres 
land  and  Jasper  Smith’s  land  and  Thos  Smiths  land  to  5 mile  run  to  a hiceree  tree;  by  Samucll 
Mathews  & Sami  Stacy  to  Shabakunck  Bridge  ; thence  through  Mahlon  Stacy  to  mill  as  trees  direct.  ” 
This  was  signed  by  Ralph  (Hunt?),  Samuel  Hunt,  Thos  Smith,  Theopholus  Phillips,  Joshua 
Anderson,  Joseph  Smith,  John  Banning,  Hezckiah  Bonham. 

At  a session  held  February,  1699,  there  was  presented  a “ Petition  of  some  of  the  Inhabitants 
above  the  ffals  for  a New  Township  to  be  called  Hopewell  as  also  for  a New  Road  & Boundaries  of 
the  said  Town  read  & upon  file  Ordered  That  there  be  a Town  there  called  Hopewell  and  that  ye 
Boundaries  thereof  be  as  follows  (vizt)  To  begin  at  Mahlon  Stacys  Mill  and  so  along  by  York  road 
until  1 it  come  to  Shabbacunck  and  up  the  same  until  it  meet  with  ye  line  of  Partition  that  divides 
the  Societies  30,000  acres  Purchase  from  the  15000  then  along  the  line  of  the  Sd  Societie’s  30000 
acres  Purchase  to  Delaware  River.  ’ ’ 

Herein  are  the  beginnings  of  Hopewell.  Thus  we  find  the  site  of  Trenton  embraced  in  the 
bounds  of  three  townships — Hopewell,  Maidenhead  and  Nottingham.  Of  these,  Hopewell  alone 
retains  its  name,  although  embracing  a much  less  area  than  in  the  past.  The  court  at  this  session 
selected  Theopholus  Phillips  as  Constable  for  Maidenhead,  Caleb  Wheatley  to  the  like  office  for 
Nottingham,  and  Stephen  Wilson  for  Hopewell ; as  Overseers  of  the  Highway,  Hczekiah  Bonum 
was  for  Maidenhead,  Thomas  Tindall  for  Nottingham,  and  Andrew  Heath  for  Hopewell.  In 
February,  1700,  the  Constables  of  the  court  reported  as  to  the  action  of  the  inhabitants  in  choosing 
Assessors  and  Collectors  of  the  County  Tax.  The  Constables  were  : For  Maidenhead,  Theophilus 
Phillips;  for  Hopewell,  Jonathan  Davis;  for  Nottingham,  Caleb  Wheatly.  In  February,  1701-2, 
the  Constables  selected  were  : In  Hopewell,  Elnathan  Davis  ; in  Maidenhead,  Theophilus  Phillips, 
and  in  Nottingham  John  Lambert  chose  Thomas  Tindal.  The  next  year  Tindal  remained,  and 
William  Spencer  became  Constable  for  Hopewell.  On  the  nineteenth  of  the  twelfth  month,  1702, 
the  inhabitants  of  Nottingham  presented  the  following  interesting  petition  to  the  Justices  : 

“Whereas  there  has  been  for  more  than  twenty  years  past  a Highway  Leading  from  the  ffals 
towards  Burlington  over  Croswick  Creeke  through  the  Plantation  now  of  Samll  Overton  which 
Much  Shortens  the  Journey  as  well  for  the  Convenancy  of  Travelers  as  also  for  ye  Inhabitants  of 
the  township  of  Nottingham  and  Whereupon  the  Inhabitants  at  their  Last  towne  meeting  Were 
Unanimusly  Concenting  and  did  there  all  Concent  and  agree  (Excepting  the  said  Samll  Overton) 
that  the  same  should  be  so  Continued  and  remaine  as  a free  Bridle  Stye  and  way  for  travelers  and 
therefore  humbly  prays  the  Concurrence  of  the  Court  in  Confirmation  of  the  same— Signed  in 
Behalfe  of  the  town  p Willm  Emley  Clerk.  Whereupon  the  Court  Orders  that  it  shall  continue  a 
Bridle  Way.” 

At  the  December  session,  1704,  the  Constable  selected  for  “Maydenhead”  was  Powell  Hoofe  ; 
for  Hopewell,  Byell  Davis,  and  Nottingham,  Richard  Willgoose  for  Isaac  Watson. 

From  the  records  of  1705,  it  is  apparent  that  the  loosely-defined  boundaries  of  Hopewell  and 
Maidenhead  were  at  once  productive  of  trouble,  and  the  court,  without  any  further  discussion, 
disposed  of  the  entire  matter  : 

“Whereas  there  has  been  a diference  between  the  Townshipp  of  Maidenhead  & hopewell 
Concerning  a Devident  or  Division  of  the  Two  Townshipps  It  was  ordered  that  Six  of  one  of  the 
Townshipps  and  Six  of  the  Other  Shall  Meet  and  agree  about  a Division  and  Make  their  report 
which  they  of  hopewell  having  refused  to  chuse  their  men  it  is  now  ordered  by  the  Court  that  the 
Two  Townshipps  shall  stand  as  before  till  further  orders  (vizt)  All  Maidenhead.” 

In  1705,  Nathaniel  Pettit,  Jr.,  Bartholomew  Thatcher,  William  Warded,  John  Richardson  and 
Henry  Bell  are  mentioned  as  residents  of  Hopewell.  In  1707,  John  Clark,  Gent.,  is  recorded  of  that 
locality. 

At  the  sessions,  December  11th,  1705,  the  Constable  selected  for  Maidenhead  was  Jasper 
Smith  ; for  Hopewell,  Zebulon  Heston  and  John  Parks,  and  for  Nottingham,  William  Emley  and 
Richard  Wildgoos. 
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At  ;t  session  March  bth,  1706,  Andrew  Heath  and  Nicholas  Brown  have  licenses  for  keeping  a 
common  victualing-lmuse. 

In  .1  une,  1706,  the  Overseers  of  Highways  were  selected  : Maidenhead,  Joshua  Anderson,  John 
Hart,  Sr.;  Hopewell,  Jonathan  Davis,  Jr.,  Ahraham  Temple;  Nottingham,  Thomas  Gilherthorpe, 
Isaac  Watson.  Jasper  Smith,  as  Constable  for  Maidenhead,  was  called,  as  was  Zebulon  Heston, 
Constable  for  Hopewell. 

At  the  sessions,  December  10th,  1706,  the  Constables  selected  were:  Maidenhead,  Robt.  Ban- 
ning; Hopewell,  Enoch  Anderson  ; Nottingham,  Wm.  Watson. 

In  March,  1707.  Enoch  Anderson,  Constable  of  Hopewell,  was  excused,  and  William  Watson 
was  lined  10s.  for  not  “ chusing  a litt  man  for  Constable.” 

In  1707.  John  Clark,  Gent.,  is  mentioned  as  being  of  Hopewell.  “Samuel  01dal[e]  complains 
that  In*  was  not  paid  for  building  a bridge  over  Assunpinck  Creek,  it  is  ordered  that  Theophilus 
Phillips  John  Bainbridge  John  Clark  A ('apt.  Hunt  to  assess  persons  in  Hopewell  & Mai — (who 
have  not  subscribed)” 

At  the  March  sessions,  1708,  IJenrv  Mash  on  was  selected  Constable  for  Maidenhead,  Alexander 
Lockhart  for  Hopewell,  and  William  Beaks  for  Nottingham.  In  Nottingham,  William  Quieksall 
and  Mahlon  Stacy  were  selected  as  Overseers  of  the  Highway,  and  William  Green  and  Jonathan 
Hird  as  Overseers  of  the  Poor  for  Hopewell. 

The  following  tax  was  laid  upon  the  townships,  in  1708,  for  repairing  the  Court  House  : 
Amwell,  l'2s. ; Hopewell,  £3  l()s. ; Maidenhead,  £3;  Nottingham,  £3,  which  Maidenhead  and 
Hopewell  refused  to  pay. 

In  1709,  the  Constables  selected  were:  Amwell,  Jno.  Arburtin  ; Maidenhead,  Timothy  Baker; 
Hopewell,  Thomas  Smith  ; Nottingham,  Samuel  Radford.  Overseers  of  the  Highways  were  : Hope- 
well,  John  Ely  and  William  Green. 

At  the  sessions,  June,  1709,  Peter  Leister  and  Joseph  Stout  were  selected  as  Collectors  for 
Hopewell,  and  John  Byerly  in  like  office  for  Maidenhead. 

By  act  of  Assembly,  passed  to  provide  for  the  “Destroying  of  wolves,  panthers,  crows  and 
blackbirds,”  it  was  provided  that  money  be  raised  by  the  townships  for  this  purpose,  and  that 
collectors  be  appointed.  The  following  assessments  were  levied:  Nottingham,  £3;  Hopewell,  £3; 
Maidenhead,  £2  10s. ; Amwell,  £1.  In  Nottingham,  Thomas  Tindall  and  William  Emley  were 
appointed  Assessors,  and  Robert  Pearson,  Collector.  In  Hopewell,  William  Green  and  Jonathan 
Davis  were  Assessors,  and  Daniel  Howell,  Collector.  In  Maidenhead,  Ralph  Hunt  and  Robert 
Layning  were  Assessors,  and  James  Price,  Collector,  and  in  Amwell,  John  Reading,  Sr.,  and  John 
Wilkinson,  Assessors,  and  Samuel  Green,  Collector. 

The  two  road  descriptions  which  follow  have  an  especial  interest,  as  they  were  the  main 
highways  by  which  the  Falls  people  reached  the  Sourland  mountain  region  : 

Hopewell  Dec  26,  1707. 

A Highway  from  Maidenhead  through  Hopewell.  Beginning  at  the  said  road  near  Shabaconk 
in  Jonathan  Davis  land  to  a Spanish  white  oak  marked  on  west  side,  then  to  Alex  Lockarts  land  to 
a black  oak  tree  in  his  line  thence  to  corner  of  Henry  Boles  Land  & thence  between  them  to  corner 
then  straight  to  Joseph  Hill’s  as  marked  to  John  Burrows  to  Black  oak  marked  3 notches  in  Jos 
Saeketts  breadth  2 rods. 

Tho  Lambert  v 
John  Clark  j-  Com 
Theo  Phillips) 

Hopewell  Nov  1,  1708 

a Road  4 rods  broad,  from  two  oak  trees  on  S.  W.  side  Rogers  Road  thence  to  white  oak 
on  S.  W.  side  Jacob  Reeders  land,  thence  direct  as  may  he  to  black  oak  marked  betwixt  Jon.  Davis 
& Alex  Loc-kerts,  voiding  the  Davis  land  road,  thence  to  Joseph  Sackets  thence  to  Enock  Anderson’s 
land  to  hickory  tree  marked  in  a valley  in  Anderson’s  land  thence  to  Thomas  Winderman’s  land. 

In  August,  1714,  Mahlon  Stacy  sold  his  plantation  of  eight  hundred  acres,  lying  on  both  sides 
of  the  Assanpink  creek,  on  the  Delaware,  to  Colonel  William  Trent,  of  Philadelphia,  who  removed 
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to  Trenton  shortly  after,  and  built  the  mansion  now  in  the  occupancy  of  Edward  H.  Stokes.  It 
subsequently  belonged  to  Dr.  Daniel  Coxe,  and  was  known  as  the  Bloomsbury  farm.  The  tenant- 
house  was  the  building  situate  on  the  corner  of  Market  and  Union  streets,  near  the  water-power. 


Bloomsbury  Court,”  now  “Woodiawn,”  1721-1895. 


The  advent  of  Colonel  Trent  was  of  great  importance  to  “The  Falls,”  for  from  him  the  name 
of  the  city,  Trent-town,  is  derived.  It  is  traditional  that  at  this  time  a discussion  was  had  as  to 
whether  the  place  should  be  called  Yardtown,  in  honor  of  William  Yard,  or  Trenton.  Both  for 
euphony  and  on  account  of  the  distinguished  purchaser  the  latter  nomenclature  was  adopted,  and 
the  settlement  became  Trenton.  “The  Falls”  was  not  dropped  for  years — in  fact,  was  in  common 
use  until  the  Revolution. 


CHAPTER 


LIFE  IN  T1IENT0N  IN  THE  COLONY. 


Some  Extracts  from  the  Press — Counterfeiting  and  Horse-Stealing — Property  Sales — 
Slavery  and  the  Redemptioxers — Some  Early  Industries — Records  of  Freshets — 
Sidelights  on  the  Life  of  the  People — The  Trenton  Town  Book. 


jft^IIE  HISTORY  of  Trenton  would  be  incomplete  were  not  some  reference  made  to 


the  life  of  the  people  during  those  times  which  are  shrouded  in  the  mists  of 
tradition.  From  the  newspapers,  which,  after  all,  were  the  truest  mirrors  of 
colonial  existence,  a few  characteristic  excerpts  have  been  made  which,  briefly, 
will  give  some  idea  of  Trentonians  from  1725  to  1775.  Certain  phases  of  life 
have  been  grouped  under  especial  headings  for  more  easy  reference  and  are 
selected  from  the  remarkable  collection  made  by  William  Nelson,  Esquire,  of 
Paterson,  Secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society.  Further  and  more 
elaborate  references  may  be  found  in  Volumes  XI.,  XII.  1st  Series  of  New 
Jersey  Archives. 


Counterfeiting  and  Horse-Stealing. 

The  two  crimes  of  colonial  days  in  which  the  public  were  the  most  interested  were  counter- 
feiting and  horse-stealing.  Both  of  these  came  directly  home  to  the  people.  The  economic  policy 
of  Great  Britain  in  depleting  the  Province  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  money,  necessitated  the 
issuance  of  paper  bills  of  credit.  These  were  frequently  poorly  printed  and  consequently  easily 
imitated.  The  uninhabited  woods  of  the  south  and  the  hill  country  of  the  north  furnished  ample 
opportunity  for  counterfeiters  to  carry  on  their  operations.  The  money  was  readily  put  in  circu- 
lation in  the  market  and  fair  towns,  and,  with  no  secret  service,  the  government  had  great  difficulty 
in  capturing  the  well-organized  gangs  of  money-makers. 

In  days  when  horses  were  practically  the  only  means  of  conveyance,  stealing  of  these  animals 
was  a serious  crime.  To  show  the  general  aspect  of  these  crimes,  the  following  citations  are  made  : 
During  September,  1727,  the  “American  Weekly  Mercury  ” states  that  one  Thomas  Wright, 
alias  Smith,  a weaver,  claiming  to  lie  born  in  Maryland,  but  having  lived  on  Long  Island  and  in 
New  England  “and  traded  from  one  End  of  the  Country  to  the  other,”  was  in  Trenton  prison. 
He  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  stealing  a ‘ ‘ Bay  Sallion.  ’ ’ 

On  the  sixteenth  of  September,  1727,  there  was  “Taken  away  by  Force  on  the  High-Rode 
between  Trait-Town  and  Bristol ,”  a saddled  branded,  small  bay  horse.  The  thief  is  described  as  a 
“Short  Fellow  with  a Pea  Jacket.”  The  horse  ivas  in  the  care  of  a “young  Lad  named  James 
Sanders,  belonging  to  William  Bantoff,  Baker.” 

In  the  “American  Weekly  Mercury,”  October,  1726,  James  Gold,  of  Trent  Town,  is  spoken 
of  as  one  to  give  a reward  of  50s.  for  a Yorkshire  horse,  strayed  or  stolen  from  Freeland’s  pasture, 
at  Inian’s  Ferry  (New  Brunswick). 
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On  October  22d,  1732,  Benjamin  Smith,  of  Trent  Town,  was  robbed  of  a “large  Dapell  grey” 
and  a dark-brown  horse.  The  latter  had  ‘ ‘ two  slits  in  his  off  Ear,  and  one  hind  Foot  white.  ’ ’ 
Five  pounds  reward  was  offered  in  the  “Mercury.” 

In  April,  1750,  the  house  of  William  Douglass  “at  Trenton  Landing,”  was  robbed,  as  well  as 
his  shallop,  from  which  was  taken  a ‘ ‘ Piece  of  Holland.  ’ ’ 

As  an  introduction  to  the  subject  of  counterfeiting,  an  advertisement  is  cited  which  shows  the 
needs  of  a medium  of  exchange  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Colony  was  emerging  from  the  condi- 
tions of  barter  and  trade. 

In  the  “American  Weekly  Mercury,”  February  26th  to  March  6th,  1740-41,  is  to  be  found 
a notice  from  the  firm  of  Thomas  Hooton  and  William  Atlee,  limiting  their  debtors  to  May  1st, 
1741,  for  payment.  Otherwise  suit  will  be  brought.  In  the  advertisement,  Atlee  “ proposes  with 
John  Dagworthy,  jun,  to  continue  Store  in  Trenton,  to  sell  cheap  and  buy  and  sell  only  for  ready 
Money.  ’ ’ 

In  the  “Pennsylvania  Gazette,”  March,  1731-32,  is  to  be  found  an  account  of  a stranger  who, 
in  passing  through  Burlington,  changed  two  counterfeit  6s.  Jersey  bills  “of  the  small  sort.”  He 
was  captured  in  a boat  going  to  Trenton  and  was  conveyed  thence  to  the  jail  at  Burlington. 

Henry  Yager,  a counterfeiter  of  Jersey  current  money,  according  to  the  “ Pennsylvania  Jour- 
nal,” of  July  28th,  1748,  was  condemned  to  die  and  was  executed  in  Trenton  on  the  16th  of  that 
month.  “The  government  is  determined  to  exertt  itself  in  detecting  and  punishing  this  growing 
evil.” 

An  advertisement  appears  in  the  “Pennsylvania  Gazette,”  in  January  and  February,  1742-43, 
branding  one  alleged  “John  Spencer  late  of  Trenton”  as  a forger  of  Maryland  bills  of  exchange. 
He  is  thus  graphically  described  : “has  lost  two  of  his  upper  Fore  Teeth,  wears  a brown  Coat,  and 
a short  brown  bob  Wig,  has  a Gold  chased  Watch  and  rides  a large  black  pacing  Plorse  with  a Star 
in  his  Forehead.  * * * Is  much  addicted  to  Gaming.” 

The  Trenton  Jail,  at  that  time,  where  the  prisoners  were  usually  confined,  Avas  not  a very 
secure  building. 

On  July  26th,  1732,  according  to  the  “Pennsylvania  Gazette,”  three  prisoners  broke  Trenton 
Jail.  They  were  John  Langford,  an  Allentown  butcher,  “ commonly  w ears  a Flannel  Jacket  laced 
before  : he  Avas  born  in  Old  England.”  There  Avas  also  Edward  Butler,  who  pretends  to  be  a shoe- 
maker and  tinner  by  trade,  of  Long  Island,  and  “drawling  in  his  Speech.”  The  third  Avas  Warren 
Barr,  an  Irish  cooper,  formerly  ferry -keeper  “ next  above  Delaware  Falls  on  the  Jersey  side.'”  All 
three  middle  aged  and  great  lovers  of  drink.  Thirty  shillings  apiece  and  reasonable  charges  were 
offered  for  their  return  by  Enoch  Anderson,  .Jr.,  Sub-Sheriff. 


Property  Sales. 

The  transfer  of  property,  by  virtue  of  public  advertisement  in  the  colonial  press,  is  of  great 
interest  to  the  seeker  after  genealogical  information.  To  shoAv  the  extent  of  local  holdings  and  the 
increase  in  property  values,  as  Avell  as  to  locate  early  OAvners,  the  neAvspapers  are  of  great  interest. 
A feAv  extracts  folloAV  : 

In  the  “ Pennsylvania  Gazette,”  1st  of' 3d  mo.,  1729,  is  the  following  advertisement  that  a house 
and  ferry  were  “to  be  Let  on  the  River  of  Delaware  above  the  Falls,  commonly  call’d  Heath’s  Ferry 
with  an  Orchard  adjoining,  and  conveniency  for  getting  Fire  Wood.  ’ ’ James  Gould,  attorney,  or 
Francis  BoAves  would  give  information,  at  Trenton,  as  to  the  terms. 

“ To  be  LET 

“A  Plantation  Three  .Miles  above  Trenton  near  the  Ferry  above  the  Falls,  one  mile  from  Yardley'  x 
old  Mill  and  3 from  his  new  one  containing  about  500  Acres,  Avith  a large  stone  House,  Barn  12 
Acres  of  Orchard  250  Acres  of  Cleared  Land,  and  a share  in  a Fish  pond  either  at  shares  or  Rent. 
Enquire  at  Capt.  James  Gould  at  Trenton.” — “ Pennsylvania  Gazette, ” September,  1731. 

The  American  Mercury  (August  8th-15th,  1723)  contains  an  advertisement  of  the  sale  of  two 
dwelling-houses  and  an  acre  of  land  (presumably  curtilage)  belonging  to  Peter  Pumme,  of  Trent 
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Town.  The  sale  was  to  be  conducted  by  Joseph  Peace.  These  properties  joined  “Allbartus  Ring- 
gos  Land  near  Mr.  Trent’s  Mill.” 

In  the  “American  Weekly  Mercury,”  January,  1733,  George  Mason,  of  Philadelphia,  adver- 
tises for  sale  “sundry  Tracts  of  Land  one  containing  500  Acres  of  very  good  Land.”  This  was 
upon  Whitekelock  creek  and  near  properties  of  Thomas  Woolverton  and  George  Fox  above  the 
“Falls.” 

In  Trenton,  according  to  the  “Pennsylvania  Gazette”  of  March  28th,  1734,  Philip  Ringo 
offered  for  sale  a stone  house  and  lot  of  three-fourths  of  an  acre,  and  another  lot  and  orchard  of 
nine  acres,  “both  which  Lotts  are  scituated  in  Trenton  in  New  Jersey.”  Application  could  be 
made  for  terms  of  sale  to  Philip  Ringo,  in  Amwell,  or  Cornelius  Ringo,  in  Trenton.  Dr.  Hall  adds 
in  one  of  his  extracts  : “ It  lies  in  a very  convenient  part  of  the  town  for  any  manner  of  business, 
being  near  the  mill.”  The  last  citation  is  from  the  Mercury,  May  13th,  173G. 

A Nottingham  plantation,  about  four  miles  from  Trenton,  is  offered  for  sale  in  the  “Penn- 
sylvania Gazette,”  July,  1734.  One  of  the  qualities  of  this  farm  was  a “large  Quantity  of 
Meadowing.  ” 

Samuel  Bustill,  of  Burlington,  and  John  Coxe,  of  Trenton,  two  of  the  executors  under  the  last 
will  of  Daniel  Coxe,  being  empowered  to  sell  his  land,  give  notice  to  certain  settlers  through  the 
columns  of  the  “Pennsylvania  Gazette,”  September,  1739.  Daniel  Coxe  owned  two  tracts  “com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  the  30,000  and  15,000  Acres  Scituate  in  Hopewell  and  Maidenhead 
in  Hunterdon  County.”  Those  settlers  who  had  not  purchased  or  leased  of  Daniel  Coxe  during  his 
lifetime  were  instructed  to  “come  and  agree  for  the  lands  * * * or  that  they  quit  their 
respective  Possessions  or  yield  up  the  same  to  the  Executors  by  the  Tenth  Day  of  November  next.” 

The  “American  Weekly  Mercury,”  September,  1739,  advertises  the  sale  of  a three-hundred- 
acre  tract  in  Hunterdon  county.  William  At  lee,  merchant,  of  Trenton,  could  give  purchasers  all 
necessary  information. 

The  “Pennsylvania  Gazette”  of  March  6th,  1739-40,  gives  an  advertisement  of  Hopewell  land 
for  sale.  Thomas  Clarke  and  Joseph  Peace,  of  Trenton,  are  mentioned  as  agents. 

In  the  “ Pennsylvania  Gazette  ” for  June  7th,  1744,  appears  an  advertisement  of  Jane  Atlee, 
administratrix  of  William  Atlee,  who  offers  for  sale  a house,  lot,  stables,  stage  wagon,  five  horses, 
“a  Servant  Man’s  Time  for  three  Years,  being  us’d  to  drive  said  waggon,  and  94  acres  of  land  half 
a mile  out  of  town.”  The  lot  had  a spring  and  was  “ fit  for  a Tanyard.” 

Enoch  Anderson,  in  the  “ Pennsylvania  Journal,”  June,  1748,  offers  for  sale  a dwelling-house 
in  Trenton,  with  garden,  on  the  “Street  that  leads  directly  to  New  York.”  Also  “two  Lotts 
opposite  the  Presbiterian  Meeting-House.”  Suburban  timber  land  was  also  to  be  disposed  of. 

In  February,  1742-43,  Thomas  Cadwalader,  of  Trenton,  offers  for  sale  700  acres  of  woodland 
within  a mile  and  a half  of  the  town.  On  this  tract  was  “a  very  good  Conveniency  to  erect  a 
Forge  or  Grist  41  ill,  it  being  on  the  same  Stream  on  which  Trenton  Mills  stand.” 

William  Morris,  in  1746,  offers  for  sale  sundry  lots  on  Hanover  street,  45  x 147  feet,  a lot  on 
Queen  street  and  a lot  on  King  street,  in  Trenton. 

In  1750,  the  Alexander  Lockhart  plantation,  near  Trenton,  on  the  Scots  Road,  adjoining  the 
“old  Meeting-house  lot,”  and  the  Charles  Clark  homestead,  were  offered  for  sale.  John  Cox,  of 
Trenton,  was  the  agent. 

In  June,  1750,  was  offered  a plantation  of  250  acres,  within  a mile  of  Trenton.  Among  the 
attractions  were  “a  large  new  framed  barrack,  and  a fine  young  bearing  orchard  of  cyder  fruit.” 
Joseph  Worrell  was  the  agent. 

William  Hoff,  in  1740,  offers  a two-story  brick  house  in  Trenton,  near  the  grist  mill,  fronting 
on  “ two  very  publick  streets”  and  “hath  a good  Spring  before  the  Door.”  On  the  fifteenth  of 
October,  of  this  year,  “at  the  House  of  Thomas  Barnes  at  Trenton”  was  sold  2,237  acres  of 
Hunterdon  county  land  at  Pequease. 

In  1745,  eighteen  one-fourth-acre  lots  on  Second  street  were  offered  for  sale  by  Ephraim  Bon- 
ham, of  Philadelphia. 

In  John  Bood’s  lottery,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1746,  among  the  prizes  were  eight  lots,  50x165, 
on  the  main  street,  at  £15  each,  showing  the  value  of  Trenton  property  at  that  day. 
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Colonial  Slavery  in  Trenton. 


During  the  colonial  period,  slavery  in  New  Jersey  was  a thoroughly-recognized  institution. 
In  the  formative  period  of  provincial  existence,  so  much  has  been  written  concerning  the  slavery  of 
negroes  and  Indians  that  especial  reference  here  would  be  superfluous.  There  is  one  phase  of  this 
question  appearing  upon  the  surface  of  Trenton  life  in  pre-Revolutionary  days  that  is  worthy  of 
more  than  passing  mention.  It  is  that  of  “white  slavery.”  The  labor  of'  negroes  in  New  Jersey 
had  certain  drawbacks.  The  climate  was  too  rigorous  for  a successful  perpetuation  of  the  race. 
Again,  the  negro  was  too  largely  a “machine,”  lacking  in  any  executive  capacity,  and,  in  addition, 
the  public  feared  the  consequence  of  sudden  outbreaks — “ negro  riots,”  as  they  were  called.  The 
Red  Man,  small  in  numbers,  unaccustomed  to  toil  and  rapidly  decreasing  in  numbers,  by  no  means 
supplied  the  ranks.  One  course  was  open  and  that  was  through  the  importation  of  “white  slaves,” 
as  they  were  called.  These  “term  servants,”  or  “ redemptioners, ” were  recruited  from  all  condi- 
tions of  life  in  the  British  Isles,  from  the  Rhine  Valley  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  They  were  of 
two  classes,  “Indentured”  and  “ Free-Willers. ” The  “indentured”  servants  were  those  English 
men  and  women,  not  to  mention  hoys  and  girls,  who  sold  themselves  for  their  passage-money  in 
hope  of  finding  better  fortune  in  America.  So  widespread  did  the  custom  become,  that  in  England 
persons  organized  a business  of  procuring  servants  under  specious  promises  of  great  wealth  for  labor 
performed. 

The  “ free-willers  ” were  those  who  allowed  ship  captains  to  transport  them  to  America. 
These  servants  agreed  that  if  they  did  not  succeed  in  securing  employment  on  their  own  conditions 
they  could  be  sold  for  a term  of  years,  the  captains  having  a lien  upon  their  bodies.  Much  money 
was  made  by  these  captains,  in  that  they  would  not  allow  the  £ ‘ free-willers  ’ ’ to  land  in  America 
and  obtain  work,  but  kept  them  on  board  upon  trumped-up  charges. 

The  sale  of  the  “time”  of  redemptioners  was  a frequent  occurrence,  and  attracted  the  large 
plantation-owners  for  miles  around  the  wharves  of  cities  where  the  sales  usually  occurred. 

The  redemption er’ s lot  was  usually  an  unhappy  one — in  fact,  as  Ellis,  in  his  “ Letters  from 
America,”  quoted  in  Melick’s  “Story  of  An  Old  Farm,”  plainly  shows.  As  the  “time”  of  the 
white  slave  was  transient  and  that  of  the  negro  or  red  man  permanent,  the  redemptioners  were 
ground  down  under  a tyranny  worse  than  that  of  Egypt. 

These  slaves,  black,  white  and  red,  frequently  ran  away  from  their  masters.  Citations  from 
the  newspapers,  where  Trentonians  lost  their  “men”  and  “women,”  are  made  so  that  the  matter 
may  be  seen  under  all  its  phases. 

There  ran  away  from  William  Yard,  of  Trenton,  November  5th,  1722,  a negro,  Fransh  Manuel, 
thus  described  : “ Of  a pretty  tall  Stature  and  speaks  indifferent  English.  He  wears  a dark  colored 
homespun  Coat,  an  Ozenbrig  Jacket,  old  Leather  Breeches,  Sheep  russet  stockings,  new  Shoes,  and 
an  old  Beveret  Hat.  He  pretended  formerly  to  be  a Freeman  and  had  Passes.  * * * The  said 

Negro  has  told  since  he  has  run  away  That  he  had  found  a body  of  Ore  for  his  Master  and  that  his 
Master  had  given  him  free. ” Forty  shillings  reward  offered  in  the  “American  Weekly  Mercury,” 
November  15th,  1722. 

According  to  the  “New  York  Gazette,”  January  18th,  1732,  Griffee  Jones,  servant  of  Joseph 
Reed,  of  Trenton,  ran  away.  “ Hee  had  on  an  old  Camblet  Coat  and  blue  Duffels  Coat  with  black 
Lining  and  Trimming  and  Leather  Breeches  * * * and  an  old  Beaver  Hat.  ” 

For  August,  1727,  the  ‘ 'American  Weekly  Mercury  ” contains  an  advertisement  of  a runaway 
servant  man  from  Alexander  Lockhart,  of  Trenton.  His  name  was  Thomas  Griffe,  of  Wales, 
probably  a redemption^’,  and  was  aged  about  forty  years.  Thus  is  he  described:  “He  hath  on  a 
brown  colour’d  Coat  of  homespun  Drugget,  a homespun  course  Shirt  a pair  of  homespun  striped 
Breeches,  blue  and  white  stripes,  a pair  of  old  black  Stocking,  with  old  Shoes,  a flat  Hat  & of  low 
stature,  a black  Beard  and  Hair  grey  Hairs  mixt  amongst  his  Hair  but  most  grey  Hairs  on  the  top 
of  his  Plead.” 

Richard  Noland,  of  Trenton,  1737,  missed  his  Irish  servant,  Arthur  Holland,  of  many  aliases 
and  “the  Brogue  on  his  Tongue.”  “Had  on  a new  blewish  colour’d  Drugget  Coat  and  Jacket 
* * * and  an  old  Carolina  Hat.  ” The  same  paper  states  that  on  the  thirtieth  of  November, 
1737,  Mr.  Warrell’s  Scotch  servant,  Archibald  Kier,  ran  away  at  night.  “He  wears  a Wigg,  pitted 
with  the  Small-Pox,  talks  pretty  broad  Scotch  and  writes  a tolerable  good  hand.” 
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William  Snowden,  of  Trenton,  in  the  “New  York  Gazette,”  November  loth,  173(1,  advertises 
for  Thadymack  Donayl,  his  serving  man. 

James  Mack  bride,  aged  about  twenty-two  years,  ran  away  during  August,  1732,  from  Elicom 
Anderson,  living  at  Trentown  Ferry.  He  is  thus  graphically  described  in  a current  issue  of  the 
“Weekly  Mercury  “A  tall  Man  has  little  or  no  Beard.  Pockfretten,  no  Hair  * * * no 
stockings  * * * a Felt  Hat  t'ockt  up  very  sharp,  blue  Grey  Home  spun  Drugget  Coat  with 

Brass  Buttons.”  Twenty  shillings  was  the  reward  offered  for  this  caricature  upon  humanity. 

On  the  first  of  July,  1732,  there  ran  away  from  the  Hopewell  plantation  of  merchant  Joseph 
Reed,  of  Trenton,  one  William  Denim,  a servant,  and  by  trade  a tailor.  Three  pounds  reward  was 
offered.  He  is  described  as  “lusty  well  made  wears  a dark  brown  Coat,  sometimes  a brown  Hol- 
land Frock  and  Shirt  Ruffled  in  the  Bosom,  speaks  good  English.” — From  the  “Pennsylvania 
Gazette,”  July,  1732. 

Robert  Peirson,  of  Nottingham,  near  Trenton,  advertises  in  the  “New  York  Gazette,”  under 
the  date  of  October  8th,  1733,  for  his  runaway  negro,  “Jack.”  He  was  a “lusty,  stout  well  set 
fellow.  * * * He  had  on  when  he  went  away  a dark  brown  straight  bodied  Coat,  with  Brass 
buttons,  a light  coloured  great  Coat  two  homespun  Tow  Shirts,  two  Pair  of  Drawers,  a Pair  of 
Orange  Coloured  Stockings.” 

The  “Pennsylvania  Gazette,”  on  the  eighteenth  of  January,  1738,  notes  the  runaway,  on  the 
day  before  Christmas  then  last  past,  one  John  Bowls,  servant  of  Joseph  Decow,  of  Trenton. 
Bowls  was  by  trade  a shoemaker,  and  wore  “good  Leather  Breeches,  with  brass  Buttons,  a line 
Linnen  Shirt,  dark  grey  worsted  Stockings,  half  worn  peeked  toed  Shoes,  a white  Wig,  good  Hat, 
and  generally  wears  a Silk  Handkerchief  loosly  ty’d  about  his  Neck.” 

A communication  to  the  “ Pennsylvania  Gazette  ” speaks  of  two  negroes  being  imprisoned  in 
Trenton  in  February,  1737-38.  They  were  about  to  persuade  another  negro  to  poison  his  master, 
and  told  their  prospective  accomplice  that  members  of  the  Trent  and  Lambert  families  and  others 
had  been  “remov’d  by  their  Slaves  in  that  Manner.”  As  a matter  of  fact,  such  was  not  the  case. 
The  poison  found  on  one  of  the  suspected  negroes  was  arsenic  and  an  unknown  root. 

Early  in  June,  1738,  two  negroes  were  executed  in  Burlington  for  poisoning.  In  the  same  city, 
showing  the  effect  of  popular  discourse  upon  such  subjects,  a child  of  five  hung  himself,  says  the 
“ Pennsylvania  Gazette, ” June  Sth-loth.  An  unknown  man  hung  himself  on  the  thirty-first  of 
May,  at  Gloucester  Ferry,  and  a boy  took  his  own  life  at  the  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  workhouse, 
about  the  same  time. 

Elizabeth  Biles  in  1749  advertises  the  loss  of  her  negro  man,  who  had  with  him  “a  large  brown 
dog  with  a short  tail,  understands  farming  in  all  its  branches,  talks  good  English  and  is  this  country 
born.”  Truly  a remarkable  dog  ! 

In  1741,  Joseph  Decow,  “of  Trenton,  at  the  Falls  of  the  Delaware,”  offers  £3  and  reasonable 
charges  for  the  return  of  Thomas  Smith,  a servant  currier  and  tanner. 

James  Johnston,  of  Trenton,  is  mentioned  in  a “runaway”  advertisement  of  March,  1742-43. 
Andrew  Read,  of  Trenton,  is  also  mentioned  September,  1743,  as  the  owner  of  a “runaway.” 

In  October,  1745,  Thomas  Caclwalader,  of  Trenton,  offers  a reward  for  “a  Negro  Man,  named 
Sam,  a likely  Fellow,  enticed  away  by  an  apprentice  Isaac  Randall.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
gone  with  a Design  to  enter  on  Board  a Privateer,  either  at  New  York  or  Philadelphia.”  In 
November  of  this  year  Alexander  Lockhard,  of  Trenton,  advertises  for  his  mulatto  slave  “Jack.” 
William  Brown,  Under  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Hunterdon,  advertises  one  John  Parra,  a run- 
away. If  no  claimant  appeared  the  prisoner  was  to  be  sold  “for  defraying  his  Charges.” 

William  Plaskett’s  servant  woman,  on  a September  night  in  1747,  ran  away.  She  was  “some- 
what freckled  * * * and  slow  of  speech.”  She  wore  “ a callicoe  gown  a black  fur  hat,  shagged 

on  the  under  side,  with  a patch  on  the  crown  and  an  ozenbrigs  apron.” 

In  May,  1748,  Joseph  Reed’s  Irish  woman  ran  away.  She  had  a “down  look,”  and  wore  “a 
yard  wide  bird  eye  chocolate  colour  and  white  stuff  gown,  a lead  coloured  quilted  petticoat  and  a 
brown  homespun  cloth  cloak  and  a new-fashioned  black  bath  jockey-bonnet.” 

Thomas  Tindall,  in  April,  1747,  advertises  for  his  negro  man  Sam,  whom  he  had  purchased 
from  Dr.  Cadwalader.  In  May,  1747,  Andrew  Reed  lost  his  “likely  Negro  Man  named  Isaac,” 
who  could  play  the  fiddle. 
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On  the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  1737,  so  says  the  “ Pennsylvania  Gazette,”  the  servant  man  of 
Benjamin  Smith,  of  Trenton,  ran  away.  He  was  an  Englishman  named  William  Davies,  aged 
twenty-five,  “of  a swarthy  Complexion  much  Pock  broken  and  no  Hair.” 

From  the  “New  Jersey  Gazette”  is  extracted  the  following  interesting  advertisement : 

“Will  Be  Sold 

“On  Saturday  the  first  of  June  next  (1782)  at  the  house  of  John  Cape  at  the  arms  of  France, 
in  Trenton  nine  likely  negro  men  lately  captured  by  Captain  Adam  Hyler  and  legally  condemned 
in  the  court  of  admiralty.  The  vendue  to  begin  at  10  o’clock 

“James  McComh 

“Marshall” 

From  contemporary  sources  one  learns  that  the  court  had  assembled  in  Burlington  on  the 
twenty-second  of  May.  Captain  Hyler,  who  commanded  the  armed  privateer  “Revenge,”  had 
captured  the  nine  negroes  from  the  British  cutter  “Alert,”  Robert  White,  New  York  to  Bermuda. 


Some  Early  Trenton  Industries. 

Although  Trenton  was  in  the  midst  of  a fruitful  country,  the  advantages  of  the  Assunpink 
creek  and  small  tributary  streams  for  mills  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  shallop  and  Durham  boat 
navigation  upon  the  Delaware,  at  once  impressed  the  settlers.  Various  attempts  were  made  during 
the  colonial  period  to  establish  mills,  some  of  which  became  the  basis  of  the  present  material 
advancement  of  the  city.  From  1725  to  1750  this  is  very  apparent,  as  the  subjoined  excerpts 
from  contemporary  newspapers  will  show. 

One  of  the  earliest  evidences  of  manufacturing  enterprise  in  Trenton  is  to  he  found  in  an 
advertisement  in  the  “American  Weekly  Mercury,”  September,  1734.  Therein  it  is  stated  that  Isaac 
Harrow,  an  English  smith,  has  set  up  a planing  and  blade  mill  to  make  these  goods  : Dripping  and 
frying  pans  ; chafing  dishes  ; broad  and  falling  axes  ; carpenters’  tools  ; coopers’  tools  ; tanners’, 
curriers’  and  skinners’  knives  ; ditching,  peel  and  common  shovels  ; garden  spades  ; coopers’  axes  ; 
smoothing  irons  ; cow  bells  ; bark  shaves  ; pot  and  melting  ladles  ; fire-shovel  pans  ; clothiers’, 
garden,  glovers’  and  sheep  shears  ; scythes  ; mill,  cross-cut  and  hand  saws  ; coffee  roasters  ; hay, 
fodder  and  tobacco  knives.  There  were  sundry  other  goods  not  mentioned,  likewise  iron  plates  for 
bell-making. 

George  Howell,  lastmaker,  of  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  or  Harrow,  at  Trenton,  could 
supply  customers  ‘ ‘ at  as  reasonable  Rates  as  any  that  come  from  England.  ’ ’ 

William  Morris,  Jr.,  at  his  Trenton  store,  opposite  John  Jenkins,  advertises  in  the  “ Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette,  ” good  rum  by  the  hogshead  and  salt  by  the  one  hundred  bushels  at  Philadelphia 
price. 

On  the  fourth  of  April,  1745,  in  the  “ Pennsylvania  Gazette, ” the  “mansion  of  the  Relict  of 
Isaac  Harrow  of  Trenton  with  shop,  forge  and  Conveniences  for  working  the  Hammer  by  Force  of  Water, 
perfected , ” with  a large  lot  of  land  joining  John  Cox,  John  Allen,  Elisha  Bond,  Joseph  Decow  and 
fronting  the  river  road.  William  Morris,  in  Trenton,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  executors. 

At  public  vendue  on  the  third  of  September,  1745,  the  “ Iron  Plaiting  Works , Smiths  shop  and 
all  the  Tools  Moulds  for  making  Frying-pans  Dripping-pans  Ac”  of  Isaac  Harrow,  were  offered 
for  sale. 

In  November,  1745,  the  dwelling,  malt  and  brew-house  and  “Utensils  thereunto  belonging,” 
with  one-fourth  of  an  acre  on  King  street,  Trenton,  were  offered  for  sale.  Thomas  Hooton,  of 
Trenton  Ferry,  was  the  agent.  The  William  Atlee  lot  of  nine  and  one-half  acres,  one  and  one-half 
miles  from  town,  was  offered  for  sale  by  Jane  Atlee. 

‘ ‘ TO  be  LET 

uOn  the  First  Day  of  November  next , The  Grist  Mills  at  Trenton , with  two  small  Tenements 
adjoining  now  in  the  Tenure  of  Joseph  Peace.”  Terms  were  given  by  Messrs.  Peace  or  Thomas 
Sober,  merchant,  of  Philadelphia. — From  the  “Pennsylvania  Gazette,”  July  26th- August  2d, 
1739.  This  was  the  Trent  mill,  built  on  the  Assunpink  creek  site  of  Mahlon  Stacy’s  original  mill. 
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Benjamin  Biles,  in  August,  1750,  offers  a Trenton  tanyard  “well  accustomed”  with  “good 
bark  house,  mill-house,  bark  mill,  beam  house,  a good  stone  currying  shop  and  leather  house,  vatts 
enough  to  tan  800  hides,  besides  calf  skins  per  year.”  A dwelling  adjoining  the  tannery,  the 
residence  being  situated  on  the  west  side  of  King  street,  near  the  middle  of  town,  was  also  offered. 
.V  good  garden,  surrounded  by  a new  fence  of  cedar  posts  and  boards,  surrounded  the  property. 

In  1750,  William  Pidgeon  was  the  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  ware  mills  and  plantation  in  a 
fertile  country  on  the  Delaware  river,  six  miles  above  Trenton.  “Boats  carrying  fifty  or  sixty 
Casks  may  load  at  the  Mill-Door  for  Philadelphia.” 

Thomas  Cadwalader,  in  the  “Pennsylvania  Gazette”  of  August  9th,  1750,  offers  a nine- 
hundred-acre  tract  a mile  and  a half  north  of  Trenton,  with  water  and  wood  for  “ grist  mill  forge 
or  saw  mill.  * * * The  timber  is  very  fit  for  ship  building,  or  scantling  for  houses  ” or  cord 

wood.  Also  the  William  Douglass  plantation  adjoining  the  Tuite  place  “ most  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  river  Delaware  with  the  additional  advantages  of  fishing  fowling  and  a fine  prospect.”  Also 
a corner  brick  house  on  Queen  street  “in  a very  publick  part”  of  Trenton.  This  house  had  three 
good  rooms  on  the  lower  floor,  a large  entry,  four  good  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  and  “four  lodging 
rooms  plaistered  in  the  uppermost  story,”  with  cellar,  stone  kitchen,  stables  and  garden.  There 
was  likewise  twenty-five  acres  of  pasture  land  on  the  upper  end  of  Queen  street. 


Early  Freshets. 


In  colonial  times,  as  at  present,  the  Delaware  and  its  phenomena  of  spring  freshets  were  of 
interest  to  the  public.  Thus  we  find  in  the  “Pennsylvania  Gazette,”  under  the  caption  of  a news 

item  dated  March  4th,  1730- 
31  : “From  Trenton  we  hear 
that  the  late  Fresh  in  Delaware 
raised  the  River  near  20  foot 
perpendicular.  ’ ’ 

Very  high  water  meant 
great  danger  to  the  walls  of 
the  mills  on  the  Assunpink, 
inasmuch  as  upon  them  the 
prosperity  of  the  town  was 
largely  dependent.  Few,  if 
any,  precautions  were  taken 
in  those  days  tending  toward 
the  protection  of  property. 

In  August,  1736,  t h e 
‘ 1 Pennsylvania  Gazette  ’ ’ re- 
cords the  appearance  of  a shark 
ten  feet  long  near  Burlington. 

On  March  19th,  1733,  the 
“New  England  Weekly  Jour- 
assunpink  cheek.  Hal  says  . The  Freshes  have 

done  much  Damage  at  Tren- 

town,  that  it  carried  away  the  Dam  of  the  Iron  work  & the  Dam  of  the  Grist  Mill,  Bridge  & Dying 
House,  with  a large  Copper  was  carried  down  the  Stream  & abundance  of  other  Damage.”  There 
were  also  heavy  freshets  in  the  Raritan,  doing  great  injury  to  property  at  New  Brunswick.  Inas- 
much as  it  took  about  a month  for  Jersey  news  to  reach  New  England,  this  Trenton  freshet  must 
have  occurred  during  the  latter  part  of  February. 

In  early  February,  1736-37,  it  is  recorded  in  the  “Weekly  Mercury”  that  the  Delaware  river 
ice  yet  remains,  but  is  “so  rotten  that  several  Men  and  Horses  have  broke  through  and  narrowly 
escaped  drowning.”  In  New  Brunswick,  £2,000  damage  was  done  by  freshets  in  the  Raritan. 
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Sidelights  on  the  Life  of  the  People. 

That  we  may  still  closer  reach  the  home  life  of  the  people  of  Trenton  during  the  colonial 
period,  some  varied  extracts  are  made  which  give  us  the  good  and  evil  in  the  lives  of  our  ancestors. 
Thus  the  “ Boston  Weekly  News  Letter”  in  .January,  1732,  records  an  evidence  of  fraternal  affec- 
tion occurring  near  Trenton  : “We  hear  from  Crosswicks  in  West-New- Jersey  that  some  time  ago 
two  Brothers  quarreling  the  one  bit  off  the  other’s  Ear.  It  is  supposed  they  had  been  too  free 
with  Liquor.  ’ ’ 

The  “Pennsylvania  Weekly  Gazette,”  January,  1731-32,  notes  the  appearance  of  small-pox 
in  New  Jersey.  Many  were  innoculated  but  none  died,  “but  have  had  and  at  present  have  the 
Distemper  very  easy.” 

In  colonial  times  the  visit  of  the  Governor  was  an  occasion  long  to  be  remembered.  Great 
honor  was  done  His  Excellency,  the  representative  of  the  English  throne.  The  pilgrimage  of 
Governor  Cosby  from  New  York  to  Burlington  is  thus  described  in  the  “New  York  Gazette”  in 
its  letter  from  Trenton,  August  31st,  1734  : His  Excellency  and  his  wife  after  going  to  Perth 
Amboy  by  water — presumably  from  New  York — were  “ cheerfully  entertained  by  several  Gentlemen 
at  their  Seats  on  the  Rariton. ” The  distinguished  party  passed  on  to  Kingsbury,  “being  attended 
by  the  Chief  Justice  and  Sheriffs  of  Middlesex  and  Somerset  and  were  met  Eight  miles  from  this 
place  [Trenton]  by  the  Sheriffs  of  Burlington  and  Hunterdon  and  a great  Number  of  the  principal 
Gentlemen  and  Inhabitants  of  the  Neighboring  Counties  who  express’d  the  utmost  Satisfaction  on 
his  Excellency’s  Intention  of  staying  sometime  among  them.”  The  Governor  evidently  remained 
in  Trenton  until  the  twenty -fourth  of  September,  for  upon  that  day  the  “Gazette”  records  the  fact 
that  “our  Governour  with  his  Lady  and  Family  went  down  to  Burlington.”  This  trip  was 
probably  made  by  river-barges,  as  he  was  “ met  at  the  Water-side  by  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Corpora- 
tion who  testified  their  Pleasure  in  seeing  him,  with  great  demonstrations  of  Joy.”  At  the  house 
of  Mayor  Pearse,  of  Burlington,  the  Recorder  presented  a laudatory  and  congratulatory  address, 
thanking  His  Excellency  for  the  honor  conferred  in  erecting  Burlington  into  a corporation.  (Letters- 
patent,  May  7th,  1733.)  The  Governor  made  a short  reply,  testifying  to  the  esteem  he  had  for 
Burlingtonians,  after  which  “a  very  handsome  entertainment”  was  given,  and  His  Excellency 
returned  to  Trenton.  He  returned  immediately  to  New  York,  reaching  there  at  eight  o’clock  on 
Saturday,  the  twenty-eighth  of  September,  1734. 

In  March,  1737—38,  the  “Pennsylvania  Gazette”  records  the  sudden  death  of  Thomas  Free- 
man, son-in-law  of  the  late  Governor  Cosby.  He  is  said  to  have  married  Miss  Cosby  in  New  York, 
1733.  It  is  believed  he  was  buried  in  the  First  Presbyterian  churchyard,  Trenton. 

Whitefield,  the  greatest  preacher  of  the  colonial  period,  in  the  late  fall  of  1739  left  New  York 
for  Georgia.  The  “Boston  Gazette”  stated  that  on  his  way  over  the  Jerseys  “he  is  to  preach  at 
Elizabeth  Town,  Brunswick,  Maidenhead  [Lawrenceville]  and  Netliamine”  (Neshaminy),  the  latter 
being  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Princeton  College,  as  is  evinced  by  the  following  newspaper  extracts,  was  much  in  need  of 
funds  at  the  commencement  of  her  history  : ‘ £ By  Order  of  the  Corporation  * * * at  a late 

Convention  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,'1'1  the  Reverend  David  Cowell  and  Andrew 
Reed,  of  Trenton,  were  among  the  gentlemen  “desired  to  take  in  the  Supscriptions  and  receive 
the  Monies  of  all  such  publick  spirited  Persons  as  shall  be  willing  to  promote  this  worthy  a 
publick  Design.  ’ ’ 

Politics  were  then  the  subject  of  contention.  The  “American  Weekly  Mercury”  notes  the 
election  of  members  of  Assembly  from  Burlington  county  in  October,  1738.  All  the  southern 
portion  of  Trenton  was  then  in  Burlington  county.  A contention  having  arisen  between  the  electors 
of  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  county,  the  election  was  conducted  for  three  days,  in  a “ candid 
and  peaceable  Manner  * * * nor  was  there  any  reaping  of  Characters,  or  using  of  Canes  in  a 

Hostile  Manner  on  one  another.” 

As  a commentary  upon  the  healthfulness  of  Trenton  and  vicinity,  the  “New  England  Weekly 
Journal,”  July  30th,  1733,  speaks  of  one  Daniel  Robins,  of  Hunterdon  county,  as  “an  instance  of 
the  Health,  Constitution  and  Fruitfulness  of  our  North  America  born  people.”  Robins  was  then 
aged  about  sixty-six,  and  he  lately  traveled  forty  miles  a day  ‘ ‘ rather  than  ride  an  easy  Horse.  ’ ’ 
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Of  his  thirteen  children,  eleven  were  married,  and  in  eighteen  years  these  had  increased  to  sixty-two 
grandchildren.  None  of  these  had  as  yet  died,  all  being  in  “Health  perfect  Senses  and  Limbs. 
* * * Thus  it  appears  that  said  Daniel  Robins  hath  successfully  kept  and  fulfilled  that  Great 
and  necessary  Commandment  of  Multiply  be  Fruitful  and  Replenish  the  Earth:  In  this  Wilderness 
Country.  ’ ’ 

The  “quack”  early  began  his  nefarious  operations  in  and  near  Trenton.  The  “Weekly 
Mercury,”  in  October,  1735,  warns  its  readers  from  its  Princeton  advices  that  a certain  person  (not 
named),  who  lives  near  Yardley’s  Ferry,  “has  very  lately  turned  Occulist.”  An  experiment  upon 
Mr.  Benjamin  Randolph  caused  him  to  become  “ quite  Blind  and  in  great  Pain.”  The  public  is 
warned  that  they  should  “not  employ  those  who  will  put  out  both  their  Eyes  to  make  them  see 
clearly.” 

The  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  at  Trenton  who  attended  Yearly  Meeting  were  inter- 
ested in  the  following  announcement  : “ This  is  to  give  notice  to  such  as  come  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 
at  Burlington,  That  Daniel  Jackson  Fuller  of  Bristol , hath  a choice  good  Pasture  of  16  acres,  well 
fenced,  well  watered  and  very  good  Grass  just  at  the  Town’s  End,  where  Horses  may  be  put  at  a 
Reasonable  Rate.” — “Pennsylvania  Gazette,”  August  29th-September  5th,  1734. 

Lotteries  were  the  financial  standby  of  the  times.  In  religious  life  we  find  Elijah  Bond,  in 
April,  1748,  was  the  Trenton  agent  for  a lottery  to  build  a brick  steeple  and  to  buy  a new  bell  for 
Saint  Mary’s  Church,  Burlington. 

In  secular  life  it  is  worthy  of  mention,  among  other  properties,  John  Bood,  of  Philadelphia, 
had  lots  in  Trenton  which  were  to  be  the  prizes  in  a lottery,  for  which  tickets  were  30s.  each.  John 
Jenkins  was  the  Trenton  agent  and  “Daniel  Bellergcau  Post  Rider”  represented  the  lottery  in 
New  York. 

In  these  early  times  sorrow  came  to  the  people  as  it  does  to-day.  Two  items  arc  indices  of 
casualties,  and  read  as  if  written  yesterday. 

In  an  extract  from  a Trenton  letter,  dated  August  11th,  1732,  the  “American  Weekly  Mercury” 
speaks  of  a noontide  “sudden  Clap  of  Thunder”  which  “struck  on  the  House  of  Ebenezer  Front, ” 
near  Trenton.  Point  and  one  William  Pearson  were  sitting  at  the  front  door  with  Point’s  only  son, 
about  nine  years  old.  The  boy  was  killed,  his  hair  burned  close  and  his  clothing  torn,  but  “no 
part  of  his  Body  touched.  ” The  posts  and  rafters  of  the  house  were  shattered.  Mrs.  Prout  and  her 
youngest  daughter,  with  Pearson,  were  all  much  injured.  Prout  was  not  hurt. 

On  the  2 1st  of  June,  1745,  two  lads,  Benjamin  and  Severns  Albertis,  “going  in  a Canoe  to  fish 
near  the  Falls,  the  Canoe  overset  by  running  against  a Log.”  Severns  escaped.  After  several 
days’  search  Benjamin’s  body  was  found  near  Burlington. 


The  Trenton  Town  Book. 

In  the  office  of  the  City  Clerk  is  a quaint,  time-stained  manuscript  folio  which  deals  with 
Trenton  when  it  was  a colonial  village  marked  by  an  air  of  indolent  repose,  which  was  awakened 
only  by  the  rattle  of  the  occasional  mail  or  the  mustering  of  troops  on  training  day. 

Under  date  of  March  11th,  1755,  there  is  the  quaintly-written  introductory  record  of  a “Towns 
meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Township  of  Trenton”  which  was  held  at  the  Court  House, 
and  where  town  officers  were  elected.  In  1756  we  find  three  roads — Middle,  Rodgers  and  River — 
need  attention,  and  in  December  of  that  year  £40  was  ordered  by  the  Justices  and  Magistrates  to  be 
assessed  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 

It  seems  the  old  bridge  over  the  Assunpink — probably  the  same  one  over  which  Washington 
rode  in  triumphal  passage  to  New  York — gave  the  Justices,  Freeholders,  Surveyors  and  Overseers  of 
the  Roads  some  trouble  in  June,  1757.  On  the  twenty -seventh  of  that  month  it  was  agreed  that 
there  should  be  “a  stone  pillar  built  in  the  line  between  Trenton  and  Nottingham  for  the  support 
of  the  long  sleepers  of  ye  bridge  called  Trenton  bridge.”  So  the  bridge  was  repaired.  After  His 
Majesty’s  Justices  and  the  Overseers  and  all  the  other  dignitaries  and  local  “experts”  pronounced 
the  work  correct,  it  was  found  in  1759  that  a mistake  had  been  made,  and  there  was  much  trouble 
in  having  the  same  rectified. 
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Next  year — 1760 — the  sum  of  £60  was  raised  for  the  poor,  which  1763  saw  increased  to  £80. 
In  the  meantime  there  are  allusions  to  the  Pennytown  (Pennington),  the  Maidenhead  (Lawrence- 
yille)  roads  and  the  road  to  William  Reed’s. 

Animals  went  astray  and  came  to  the  near-by  plantations,  as  the  records  of  the  Clerk  will  show, 
not  to  mention  the  setting  down  in  full  of  “ear-marks”  of  prominent  residents.  These  “ear- 
marks ’ ’ were  slots,  nitches,  circles  and  other  devices  cut  in  the  ears  of  cows,  sheep  and  hogs,  and 
were  the  colonial  prototypes  of  the  later  plan  of  branding  animals  upon  their  haunches. 

These  were  the  days  of  apprenticeships,  and  the  following  extract,  under  date  of  March,  1764, 
shows  how  the  lads  fared  : “ Mary  Moor  Agreed  to  take  James  Nelson  for  the  Insuing  year  and  find 
him  Lodging  and  Dyat  at  five  Shillings  a Week.” 

The  subject  of  the  poor  was  always  an  unsolved  factor,  not  only  in  colonial  New  Jersey,  but  in 
fact  in  all  the  dependencies  from  Massachusetts  Bay  to  Georgia.  All  kinds  of  makeshift  legislation 
regarding  the  poor  were  in  vogue.  In  West  Jersey  it  seems  to  have  been  a game  of  shifting  the 
burden,  and  no  sooner  were  poor  persons  “settled”  in  one  township  than  attempts  were  made  to 
throw  them  upon  a neighboring  township.  In  March,  1774,  Daniel  Clark,  Charles  Axford,  Jr., 
and  Stacy  Potts  proposed  to  take  charge  of  Trenton’s  poor  for  one  year.  These  gentlemen,  for  the 
sum  of  £130,  contracted  to  find  these  poor  people  all  necessaries  except  “ Phisick  and  Doctoring.” 
They  also  agreed  to  bury  the  dead,  but  stipulated  that  the  said  Clark,  Axford,  Jr.,  and  Potts  should 
hear  no  expense  of  lawsuits  regarding  settlement. 

The  rumors  of  war  find  no  place  in  the  records,  and  very  strange  to  say  the  only  allusion  to 
the  Revolution  and  the  troublous  times  in  Trenton  is  found  in  March,  1776,  soon  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  struggle.  Thus  it  reads:  “This  being  the  time  Directed  by  the  Provincial  Congress  for 
Chusing  a Committee  of  Observation  and  Correspondence,  when  the  following  Persons  were 
appointed  : Doctor  Isaac  Smith,  Sam’l  Tucker,  Abr’m  Hunt,  John  Abott,  Benj.  Clark,  Dan’l 
Howell,  P.  Dickinson,  Dan’l  Scudder,  Alex.  Chambers,  Benj.  Yard,  David  Pinkerton,  any  live  of 
which  to  be  a Quorem  to  transactt  Business.” 

Indeed,  during  the  years  from  1776  to  1784,  nearly  all  the  records  relate  to  the  poor  and  sums 
raised  for  their  support. 

In  1784,  we  find  Huntley’s  run  bridge  cost  £12  18s.  7d. 

In  1791  the  roads  under  the  town  supervision  had  greatly  increased  in  number.  They  were  as 
follows,  with  these  Overseers  : “ Town  Spot,  Joseph  McCully  ; Pennington  road,  Richard  Palmer; 
Scots  road,  Capt.  Israel  Corle  ; lower  part  of  River  road,  Daniel  Mershon ; upper  part  of  River 
road,  Benjamin  Jones  ; Shabaconk  road,  Isaac  Howell.” 

The  legislative  incorporation  of  Trenton,  in  1792,  brings  the  volume  to  a close. 

A final  entry,  under  date  of  June,  1791,  is  particularly  apropos,  and  is  the  first  allusion  to  that 
rivulet  of  local  celebrity — “Petty’s  run.”  In  those  days  that  stream  rose  in  the  lowlands  back  of 
the  town  ; its  pure,  limpid  water  caught  the  early  rays  of  a morning  sun  and  reflected  the  nodding 
daisies  upon  green  banks.  Willows  drooped  their  attenuated  limbs  in  the  crystal  brook,  and  darting 
minnows  or  yet  larger  fish  sought  feeding-grounds  near  the  Delaware.  And  marvel  of  marvels,  the 
finest  linen  of  Trenton’s  old-time  aristocracy  was  washed  in  this  pretty  stream  ! But  this  was  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  the  least  we  say  about  the  changes  of  a century  the  better.  At  any  rate, 
“Pettitt’s  Run  bridge”  was  in  need  of  repair,  and  the  structure  was  ordered  rebuilt  at  a cost  of 
£30.  Messrs.  John  Riggs,  Daniel  Mershon  and  Joseph  McCully,  all  local  celebrities,  made  an 
excellent  bit  of  work  thereof,  and  it  is  said  their  labors  outlasted  the  passing  of  many,  many  years. 

E 
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SOME  DISTINGUISHED  TRENTONIANS  OF  COLONIAL  TIMES. 


Maiilon  Stacy — The  Trents — William  Trent,  the  Founder — William  Trent,  Jr.;  Andrew 
“Trent”  Hamilton;  Archibald  Home,  the  Poet;  Thomas  Cadwalader,  the  First 
Burgess,  and  iiis  Family  ; Mahlon  Kirkbride  ; Sir  John  Sinclair. 


THE  early  settlers  of  'West  New  Jersey,  none  stands  in  more  striking  light  than 
does  Mahlon  Stacy,  of  Haws  worth,  in  the  county  of  York,  in  Old  England.  To 
him  must  be  given  the  credit  for  the  practical  settling  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Yorkshire  Nth,  which  extended,  by  virtue  of  the  purchase  of  1677,  from  the  Ran- 
cocas  to  the  Assanpink.  Mahlon  Stacy  reached  America  in  the  “Shield,”  from 
Hull,  Daniel  Towes,  master,  which,  in  December,  1678,  landed  her  passengers  at 
Burlington.  With  Mahlon  Stacy  were  his  wife,  children  and  men  and  women  ser- 
vants. That  he  at  once  came  to  the  site  of  Trenton  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  began 
the  erection  of  his  grist  mill  in  1679,  and  in  1679-80,  Jasper  Danker  and  Peter 
Sluyter,  Dutch  Labardists,  speak  in  their  journal  of  Mahlon  Stacy’s  house  on  the 
He  was  the  representative  man  in  the  vicinity  of  “Ye  ffalles.”  Mahlon  Stacy  was 
influential  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  body  he  was  a faithful  member.  His  large  planta- 
tion interests  and  his  wealth  made  him  rank  easily  among  the  half  score  of  men  who  framed  the 
destinies  of  Burlington  county  between  1676  and  1715.  In  the  political  life  of  the  time,  he  held, 
from  one  year  to  another,  nearly  every  office  of  profit  and  trust  in  the  Province.  He  appears  as 
Commissioner  in  1681-82,  and  as  a member  of  Assembly  in  1682,  1683,  1684  and  1685.  He  was 
also  a member  of  Council  in  1682  and  1683.  In  1683,  1684,  1685  he  was  an  Indian  Land  Commis- 
sioner, and  in  1683  was  selected  to  write  to  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  London, 
describing  the  condition  of  the  new  settlement.  As  a Justice,  he  sat  in  the  1st  Xth  in  1685,  and 
continuously  remained  on  the  Burlington  bench  as  His  Majesty’s  Justice  from  May,  1695,  to 
May,  1701. 


site  of  Trenton. 


In  1697,  Mahlon  Stacy,  who  was  also  at  that  time  a member  of  the  House,  signed,  as  a Quaker 
member,  to  uphold  the  interests  of  the  King. 

By  1714,  when  William  Finley,  the  surveyor,  laid  out  the  meets  and  bounds  of  his  land, 
Mahlon  Stacy  possessed  800  acres  at  “The  Falls.”  Basse’s  “Book  of  Surveys”  shows  his  planta- 
tion bounded  by  the  lands  of  Andrew  Heath,  Thomas  Lambert,  which  family  gave  its  name  to 
Lambertville,  Nathaniel  Pettit,  who  named  Petty’s  run,  and  Ruth  Beak.  The  Beak  land  lay  upon 
the  south,  the  Heath  and  Lambert  land  upon  the  north,  as  is  shown  by  the  map. 

The  Yard  interests  in  Trenton  date  from  the  purchases  of  William,  Sr.,  William,  Jr.,  and 
Joseph  Yard,  who,  in  1712,  bought  Stacy’s  land  on  Front  street,  between  Broad  and  Warren. 

Although  the  association  of  Mahlon  Stacy  with  Trenton  practically  is  extinguished  by  the  sale 
of  his  land  to  William  Trent,  it  is  pertinent  that  as  late  as  1726  exclusive  ferry  privileges  on  the 
Delaware,  two  miles  above  and  below  the  “Falls,”  were  given  to  James,  a son  of  Mahlon  Stacy. 
This  led  to  the  Calhoun  street  ferry,  abandoned  about  fifty  years  since  upon  the  erection  of  the  old 
wooden  bridge,  and  the  lower  ferry,  which  became  useless  on  the  erection  of  the  bridge  in  1804. 
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Before  1700,  one  finds  that  of  this  family  were  Mahlon  Stacy,  .Jr.,  Henry  Stacy  and  Robert 
Stacy,  all  officeholders  and  men  of  estate. 

William  Trent,  for  whom  the  city  of  Trenton  was  named,  was  of  an  ancient  Scotch  family. 
Emigrating  from  Inverness,  young  in  life,  with  his  brother  James,  he  settled  in  Philadelphia  about 
1682.  Here  he  identified  himself  in  business  with  the  Quakers.  As  a man  of  intelligence,  industry, 
thrift  and  integrity  he  soon  became  a large  wholesale  and  retail  merchant,  being  a shipowner  in 
partnership  with  William  Penn  and  his  partner,  James  Logan.  Although  not  a lawyer,  William 
Trent,  from  1703  to  1721,  continued  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Provincial  Council.  In  1706 
he  was  one  of  the  persons  selected  to  systematize  the  courts,  and  was  later  one  of  the  five  Supreme 
Court  Justices.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in  that  he  was  a Church  of  England  man,  whilst 
the  government  of  Pennsylvania  was  in  the  control  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  1710,  1715,  1719 
he  was  a member  of  Assembly  and  in  1717—18  was  Speaker  of  the  House. 

In  Philadelphia,  as  in  Trenton,  William  Trent  was  a large  landowner.  His  residence  in  that 
city  was  the  famous  ‘ ‘ Slate  Roof  House,”  on  Second  street,  which  had  been  William  Penn’s 
mansion — the  most  elegant  in  the  city.  It  was  built  of  brick,  surrounded  by  rare  and  beautiful 
plants  and  flowers,  and  a lawn  extending  to  the  Delaware  river.  William  Penn,  Jr.,  an  extravagant 
young  man,  sold  William  Trent  the  “manse  of  Williamstadt,”  partially  the  site  of  the  city  of 
Norristown.  This  property  contained  7,000  acres. 

Beside  these  Pennsylvania  purchases,  William  Trent,  in  August,  1714,  purchased  800  acres  of 
land  of  Mahlon  Stacy.  In  1718  the  founder  of  the  city  bought  200  acres  of  land  of  Samuel 
Atkinson  and  Ruth,  his  wife,  and  28  acres  of  William  Burge,  of  Philadelphia,  giving  him  possession 
in  fee  of  most  of  the  land  now  embraced  in  the  congested  portion  of  Trenton.  In  1721  William 
Trent  became  permanently  established  in  Trenton  and  built  “Bloomsbury  Court,”  now  “Wood- 
lawn” — the  residence  of  Edward  II.  Stokes,  Esquire.  This  was  a spacious  and  elegant  house.  In 
1720  Justice  Trent  granted  land  to  the  county  of  Hunterdon  for  a Court  House  and  jail,  which  land 
was  conveyed  to  the  Trenton  Banking  Company  in  1814  and  is  now  used  by  them.  In  1721 
William  Trent  became  Colonel  of  the  Hunterdon  County  Regiment,  and  in  1723  presided  over  the 
New  Jersey  Assembly  as  its  Speaker.  The  honor  of  being  Chief  Justice  of  New  Jersey  was  soon 
conferred  upon  him,  but  he  did  not  long  hold  the  office,  as  he  suddenly  died  on  Christmas  day, 
1724.  He  wras  buried  in  the  Friends’  lot  in  the  old  portion  of  Riverview  Cemetery.  That  he  was 
much  lamented  is  proved  by  a letter  from  Governor  Burnet  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  who  speaks  of 
William  Trent  as  being  “universally  beloved.”  Justice  Trent  was  an  influential  man  in  Christ 
Church,  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Talbot,  missionary  rector  of  Saint  Mary’s,  Burlington 
city,  writes  to  the  Bishop  of  London  that  Mr.  Trent  had  aided  the  house  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  An  epistle  testifying  to  his  worth  and  esteem  was 
printed  in  a London  Catechism,  1719. 

Although  the  subject  of  research,  genealogists  differ  concerning  the  names  of  William  Trent’s 
wives.  They  are  mentioned  as  Miss  Coxe,  of  New  Jersey  ; Miss  Burge,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Miss 
Coddington,  of  Rhode  Island. 

William  Trent,  Jr.,  son  of  the  founder,  was  born  and  educated  in  Philadelphia.  Branching 
out  from  purely  local  traffic,  he  became  a fur-trader  upon  a truly  interstate  scale,  and  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  Indian  tribes.  He  spoke  with  ability  a number  of  the  dialects  of  the  Algonkin 
tongues.  In  consequence  of  this,  his  services  were  in  constant  demand  in  treaty-making.  He 
was  a Captain  of  a Pennsylvania  company  in  King  George’s  wars,  and  for  his  services  to  the 
State,  in  various  capacities,  received  a grant  of  3,400,000  acres  of  land.  This  led  him  to  England, 
where  King  George  III.  refused  to  confirm  the  action  of  the  American  authorities.  In  the  mean- 
time, Captain  Trent’s  family  remained  in  Trenton.  In  1775,  William  Trent,  Jr.,  returned  to 
America,  residing  in  Lancaster,  where  he  was  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  died  in 
Philadelphia  in  1787. 

In  Trenton  and  vicinity  the  name  of  Trent  is  absolutely  extinct.  In  fact,  the  last  living 
resident  representative  of  Justice  Trent  is  Miss  Anna  Rossell,  of  the  old  Burlington  county  family. 
She  is  his  great-great-granddaughter,  and  to  her  acknowledgment  must  be  made  for  the  facts 
of  this  article. 

The  only  attempts  which  have  been  made  in  the  city  to  commemorate  the  “Founder”  is  in 
the  naming  of  a Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  in  his  honor.  The  name 
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“Trent”  has  also  become  famous  upon  the  tile  made  by  one  of  the  largest  works  of  its  character 
in  the  United  States. 

General  John  Meredith  Read,  the  distinguished  historian,  has  communicated  to  Trentonians  a 
strange  story  concerning  Andrew  Hamilton,  born  in  Scotland,  1670;  died  in  Philadelphia,  1741. 
It  will  he  remembered  that  Andrew  Hamilton  was  Attorney-General  of  Pennsylvania  in  1717  ; was 
State  Councilor  in  1720;  one  of  the  purchasers  of  Independence  Square  in  Philadelphia  on  which 
to  erect  a “suitable  building”  as  a legislative  hall,  and  crowned  his  career  by  the  defense  of  the 
editor,  John  Peter  Zenger,  in  1735,  in  which  lie  set  up  the  then  novel  doctrine,  “the  truth  of 
the  facts  in  an  alleged  libel  could  be  set  up  as  a defense;  the  jury  thus  becoming  judges  of 
the  law  and  facts.” 

Gouverneur  M orris  calls  Hamilton  “the  day  star  of  the  American  Revolution.” 

Hamilton  seems  to  have  kept  secret  his  real  name  and  parentage — for  what  reason  is  not 
known — and  in  so  doing  assumed  the  name  of  Trent.  He  later  became  known  by  the  name  of 
Hamilton.  In  1739,  he  addressed  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  saying  that  the  love  of  liberty 
alone  kept  him  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  manifest  injury  of  his  fortune,  so  the  presumption  may 
be  that  “ Trent  ” -Hamilton  had  financial  interests  in  Scotland  which  rendered  it  unwise  for  him  to 
fully  disclose  his  identity. 

It  is  to  lie  greatly  regretted  that  no  enduring  monument  has  been  erected  to  keep  alive  in  the 
minds  of  Trentonians  the  name  of  William  Trent.  A man  so  worthy,  through  his  intellectual 
attainments,  and  by  virtue  of  his  Christian  life,  should  not  thus  be  further  neglected,  and  even 
dishonored. 

Archibald  Home,  on  January  4th,  1742,  offers  40s.  reward  for  the  return  of  his  servant  man, 
William  Simson.  Thus  appears  before  us  one  of  the  few  bright  stars  of  the  colonial  literati  in  West 
Jersey.  The  indefatigable  Secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  William  Nelson,  Esquire, 
discovered,  among  the  manuscript  volumes  of  a London  bookseller,  one  which  bore  the  title, 
“Poems  on  Several  Occasions  By  Archibald  Home  Esqr  late  Secretary  and  One  of  His  Majesties 
Council  for  the  province  of  New  Jersey  North  America.” 

Probably,  like  Pope,  physical  disabilities  kept  him  in  retirement,  and  his  literary  aspirations 
were  thus  confined  to  a limited  circle.  Coming  to  America  about  1733,  Home  became  Secretary  of 
the  Colony  and  of  Council  “sometime  between  June  23  1738  and  March  23  1739.”  As  a member 
of  His  Majesty’s  Council,  Home  was  commissioned  May  29th,  1741,  although  “not  expecting  or 
desiring”  such  elevation. 

He  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  celebrated  American  Philosophical  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  Home  died  in  Trenton  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  1744,  and  was  buried  beneath  the 
aisle  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  city.  His  social  position  is  indicated  in  that  his 
executors  were  Robert  Hunter  Morris,  Thomas  Cadwalader,  and  his  brother,  James  Home,  of 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  writings  of  this  early  citizen  of  Trenton  display  marked  versatility,  although  his  poems 
are  usually  in  the  stilted  rhyming  couplet  of  the  time.  He  translated  the  Latin  and  French  poets, 
wrote  a prologue,  and  verses  to  many  ladies.  His  “ Elegy,  On  the  much  lamented  Death  of  George 
Frazer  of  Elizabeth  Town”  in  Scotch  dialect,  is  one  of  his  happiest  efforts.  Thus  : 

“Jersey  ! lament  in  briny  tears 
Your  Dawty’s  gane  to  his  Forbears 
Wae  worth  him  ! Death  has  clos’d  the  Sheers 
And  clip’d  his  Thread, 

Just  in  the  Prime  of  a’  his  Years 
George  Frazer’s  dead.” 

On  the  twenty-second  of  November,  1739,  in  the  “Pennsylvania  Gazette,”  Thomas  Cadwalader 
and  Elizabeth  Biles  offer  for  sale  certain  properties,  among  which  are  “1200  Acres  in  the  County 
of  Hunterdon  and  Township  of  Am  well”  and  “One  16th  Part  of  the  Forge  at  Trenton.'1'1  Thomas 
Cadwalader  herein  mentioned  was  a son  of  John,  in  the  line  of  a Welsh  family  of  royal  origin. 
John  Cadwalader  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1699,  where,  in  1702,  he  married  Martha,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Edward  Jones  and  Mary  'Wynne  Jones,  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Wynne.  Their  son,  Thomas 
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Cadwalader,  inherited  the  professional  ambitions  of  his  maternal  line,  and  after  being  educated  in 
the  Friends’  Academy,  in  Philadelphia,  studied  medicine  and  surgery  in  London.  Returning  to 
America,  he  soon  gave  up  a large  practice  in  Philadelphia,  removed  to  Trenton,  and,  in  1746,  when 
Trenton  was  incorporated,  was  elected  its  Chief  Burgess  (Mayor).  In  1750  he  gave  £500  to  found 
a public  library  in  Trenton,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  from  which 
originated  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  As  a large  landowner  near 
Trenton,  he  remained  in  the  city  of  his  adoption  and  died  in  his  seventy-third  year,  1779. 

Thomas  Cadwalader’ s wife  was  Hannah  Lambert,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lambert,  Jr.,  of 
Trenton,  for  which  family  Lambertville  (formerly  Coryell’s  Ferry)  is  named.  The  issue  of  John 


Cadwalader  and  Hannah  Lambert  Cadwalader  were  : Martha,  who  married  Brigadier-General  John 
Dagworthv,  of  Trenton  ; Lambert ; John  ; Mary  and  Rebecca,  first  and  second  wives  of  General 
Philemon  Dickinson ; Elizabeth,  died  a spinster,  and  Margaret,  wife  of  Brigadier-General  Samuel 
Meredith. 

Mahlon  Kirkbride,  living  in  Pennsylvania  about  two  miles  above  the  Falls-Ferry,  in  the 
“American  Weekly  Mercury,”  first  week  in  March,  1738-39,  offers  a Nottingham  plantation  of  450 
acres  for  sale.  The  “place”  was  four  miles  from  Trenton.  In  the  note  by  Mr.  Nelson,  Mahlon 
Kirkbride,  which  family  name  frequently  was  and  even  yet  is  pronounced  Cubright,  is  mentioned  as 
the  son  of  Joseph  Kirkbride,  of  Bordentown,  and  his  second  wife,  Sarah  Stacy.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Mahlon  Stacy,  and  wras  married  in  1702.  Joseph,  who  was  the  original  immigrant, 
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came  from  Parish  Kirkbride,  near  Carlisle,  North  England,  in  1681.  As  an  influential  citizen  of 
West  Jersey,  Joseph,  in  1716,  was  one  of  the  New  Jersey-New  York  Boundary  Commission.  He 
died  in  1737. 

Sir  John  Sinclair's  mansion,  at  the  Falls  of  the  Delaware,  about  a mile  above  Trenton,  was  “a 
pleasant  rural  retirement.”  Sir  John  was  a Baronet  of  Nova  Scotia.  Of  him  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Hall  has  the  following  note  : 

“There  was  a Sir  John  St.  Clair  in  Braddock’s  army,  who  arrived  in  January,  1755;  was 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Twenty-second  Regiment  and  Deputy  Quartermaster-General  for  all  the 
forces  in  America.  In  1762  he  was  made  a full  Colonel.  On  the  list  of  the  wounded  at  the  defeat, 
July  9th,  1755,  he  is  put  down  as  ‘Sir  John  Sinclair,  Baronet,  Dep.  Q.  M.  Gen.’  (Winthrop 
Sargent’s  History  of  Braddock’s  Expedition:  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  pp.  136,  143,  285.) 
The  death  of  ‘Hon.  Col.  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  Bar’t,’  is  announced  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day  as 
having  taken  place  at  Elizabethtown,  December,  1767.  There  was  a ‘ Captain  Rutherford  ’ with  St. 
Clair  in  the  Expedition.” 

Sir  John  was  the  first  occupant  of  the  mansion  that  afterward  belonged  to  Lord  Stirling,  and 
then  to  Mr.  Rutherford,  a short  distance  west  of  the  State  House  and  on  the  river.  The  three 
families  were  connected.  The  house  was  subsequently  tenanted  by  Robert  Lettis  Hooper,  and  the 
walls  of  “the  Green-House”  remained  to  give  name  to  the  site  long  after  the  dwelling  itself  had 
been  demolished.  A correspondent  of  the  “Trenton  Federalist,”  of  March  30th,  1802,  states  that 
the  first  ice-house  in  the  State,  “in  our  recollection,  was  erected  by  Sir  John  St.  Clair  [so  written] 
about  the  year  1 7 GO.  ’ ’ 
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THE  TRENTON  BARRACKS. 

The  French  and  Indian  War — The  Inhabitants  Object  to  the  Quartering  of  Troops — 
Petitions  for  Barracks — Legislative  Action  and  the  Location  of  the  Buildings — Their 
Various  Uses — Now  the  Property  of  the  Widows’  and  Single  Women’s  Home  Society. 

LTHOUGH  the  manifold  evils  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  left  no  direct 
impress  upon  Trenton,  nevertheless  the  reports  of  cruelties  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  fear  of  raids  along  the  upper  Delaware  valley  contributed  to  the 
general  “ distressing  fear  ” as  well  in  Trenton  as  in  other  parts  of  West  Jersey. 

As  a strategic  point,  Trenton,  the  largest  outpost  of  the  northern  towns  of 
the  Delaware  valley,  was  of  great  value  to  the  British  War  Department.  During 
the  colonial  period  soldiers  were  frequently  in  the  town,  and  among  the  military 
records  one  finds  many  items  of  peculiar  local  interest  in  reference  to  the  billet- 
ing of  English  troops  for  lodging  and  subsistence  on  the  inhabitants  of  Trenton. 
This  mode  of  lodging  became  very  annoying  to  the  people  of  the  State  ; the 
habits  and  the  morals  of  the  soldiers  were  not  always  such  as  they  desired.  Indeed,  the  whole 
system  was  exceedingly  hard  to  endure.  The  near  approach  at  times  of  the  stealthy  Indian  foe, 
the  letters  which  were  received  in  Trenton  giving  notice  of  the  murder  of  men  in  Sussex  county  by 
the  savages,  made  the  people  think  that  some  permanent  arrangement  should  be  made  for  their 
future  protection. 

In  this  connection,  General  Stryker  states  that  “The  fears  of  the  inhabitants  of  Trenton  of 
incursions  of  the  Indians  first  found  expression  in  the  winter  of  1757,  by  a petition  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Province.  There  are  thirty-nine  petitions  of  a similar  character  on  file  in  the 
military  records  of  the  State.” 

This  petition  recited  the  dangers  of  Indian  raids  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  troops,  the 
annoyance  of  the  “quartering”  system  and  terminated  with  a humble  request  that  suitable  Bar- 
racks might  be  erected.  It  was  numerously  signed  by  the  magistrates,  freeholders  and  inhabitants 
of  Trenton  and  near-by  places.  The  inhabitants  of  Hunterdon  county,  in  February,  1756,  and  at 
other  times,  sent  petitions  to  the  General  Assembly  respecting  the  raising  of  troops  under  emergent 
conditions.  But  it  was  not  until  the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  1758,  that  a law  was  passed  by  the 
Council  and  General  Assembly  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  Barracks  : 

“An  Act  for  building  of  Barracks  within  this  Colony,  and  for  other  purposes  therein  mentioned. 
“Whereas  it  is  found  by  experience  that  the  admitting  soldiers  within  private  Houses  in  this 
Colony,  during  their  winter  Quarters  is  not  only  attended  with  a very  heavy  pul  dick  expence,  but 
many  other  pernicious  consequences  to  private  Families,  for  prevention  whereof  for  the  future, 

“ Be  it  enacted  by  the  Honourable  John  Reading,  Esq.,  President  and  Commander  in  Chief  of 
this  Colony,  the  Council  and  General  Assembly  and  it  is  hereby  Enacted  by  the  Authority  of  the 
same,  that  it  shall  and  may  lie  lawful  for  the  Treasurers  of  this  Colony,  out  of  any  Money  now  in 
their  Hands,  made  current  for  the  service  of  the  present  war,  or  out  of  such  Money  as  may  come 
into  their  Hands,  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Assembly  pass’d  this  Session,  entitled  An  Act  for  aug- 
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meriting  the  Regiment  of  this  Colony  of  New  Jersey  to  the  number  of  One  Thousand  effective 
Men,  Officers  included,  and  making  provisions  for  the  same  to  pay  unto  Hugh  Hartshorn,  Thomas 
Scattergood,  William  Skecls,  John  Allen,  Joseph  Yard,  Theophilus  Severns,  Reuben  Runion,  Henry 
Fisher,  Joseph  Mount,  Samuel  Nevill,  Thomas  Barton,  John  Smyth,  Robert  Ogden,  Cornelius 
Hatfield  and  Jacob  Dehart,  Esq’rs  or  any  two  of  them  such  sum  or  sums  of  Money,  as  they,  or 
any  two  of  them,  may  think  necessary  for  erecting  and  building  Barracks  sufficient  to  contain  three 
hundred  Men,  at  each  of  the  respective  places  of  Burlington,  Trenton,  Perth  Amboy,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Elizabeth-Town,  which  Barracks  they  are  to  build  according  to  their  discretion,  as  soon  as 
may  be,  in  the  best  and  most  substantial,  most  commodious  and  frugal  Manner  they  are  capable  of, 
together  with  the  necessary  Conveniences  thereunto  belonging.” 

These  Commissioners,  or  any  two  of  them,  “residing  in  the  Place  where  the  respective 
Barracks  are  hereby  ordered  to  be  built  shall  forthwith  purchase  a suitable  piece  of  Ground  not 
exceeding  one  Acre,  for  erecting  the  same  and  take  the  Advice  and  Directions  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  City  or  County  where  the  said  Barracks  are  to  be  built, 
respecting  the  Quantity  and  Situation  of  the  Ground  so  to  be  purchased  ; And  to  the  end,  the  said 
Ground  and  building  may  be  effectually  secured  to  the  Use  of  this  Province.” 

It  was  also  further  enacted  “that  the  Honourable  Andrew  Johnson,  James  Hude,  and  Richard 
Salter,  Esq’s  and  Robert  Lawrence,  Charles  Read,  William  Morris,  John  Johnson,  Ebenezer  Miller, 
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and  Richard  Smith  of  Burlington  be  and  they  are  hereby  appointed  Trustees  for  the  Colony  of  New 
Jersey  in  whose  names  the  respective  Deeds  of  the  said  Grounds,  shall  be  taken,  to  them,  and  the 
survivors  and  survivor  of  them  and  the  Heirs  of  the  Survivors  of  them  forever ; yet  nevertheless 
to  the  uses,  intents  and  purposes  hereinafter  specified,  and  to  no  other  use,  intent  or  purpose 
whatsoever  ; that  is  to  say,  to  and  for  the  use  of  Barracks  for  the  Quartering  of  Soldiers  whenever 
they  be  sent  by  proper  Authority  to  reside  in  any  of  the  places  aforesaid  ; And  the  said  Ground 
and  Barracks  when  built  shall  be  under  the  Care  and  Direction  of  the  two  principal  Magistrates 
and  the  two  Freeholders  chosen  for  the  City  or  Town  where  they  are  respectively  built,  and  they 
may  at  their  discretion,  occupy  the  same  or  suffer  the  same  to  be  occupied  at  all  Times  hereafter, 
when  no  Soldiers  are  there  ; so  always  that  proper  care  be  taken  to  keep  them  from  Damage  as 
much  as  may  be  and  to  have  them  at  all  Times  free  for  the  use  of  the  Soldiers  as  aforesaid. 
Provided  Always,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  true  Intent  and  Meaning  of  these  presents, 
that  no  part  of  the  said  Grounds  shall  be  converted  into  or  made  use  of  for  erecting  any  sort  of  a 
building  thereon  besides  Barracks  as  aforesaid  ; with  the  necessary  Fencing  with  which  the  said 
grounds  so  to  be  purchased  shall  be  enclosed  and  remain  for  the  uses  aforesaid  forever.”  The 
Commissioners  were  limited  to  the  sum  of  £1,400  for  each  Barrack,  retaining  five  per  cent. 
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commission.  In  further  discussing  this  subject,  General  Stryker  states  that  soon  after  the  passage 
of  the  law  a lot  was  purchased  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Chubb,  at  a place  on  the  west  end  of  Front  street, 
where  the  River  road  entered  Trenton.  The  purchase-money  was  £40,  and  the  lot  contained  about 
one  acre.  Joseph  Peace,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Chubb,  purchased  this  lot,  in  a tract  of  thirty-six  acres, 
from  James  Trent,  son  of  William  Trent,  March  10th,  1732,  for  £170,  silver  money. 

It  will  thus  he  seen  that  the  Barracks  occupied  all  the  large  tract  of  land  that  faced  the  west 
termination  of  Front  street.  Upon  the  east,  the  Barrack  lot  was  bounded  by  the  River  road,  now 
South  Willow  street,  and  Peace  street,  which  was  the  later  name  of  the  River  road  south  of  Front 
street.  On  the  south,  the  property  adjoined  the  lands  of  Stacy  Potts  ; on  the  north  was  the 
property  of  Joseph  Peace.  To  the  west,  the  line  extended  nearly  to  the  lands  now  occupied  by  the 
Capitol.  Delaware  avenue  later  separated  the  Barrack  lot  from  the  State  property. 

The  erection  of  Barracks  commenced  on  the  thirty-first  clay  of  May,  1758,  and  it  was  pushed 
on  so  rapidly  that  we  find  that  more  than  one-half  the  building  was  filled  with  soldiers  on  the  sixth 
of  November  following.  It  was,  however,  not  fully  completed  until  March,  1759,  as  appears  by  an 
inscription  on  the  building.  Joseph  Yard  had  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  walls  of  the  Barracks 
and  of  procuring  the  furniture  therefor.  On  the  second  day  of  October,  1759,  we  find  the  Barracks 
was  occupied  by  a regiment  of 
Highlanders,  whose  peculiar 
dress  created  much  interest 
among  the  people  of  the  town. 

In  December,  1759,  a small 
addition  was  built  to  the  Bar- 
racks for  the  use  exclusively 
of  the  officers  in  charge  of  the 
English  troops.  The  building 
was  originally  designed  to  hold 
about  300  men,  but  we  find  at, 
one  time  450  men  quartered 
therein.  The  first  appropria- 
tion had  to  be  supplemented 
by  other  moneys  from  time  to 
time,  and  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  Barracks  cost  at  least 
£500  more  before  it  was  fin- 
ished. It  was  built  entirely  of 
stone,  undressed,  two  stories  in 
height,  the  main  building  130 
feet  in  length  and  184  feet  in 
width,  with  two  wings,  each  58 
feet  in  length,  at  either  end  thereof,  and  projecting  at  right  angles  from  the  front  of  the  Barracks. 
For  several  years  after  the  Barracks  was  finished  it  was  constantly  filled  with  troops.  During 
the  year  1765,  peace  having  been  fully  established  with  France,  the  buildings  seem  to  have 
been  unoccupied,  and  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  was  called  to  the  fact  in  May 
of  that  year,  and  they  ordered  that  the  perishable  articles  therein  should  be  sold,  that  the 
building  should  be  simply  kept  in  repair,  and,  if  possible,  rented.  William  Clayton  and  Abraham 
Hunt  were  appointed  Commissioners  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Province. 
They  immediately  sold  all  the  furniture  in  the  Barracks,  the  “two  substantial  ladders  and  twenty 
leather  bucketts  excepted.  ’ ’ The  building  and  premises  were  rented,  a clause  in  the  lease  requiring 
them  to  be  given  up  at  any  time  on  suitable  notice  from  the  Governor  of  the  Colony,  that  they 
were  needed  for  the  use  of  British  soldiers.  From  the  year  1766  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  Abraham  Hunt  and  Alexander  Chambers,  the  two  leading  merchants  in  the 
town,  had  charge  of  the  building,  and  were  called  Barrack-Masters,  and  received  £10  per  annum 
for  their  services  in  looking  after  the  property. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  the  Barracks  was  occupied  at  various  times  by  companies  of 
British  troops,  the  Hessian  mercenaries  and  recruits  for  the  American  army  en  route  to  join  their 
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command.  For  the  two  weeks  prior  to  the  battle  of  Trenton  a party  of  English  dragoons  and  some 
German  Yagers  occupied  the  building,  with  a large  number  of  Tory  refugees  from  Monmouth  and 
Burlington  counties,  who  were  trying  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  arms  of  the 
English  King.  A week  after  the  1 Kittle  the  building  was  filled  with  American  militia,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  the  end  of  the  war  as  a place  for  quartering  the  soldiers  of  either  army. 

For  three  years  after  the  war  the  Barracks  remained  in  disuse.  On  the  first  day  of  June,  1786, 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  sitting  at  New  Brunswick,  directed  the  Commissioners  of  this 
State  to  sell  all  the  Barracks  and  all  the  lands  attached  and  turn  the  proceeds  into  the  treasury. 
Moore  Furman,  of  Trenton,  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  State,  sold  the  property  February 
18th,  1787,  to  William  Ogden  and  William  Paterson,  for  £3,260. 

In  the  year  1813  Front  street  was  opened  westward  one  block,  and  forty  feet  of  the  building 
was  taken  down,  and  this  detached  the  north  wing  of  the  Barracks  from  the  main  building.  This 
north  wing,  on  the  north  side  of  Front  street,  was  turned  into  three  residences.  The  porches  on  the 
main  building  were  taken  down,  and  in  the  year  1855  it  was  occupied  by  the  Widows’  and  Single 
Women’s  Home  Society,  which  organization  still  uses  it  for  philanthropic  purposes. 

The  Barracks  is  one  of  the  few  buildings  in  Trenton  which  carries  us  to  colonial  times.  A 
commemorative  tablet,  marking  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  building  and  the  salient  facts  of  its 
history,  will  soon  he  placed  in  position,  probably  upon  the  Front  street  side  of  the  building. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  TRENTON. 


Adjutant-General  William  S.  Stryker  and  his  Researches — Conditions  Leading  to  the 
Battle— Locations  of  British  and  Revolutionary  Troops— The  Crossing  of  the 
Delaware — The  Attack — The  Death  of  Rall — The  Surrender — The  Disposition  of 
Hessian  Troops — The  Effect  of  the  Battle  upon  America — Washington’s  Call  to  Arms. 


f'Y  HAS  remained  for  one  man  to  present  in  its  entirety  the  causes  and  effects  of  that 
one  battle  which  was  the  turning  point  of  the  American  Revolution.  William  S. 
Stryker,  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  has  devoted  many  years 
to  this  task.  The  following  description  from  his  pen,  although  an  outline  picture, 
is  the  result  of  his  patient  labors.  Its  clearness  and  accuracy  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired  : 

‘ ‘ The  disastrous  battle  of  Long 
Island  had  been  fought.  Fort 
Washington  and  Fort  Lee  on  the 
Hudson  river  had  been  surrendered, 
the  retreat  through  the  Jerseys  by  the  American 
army,  followed  by  a large  British  force,  had  been 
made  and  the  outlook  for  the  patriot  cause  for 
the  winter  of  1776  and  1777  was  dark  and  fore- 
boding. General  Howe  had  ordered  a line  of 
winter  cantonments  to  be  formed  in  December, 

1776,  at  Brunswick,  Princeton,  Trenton  and  Bor- 
dentown.  The  posts  at  Trenton  and  Bordentown, 
the  most  important  positions  nearest  the  American 
army,  he  garrisoned  with  German  troops. 

“In  Trenton,  three  regiments  of  Hessian 
Infantry,  a small  detachment  of  Artillery,  fifty 
Hessian  Yagers  and  twenty  Dragoons  were  quar- 
tered, in  all  about  fourteen  hundred  men.  The 
infantry  regiments  were  those  called  the  Grena- 
dier Regiment  Rall,  the  Fusilier  Regiments  Von 
Knyphausen  and  Von  Lossberg.  Colonel  Johann 
Gottlieb  Rall  was  the  senior  officer  commanding 
the  brigade. 

“General  Washington  had  divided  his  army 
into  three  separate  corps.  One  detachment  was 
stationed  at  Bristol  under  Colonel  John  Cadwala- 
dcr  ; the  second  corps  had  headquarters  at  Colvin’s 
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Ferry,  now  Morrisville,  and  consisted  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia  of  the  Flying  Camp  and  the  New 
Jersey  militia,  under  command  of  Brigadier-General  James  Ewing,  of  Pennsylvania.  The  third 
and  largest  corps  extended  from  Yardlev’s  Ferry  northward  seven  miles  on  the  Delaware  river  and 
the  contiguous  region  and  back  some  six  miles  from  the  river. 

“The  inspection-return  of  December  22d,  1776,  shows  that  Washington  had  at  that  time 
enrolled  about  six  thousand  effective  troops.  These  troops  were  ill-clad  ; they  greatly  needed 
stockings  and  shoes  ; few  of  them  had  blankets,  and  many  regiments  were  without  camp  equipage. 

“ Washington  now  prepared  fora  simultaneous  attack  upon  the  commands  of  Yon  Donop  and  of 
Rail.  It  was  ordered  at  the  council  of  war,  held  on  the  evening  of  December  24th,  that  Colonel 
Cadwalader  should  cross  the  river  from  Bristol  to  Burlington  on  Christmas  night  and  heat  up  the 
posts  of  Mount  Holly  and  Bordentown  ; that  General  Ewing  should  cross  at  Trenton  Landing  and 
take  position  south  of  the  Ass  unpink  creek,  so  that  Rail’s  men  could  not  escape  to  Yon  Donop  and 
that  General  Washington,  with  a detachment  of  the  main  army,  two  thousand  four  hundred  strong, 
with  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery,  should  make  a direct  attack  on  the  garrison  town  of  Trenton. 

“By  two  o’clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Christmas  some  regiments  of 
the  main  army  were  moving  towards 
McKonkey’s  Ferry  ; and  by  three  in 
the  afternoon  all  those  detailed  for 
this  service  were  on  the  march,  ting- 
ing, it  is  said,  the  light  snow  which 
had  fallen  with  blood  from  their 
feet.  Each  soldier  had  three  days’ 
cooked  rations  and  each  carried  forty 
rounds  of  ammunition. 

“The  men  were  placed  in  Dur- 
ham boats,  in  row-galleys  and  in 
every  kind  of  craft  which  could  be 
collected  in  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Delaware.  The  jagged  ice  floated 
swiftly  by,  struck  the  boats  severely 
and  they  had  to  lie  handled  with 
the  greatest  care.  It  was  after  three 
o’clock  when  the  Americans  reached 
the  New  Jersey  shore,  and  the  order 
for  the  expected  attack  on  Trenton, 
nine  miles  distant,  was  five  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  This  could  not 

Colonel  Lambert  Cadwalader.  110W  be  cailied  OUt. 

“ The  password  for  the  day  was 

‘ Victory  or  Death.'  The  wind  that  day  was  east-northeast,  and  the  storm,  at  least  for  a part  of 
the  march,  beat  rather  more  on  the  left  shoulders  than  in  the  faces  of  the  patriotic  army.  The 
ground  was  very  slippery  from  the  sleet  and  snow,  and  their  miserable  want  of  clothing  made 
their  condition  truly  pitiable. 

[Tradition  has  it  that  General  Washington,  on  the  march,  drank  from  the  spring  which  bears 
his  name.  It  is  located  on  Cadwalader  Place.] 

“The  column  of  General  Greene  first  came  within  sight  of  the  alarm-house  of  the  Pennington 
road.  The  advance  party  of  the  Americans  instantly  charged  toward  the  house,  but  the  guards  ran 
out  shouting  ‘ Der  Feind!  Der  Feind!  Heraus!  Heraus!'  and,  giving  the  patriots  a volley,  they 


retired. 

“According  to  instructions,  General  Stephen  charged  with  great  spirit  on  the  retreating  out- 
post. The  picket  fell  back  on  the  reserve,  but  they  too  gave  way  before  the  rapid  dash  of  Stephen’s 
troops. 

“It  was  nearly  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  General  Greene’s  column  forced  the  picket 
station  on  the  Pennington  road,  and  it  was  just  three  minutes  afterward  when  General  Sullivan’s 
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advance  struck  the  Yager  picket  post  on  the  River  road.  Both  pickets  were  overwhelmed,  of  course, 
hv  superior  numbers,  and  the  Americans  rushed  ‘pell-mell,’  as  Colonel  Knox  said,  into  the  town. 
By  the  rapid  firing  it  was  clear  that  each  column  vied  with  the  other  to  be  the  first  in  the  attack  on 
the  main  body  of  the  Hessians. 

“As  soon  as  Rail’s  Grenadiers  heard  the  firing  on  the  Pennington  road  they  hurried  out  of  their 
quarters  on  King  street  and  formed  in  front  of  what  is  now  the  American  House.  The  Von  Loss- 
berg  regiment  made  their  formation  under  the  poplar  trees  in  Church  alley,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
graveyard  in  the  rear  of  the  English  church.  The  Von  Knyphausen  regiment  organized  on  Queen 
street  and  began  to  march  westward  along  Second  street. 

“Colonel  Rail,  when  he  heard  the  noise  in  the  town,  opened  his  window  and  called  out  to 
know  what  was  the  matter.  Although  lie  had  not  recovered  from  his  carousal  of  the  previous 
night,  at  Abraham  Hunt’s  house,  he  hurriedly  dressed  himself  and  appeared  on  the  street  on  horse- 
back to  assume  command.  Seeing  his  own  regiment  already  formed  a few  rods  down  the  street,  he 
started  them  on  a run  up  King  street. 

“At  this  time  General  Washington  had  taken  position  on  the  high  ground  fin  the  northwest 
corner  of  property  now  owned  by  Mr.  John  S.  Chambers,  just  at  the  junction  of  what  is  now 


The  Washington  Spring.  (Near  Edgewciod  avenue.) 

Fountain  avenue  and  Princeton  avenue.  From  this  point  he  could,  with  his  glass,  overlook  the 
whole  open  village  and  direct  the  fight. 

“Then  Captain  Thomas  Forrest  opened  his  battery  down  Queen  street,  while  Captain  Alexander 
Hamilton  fired  down  King  street  from  the  very  spot  where  the  Battle  Monument  is  erected.  The 
Hessian  cannon  had  been  run  up  the  street  ahead  of  the  Rail  regiment  to  the  little  stone  bridge  which 
then  covered  Petty’s  run,  and  the  third  shot  from  Hamilton’s  guns  disabled  their  battery.  Imme- 
diately the  brigade  of  General  Lord  Stirling  began  to  charge  down  King  street.  Captain  William 
Washington,  his  Lieutenant,  James  Monroe,  and  their  company  of  Colonel  Weedon’s  regiment  were 
on  the  right  of  Stirling’s  brigade.  These  two  officers  were  wounded  in  the  charge,  but  they  took  two 
field-pieces  and  drove  the  Rail  regiment  off  the  street  into  the  gardens  between  King  and  Queen 
streets,  pushing  them  back  in  great  confusion  on  the  Von  Lossberg  regiment,  which  was  just  coming 
out  of  Church  alley  into  Queen  street.  Then  both  organizations  started  off  together  from  Queen 
street  across  the  fields  in  the  direction  of  the  place  where  Montgomery  street  now  crosses  the  feeder. 

“Colonel  Rail  joined  the  Rail  and  Von  Lossberg  regiments  as  they  were  marching  in  a north- 
easterly direction  and  had  left  the  town,  and  he  ordered  them  to  right  about  and  attack  the  village. 
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This  they  promptly  did.  They  had  again  reached  the  junction  of  Queen  street  and  Church  alley 
when  they  found  themselves  sorely  pressed  by  Stirling’s  men,  who  tired  from  houses  and  fences  on 
King  street  and  the  alley,  and  saw  General  Mercer’s  brigade  charging  down  Queen  street  on  their 
broken  ranks.  But  Rail  was  still  shouting,  ‘All  who  are  my  Grenadiers,  forward  ! ’ when  a bullet 
struck  him.  He  fell  from  his  horse  and  was  carried  into  the  Methodist  church  on  the  northeast 

corner  of  what  is  now  Broad  and  Academy  streets, 
while  the  column  of  the  Americans  pushed  the  rem- 
nant of  the  two  demoralized  regiments  through  Third 
and  Fourth  streets  (respectively  Hanover  and  Acad- 
emy streets)  into  the  orchard. 

“While  these  charges  were  being  made,  General 
Stephen’s  and  General  De  Formoy’s  brigades,  by 
Washington’s  orders,  hurried  toward  the  Fox  Chase 
tavern,  on  Brunswick  road,  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  enemy  to  Maidenhead  (now  Lawrenceville).  This 
they  succeeded  in  doing. 

“General  Sullivan’s  division,  as  has  been  said, 
drove  in  the  picket  on  the  River  road.  The  cry  was 
then  raised,  ‘ These  are  times  that  try  men’s  souls,’  and 
down  the  road  the  Americans  ran,  pushing  all  befoie 
them.  The  whole  town  was  now  in  an  uproar. 
Colonel  John  Stark,  afterward  the  hero  of  Bennington, 
swung  round  the  northeast  corner  of  what  is  now  State 
and  Willow  streets  and,  as  Major  Wilkinson  wrote, 

1 Dealt  death  wherever  he  found  resistance , and  broke  down  all  opposition  before  him.’ 

“ General  Sullivan,  with  Colonel  Glover’s  brigade  and  Neil’s  and  Sargent’s  batteries,  sent  a 
party  to  take  the  people  in  the  old  Barracks  and  then  ran  their  headlong  race  around  into  Front 
street,  and  so  on  to  the  bridge  over  the  Assunpink  creek,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  escape  of  the 
enemy.  In  this  they  were  only 
partly  successful.  Colonel 
Glover’s  brigade  crossed  the 
bridge  and  was  instantly  posted 
on  the  high  ground  on  the  creek 
just  east  of  the  bridge.  The  re- 
port shows  that  four  hundred  and 
seventeen  men  escaped  and  joined 
Cob  mel  Von  Donop  as  he  was 
making  his  retreat  northward  to 
General  Leslie,  at  Princeton. 

Quite  a number  of  stragglers  from 
the  Hessian  regiments  tried  also 
to  reach  the  bridge.  Many  of 
them  escaped,  but  some  were 
hemmed  in  on  Queen  street  be- 
tween the  force  of  Colonel  Stark 
on  Second  street  and  the  Ameri- 
can brigade  then  in  possession  of  the  bridge.  They  surrendered  in  front  of  what  is  now  the  Taylor 
Opera  House.  As  Sullivan’s  division  came  in  front  of  the  Presbyterian  church  on  Second  street, 
a show  of  resistance  was  for  a moment  made,  and  Major  Von  Dechow  determined  there  to  make  a 
stand  with  the  veterans  of  the  Von  Knyphausen  regiment.  But  the  dauntless  Stark  would  brook 
no  resistance,  and  he  charged  them  with  relentless  fury.  This  Hessian  regiment,  too,  was  then 
pushed  back  into  the  orchard. 

“The  Rail  and  Von  Lossberg  regiments  had  been  huddled  in  the  orchard.  The  three  remaining 
field  officers  held  a brief  council  and  determined  to  break  through  the  American  force  and  march  to 
Princeton.  They  noticed,  however,  the  double  lines  of  Stephen  and  De  Fermoy  on  the  Brunswick 
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road,  and  Captain  Forrest’s  six-gun  battery  was  just  then  placed  in  position  near  the  Friends’ 
meeting-house  on  Third,  now  Hanover,  street.  The  order  to  fire  was  about  to  be  given  when  the 
Hessians,  seeming  for  the  first  time  to  realize  that  they  were  surrounded  by  superior  numbers, 
lowered  their  standards  and  grounded  their  guns,  while  the  officers  put  their  hats  on  the  points  of 
their  swords.  General  Lord  Stirling  rode  forward  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Francis  Scheffer,  then 
the  senior  officer  of  the  Hessian  brigade,  surrendered  his  sword  and  his  command  to  him.  This 
ceremony  took  place  on  the  edge  of  the  apple  orchard,  east  of  what  is  now  Montgomery  street — 
we  may  correctly  say,  on  the  two  blocks  north  and  the 
two  blocks  east  of  the  corner  on  which  the  Post-Office 
stands. 

“The  Von  Knyphausen  regiment  essayed  first  to 
march  down  along  the  low  ground  of  the  creek  from 
the  orchard  to  the  stone  bridge,  and  so  to  escape,  but 
they  found  the  bridge  guarded  by  the  Americans. 

They  tried  also  to  ford  the  creek,  and  in  this  a few 
succeeded.  Their  commander,  Major  Von  Dechow, 
had  been  badly  wounded,  and  had  given  himself  up  a 
prisoner  of  war.  The  two  guns  they  had  with  them 
were  mired  in  the  marshy  shore  of  the  creek,  and 
could  not  be  got  out.  They  heard  also  that  the  other 
Hessian  regiments  had  surrendered,  and  they  saw  Lord 
Stirling,  with  his  brigade,  pushing  on  through  the 
orchard  toward  them.  Then  they,  too,  grounded  their 
arms  near  where  the  Montgomery  street  bridge  crosses 
the  creek. 

‘ ‘ The  news  of  the  surrender  was  taken  to 
Washington  by  his  aide,  Colonel  Baylor.  A few 
moments  afterward,  Major  Wilkinson,  St.  Clair’s 
aide,  rode  up,  and  Washington  pressed  the  hand 
of  the  boyish  soldier,  with  the  remark,  ‘This  is  a glorious  day  for  our  country,  Major  Wilkinson.’ 

“The  tide  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  war  had  now  been  turned,  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  had  been  made  a reality  by  this  first  brilliant  stroke  of  victory.  Rail  was  now  carried 
from  the  Methodist  church  to  his  own  quarters,  dying.  Generals  Washington  and  Greene  called 
on  him  during  the  morning  and  took  his  parole,  and  promised  him  kind  treatment  for  his  men. 
He  died  on  the  evening  of  December  27th,  and  was  buried  in  the  Presbyterian  graveyard. 

“The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  two  officers  and 
two  enlisted  men  wounded.  None  were  killed.  The 
Hessians  lost  five  officers  killed  and  five  wounded ; 
sixteen  enlisted  men  killed  and  seventy-five  wounded. 
Twenty-four  Hessian  soldiers  were  known  to  have  been 
buried  in  this  village.  General  Washington  reported 
that  nine  hundred  and  eighteen  men  had  been  made 
prisoners  of  war.  The  American  army  also  took  six 
brass  three-pounders,  forty  horses,  one  thousand  stand 
of  arms  and  fifteen  colors. 

‘ ‘A  council  of  war  was  called  at  noon,  and  although 
General  Greene  and  Colonel  Knox  urged  a rapid  pur- 
suit of  the  foe,  General  Washington  decided  to  recross 
the  river  immediately,  and  thus  secure  his  prisoners 
and  the  trophies  of  victory.  The  march  was  then 
taken  up  by  the  River  road  to  McKonkey’s  Ferry.  The  weary  patriots  stepped  along  the  road 
with  glad  hearts,  and  minded  not  the  hail  and  rain  which  they  had  borne  for  so  many  hours, 
although  more  than  one  thousand  of  Washington’s  army  were  reported  unfit  for  duty  the  next  day. 

“The  Hessian  officers  were  taken  to  the  Bucks  county  jail,  at  Newtown,  December  27th.  On 
December  30th  and  31st,  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  Philadelphia,  being  paraded  through  that  city 
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for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  the  patriots,  and  showing  them  that  the  warlike  Hessians  could  be 
captured.  Lord  George  Germain,  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  State  of  King  George  III.,  voiced  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  on  this  disastrous  fight  when  he  wrote,  ‘All  our  hopes  were 
biaxial  by  that  unhappy  affair  at  Trenton ’ 

The  effect  of  this  battle  was  electrical.  The  eyes  of  the  Colonies  had  been  turned  upon  the 
retreat  through  Jersey,  and  had  the  results  been  other  than  they  were,  the  British,  holding  New 
Jersey — the  key  to  the  situation — would  have  cut  the  Colonies  in  twain.  At  this  time,  many 
people  in  New  Jersey  were  “disaffected”  and,  at  best,  indifferent.  The  English  government 
awaited  the  moment  when  they  could  thoroughly  organize  the  Loyalists,  who  had  scattered  through 
“The  Lines”  or  had  betaken  themselves  to  the  northern  hill  country,  and  could  give  carte  blanche 
for  raids  and  depredations  upon  the  farms  of  those  who  had  been  true  to  the  patriotic  cause. 
New  Jersey,  lying  between  the  North  and  South,  plundered  and  devastated  by  guerrilla  soldiery  ; 
the  Colonies  divided  ; the  Continent  d line  and  militia  butchered  or  hung,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Revolution  dying  as  traitors  in  a rebellion — such  would  have  been  the  result  had  not  Washington, 
at  a critical  time,  saved  the  Confederation  and  the  hopes  of  an  infant  nation. 


Washington's  Call  to  Arms. 


William  R.  Weeks,  Esquire,  of  Newark,  a member  of  the  bar  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  owner 
of  a collection  of  Jerscyana,  which  is  in  itself  unique,  furnishes  to  this  History  of  Trenton  a 
document  which  for  the  first  time  in  this  form  appears  in  print.  The  original,  which  is  priceless, 
now  in  Mr.  Weeks’  possession,  is  thus  accurately  transcribed,  and  is  self-explanatory  : 


“To  the  Friends  of  America  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

“The  Army  of  the  American  States  under  my  Command,  being  lately  greatly  reinforced,  and 
having  again  Entered  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  I most  warmly  request  the  Militia  of  Said  State  at 
this  Important  Crisis  to  Evince  their  love  to  their  Country,  by  boldly  Stepping  forth  and  defending 
the  Cause  of  Freedom.  The  Inhabitants  may  be  assured  that  by  a manly  and  Spirited  Conduct 
they  may  now  relieve  their  Distressed  State  from  the  Depredations  of  our  Enemies, — I have  there- 
fore dispatched  Coll  Neilson,  Majors  Taylor,  Van  Emburgh  and  Frelinghysen  together  with  some 
other  Gentlemen  of  your  State  to  call  together  and  Embody  your  Militia,  not  doubting  but  Success 
will  attend  their  Endeavours. 


“ Trentown  ) 

31  Deer  1776  ” j 


“Go:  Washington. 


This  document,  which  is  a sheet  8x10  inches,  was  originally  folded  through  the  center  in 
both  directions,  making  a small,  compact  parcel.  This  leads  to  a supposition  that  it  may  have  been 
given  to  an  express  rider,  who  read  it  to  the  people  of  the  State  as  he  went  along.  The  active 
stimulus  of  the  battle  of  Trenton  was  thus  materially  increased  by  a personal  message  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  its  effect  must  have  been  to  have  materially  aided  the  cause  of  the 
Colonies.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  uses  to  which  the  document  was  put,  it  was  returned  in 
due  time  to  General  Washington,  where  it  was  found  among  his  private  papers. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  ATTEMPTS  TO  MAKE  TRENTON  THE  SEAT  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Preparations  in  1783  for  a Permanent  Capital — Congress  Meets  in  Trenton,  on  the 
site  of  the  Mechanics  National  Bank  Building,  in  1784 — Trenton  Selected,  but 
Congressional  Action  Defeated  by  the  South — Land  Speculation — The  Compromise 
Between  New  England  and  the  South — General  Lafayette’s  Two  Visits  to  Trenton — 
The  City  the  Temporary  Capital  of  the  United  States  in  1799 — Trenton  Makes  an 
Offer  in  1801. 

PON  the  site  of  the  Mechanics  National  Bank  Building,  during  the  American 
Revolution,  stood  the  Blazing  Star  tavern,  remarkable  as  the  meeting-place  of 
the  Congress  of  the  Confederation.  By  virtue  of  the  exigencies  of  war,  the  whims 
or  conveniences  of  its  members,  or  the  influence  brought  to  bear  by  localities, 
Congress  drifted  from  one  place  to  another,  meeting  mostly  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  However,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  or  in  June,  1783,  prepara- 
tions were  had  to  select  what  was  called  a “permanent  residence”  for  Congress, 
by  appointing  the  first  Monday  of  the  following  October  to  take  into  consideration 
such  offers  as  might  be  made  from  aspiring  towns.  June  18th  the  Legislature  of 
New  Jersey  agreed  to  offer  to  yield  to  the  United  States  jurisdiction  over  any  district  to  the  extent 
of  twenty  square  miles,  and  to  grant  £30,000  in  specie  for  the  purchase  of  lands  and  the  erection 
of  buildings. 

The  result  of  Congressional  action  in  October  was  to  negative  all  the  offers  of  the  various  States. 
On  the  seven tli  of  October,  Mr.  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  for  whom  the  political  device  known  as 
the  “Gerrymander”  is  named,  moved  “that  buildings  for  the  use  of  Congress  be  erected  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  near  Trenton,  or  of  the  Potomac  near  Georgetown.  ’ ’ Amendments  left  only 
the  names  of  the  rivers,  and  a final  resolution  that  the  site  should  lie  “near  the  Falls” — that  is, 
near  Trenton  on  the  New  Jersey  side,  or  in  Pennsylvania  on  the  opposite  bank.  A committee  of 
five  was  appointed  to  view  the  respective  situations  and  report  to  Congress. 

At  this  time  began  to  appear  those  sectional  jealousies  and  strifes  which  culminated  in  the  War 
for  Secession.  In  the  selection  of  any  town  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  the  Southern  States 
felt  that  their  claims  for  recognition  were  being  slighted.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Journals  of  Con- 
gress show  that  upon  the  day  after  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  a motion  was  made  to 
reconsider  the  proceedings,  “in  order  to  fix  on  some  other  place  that  shall  be  more  central,  more 
favorable  to  the  Union,  and  shall  approach  nearer  to  that  justice  which  is  due  to  the  Southern 
States.”  This  failed  of  its  purpose. 

New  England  favored  Trenton,  but  the  resolutions  offered  by  the  Southern  members  show  that 
they  were  solicitous  concerning  the  growing  political  and  economic  importance  of  the  North,  and 
were  bent  on  securing  part  of  the  honor  of  the  young  Republic.  Madison  wrote  to  Randolph,  on 
October  13th,  1783  : “Trenton  was  next  proposed,  on  which  question  the  votes  were  divided  by 
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the  river  Delaware.  The  vicinity  of  its  falls  is  to  become  the  future  seat  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, unless  a conversion  of  some  of  the  Eastern  States  can  he  effected.” 

Now  came  the  resolutions  providing  for  a compromise  capital,  one  on  the  Delaware,  the  other 
on  the  Potomac,  and  until  the  buildings  were  erected,  Congress  should  meet  alternately  at  Trenton 
and  Annapolis.  In  December,  1783,  in  obedience  to  the  resolution,  Congress  met  at  Annapolis, 
where  the  question  concerning  a Federal  city  was  again  discussed.  Francis  Hopkinson,  of  Borden- 
town,  in  his  “Intelligence  Extraordinary,”  described  the  new  mechanism  of  government  as  a 
pendulum  vibrating  between  Annapolis  and  Trenton. 

In  the  meantime,  the  citizens  of  Trenton  were  active.  Dr.  David  Cowell,  who  died  December 
ISth,  1783,  left  £100  to  Congress  “if  they  settle  themselves  at  Lamberton,”  which  the  “New 
Jersey  Gazette”  of  that  period  announces  as  probably  the  first  legacy  ever  given  to  the  United 
States.  During  August,  1784,  to  the  New  Jersey  Council  was  presented  a memorial  from  John 
Cox  and  associates,  citizens  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  praying  ten  miles  square  might 
be  laid  out  on  the  Delaware.  (Hall.) 

It  was  on  the  first  of  November,  1784,  that  Congress  met  in  Trenton.  In  six  weeks,  South 
Carolina  moved  for  adjournment,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  have  the  alternate  session  arrange- 
ment repealed. 

The  Northern  members  held  their  ground,  voted  $100,000  for  buildings  and  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  December  an  ordinance  was  introduced,  as  follows  : 

‘ 'Be  it  ordained  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  resolutions  of  the  20th 
instant,  respecting  the  erecting  of  buildings  for  the  use  of  congress,  be  carried  into  effect  without 
delay  ; that  for  this  purpose  three  commissioners  be  appointed,  with  full  power  to  lay  out  a district 
not  less  than  two,  nor  exceeding  three  miles  square  on  the  banks  of  either  side  of  the  Delaware, 
not  more  than  eight  miles  above  or  below  the  lower  falls  thereof,  for  a federal  town  ; that  they  be 
authorized  to  purchase  the  soil,  or  such  part  of  it  as  they  may  judge  necessary,  to  be  paid  at  proper 
instalments ; to  enter  into  contracts  for  erecting  and  completing,  in  an  elegant  manner,  a federal 
house  for  the  accommodation  of  congress,  and  for  the  executive  officers  thereof  ; a house  for  the  use 
of  the  president  of  Congress,  and  suitable  buildings  for  the  residence  of  the  secretary  of  foreign 
affairs,  secretary  at  war,  secretary  of  Congress,  secretary  of  the  marine,  and  officers  of  the  treasury  ; 
that  the  said  commissioners  be  empowered  to  draw  on  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  for  a sum 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  aforesaid  ; that  in  choosing  a situation 
for  the  buildings,  due  regard  be  had  to  the  accommodation  of  the  states  with  lots  for  houses  for  the 
use  of  their  delegates  respectively  ; that  on  the  24th  day  of  December  instant,  congress  stand 
adjourned  to  meet  at  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  11th  day  of  January  following.” 

The  South  fought  this  plan,  but  the  ordinance  was  finally  adopted.  Congress  adjourned  on 
the  day  after  the  decision,  having  acknowledged  the  attentions  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  and 
the  exertions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  in  providing  the  members  with  accommodations. 
Congress  met  in  New  York  on  the  eleventh  of  January.  By  the  middle  of  February,  1785,  the  three 
Commissioners  were  chosen,  being  Philip  Schuyler,  of  New  York  ; Philemon  Dickinson  and  Robert 
Morris.  Upon  Mr.  Schuyler’s  declining,  John  Brown  was  put  in  his  place.  None  of  these  were 
members  of  Congress.  Mr.  Dickinson  was  an  inhabitant  of  Trenton,  residing  at  the  “Hermitage,” 
a mile  or  so  west  of  the  town,  and  Mr.  Morris  had  an  estate  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Delaware, 
now  the  town  of  Morrisville,  named  for  the  eminent  “ Financier  of  the  Revolution.” 

Land  speculation  became  a factor  in  the  problem,  and  the  following  advertisement  (“New 
Jersey  Gazette,”  May,  1785)  shows  the  feeling  of  the  times  : 

Joseph  Higbee  offers  for  sale  “a  valuable  tract  of  land,  containing  three  hundred  acres, 
situate  within  three  miles  of  Trenton,  in  the  county  of  Burlington  and  township  of  Nottingham, 
and  within  a mile  of  Lamberton,  where  it  is  expected  the  Federal  town  will  be  built.” 

The  personal  influence  of  General  Washington  was  brought  to  bear  to  crush  the  Trenton  capital 
plan.  On  the  eighth  of  February,  1785,  he  wrote  from  Mount  Vernon  to  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
President  of  Congress,  “ By  the  time  your  Federal  buildings  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  along 
the  point  of  a triangle,  are  fit  for  the  reception  of  Congress,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  very 
improperly  placed  for  the  seat  of  the  empire,  and  will  have  to  undergo  a second  erection  in  a more 
convenient  one.” 
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On  April  5th,  1785,  the  first  appropriation  to  the  Commissioners  was  called  for  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Supplies — “ Federal  Buildings,  $30,000.”  Mr.  Grayson,  of  Virginia,  moved  its  refusal, 
but  he  was  overruled.  Then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Pinckney,  that  vote  was  reconsidered,  and  the 
report  was  recommitted.  Here  the  matter  rested  until  the  twenty-second  of  September,  when  the 
appropriation  of  $30,000  coming  before  the  House,  Mr.  Gerry  moved  to  make  it  the  whole  sum  of 
$100,000.  In  the  meantime,  the  action  of  the  Southern  members  had  so  influenced  Congress  that 
none  of  the  States  except  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  voted  for  it ; upon  which,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Hardy,  of  Virginia,  the  item  was  entirely  stricken  out  of  the  bill.  Thus  died  the  project  to 
make  Trenton  the  Capital  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Blazing  Star  tavern,  where  the  debates  took 
place,  lapses  into  history. 

It  is  of  further  interest  to  know  that  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  1787,  which  con- 
tained a provision  implying  that  the  seat  of  government  should  be  placed  in  a district  “ not  exceeding 
ten  miles  square,”  New  Jersey  again  made  an  offer.  The  convention  of  New  Jersey  which  ratified 
the  Constitution  recommended  to  the  Legislature  to  enter  into  the  competition  for  the  capital,  which 
they  did  by  a bill,  September  9th,  1788,  offering  the  requisite  territory. 

In  September,  1789,  Mr.  Elias  Boudinot,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  once  more  proposed 
“the  banks  of  either  side  of  the  river  Delaware,  not  more  than  eight  miles  above  or  below  the 
lower  falls.”  It  failed  by  a vote  of  four  to  forty-six. 

Unfortunately,  the  subsequent  history  of  the  selec- 
tion of  a capital  for  the  United  States  was  undoubtedly 
a question  of  barter.  The  North  and  South  compro- 
mised on  national  assumption  of  debts  and  a site  for 
the  capital,  the  South  consenting  to  centralizing  schemes 
of  financiering  and  the  North  voted  for  the  Potomac. 

An  incident  of  the  session  of  Congress  in  Trenton 
during  the  fall  and  early  winter  of  1784  was  the  visit  of 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  who  arrived  here  from  the 
South  on  Thursday,  the  tenth  of  December,  and  visited 
Congress  next  day.  A congressional  committee  of  one 
from  each  State,  of  which  Mr.  Jay  was  Chairman, 
received  the  Marquis  in  the  Congress  chamber.  He 
was  assured  that  Congress  continued  to  entertain  the 
same  high  sense  of  his  abilities  and  zeal  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  America,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  which  they 
have  frequently  expressed  and  manifested  on  former 
occasions,  and  which  the  recent  marks  of  his  attention 
to  their  commercial  and  other  interests  have  perfectly 
confirmed.  As  his  uniform  and  unceasing  attachment 
to  this  country  has  resembled  that  of  a patriotic  citizen, 
the  United  States  would  ever  regard  him  with  particular  affection,  and  would  not  cease  to  feel  an 
interest  in  whatever  may  concern  his  honor  and  prosperity,  and  that  their  best  and  kindest  wishes 
will  always  attend  him. 

To  these  sentiments  General  Lafayette  responded  in  a well-chosen  address.  The  Legislature  of 
New  Jersey  was  in  session  in  Trenton,  and  the  members,  through  Governor  William  Livingston, 
President  of  Council,  and  Benjamin  Van  Cleve,  Speaker  of  the  House,  also  presented  an  address  to 
General  Lafayette. 

In  1824,  forty  years  after  this  Trenton  celebration,  General  Lafayette  returned  to  the  United 
States.  In  his  tour  he  arrived  in  Trenton  on  Saturday,  the  twenty-fifth  of  September.  Next- 
morning  he  attended  public  worship  in  the  church  ; afterward  he  visited  Joseph  Bonaparte,  at 
Bordentown,  and  returned  to  spend  the  night.  He  breakfasted  here  again  July  16th,  1825. 

President  Monroe  (who  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Trenton),  on  his  tour  of  1817,  arrived 
here  on  Saturday,  June  7th,  and  attended  worship  the  next  day  in  the  Presbyterian  church. 

In  1799,  Trenton  had  the  honor  of  again  becoming  the  seat  of  the  national  government.  The 
yellow  fever  had  almost  decimated  Philadelphia,  in  consequence  whereof  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
urged  President  Adams  to  follow  his  Cabinet,  remarking  that  “ the  officers  are  all  now  at  this  place, 
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and  not  badlv  accommodated.”  The  President  was  reluctant  to  come,  lie  had  written  in  1797  of 
the  “painful  experience”  by  which  he  had  learned  that  Congress  could  not  find  ‘ ‘ even  tolerable 
accommodation”  here.  However,  he  promised  to  go  by  the  middle  of  October,  submissively 
assuring  his  correspondent,  “ I can  and  will  put  up  with  my  private  secretary  and  two  domestics 
only,  at  the  first  tavern  or  first  private  house  1 can  find.”  He  arrived  on  the  tenth,  and  on  the 
next  day  was  greeted  with  fireworks.  He  found  “the  inhabitants  of  Trenton  wrought  up  to  a 
pitch  of  political  enthusiasm  that  surprised  him,”  in  the  expectation  that  Louis  XVIII.  would  be 
soon  restored  to  the  throne  of  France.  (“Works  of  John  Adams,”  vols.  II.,  VII.,  IX.)  Adams 
had  at  this  time  a conference  of  six  days  with  Hamilton  and  other  members  of  his  Cabinet  before 
they  could  agree  on  the  French  business.  (Randall’s  “Life  of  Jefferson,”  vol.  II.,  pp.  496-8.) 
The  above  citations  are  made  from  Hall’s  “History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.” 

The  final  attempt  made  by  Trenton  to  be  erected  into  the  seat  of  government  was  made  upon 
December  2d,  1801,  when  the  House  resolved  unanimously,  “that  the  members  representing  this 
state,  in  the  Congress  of  the  Pnited  States,  be  and  they  are  hereby  requested,  if  Congress  should 
resolve  to  move,  for  the  purpose  of  better  accommodation,  from  the  city  of  Washington,  to  use 
their  best  efforts  to  procure  their  removal  to  the  city  of  Trenton  ; and  they  are  hereby  authorized 
to  proffer,  in  the  name  of  this  state,  the  State  House  and  other  public  buildings  belonging  to  the 
state  for  the  use  of  congress  and  their  officers,  for  any  length  of  time  that  the  congress  shall  wish 
to  occupy  them,  and  that  his  excellency,  the  governor,  be  requested  to  transmit  a copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  members  of  congress  from  this  state,  to  be  used  by  them  as  occasion  may  offer.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


WASHINGTON’S  RECEPTION  BY  THE  PEOPLE  OF  NEW  JERSEY  IN  1789. 


The  Constitutional  Government  Established  and  Washington  Becomes  President — He 
Leaves  Alexandria,  and  his  Philadelphia  Welcome — His  Advent  in  Trenton  and  the 
Preparations  for  his  Reception — Those  who  Took  Part  Therein — Washington’s  Letter 
— Trenton  Commemorates  the  Death  of  General  Washington — Benjamin  Harrison, 
One  Hundred  Years  after,  Follows  in  the  Footsteps  of  Washington— Action  of  the 
New  Jersey  Historical  Society. 


'RENTON’S  part  in  the  American  Revolution  is  rendered  doubly  interesting  by 
virtue  of  subsequent  events.  The  thirteen  Colonies,  in  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, threw  aside  their  sovereignty  and  became  the  United  States,  whose  first 
President  was  George  Washington.  In  1776,  General  Washington  had  turned  the 
tide  of  battle,  and  in  1789,  upon  the  sixth  of  April,  the  American  Congress 
declared  him  to  be  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  infant  nation.  In  obedience  to 
the  demands  of  his  country,  the  hero  of  the  Revolution  left  his  plantation  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  to  guide  the  civil  government  and  assume  new  duties  as  the 
Father  of  his  Country.  His  progress  northward  from  Alexandria  was  marked  by 
spontaneous  demonstrations  of  popular  affection.  Ovations  at  all  the  large  towns 
testified  to  the  gratitude  of  the  citizens  of  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey, 
whose  soil  had  been  reddened  with  the  blood  of  patriots,  outvied  her  neighbors  in  her  enthusiasm. 
The  news  that  General  Washington  was  the  guest  of  the  City  Tavern,  in  Philadelphia,  upon  the 
afternoon  of  April  20th,  attracted  many  Jerseymen  to  the  metropolis  of  the  Delaware  Valley  and 
prepared  the  way  for  a welcome,  truly  royal,  which  New  Jersey  gave  him  upon  the  following  day. 
The  event  is  thus  described  by  General  Stryker  : 

“About  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  April  21st,  1789,  he  left  Philadelphia  in  the  midst  of  a 
disagreeable  rain.  He  was  now  riding  in  a close  carriage,  having  as  his  companions  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  David  Humphreys,  an  aide-de-camp  on  his  staff  during  the  war  and  for  some  months  a 
member  of  his  own  household  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  Mr.  Charles  Thomson,  the  Secretary  of  the 
late  Continental  Congress.  The  Philadelphia  Troop  of  Light  Horse  escorted  them  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  city. 

“It  was  about  two  o’clock  that  day  when  the  carriage  arrived  at  the  old  stone  ferry-house  at 
Colvin’s  Ferry,  now  Morrisville.  Here  Patrick  Colvin,  the  owner  of  the  ferry,  took  charge  of  the 
Presidential  party  and  personally  ferried  them  over  the  Delaware  river.  At  the  Trenton  landing, 
near  the  tavern  of  Rensselaer  Williams,  the  party  was  met  by  General  Philemon  Dickinson, 
Major  Richard  Howell,  afterward  Governor  of  the  State,  Rev.  James  F.  Armstrong,  Chief  Justice 
David  Brearley,  Dr.  Israel  Smith  and  other  leading  citizens  of  Trenton.  He  was  greeted  also 
by  ‘ an  admiring  concourse  ’ of  the  inhabitants  of  Bloomsbury  and  Lamberton,  who  had  gathered 
on  the  river  bank.  Captain  Bernard  Hanlon’s  battery  fired  a salute,  and  the  troop  of  horse, 
commanded  by  Captain  Isaac  Carle,  the  light  infantry  companies  of  Captain  Hanior,  Captain 
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M unn,  Captain  Abraham  Clavpool  and  Captain  Albemarle  Collins,  formed  the  escorting  column 
into  the  village  of  Trenton.  General  Washington  and  his  suite  here  mounted  horses  prepared  for 
them,  and  in  this  manner  proceeded  up  the  Ferry  road  and  thence  toward  the  bridge  over  the 
Assunpink  creek. 

“The  column  started  from  the  ferry  at  just  three  o’clock,  and  the  following  was  the  order  of 
the  procession  : 

“ Party  of  Horse. 

“ The  Light  Infantry. 

“ His  Excellency  on  horseback,  attended  by  Mr.  Secretary  Thomson  and  Colonel  Humphreys. 

“The  Light  Horse. 

“The  Gentlemen  of  the  town  and  neighborhood  on  horseback. 

“At  the  bridge  over  the  creek  the  ladies  of  Trenton  had  formed  a plan  to  testify  to  General 
W ashington  their  appreciation  of  his  noble  deeds  and  the  love  which  the  whole  nation  felt  for  its 

great  deliverer.  Here  he  had  captured  a body  of  Hessian 
mercenaries,  under  Colonel  Rail,  who  had  done  all  that 
bad  men  could  do  to  injure  the  good  people  of  the 
Jerseys.  On  this  very  Spot  he  had  withstood  for  hours 
the  advance  of  the  British,  and  afterward  had  performed 
one  of  the  masterly  movements  of  the  war.  During 
these  eventful  two  weeks  he  had  nearly  freed  the  entire 
State;  of  an  insolent  foe.  In  grateful  memory  of  the 
successful  issue  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  the  ladies 
prepared  for  Washington  a reception  which  was  peculiar 
in  the  good  taste  displayed,  and  which  certainly  was 
intensely  gratifying  to  him. 

“Oil  the  north  side  of  the  bridge  an  arch  about 
twenty  feet  high  was  raised,  supported  on  one  side  by 
seven  and  on  the  other  by  six  pillars.  The  arch  was  nearly 
twenty  feet  wide  and  about  twelve  feet  in  length.  Each 
of  the  thirteen  pillars  was  entirely  covered  with  masses 
of  evergreens  and  wreaths  of  laurel,  and  the  arches  above 
were  closely  twined  about  with  the  same  material,  and 
festooned  inside  with  long  ropes  of  laurel  and  the  flowers  of  early  spring.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  archway,  the  side  which  first  appeared  to  the  Presidential  party,  an  inscription  in  large  gilt 
letters  nn  a blue  ground  was  fastened,  and  beautifully  ornamented  with  flowers  : 


- 

General  Philemon  Dickinson 


THE  DEFENDER  OF  TIIE  MOTHERS  WILL  BE  THE  PROTECTOR  OF  THE  DAUGHTERS. 


“Above  this  arch  was  a circlet  of  laurels  and  flowers,  wreathing  the  dates  of  those  two  events 
just  referred  to  : 


‘December  26,  1776 — January  2,  1777.’ 


“On  the  top  of  this  mass  of  evergreens  was  a large  sunflower,  which  was  intended  to 
emblemize  the  American  people,  who  turned  toward  him  as  the  only  Sun  which  would  give  life 
and  warmth  to  the  body  politic. 

“The  structure  had  been  erected  the  day  previous  by  workmen  in  charge  of  Benjamin  Yard, 
and  the  ladies  had  been  busy  all  the  morning  putting  in  position  the  wreaths  and  emblems  which 
they  had  with  such  taste  prepared.  Beneath  this  arch  General  Washington  must  pass  to  enter 
Trenton. 

“As  he  came  to  the  high  ground  on  Mill  Hill,  some  two  hundred  yards  below  the  creek,  the 
beautiful  triumphal  arch  appeared.  But  as  he  passed  through  the  archway  with  uncovered  head 
a still  more  lovely  sight  greeted  him.  On  the  one  side  of  the  arch  he  saw  six  little  girls  dressed  in 
white  carrying  baskets  of  flowers  ; on  the  other  side,  thirteen  young  ladies  to  represent  the  several 
States,  who  were  dressed  in  a similar  style,  and  also  had  baskets  filled  with  flowers.  Behind  all 
these  a number  of  the  matrons  of  the  town  and  neighboring  villages. 
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“As  Washington  entered  the  arch  the  six  little  girls  began  to  sing  a beautiful  ode  which  had 
been  written  by  Major  Richard  Howell,  and  which,  under  the  instruction  of  Rev.  James  F. 
Armstrong,  they  performed  with  exquisite  sweetness  : 

“Welcome,  mighty  Chief  ! once  more 
Welcome  to  this  grateful  shore  ! 

Now  no  mercenary  foe 
Aims  again  the  fatal  blow — 

Aims  at  thee  the  fatal  blow. 

‘ 1 Virgins  fair,  and  Matrons  grave, 

Those  thy  conquering  arms  did  save, 

Build  for  thee  triumphal  bowers, 

Strew,  ye  fair,  his  way  with  flowers — 

Strew  your  Hero’s  way  with  flowers  ! 

“The  first  four  lines  were  sung  by  both  matrons  and  young  ladies,  the  young  ladies  sang  the 
fifth  line,  the  matrons  the  first  part  and  the  young  ladies  the  last  part  of  the  sixth  line,  then  both 
sang  the  next  two  lines,  the  matrons  the  ninth,  the  young  ladies  the  tenth  line. 


“His  horse  paced  slowly  through  the  arch,  and  as  the  last  two  lines  of  the  ode  were  sung  the 
pathway  was  strewn  with  flowers  by  the  young  ladies  and  little  girls.  General  Washington  bowed 
frequently  on  either  side  in  response  to  this  novel  greeting,  and  his  deep  emotion  could  not  in  the 
least  be  concealed. 

“From  all  the  information  which  could  lie  obtained  from  one  of  the  participants  in  this  recep- 
tion who  was  living  in  the  year  1850,  from  one  who  died  in  1864  and  another  in  1871,  from  others 
who  remember  to  have  seen  it,  and  from  tradition  in  the  families  of  Trenton,  it  is  believed  that  the 
following  were  the  matrons  who  assembled  at  the  house  of  James  Ewing,  now  the  southwest  corner 
of  Broad  and  Lafayette  streets,  and  who  took  charge  of  the  beautiful  ceremonies  on  that  occasion  : 
“Mrs.  Susannah  Armstrong,  Mrs.  Mary  Borden,  Mrs.  Susannah  Calhoun,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Chambers,  Mrs.  Esther  Cox,  Mrs.  Mary  Dickinson,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ewing,  Mrs.  Sarah  Furman, 
Mrs.  Susannah  Gordon,  Mrs.  Mary  Hanna,  Mrs.  Sarah  How,  Mrs.  Keziah  B.  Howell,  Mrs.  Mary 
Hunt,  Mrs.  Esther  Lowrey,  Mrs.  Sarah  Milnor,  Mrs.  Ann  Richmond,  Mrs.  Mary  Smith,  Mrs. 
Rachel  Stevens,  Mrs.  Annis  Stockton,  Mrs.  Catherine  Stockton,  Mrs.  Jane  Tate  and  Mrs.  Grace 
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Woodruff.  The  thirteen  young  ladies  who  represented  the  States  were  Miss  Eleanor  Armstrong, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Borden,  Miss  Elizabeth  Cadwalader,  Miss  Catherine  Calhoun,  Miss  Esther  Cox,  Miss 
Mary  Cox,  Miss  Mary  Dickinson,  Miss  Maria  Furman,  Miss  Mary  C.  Keen,  Miss  Mary  Lowrey, 
Miss  Maria  Meredith,  Miss  Sarah  Moore  and  Miss  Margaret  Tate.  The  six  little  girls  who  sang  the 
ode  of  welcome  were  Miss  Sarah  Airy,  Miss  Jemima  Broadhurst,  Miss  Sarah  Collins,  Miss  Sarah 
IIow,  Miss  Sarah  B.  Howell  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Milnor.  After  the  tribute  of  respect  at  the  arch- 
way, the  escort  proceeded  to  Samuel  Henry’s  City  Tavern,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Second  and 
Warren  streets,  where  General  Washington  dined  with  the  principal  citizens  of  the  place  and  held  a 
reception  in  the  parlors  of  the  inn. 

“Late  in  the  afternoon  he  took  carriage  for  Princeton,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong  accompanying 
him  that  far  on  his  journey.  It  is  generally  understood  that  they  spent  that  night  at  the  residence 
of  the  President  of  the  college,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Witherspoon. 

“During  the  afternoon  a copy  of  the  song  with  which  the  little  girls  had  greeted  him  at  the 
Trenton  bridge  had  been  given  him,  and  he  handed  Mr.  Armstrong  that  evening  the  following  letter  : 
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“ This  letter  was  read  tlie  following  afternoon  at  an  assemblage  of  the  ‘ white-robed  choir’  at 
the  residence  of  Dr.  Isaac  Smith,  on  King,  now  Warren,  street,  the  property  now  covered  by  the 
American  Hotel. 

[The  letter,  being  afterward  printed  and  each  lady  receiving  a copy,  was  preserved  in  the 
original  in  the  families  of  Dr.  Smith,  Chief  Justice  Ewing  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Armstrong.] 

“Leaving  Princeton,  General  Washington  met  William  Livingston,  the  War  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  they  rode  on  to  Woodbridge,  where  they  spent  the  night,  it  is  generally  thought,  at  John 
Manning’s  inn. 

“On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  April  23d,  a number  of  military  companies  marched  to 
Bridgetown,  lower  Rahway,  and,  with  a considerable  number  of  the  citizens  of  the  neighborhood, 
met  the  General  and  escorted  him  into  Elizabeth  Town,  where  he  ‘ received  a federal  salutation.’ 
After  a popular  reception,  he  received  a committee  of  Congress  at  the  home  of  the  Hon.  Elias 
Boudinot  and  thence  repaired  to  Elizabeth  Town  Point,  attended  by  a vast  concourse  of  people. 
He  then  reviewed  the  escorting  troops  and  took  leave  of  the  party  of  Jerseymen. 

“With  the  Congressional  Committee,  with  whom  were  Colonel  Humphreys  and  Mr.  Thompson, 
at  high  noon  he  entered  a large  boat  elegantly  adorned, 
and  manned  by  thirteen  skillful  pilots  of  the  harbor.  They 
were  all  dressed  in  white  sailor  costume. 

“A  large  number  of  smaller  boats,  handsomely  fes- 
tooned, accompanied  him.  Flags  were  flying  from  every 
vessel  in  the  bay.  With  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
with  the  discharge  of  artillery  and  the  loud  welcome 
of  the  people,  he  reached  Murray’s  wharf,  now  Wall 
street,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  between  two  and  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Here  he  was  received  by 
George  Clinton,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  Richard 
Yarick,  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  on  April  30th  he  was 
inaugurated  first  President  of  the  United  States.” 

It  is  of  especial  interest  to  recall  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  General  Washington,  in  which  Trenton  was 
deeply  interested.  Dr.  John  Hall,  in  his  history,  states 
that  a public  commemoration  thereof  was  observed  in 
Trenton  on  the  fourteenth  of  January,  1800.  By  invita- 
tion of  the  Governor  and  Mayor,  with  the  Rev.  Messrs. 

Hunter,  Waddell  and  Armstrong,  on  behalf  of  the  citi- 
zens, President  Smith  delivered  the  oration,  and  it  was 
published.  The  late  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Newburgh,  who 
was  their  in  college,  relates  in  his  Autobiography  (edited  by  Dr.  Carnahan,  1856)  that  a large 
number  of  students  walked  from  Princeton  to  hear  the  oration.  A procession  was  formed  opposite 
the  Episcopal  church,  from  which  a bier  was  carried,  preceded  by  the  clergy,  and  all  passed  to  the 
State  House,  where  the  ceremonies  were  performed.  At  a certain  stanza  in  one  of  the  elegiac 
songs,  “eight  beautiful  girls,  of  about  ten  years  of  age,  dressed  in  white  robes  and  black  sashes, 
with  baskets  on  their  arms  filled  with  sprigs  of  cypress,  rose  from  behind  the  Speaker’s  seat,”  and 
strewed  the  cypress  on  the  mock  coffin. 

One  hundred  years  after  General  Washington  passed  through  Trenton  on  the  way  to  his 
inauguration,  Benjamin  Harrison,  President  of  the  United  States,  followed  in  turn  the  route  taken 
by  his  predecessor.  A special  train  of  parlor  cars  conveyed  the  President  and  distinguished  guests 
from  the  Capital  of  the  United  States  to  New  York.  A change  of  plans  necessitated  the  abandon- 
ment of  a popular  reception  in  Trenton,  and  the  train  passed  through  the  town  to  Elizabeth,  where 
President  Harrison  was  the  guest  of  the  late  Governor  Robert  Stockton  Green.  A truly  royal 
welcome  awaited  the  successor  of  General  Washington,  and  there  the  enthusiasm  and  patriotism  of 
all  New  Jersey  found  its  expression. 

To  commemorate  this  event,  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  upon  the  occasion  of  its  fiftieth 
anniversary,  in  May,  1895,  presented  President  Harrison  with  a medal  of  superior  beauty  and 
workmanship,  being  tendered  on  the  part  of  the  sochdy  by  President  Scott,  of  Rutgers.  President 
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Scott  in  1 1 i - address  spoke  of  the  part  New  .Jersey  had  played  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution. 
One  of  the  few  States  to  send  delegates  to  the  Annapolis  convention,  from  which  resulted  the  plan 
of  a more  perfect  union,  it  was  noteworthy  that  “James  Madison  sketched  the  national  plan. 
William  Paterson  claimed  and  secured  through  the  temporary  Jersey  plan  the  permanent  and  equal 
recognition  of  the  States,  and  Oliver  Ellsworth  cleared  the  way  for  the  blending  plan  in  which  the 
brightest  life  of  each  of  these  forces  is  conditioned  upon  the  welfare  of  the  other.  James  Madison 
and  Oliver  Ellsworth  received  their  first  lessons  in  statecraft  at  the  knee  of  Princeton  mother.” 

The  medal  is  of  solid  gold,  made  by  Tiffany.  The  face  bears  the  likeness  of  George  Wash- 
ington. The  reverse  contains  words  of  advice  from  Washington  and  emblems  of  the  society  and 
the  seal  of  the  society.  The  officers  of  the  society  are  : President,  Dr.  Samuel  II.  Pennington  ; Vice 
Presidents,  General  William  S.  Stryker,  Rev.  Dr.  George  S.  Mott,  Jonathan  W.  Roberts;  Librarian 
and  Treasurer,  lion.  Frederick  W.  Iticord  ; Corresponding  Secretary,  William  Nelson;  Recording 
Secretary,  Ernest  E.  Coe. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


SOME  EARLY  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  TRENTON. 

The  Journal  of  William  Edmundson — The  Letter  of  Maiilon  Stacy — Smith’s  Description 
— The  Travels  of  Marquis  he  Chastellux — Priest’s  Mistakes — Elkanah  Watson  Visits 
the  Town — “Salmagundi” — Bissot  and  Wansey — The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault — F.  A. 
Michaux — Gordon’ s ‘ ‘ Gazetteer.  ’ ’ 

HE  HISTORICAL  allusions  to  Trenton,  culled  from  a variety  of  sources,  give  us 
interesting  pen  pictures  of  the  town  as  it  was  in  early  days.  These  have  been 
cited,  in  many  cases,  verbatim , so  that  the  various  phases  of  city  growth  may  lie 
the  more  completely  illustrated.  The  newspapers  of  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Boston,  which,  with  an  occasional  London  gazette,  alone  circulated  in 
colonial  New  Jersey,  give  us  little  or  no  information  of  a descriptive  character. 
From  the  journals  of  voyageurs,  and  particularly  from  the  diurnal  records  of  the 
traveling  ministers  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  one  must  search  for  information. 
These  excerpts  include  but  a small  portion  of  those  which  could  be  obtained,  but 
are  nevertheless  arranged  in  such  chronological  order  that  the  general  growth  of 
the  town  may  be  readily  followed. 

The  earliest  English  name  given  to  the  land  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Trenton  was  “The 
Falls,”  or,  as  the  early  records  have  it,  “ye  fialles  of  ye  De  La  Ware.”  That  the  locality  was 
very  early  so  called  is  proved  by  the  journal  of  William  Edmundson,  traveling  minister  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Leaving  Shrewsbury,  in  Monmouth  county,  in  the  year  1675,  he  traveled 
southward  to  Maryland,  and  thus  describes  the  incidents  of  his  visit.  One  of  a party  starting  with 
an  Indian  guide,  they  lost  their  way  and  retraced  their  steps  to  the  Raritan  river.  There  they 
found  a small  path  leading  to  Delaware  Falls.  Thus  says  Edmundson  : 

“We  travelled  that  day,  and  saw  no  tame  creature.  At  night  we  kindled  a fire  in  the  wilderness 
and  lay  by  it,  as  we  used  to  do  in  such  journeys.  Next  day,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  by  the 
good  hand  of  God,  we  came  well  to  the  Falls,  and  by  his  providence  found  there  an  Indian  man,  a 
woman,  and  boy  with  a canoe  : so  we  hired  him  for  some  wampampeg  to  help  us  over  in  the  canoe  ; 
we  swam  our  horses,  and  though  the  river  was  broad,  yet  got  well  over,  and  by  the  directions  we 
received  from  friends,  travelled  towards  Delawaretown,  [probably  Newcastle,]  along  the  west  side 
of  the  river.  When  we  had  rode  some  miles,  we  baited  our  horses  and  refreshed  ourselves  with 
such  provisions  as  we  had,  for  as  yet  we  were  not  come  to  any  inhabitants . ” 

The  designation  of  “The  Falls”  probably  died  out  by  1750,  but  a sentiment  lingered  around 
the  name  for  many  years.  As  late  as  1824,  there  was  incorporated  in  Trenton  “The  Bible  Society 
of  Delaware  Falls.” 

In  1680,  Stacy  wrote  “From  the  Falls  of  Delaware  in  West  New  Jersey”  (Trenton)  : “This 
is  a most  brave  place.  * * * We  have  wanted  nothing  since  we  came  hither.  * * * They 

[the  immigrants]  improve  their  lands  and  have  good  crops.”  Stacy  indicates  the  immobility  of 
the  North  English  farmer  when  lie  says  “I  wonder  at  our  Yorkshire  people  that  they  rather  live  in 
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servitude  * * * than  stir  out  of  the  chimney  corner  and  transport  themselves  to  a place 
* * * where  they  might  know  better  tilings.” 

An  extremely  interesting  pre-Revolutionary  view  of  the  vicinity  of  Trenton  may  be  had  in 
Smith’s  History  (1765).  The  river  navigation  above  Trenton  was  confined  to  the  troughlike  boats, 
forty  or  fifty  feet  long,  square  above  the  head  and  sterns,  sloping  fore  and  aft.  They  were  six  or 
seven  feet  wide,  and  drew  about  two  feet  of  water,  with  a tonnage  of  five  or  six  hundred  bushels  of 
wheat.  These  Durham  boats  were  especially  strong,  and  were  constructed  to  “run”  the  rapids 
during  the  spring  and  fall  freshets.  In  Burlington  county,  which  lay  to  the  south  of  Assanpink 
creek,  pork  was  a staple  for  West  India  trade,  with  beef,  mutton,  cheese  and  butter  for  Philadel- 
phia markets.  Of  Hunterdon  county,  in  the  southern  corner  of  which  Trenton  was  situated, 
Smith  says  it  “is  the  most  populous  and  opulent  county  in  the  Province.  The  land  is  generally 
good  for  tillage  ; wheat  the  staple.  * * * The  courts  are  held  at  Trenton,  a place  of  concourse 

and  lively  trade.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  the  tide  and  in  a high  pleasant  situation  ; the  inhabitants 
have  a public  library.” 

In  the  “Travels  of  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,”  about  the  year  1785  (vol.  I.,  p.  168),  he 
records  his  trip  from  the  classic  and  martial  ground  of  Princeton.  He  further  says  : 

“ I arrived  early  at  Trenton,  having  remarked  nothing  interesting  on  the  road,  unless  it  be  the 
beauty  of  the  country,  which  everywhere  corresponds  with  the  reputation  of  the  Jerseys,  called  the 
garden  of  America.  On  approaching  Trenton,  the  road  descends  a little,  and  permits  one  to  see 
at  the  east  end  of  the  town  the  orchard  where  the  Hessians  hastily  collected  and  surrendered 
prisoners.”  He  gives  a brief  review  of  the  battle  of  Trenton,  of  which  it  is  truly  said  that  it 
“was  neither  honourable  or  dishonourable  for  the  Hessians;  but  which  proves  that  no  troops 
existing  can  be  reckoned  on,  when  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  surprised.”  At  dinner  he  found 
his  “headquarters  well  established  in  a good  inn  kept  by  Mr.  Williams.  The  sign  of  this  inn  is  a 
philosophical,  or  if  you  will,  a political  emblem.  It  represents  a beaver  at  work,  with  his  little 
teeth,  to  bring  down  a large  tree  and  underneath  is  written  Persevando . ” Governor  Livingston,  who 
was  for  so  long  the  object  of  Tory  vengeance  that  he  was  obliged  to  constantly  change  his  abiding- 
place,  visited  the  Marquis,  who  speaks  of  His  Excellency  as  ‘ ‘ an  old  man  much  respected  and  who 
passes  for  a very  sensible  man.  ’ ’ The  Frenchman  and  the  Governor  took  a ‘ ‘ little  walk  before 
dinner,”  examining  the  environs  of  the  town.  At  dinner  were  the  Marquis,  the  Governor,  Colonel 
Moyland,  51.  de  Gimat  and  two  aides-de-camp  of  General  Lafayette.  A Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
Trenton  on  business  and  a Captain  of  American  Artillery  “came  and  set  down  at  table  with  us 
without  any  ceremony  ; it  being  the  custom  of  the  country  for  travellers  when  they  meet  at  the  hour 
of  dinner  to  dine  together.  ’ ’ The  dinner  was  excellent ; the  wine  rare  and  dear  ; and,  although  the 
Justice  and  the  Captain  knew  that  the  repast  was  to  by  charged  to  the  Marquis,  they  “set  off 
without  saying  a word  to  me  on  the  subject.” 

Priest,  the  English  traveler,  in  America  1793-97,  made  the  curious  mistake  that  has  until  this 
day  marked  the  visits  of  voyageurs.  He  remained  in  Trenton  over  night,  but  left  before  sunrise  the 
next  morning,  a circumstance  he  much  regretted,  as  he  wished  to  see  the  falls  so  worthy  the 
attention  of  a traveler.  He  had  confounded  the  Trenton  falls,  or  Delaware  river  rapids,  of  a 
descent  of  about  eighteen  feet  in  six  miles,  with  the  Trenton  Falls  of  West  Canada  creek,  New 
York.  Francis  Baily,  President  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  London,  who  visited  New 
Jersey  in  1796,  says  of  the  falls,  “these  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  falls,  being  nothing  more  than 
a ledge  of  rocks  reaching  across  the  river,  and  obstructing  the  navigation  for  large  vessels.” 

Elkanah  Watson,  in  his  Memoirs,  credits  Trenton  with  only  seventy  dwellings,  situate  prin- 
cipally on  two  narrow  streets  running  parallel  (now  Broad  and  Warren),  whilst  the  travels  of  the 
Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault,  Liancourt  (1795-97),  gives  the  town  three  hundred  houses,  mostly 
wooden,  those  on  the  high  street  being  best,  “but  very  moderate  in  their  appearance.”  Isaac 
Weld,  Jr.,  published  his  travels  in  1799,  and  credits  the  town  with  two  hundred  neatly-built 
houses,  four  churches  and  commodious  streets.  Melish,  in  his  travels,  in  1806-07,  makes  Trenton 
“a  handsome  little  town,  containing  about  two  hundred  houses.” 

The  situation  of  the  town  seems  to  have  something  that  takes  the  French  eye.  In  1805, 
General  Moreau  established  his  residence  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte 
was  disappointed  in  the  purchase  of  a site  adjoining  (now  in)  the  town,  before  he  settled  a few 
miles  below.  Moreau’s  mansion  was  burnt  down  on  Christmas  day,  1811.  The  stable  became  a 
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manufactory.  Upon  his  first  arrival  the  General  resided  “at  the  seat  of  Mr.  Le  Guen,  at  Morris- 
ville.”  By  virtue  of  an  act  of  Legislature  (March  5th,  1816),  the  estate  of  one  hundred  and  five 
acres  was  sold  by  Moreau’s  executor,  three  years  after  his  fall  at  Dresden.  It  may  have  been  the 
reputation  of  the  river  scenery  that  gave  the  hint  to  the  wits  of  “Salmagundi,”  in  the  journal  of  an 
imaginary  traveler  : “Trenton — built  above  the  head  of  navigation,  to  encourage  commerce — capital 
of  the  State — only  wants  a castle,  a bay,  a mountain,  a sea,  and  a volcano,  to  bear  a strong  resem- 
blance to  the  bay  of  Naples.”  (“Salmagundi,”  by  Irving,  Paulding,  &c.,  1807.)  (Hall.) 

Brissot,  the  Girondist,  who  died  by  the  guillotine  in  1793,  was  here  in  1788.  “The  taverns,” 
he  writes  (“Nouveau  Voyage  dans  les  Etats-unis,  fait  en  1788,”  J.  P.  Brissot  de  Warville,  I.,  p. 
148),  “are  much  dearer  on  this  road  than  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  I paid  at  Trenton 
for  a dinner  3s.  6d.  money  of  Pennsylvania.  We  passed  the  ferry  from  Trenton  at  seven  in  the 
morning.  The  Delaware,  which  separates  Pennsylvania  from  New-Jersey,  is  a superb  river.  The 
prospect  from  the  middle  of  the  river  is  charming.  On  the  right  you  see  mills  and  manufactories  ; 
on  the  left  two  charming  little  towns  which  overlook  the  water.  The  borders  of  this  river  are  still  in 
their  wild  state.  In  the  forests  which  cover  them  there  are  some  enormous  trees.  There  are  like- 
wise some  houses,  but  they  are  not  equal,  in  point  of  simple  elegance,  to  those  of  Massachusetts.” 

In  1794,  an  English  tourist  says  of  our  town  : “The  houses  join  each  other,  and  form  regular 
streets,  very  much  like  some  of  the  small  towns  in  Devonshire.  The  town  has  a very  good  market, 
which  is  well  supplied  with  butcher’s  meat,  fish,  and  poultry.  Many  good  shops  are  to  be  seen 
there,  in  general  with  seats  on  each  side  the  entrance,  and  a step  or  two  up  into  each  house.  ’ ’ The 
market  prices  on  the  day  of  this  visit  were,  beef  8cl. , mutton  4d. , veal  4d.  ‘ ‘ This  was  dearer  than 

common  on  two  accounts  ; the  great  quantity  lately  bought  up  for  exportation  upon  taking  off  the 
embargo,  and  the  Assembly  of  the  State  being  then  sitting  at  Trenton.  Land  here  sells,  of  the  best 
kind,  at  about  ten  pounds  [twenty-seven  dollars]  an  acre.”  (“Journal  of  an  Excursion  to  the 
United  States  in  the  Summer  of  1794,”  by  Henry  Wansey,  F.A.S.,  a Wiltshire  clothier.) 

The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault,  about  1784,  makes  this  entry  in  his  journal  : “About  a quarter 
of  a mile  beyond  Trenton  is  the  passage  over  the  Delaware  by  a ferry,  which,  though  ten  stage- 
coaches daily  pass  in  it,  is  such  that  it  would  be  reckoned  a very  bad  ferry  in  Europe.  On  the 
farther  side  of  the  river  the  retrospect  to  Trenton  is,  in  a considerable  degree,  pleasing.  The 
ground  between  that  town  and  the  Delaware  is  smooth,  sloping,  decorated  with  the  flowers  and 
verdure  of  a fine  meadow.  In  the  environs  of  the  town,  too,  are  a number  of  handsome  villas 
which  greatly  enrich  the  landscape.”  (“Travels  in  1795-97,”  vol.  I.,  p.  549.)  In  April,  1795, 
Peter  Howell  advertised  a “two-horse  coachee”  to  leave  Trenton  for  Philadelphia  every  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday,  at  eleven  o’clock.  Fare  for  a passenger,  12s.  6cl. ; fourteen  pounds  of 
baggage  allowed. 

The  celebrated  French  naturalist,  F.  A.  Michaux,  son  of  A.  Michaux,  sent  over  by  Louis  XVI. 
for  botanical  research,  passing  in  1802,  gives  us  this  paragraph  : “Among  the  other  small  towns  by 
the  roadside,  Trenton  seemed  worthy  of  attention.  Its  situation  upon  the  Delaware,  the  beautiful 
tract  of  country  that  surrounds  it,  must  render  it  a most  delightful  place  of  abode.”  (“  Travels  of 
Francois  Andre  Michaux.”)  By  an  act  of  March  3d,  1786,  the  Legislature  granted  Andre,  the 
traveler’s  father,  permission  to  hold  land,  not  exceeding  two  hundred  acres,  in  any  part  of  the 
State  for  a botanical  garden.  There  is  a memoir  of  Francois  (who  was  the  author  of  the  “North 
American  Sylva”)  in  the  “Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,”  vol.  XI.  Three 
years  before  the  above-mentioned  act,  the  French  Consul  for  New  Jersey  offered  in  the  King’s  name 
all  kinds  of  seeds  whenever  a botanical  garden  should  be  established.  The  Legislature  (December 
10th,  1783)  made  the  ingenious  reply  that  as  soon  as  they  established  such  a garden  they  should  he 
glad  to  receive  the  seeds. 

In  1834,  Gordon’s  “Gazetteer”  of  New  Jersey  was  issued.  In  the  description  of  Trenton 
it  says  that  there  is  in  the  city  “a  state  house  100  x 60  feet,  with  bow  at  either  end,  cupola 
and  bell  the  building  is  of  stone,  stuccoed  in  imitation  of  dark  granite,”  together  with  the  Gov- 
ernor’s residence,  three  fire-proof  offices,  a bank  incorporated  in  1804,  an  academy,  three  boarding 
and  day-schools  for  females  and  several  common  schools.  Trenton,  in  local  parlance,  included  the 
villages  of  Mill  Hill,  Bloomsbury  and  Lamberton,  then  in  Burlington  county.  The  churches  were 
Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Friends’,  Baptist,  Reformed  Baptist,  Roman  Catholic,  Methodist  and 
African  Methodist.  Trenton  proper  included  425  dwellings,  13  taverns,  about  30  stores  ; Mill  Hill 
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had  7s  dwellings,  4 stores  and  4 taverns  ; Bloomsbury  had  14-3  dwellings,  2 stores  and  5 taverns, 
and  Lambert  on  G4  dwellings,  2 stores  and  2 taverns.  A line  of  steamboats  ran  daily  to  Phila- 
delphia and  stages  three  times  per  diem  to  that  city,  as  well  as  New  York.  Local  lines  served 
Princeton  and  the  rural  districts.  The  State  Prison,  at  Lamberton,  had  accommodation  for  150 
convicts.  “The  framed  bridge  over  the  Delaware,”  having  a span  of  1,100  feet,  double  carriage- 
way and  foot-paths,  “resting  on  the  cords  of,  and  suspended  from,  a series  of  five  arches  supported 
on  stone  piers,”  was  “much  admired  for  its  lightness  grace  and  strength.”  Two  cotton  mills  on 
the  Assanpink,  with  5,400  spindles,  one  mill  for  power  looms,  and  on  the  Delaware  two  mills  for 
looms  are  mentioned.  The  Trenton  Falls  Company,  incorporated  1831,  which,  with  the  canal, 
“have  given  new  life  to  business  and  enterprise,”  were  anticipated  factors  in  the  development  of 
the  city. 

A most  enthusiastic  and  truthful  exposition  of  the  advantages  of  Trenton  as  a manufacturing 
center,  closes  the  description.  Attention  is  called  to  the  location  of  the  town  on  river  and  canal,  in 
the  midst  of  a fertile  agricultural  country  where  labor  is  plenty  and  provisions  are  cheap  ; with 
facilities  for  obtaining  coal  and  one  railroad  projected  to  New  York  and  two  practically  completed 
to  Philadelphia,  one  from  M orris v die  and  the  other  from  Bordentown,  and,  above  all,  “convenience 
in  obtaining  raw  material,  unfailing  power  for  its  manipulation  and  a chance  of  and  ready  access  to 
the  best  markets  of  the  country.” 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  CORPORATE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  TRENTON. 

TRENTON  BEFORE  THE  CHARTER  OF  1792. 

Characteristics  of  Trenton’s  Growth — County  Lines,  with  Trenton  as  the  Shire  Town— 
The  Organization  of  Trenton  Township — The  Early  Jail— Character  of  the  Town  in 
the  Middle  of  the  Last  Century — Trenton’s  Colonial  Charter — The  Village  Becomes 
a Borough  Town — Its  Boundaries — The  Officers  and  Their  Duties — The  Charter 
Becomes  Unwieldy  and  is  Surrendered — A Notice  of  Trenton’s  Fair  and  Market. 

R-OPER  view  of  the  corporate  history  of  the  city  of  Trenton  leads  us  to  the  very 
beginnings  of  town  life.  Unlike  so  many  cities  which  have  grown  by  fitfully 
embracing  great  sections  of  rural  territory,  Trenton  has  increased  from  within, 
outward.  This  is  the  converse  of  the  proposition  usually  presented.  The 
corporate  history  of  many  cities  is  the  history  of  the  environs  which  they  have 
absorbed.  Trenton  had  no  small  towns  around  her — lesser  satellites — except, 
of  course,  South  Trenton,  Chambersburg  and  Millharn,  which,  though  under 
separate  governments,  were,  nevertheless,  an  integral  part  of  herself.  The 
history  of  Trenton  is  the  history  of  the  city — -not  the  record  of  the  near-by 
townships. 

Thus,  as  the  corporate  record  is  purely  evolutionary,  the  germ  lies  in  the  town  as  “The  Falls 
of  the  Delaware.” 

By  virtue  of  an  act  passed  January  21st,  1709-10,  the  boundaries  of  the  counties  of  New 
Jersey  were  further  divided  and  ascertained.  Much  uncertainty  had  existed,  giving  rise  to  manifold 
inconveniences.  Burlington,  which  then  contained  Trenton,  or  the  Falls,  was  bounded,  in  part, 
by  “the  Line  of  Partition  between  East  and  West  Jersey , thence  along  the  said  Line  of  Partition  by 
Maidenhead  and  Hopewell  to  the  northennost  and  uttermost  Bounds  of  the  Township  of  Amwell, 
thence  by  the  same  to  the  River  Delaware.'”  Trenton  was  thus  politically  dependent  upon  Burling- 
ton, as  she  had  been  for  a score  of  previous  years. 

The  growth  of  the  up-river  settlements  became  more  vigorous,  and  in  1713-14  the  Legislature 
passed  an  act  (March  11th)  providing  that  all  the  “upper  parts”  of  West  Jersey  “lying  North- 
wards of  or  situate  above  the  Brook  or  Rivulet  commonly  called  Assanpink  be  erected  into  a county,” 
which,  in  honor  of  Governor  Robert  Hunter,  who  had  recently  been  appointed  by  the  Crown,  was 
called  Hunterdon  county.  Until  1727-28,  Hunterdon  elected  her  representatives  to  Assembly  with 
Burlington.  King  George  II.  having  instructed  the  Governor  to  issue  a writ,  the  Sheriff  returned 
the  names  of  John  Porterfield  and  Joseph  Stout  as  Assemblymen.  Henceforth  Hunterdon  county 
exercised  her  rights  in  electing  her  members  of  the  Lower  House. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Trenton,  as  “ye  ffalles,”  was  the  center  of  the  townships  of 
Nottingham,  Maidenhead  (Lawrenceville),  Hopewell  and  Amwell,  being  constabularies  of  old 
Burlington.  In  1713-14,  the  upper  parts  of  Burlington,  or  all  that  territory  lying  north  of  the 
Assanpink  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Province  line,  became  the  county  of  Hunterdon.  It 
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appears  at  this  early  period  as  if  rivalries  existed  between  the  towns  of  Hopewell  and  Maidenhead 
(Lawrenceville)  for  the  honor  of  holding  the  county  courts.  By  Ordinance  of  April  7th,  X III. 
of  Anne,  it  was  therein  specifically  directed  that  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  Quarter  Ses- 
sions should  be  held  alternately  at  Maidenhead  (Lawrenceville)  and  Hopewell,  “until  a court- 
house and  gaol  for  the  county  should  be  built.  In  accordance  with  this  provision,  the  courts  sat 
in  Maidenhead  in  June  and  December  and  in  Hopewell  in  March  and  September. 

At  this  early  time  the  courts  met  in  the  churches  and  not  infrequently  in  private  houses. 
Among  those  whose'  homes  were  used  for  this  purpose  were  lhcophilus  Phillips,  M illiam  Osborne, 
Horner,  and  Daniel  Bailey,  in  Maidenhead.  When  the  court  sat  in  Hopewell,  it  was  held  first  and 
subsequently  at  the  house  of  Andrew  Heath  and  the  house  of  Robert  Lanning  (the  place  afterwards 
owned  by  the  heirs  of  Nathaniel  Lanning). 

No  action  seems  to  have  been  taken  concerning  the  erection  of  a common  jail.  John  Muirheid, 
High  Sheriff,  complained  to  the  court  in  1714,  in  1717,  in  June,  1719,  and  in  March,  1720,  that 
there  was  no  gaol  for  the  county.  This  is  in  no  sense  surprising,  inasmuch  as  the  county  of  Hunter- 
don practically  had  two  capitals.  Indeed,  the  crisis  in  Hunterdon’s  affairs  came  in  September,  1719, 
when  the  courts  first  sat  in  Trenton.  The  executive  power  of  the  Colony  was  called  upon  to  settle 

the  matter.  It  having  been 
represented  to  the  Governor 
that  the  holding  the  courts 
alternately  in  Maidenhead  and 
Hopewell  was  attended  with 
inconvenience,  in  March,  1719, 
he  finally  directed  that  the 
courts  should  be  held  and 
kept  in  Trenton  from  the 
month  of  September  next 
ensuing. 

The  establishing  of  the 
county  court  in  the  village 
of  Trenton  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent,  if  not  the 
most  prominent,  factors  in 
the  future  development  of 
the  town.  Located  in  the 
extreme  southwestern  por- 
tion of  old  Hunterdo  n 
county,  it  drew  to  itself  the 
, varied  interests  of  the  upper 
Delaware  Valley.  Not  only  the  settlers  of  Maidenhead,  Hopewell  and  Am  well,  but  later  the  newer 
townships  of  upper  Hunterdon,  such  as  Readington,  met  on  court  days.  The  Palatinate  farmer 
and  the  Scotch- Irish  immigrant  who  drifted  from  Pennsylvania,  the  Hollander  from  the  Raritan 
Valley  and  the  staid  Quaker  plantation-owner  from  the  Burlington  county  townships  of  Notting- 
ham, Chesterfield  and  the  Hamptons,  joined  hands.  Court  days  brought  a varied  population,  of 
many  races  and  faiths,  and  formed  the  basis  for  a Fair,  from  which  grew  much  of  the  economic 
prosperity  of  all  colonial  towns. 

Trenton  now  became  divorced  from  the  townships,  for  in  March,  1719,  “the  court  ordered  that 
the  bounds  of  Trenton  be  entered  on  record  as  followeth  : beginning  at  the  landing  on  the  Delaware 
river,  in  Nottingham,  running  up  said  river  to  the  mouth  of  Jacob’s  creek  ; thence  along  said  creek 
to  the  King’s  road,  to  a run  called  Jacob’s  run  ; thence  up  said  run  to  Thatcher’s  swamp,  along  a 
run  that  runs  into  Shabbakonk,  and  over  Shabbakonk,  including  Ralph  Hart’s  plantation,  to  the 
line  that  divides  Hopewell  from  Maidenhead  ; thence  along  said  line  till  it  comes  to  the  line  of  Mr. 
Trent  and  Thomas  Lambert’s  land  ; thence  along  said  line  betwixt  Mr.  Trent  and  Thomas  Lambert 
to  the  Delaware  river,  and  so  along  said  river  to  the  first-mentioned  station.  ’ ’ 

The  first  public  building  in  Trenton  was  the  County  Jail.  This  was  undoubtedly  located  upon 
land  owned  by  William  Trent,  who  gave  the  property  to  the  county.  The  year  in  which  the  jail 
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was  built  was  probably  1721,  and  stood  upon  the  same  spot  where  the  Trenton  Bank  now  stands. 
It  was  a two-story  building  erected  of  grey  sandstone,  with  stuccoed  front.  The  cells  were  in  the 
lower  story.  The  upper  story  was  used  as  a court-room,  the  entrance  to  which  was  by  a number  of 
stone  steps  erected  on  the  outside  of  the  building  and  surrounded  in  later  times  by  an  iron  railing. 
It  is  said  that  the  steps  extended  from  the  gutter,  and  persons  going  into  the  court-room  were 
compelled  to  ascend  from  the  street.  Pedestrians  going  up  and  down  the  street  passed  directly 
under  these  steps.  The  steps  were  afterward  removed  from  the  street  and  placed  crosswise  upon 
the  front  of  the  building,  commencing  from  either  corner,  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  it,  and 
meeting  at  the  top,  in  the  center  of  the  building,  forming  a pyramid,  so  that  anyone  going  into  the 
court-room  could  ascend  either  from  the  north  or  south  of  it.  Subsequently  these  steps  were 
removed  and  placed  inside  the  building. 

Trenton,  during  the  next  twenty  years,  grew  with  spirit  under  the  impetus  of  being  a shire 
town.  By  1745  there  were  nearly  a hundred  houses  in  the  place.  The  flourishing  condition  in 
which  the  town  appears  to  have  been  at  that  time,  and  its  advantageous  location  for  business,  led 
the  inhabitants  to  anticipate  its  rapidly-increasing  growth  and  prosperity.  Presuming  that  material 
advantages  would  accrue  through  an  act  of  incorporation  by  the  Crown,  conferring  borough 
privileges,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  1 1. , Governor  Lewis  Morris  and  a number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  of  country  sent  a petition  to  the  King. 

The  city  of  Burlington  had  already  been  incorporated,  which  was  an  additional  incentive  to 
such  a course.  Trenton  was  at  this  period  using  strenuous  endeavors  to  control  all  the  upper  river 
trade  and  to  centralize  all  the  agricultural  life  of  lower  Hunterdon  county  within  her  limits.  Such 
was  the  influence  of  Trenton’s  friends  at  court  that  the  borough  charter  was  granted  without  many 
attendant  difficulties,  so  usual  in  such  case.  This  is  rather  remarkable,  particularly  at  a period 
when  Great  Britain  did  practically  nothing  to  foster  independent  economic  action  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  any  of  her  trans- Atlantic  Colonies. 


Trenton’s  Colonial  Charter,  September  6th,  1745,  to  April  9th,  1750. 

By  virtue  of  the  “ Humble  petition”  of  King  George  the  Second’s  “loving  Subjects  the  prin- 
cipal Inhabitants  of  the  township  of  Trenton  in  the  County  of  Hunterdon,  a Royal  charter  of 
Incorporation”  was  granted  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  His  Majesty’s  reign  (1745).  Therein,  with 
certain  “powers,  Privileges,  Immunities  and  Jurisdictions,”  the  “Infant  Settlement  was  made  a 
free  Borough  Town.” 

The  petition  recited  that  Trenton  was  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation,  with  a large  and 
fruitful  country  adjacent  thereto,  and  these  facts  in  all  probability  would  tend  to  render  Trenton  a 
place  of  trade  and  importance. 

The  charter  of  incorporation  creates  a body  politic  consisting  of  a “ Chief  Burgess,  Recorder, 
Burgesses  and  Commonality  of  the  Borough  Town  of  Trenton,”  with  powers  of  perpetual  succession. 
This  corporation  had  the  usual  common-law  powers  of  suing  and  being  sued  in  all  causes  and 
courts  ; purchasing  realty,  as  well  as  goods  and  chattels,  within  or  without  the  Province,  and  dis- 
posal of  the  same,  having  a common  seal,  altering  the  same  at  pleasure.  The  town  bounds  are 
thus  described  : ‘ ‘ Begins  at  the  mouth  of  Crosswicks  Creek  and  runs  from  thence  up  said  Creek  to 
the  mouth  of  a creek  known  by  the  name  of  Doctor’s  Creek,  then  up  said  Doctor’s  Creek  to  the 
line  formerly  run  by  George  Keith  between  East  and  West  Jersey,  then  along  the  said  line,  Including 
Maidenhead  and  Hopewell,  to  the  line  between  Hopewell  and  Amwell,  then  along  the  Several  lines 
Between  Hopewell  and  Amwell  to  Delaware  River  and  so  down  the  said  river  to  the  place  of  Begin- 
ning.” Provision  was  made  for  one  Chief  Burgess  and  Recorder,  twelve  Burgesses,  sixteen 
Common  Councilmen,  one  Marshal,  one  Common  Clerk,  one  Treasurer  and  eight  Constables. 
Thomas  Cadwalader  was  appointed  by  the  charter  to  act  as  Chief  Burgess  until  the  second  of 
December  next  ensuing  after  the  granting  of  the  charter.  It  was  further  provided  that  he  or  one  of 
the  twelve  Burgesses  should  succeed  to  the  office.  Nathaniel  Ware  was  appointed  as  Recorder 
during  his  natural  life,  except,  as  was  also  true  of  Chief  Burgess  Cadwalader,  he  shall  resign  or 
misbehave.  The  Burgesses  appointed  were  Thomas  Cadwalader,  William  Morris,  Joseph  Warrell, 
Daniel  Coxe,  Andrew  Smith,  Alexander  Lockhart,  David  Martin,  Robert  Pearson,  Andrew  Reed, 
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Theophilus  Phillipse,  Joseph  De  Cou,  Samuel  Hunt  and  Reuben  Armitage,  who  were  to  serve  for 
life.  The  Common  Couneilmen,  also  appointed  for  life,  were  Joseph  Paxton,  Theophilus  Severns, 
Benjamin  Biles,  Jasper  Smith,  Cornelius  Ringo,  Jonathan  Stout,  Jonathan  Waters,  Thomas  Bur- 
rows (Burroughs),  Jr.,  George  Ely,  John  Hunt,  John  Dagworthy,  Jr.,  Joseph  Phillips,  John 
Welling,  William  Plaskett,  Daniel  Lanning  and  Benjamin  Green. 

David  Martin,  then  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Hunterdon,  was  appointed  as  Borough  Marshal  so 
long  as  his  shrievalty  term  should  continue.  Anthony  White  was  appointed  “Town  Clerk  and 
Clerk  of  the  Court  and  Courts  of  the  said  Borough  Town  ” during  good  behavior.  Andrew  Reed  was 
selected  as  Treasurer ; Robert  Taylor,  William  Pearson,  William  Sprowls,  John  Abbott,  Mathew 
Baker,  Abner  Phillipse,  Vincent  Runyon  and  Jonathan  Hunt  as  Constables,  until  their  successors 
should  be  elected.  Within  three  days  after  the  publication  of  the  royal  charter  the  officers  above 
named  were  instructed  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  abjuration  and  supremacy,  and  subscribe  the 
test  or  declaration  as  was  directed  by  the  acts  of  Parliament.  Succession  in  office  of  the  above 
corporation  was  provided  in  that  upon  the  second  day  of  December  of  each  year  the  Chief  Burgess, 
Burgesses,  Recorder  and  Common  Couneilmen  assemble  in  “some  convenient  room  or  place 

* * * and  shall  proceed  to  nominate,  Elect  and  Choose  one  Chief  Burgess”  from  the  twelve,  one 

Marshal,  one  Common  Clerk  (unless  the  County  Clerk  of  Hunterdon  shall  refuse  to  serve),  one 
Treasurer  and  eight  Constables  for  one  year  ensuing.  If  the  Chief  Burgess  died  or  was  removed 
the  office  fell  upon  the  Recorder,  who  in  fourteen  days  thereafter  was  instructed  to  summon  the 
Burgesses  and  Common  Council,  and  “then  and  there  by  plurality  of  votes  Nominate  Elect  and 
Choose  one  of  the  twelve  Burgesses  to  be  Chief  Burgess.”  If  from  any  cause  the  Recorder  failed 
to  call  the  Burgesses,  the  “ eldest  or  first-named  Burgess”  should  assume  the  duty.  If  Common 
Couneilmen  died  or  were  removed,  the  “Several  ffreeholders  and  House  Keepers  of  the  said  Bor- 
ough Town,  which  have  been  before  that  time  duly  admitted  and  sworn  ffreemen,  * * * 

shall  meet  the  said  Chief  Burgess  and  recorder  or  one  of  them  in  some  Convenient  room  or  place, 

* * * shall  then  and  there  by  plurality  of  votes  nominate  Elect  and  Choose  such  fitt  and  Dis- 

creet person”  as  Councilman.  The  successors  of  the  Marshal,  Common  Clerk,  Treasurer  and 
Constables  were  elected  by  the  Burgesses. 

The  Burgesses  and  Common  Council  had  power  “ to  make  Constitute  ordain  and  Establish  such 
and  so  many  good  and  reasonable  laws  Constitutions  Decrees  and  orders  in  writing  and  sealed  with 
their  Public  Seal”  declaring  and  explaining  “how  and  in  what  manner  the  said  Chief  Burgess 
recorder,  Burgesses  and  Common  Council  men  and  all  and  Singular  other  officers  ministers  mer- 
chants Artificers  Tradesmen  ffreeholders  and  ffreemen  respectively  Inhabiting  and  residing  in  the 
said  Borough  Town  shall  at  all  times  and  places  act  and  perform  and  behave  themselves  in  their 
several  offices,  ff unctions  misteries,  Trades  and  Businesses  within  the  said  Borough  Town  and  the 
Liberties,  precincts  and  bounds  of  the  same,  ffor  the  further  Common  good  publick  utility  and  good 
government.”  The  governing  body  were  instructed  to  impose  “mulcts  and  Amercments  upon  the 
Breakers  of  such  laws  and  ordinances  so  made.”  It  was  further  provided  that  every  Monday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday  in  the  year  should  be  Market  Days,  as  well  as  two  fairs,  one  from  the  third 
Wednesday  in  April  until  the  following  Friday  (inclusive),  and  the  other  on  the  third  Wednesday 
in  October  as  continuing  as  before.  Then  was  to  be  had  the  “Selling  and  Buying  of  all  and  all 
manner  of  Horses  Mares,  Colts,  Cows,  Calves  Steers  Hoggs  Sheep  and  all  other  Cattle  or  any  other 
goods  wares  and  merchandizes,”  subject  to  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  imposed  by  the  Bur- 
gesses and  Council.  Ex  officio,  the  Chief  Burgess,  Burgesses  and  Recorders  were  Justices  of  the 
Peace.  The  Chief  Burgess,  Recorder  and  at  least  three  Burgesses,  the  Town  Clerk,  Marshal  and 
Constables  were  empowered  to  hold  a quarterly  court  of  record  to  inquire  ‘ ‘ into  all  manner  of 
ffelonies,  Crimes  and  offences  not  Capital,”  and  to  “hear  try  and  Determine  all  petit  Larcenies, 
Routs  Riots  and  unlawful  assemblys  and  all  other  Crimes  and  offences  whatsoever  ” whereof  the 
punishment  did  not  extend  to  loss  of  life  and  member.  Fines  could  be  laid  in  such  cases.  On 
view  and  in  open  court  nuisances  and  encroachments  in  the  streets  and  highways  of  the  borough 
were  to  be  removed  and  amended  by  this  Burgess  Court.  A similar  court  of  a civil  nature  was 
created,  with  cognizance  of  all  actions  (except  “ ejectioni  ffirme  and  all  real  actions  where  the  ffree- 
hold  may  come  in  Dispute”).  The  corporation  of  the  borough  of  Trenton  were  empowered  “to 
Erect  Build  maintain  and  Support  such  Goal  prison  Court  House  Work  House  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection, one  or  more,  * * * as  they  shall  see  occasion.”  Until  the  jails  and  other  public 
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buildings  were  erected,  the  County  Jail  and  Court  House  was  to  be  used.  There  the  Burgess 
Courts  were  to  be  held  and  there  the  Justices  were  to  “ punish  Correct  and  Sett  to  Work  all  Vaga- 
bonds, Runaway  Servants  and  other  Stroling  and  Disorderly  persons.”  The  Chief  Burgess  and 
Recorder  were  to  take  ‘ £ recognizance  of  Debts  within  the  said  Borough  Town  according  to  the 
Statute  of  Merchants  and  of  Acton  Burnel.”  The  Chief  Burgess  was  also  to  appoint  a Clerk  of  the 
Market,  “ who  shall  have  assize  and  assay  of  Bread  Ale  Wine  Beer  Wood  Weights  and  measures,” 
as  well  as  a “ Keeper  of  the  work  house  and  house  of  correction,  a cryer,  whiper  and  all  other 
inferiour  and  subordinate  officers.  ’ ’ The  corporation  was  to  yield  and  pay  to  the  royal  treasury  the 
sum  of  £3  proclamation  money. 

The  document  thus  concludes  : “ Witness  our  said  Trusty  and  well  beloved  Lewis  Morris  Esqr 
our  said  Captain  General  and  Governor  in  chief  in  and  over  our  said  province  of  Nova  Caesarea  or 
New  Jersey  and  Territories  thereon  depending  in  America  and  vice  Admiral  in  the  same  Ac  at 
Kingsbury  the  Sixth  day  of  September  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  our  Reign.” 

[Loco  Sigilli 
Majoris  Provce 
Nova  Caesarea] 

Jos.  Warrell,  Attorney-General,  indorsed  the  charter  with  his  legal  approval. 

Upon  the  twenty-third  day  of  December,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  King  George 
II.,  the  corporation  of  the  “ffree  Burrough  Town”  of  Trenton,  in  an  instrument,  surrendered 
their  “divers  Liberties,  priviledges  Immunitys  and  Franchises.”  Although  the  members  of  the 
corporation  retained  “a  Just  Sence  of  Gratitude  for  the  Person  and  Memory  of  his  late  Excellency, 
Lewis  Morris  Esqr  for  the  favour  they  are  Satisfyed  he  Intended  to  confer  upon  them,”  yet,  by 
experience,  it  was  found  that  it  did  not  answer  the  salutary  purpose  intended.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  the  charter  was  “found  very  prejudicial  to  the  Interest  and  trade”  of  Trenton.  The 
Burgesses  and  Common  Council  yielded  to  the  Crown  the  charter  of  incorporation,  with  all  its 
liberties  and  privileges,  together  with  their  pretences  and  claims  to  the  exercise  or  administration 
of  powers  thereby  conferred.  Theophilus  Severns,  on  the  seventh  day  of  April,  1750,  appeared 
before  John  Coxe,  one  of  the  Council  for  New  Jersey,  and  certified  to  the  seal  of  the  corporation. 
Governor  Belcher,  in  Burlington  city,  on  the  ninth  of  April,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  George  II., 
accepted  the  ‘ ‘ Instrument  of  Surrender  of  the  Charter  for  Incorporating  the  Burrough  Town  of 
Trenton  * * * in  behalf  of  his  Most  Sacred  Majesty.” 

Notification  of  the  surrender  of  this  charter  was  printed  in  the  “Pennsylvania  Gazette,”  April 
12th,  1750,  to  the  end  that  all  persons  should  be  saved  “Trouble  and  Attendance  upon  the  Fairs, 
which  will  not  be  held  as  usual.  ’ ’ 

These  fairs  were  mentioned  in  the  “Pennsylvania  Journal”  of  October  3d,  1745,  and  in  the 
“ Pennsylvania  Gazette  ” of  April  3d,  1746,  April  17th,  1748,  and  October  13th,  1748.  They  were 
all  advertised  in  the  following  form  : 

The  “ Pennsylvania  Gazette”  of  1746  announces  that  upon  April  16th,  Wednesday,  of  that 
year  “at  the  Borough  Town  of  Trenton  * * * will  be  held  and  kept  a FAIR  for  selling 

and  buying  all  manner  of  Horses,  Mares,  Colts,  Cows,  Calves,  Steers,  Hogs  Sheep  and  all  other 
Cattle  Goods  Wares  and  Merchandize  whatsoever.”  The  fair  was  to  last  until  the  following  Friday 
night.  This  was  pursuant  to  the  charter. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  CORPORATE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  TRENTON. 

THE  CHARTER  OF  1792. 

Trenton* s Condition  in  1790 — Abortive  Attempts  to  Organize  a City  Government — The 
Charter  is  Granted  and  its  Characteristics — Early  Streets — Those  who  First  Held 
Office — The  City  Seal — Trenton  Outgrowing  her  Village  Life — Conditions  of  the 
Times. 

PON  the  surrender  of  the  first  Charter  of  the  Borough  Town  of  Trenton,  the  lack 
of  success  of  the  plan  deterred  all  future  efforts  until  the  close  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Indeed,  the  preparations  for  the  future  conflict,  and  the  struggle  for 
independence,  precluded  all  action  toward  this  end.  A new  generation  of  men, 
whose  minds  had  been  stimulated  by  war,  was  needed  to  accomplish  great  results. 
Although  Trenton  proper  was  north  of  the  Assanpink  creek,  and  consequently  in 
Hunterdon  county,  nevertheless  the  genesis  of  the  town  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bur- 
lington county  establishments.  In  passing  it  is  of  interest  to  remember  that  the 
spot  of  ground  immediately  adjoining  the  creek  on  the  south  was  called  Kings- 
bury, afterward  Kensington  Hill ; but  when  it  became  a manufacturing  place  of 
some  note,  the  name  was  again  changed  to  Mill  Hill,  which  name  it  continued  to  bear  until  it  was 
incorporated  with  Bloomsbury  and  made  the  borough  of  South  Trenton. 

The  charter  of  1792,  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  present  municipal  history  of  the  city  of 
Trenton,  was  in  fact  the  outgrowth  of  a series  of  agitations  upon  the  subject.  The  sympathies 
which  existed  between  the  citizens  north  and  south  of  the  Assanpink  creek  led  them  to  present  a 
petition  to  the  House  of  Assembly  upon  the  twentieth  of  August,  1784,  nearly  a decade  before  a 
charter  was  finally  granted.  This  petition  was  accompanied  by  a bill  entitled  “An  act  for  erecting 
part  of  the  township  of  Nottingham,  in  the  county  of  Burlington,  and  part  of  the  township  of  Tren- 
ton, in  the  county  of  Hunterdon,  into  a city,  and  for  incorporating  the  same  by  the  name  of  the 
city  of  Trenton,  and  for  declaring  the  same  a free  city  and  port,  for  the  term  of  twenty-five  years.” 
This  bill  passed  the  House  on  Tuesday,  November  15th,  1785,  and  on  Thursday,  the  twenty- 
second  of  February,  1786,  the  act  was  rejected  by  the  Council. 

At  this  time  Lamberton,  which  was  a part  of  the  township  of  Nottingham,  had  become  a thriv- 
ing town.  As  early  as  1759,  Robert  Lettis  Hooper,  in  view  of  prospective  river  trade,  had  laid  out 
lots  60  by  181,  for  a town.  His  village  began  on  the  Delaware  at  Trenton  ferry,  running  as  the 
road  runs  to  the  grist  mills  opposite  Trenton,  thence  down  the  stream  of  the  mills  to  the  Delaware, 
thence  down  the  river  to  the  ferry,  being  the  head  of  navigation,  “where  there  is  a considerable 
trade  extended  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  great  parts  of  the  counties  of  Hunterdon,  Morris, 
Middlesex,  Somerset,  and  Bucks,  in  Pennsylvania,  deliver  their  produce,”  and  rafts  of  timber, 
staves,  &c. , come  from  120  miles  up  the  river. 

This  property  was  offered  for  sale  or  for  a lease  of  60  years.  Robert  Lettis  Hooper,  in  March, 
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1765,  again  offered  for  sale  liis  Lamberton  property,  about  half  a mile  below  the  ferry  near  Trenton, 
with  utensils  for  curing  herring  and  sturgeon. 

Although  this  project  of  incorporating  the  settlements  on  the  north  and  south  banks  of  the 
Assanpink  was  unsuccessful,  Lamberton  afterward  became  a port  of  entry,  and  has  since  so 
remained. 

In  a couple  of  years,  or  upon  March  2d,  1786,  a petition  from  sundry  inhabitants  of  the  town- 
ships of  Nottingham  and  Trenton  was  presented  to  the  House,  “praying  that  a part  of  the  township 
of  Trenton  and  a part  of  the  township  of  Nottingham  may  have  the  benefit  of  a corporation,  with 
the  power  of  making  by-laws  for  their  internal  police  and  government ; ’ ’ whereupon  leave  was 
given  them  to  present  a bill  agreeably  to  the  prayer  of  their  petition. 

Saturday,  March  4th,  1786,  a petition  from  sundry  inhabitants  of  the  township  of  Nottingham 
was  presented  to  the  House,  praying  that  if  a charter  of  incorporation  should  be  given  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Trenton,  the  township  of  Nottingham  may  not  be  included,  which  was  read  and 
referred. 

The  attempts  to  incorporate  the  city  of  Trenton  now  were  directed  to  consolidate  the  inhabit- 
ants north  of  the  Assanpink.  The  other  efforts  failed  presumably  upon  the  ground  that  a town 
upon  both  sides  of  the  creek  would  necessarily  have  to  lie  located  in  two  counties.  To  relieve  this 
difficulty,  upon  May  23d,  1792,  a petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Hopewell,  Maidenhead  and 
Trenton,  in  the  county  of  Hunterdon,  was  read,  asking  that  a law  might  be  passed  for  incorporating 
a borough,  to  consist  of  the  said  townships,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  courts  and  establishing  a 
gaol  and  Court  House  within  the  said  borough. 

This  was  indeed  a city  in  extenso,  and  had  the  defects  of  the  colonial  charter,  in  that  the 
borough  town  limits  would  embrace  too  much  territory  and  so  become  unwieldy.  The  plan  then 
devised  Avas  much  more  feasible,  that  of  cutting  Trenton  township  into  tAvo  parts.  So  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  the  lines  of  the  township  Avere,  in  general,  as  laid  down  by  the  court  order  of  1719. 

Trenton  Avas  in  1792  a tOAvn  of  good  size.  Well  supplied  with  mills,  with  taverns,  a town  on 
the  stage  route,  a large  river  and  back-country  trade,  spacious  homes  of  influential  citizens,  and 
recently  brought  into  national  prominence  as  a projected  capital  of  the  United  States,  the  applicant 
for  corporate  honors  Avas  deemed  Avorthy  of  legislative  assistance.  In  the  toAvn  the  streets  Avere  as 
folloAvs  : 

Queen  (iioav  Broad)  street  commenced  at  the  north  end  of  the  town,  at  a junction  Avith  King- 
street,  and  ran  due  south  to  the  bridge  over  the  Assanpink,  at  Trent’s  mills.  Front  street  com- 
menced in  Queen,  a feAv  rods  north  of  the  Assanpink  bridge  in  Broad  street,  and  extended  Avest  to 
the  Masonic  lodge.  Here  the  River  road  commenced  and  ran  up  Willow  street  to  Potts’  tanyard  ; 
thence  Avest,  through  Quarry  street,  by  Rutherford’s  and  Colonel  Dickinson’s  places,  in  a northwest 
course,  and  through  Birmingham  to  the  Bear  tavern.  Second  street  (State  street)  commenced  at 
Chambers’  corner,  at  Willow  street  (now  corner  of  State  and  Willow),  and  ran  east,  to  the  old  iron 
Avorks,  crossing  King  and  Queen  streets.  King  (iioav  Warren)  street  commenced  on  the  Penning- 
ton road  and  ran,  in  a southerly  direction,  by  the  old  Court  House  and  jail  (now  Trenton  Bank), 
to  Front  street.  It  then  merged  into  the  Bloomsbury  road  fording  the  Assunpink. 

The  great  center  of  all  the  upper  country  trade  at  this  time  Avas  the  “Five  Points,”  where,  in 
fact,  the  battle  of  Trenton  commenced  and  where  the  monument  commemorative  thereof  iioav  stands. 
Here  were  united  the  Princeton  road  and  the  Pennington  road  Avith  Avhat  are  iioav  Broad  and  War- 
ren streets.  The  Brunswick  pike,  now  the  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  and  which  also 
forms  a part  of  this  distributive  system,  Avas  not  then  in  existence.  It  may  be  incidentally  men- 
tioned that  upon  the  fourteenth  of  November,  1804,  the  Trenton  and  NeAV  Brunswick  Turnpike 
Company  Avas  chartered,  the  corporators  being  James  Ewing,  Joshua  Wright,  John  Neilson,  James 
Schureman  and  Thomas  Hill. 

The  road  Avas  to  be  four  rods  Avide  from  Trenton  to  NeAV  Brunswick,  and  they  were  to  give 
security  to  the  Governor  to  pay  the  subscription  money  received  by  them  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
company.  The  subscriptions  were  tAvo  thousand  shares,  of  $100  each,  $5  to  lie  paid  on  each  share 
at  the  time  of  subscribing. 

Upon  the  south  the  Bloomsbury  road  and  the  extensions  of  Broad  street  reached  the  planta- 
tions of  Burlington  county. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Trenton  having  petitioned  the  Legislature,  a bill  to  incorporate  a part  of  the 
township  of  Trenton  was  taken  up  on  the  first  of  June,  1792,  and  postponed.  It  passed  the  House, 
however,  on  the  fifth  of  November  of  that  year;  Council  amended  the  act  on  the  twelfth  of  the 
same  month,  and  it  was  finally  passed  upon  the  thirteenth.  One  of  the  facts  which  led  to  the  passage 
of  the  bill  is  said  to  have  been  the  inability  of  Trenton  under  a township  government  to  quell  local 
disturbances.  In  the  spring  of  1792  a small  mob  had  caused  disorder  near  the  Methodist  meeting- 
house. This  gave  the  authorities  much  trouble,  and  in  consequence  thereof  the  act  of  June  1st, 
1792.  entitled  “An  act  to  preserve  order  and  decency  in  places  of  worship,”  was  passed.  This  wTas 
one  of  the  first  outbreaks  against  the  Methodists  ever  known  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

November  13th,  1792,  the  city  of  Trenton  was  formed  from  a part  of  the  township  of  Trenton, 
with  the  following  boundaries  : “ Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Assanpink  creek  and  running  up  the 
same  to  Bernard  Hanlen’s  mill  dam  [old  Millham]  ; from  thence  along  the  road  to  the  line  between 
Trenton  and  Maidenhead  ; thence  along  the  said  line  to  the  road  leading  from  Trenton  to  Maiden- 
head ; thence  on  a straight  line  to  the  northwest  corner  of  a lot  late  of  David  Brcarley,  deceased  ; 
thence  on  a straight  line  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  land  of  Lambert  Cadwalader,  whereon  he 
now  lives ; thence  down  the  western  line  thereof  to  the  river  Delaware ; thence  down  the  same  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Assanpink.” 

December  21st,  1792,  the  officers  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Legislature  held  their  first 
meeting.  They  were  Moore  Furman,  Mayor  ; Aaron  D.  Woodruff,  Recorder  ; Samuel  W.  Stockton, 
Abraham  Hunt  and  Alexander  Chambers,  Aldermen  ; Charles  Axford,  Abraham  G.  Claypole, 
William  Tindall,  Bernard  Hanlen  and  Aaron  Howell,  Assistants,  and  Pontius  D.  Stelle. 

According  to  the  late  John  O.  Raum,  these  officials  had  the  following  residence  : 

Moore  Furman  was  a grandfather  to  the  late  Captain  William  E.  Hunt,  of  this  city.  He  had 
charge  of  the  Commissary  Department  of  the  American  army  during  the  Revolution  in  177G.  He 
lived  in  the  State  Street  House,  in  State  street ; his  office  was  a one-story  brick  building,  and  stood 
on  the  same  spot  which  the  Chancery  building  occupied,  now  the  site  of  the  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit 
Company. 

Aaron  D.  Woodruff  resided  on  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Hanover  streets,  in  the  house  ei’ected 
by  Thomas  Tindall,  in  1740.  He  was  for  many  years  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  which  office 
he  filled  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Samuel  W.  Stockton  lived  in  the  mansion-house  in  Front  street.  While  going  to  Philadelphia, 
in  company  with  his  son,  in  his  own  carriage,  he  saw  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bristol  some  very  fine 
cherries,  and  in  an  effort  to  get  them  from  the  trees  he  fell,  and  so  injured  his  skull  that  he  died  in 
a few  days  from  the  effects  of  it. 

Abraham  Hunt  kept  a store  in  that  row  of  brick  buildings  in  Warren  street  commencing  at  the 
corner  of  State  street,  the  site  of  the  Masonic  Temple.  He  resided  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
building.  The  front  entrance  to  his  house  was  on  Warren  street. 

Alexander  Chambers  was  also  a merchant.  His  residence  and  store  was  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  State  and  Willow  streets. 

Charles  Axford  lived  in  a stone  house  south  of  the  feeder  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal, 
in  Warren  street.  The  house  was  torn  down  at  the  time  of  digging  the  feeder  of  the  canal. 

Abraham  G.  Claypole  lived  in  a mansion  in  Warren  street. 

William  Tindall  lived  in  a frame  house  on  the  east  side  of  Warren  street ; the  building  was 
removed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  at  the  time  the  feeder  was  made. 

Bernard  Hanlen  lived  in  the  stone  house  near  Millham,  opposite  what  was  formerly  Pratt  & 
Howell’s  flouring  mills. 

Aaron  Howell  lived  in  a frame  house  which  stood  on  the  lot  in  Warren  street ; it  was  after- 
ward removed  around  into  Perry  street,  on  the  lot  now  occupied  by  the  Trinity  M.  E.  Church. 
Howell,  son  of  Aaron,  built  the  house  south  of  it,  now  owned  by  Dr.  David  Warman. 

Pontius  Dillery  Stelle  lived  on  Warren  street.  South  of  his  residence  and  adjoining  Saint 
Michael’s  Church  was  Stelle’ s alley.  His  store  was  on  the  corner  of  Warren  street  and  the  alley. 
Perry  street,  on  its  opening  in  1813,  interfered  very  materially  with  this  edifice  and  it  was 
abandoned. 

The  officers  of  the  corporation  were  a Mayor,  who  was  keeper  of  the  city  seal ; a Recorder, 
who  was  Deputy  Mayor ; three  Aldermen,  six  assistants  (Common  Councilmen)  and  one  Town 
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Clerk.  The  Mayor,  Recorder  and  Aldermen  were  Justices  of  the  Peace  ex  officio,  appointed  by  joint 
meeting  and  commissioned  by  the  Governor.  The  six  assistants,  Town  Clerk,  Assessor  and  Col- 
lector were  chosen  by  the  people.  Common  Council  was  composed  of  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  Aider- 
men  and  assistants,  who  appointed  subordinate  officers,  such  as  Treasurer,  Marshal  and  Clerk  of 
the  Market.  Fines  were  recovered  on  warrant  of  the  Mayor,  Recorder  or  Aldermen,  appeal  lying 
to  Common  Council.  Tavern  licenses  were  under  the  control  of  Common  Council. 

Before  the  city  obtained  this  charter,  in  fact  during  the  Revolution,  the  Court  House  of  the 
county  of  Hunterdon  had  been  removed  to  the  ‘ ‘ House  of  Henry  Mershon  late  John  Ringo  in 
Amwell,  ’ ’ by  act  of  the  Legislature,  March  4th,  1780.  This  measure  was  brought  about  by  the 
growing  influence  of  the  “up-river”  settlements  and  by  the  power  of  the  plantation  hamlets  in  the 
northern  part  of  Hunterdon  county.  Trenton  was  no  longer  the  county  town  of  Hunterdon, 
although  in  the  old  jail  the  prisoners  of  war  and  of  the  Admiralty  Court  were  kept.  Upon  the  final 
abandonment  of  the  county  prison  the  “old  goal”  at  Trenton  was  placed  under  the  custody  of  a 
Town  Jailer,  who  had  the  charge  of  city  prisoners,  criminal  and  civil. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1793,  a committee  consisting  of  the  Mayor, 

Recorder  and  Alderman  Hunt  was  appointed  to  report  a seal  of  the 
corporation.  On  the  13th  of  July  the  following  was  selected:  “The 
Divice  of  which  is  a Sheaf  of  Wheat  proper,  the  Inscription  around  the 
Seal,  ‘City  of  Trenton’  with  the  motto  E Parvis  Grandes  (once  Small, 
now  Great).”  In  the  years  past  this  seal  has  been  modified.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  introduction  of  the  date,  1776,  upon  the  great  seal  of  New 
Jersey,  “1792”  has  been  introduced  upon  Trenton’s  seal.  The  motto 
has  been  abolished.  Three  sheaves  now  take  the  place  of  one  sheaf. 

The  crest,  similar  to  that  in  the  great  seal  of  New  Jersey,  a nag’s  head, 
has  been  added. 

The  desire  upon  the  part  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Burlington  county  to  unite  themselves 

with  Trenton  again  found  expression  on  January  10th,  1817,  when  a legislative  petition  from  a 

number  of  inhabitants  of  Mill  Hill  and  Bloomsbury,  in  the  township  of  Nottingham,  was  pre- 
sented, praying  to  be  incorporated  with  the  city  of  Trenton.  At  the  same  time  a remonstrance  was 
presented  by  a number  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  places  against  the  same. 

From  time  to  time  the  charter  of  the  city  was  altered.  The  limitations  which  the  Legislature 
threw  around  the  act  of  1792  bound  the  citizens  too  closely.  Thus,  by  virtue  of  an  act  passed 
December  14th,  1826,  the  number  of  “assistants”  was  increased  to  thirteen.  In  1834,  the  Legis- 
lature empowered  the  city  to  erect  a workhouse  distinct  from  the  common  jail. 

During  this  charter  and,  in  fact,  until  the  new  State  Constitution  of  1844,  when  the  makeshift 
Constitution  of  1776  was  abolished,  the  Mayor,  Recorder  and  three  Aldermen  were  elected  by  joint 
meeting  and  commissioned  by  the  Governor.  The  voters  elected  no  officers  other  than  the  assist- 
ants, Town  Clerk,  Assessor  and  Collector,  who  were  chosen  at  town  meeting.  Then,  as  the  voters 
exercised  the  rights  of  the  ballot  upon  a property  qualification,  the  mass  of  Trentonians  had  but 
little  voice  in  town  government.  Common  Council  selected  all  other  officers.  In  spite  of  this 
extremely-aristocratic  charter,  the  plan  remained  as  devised  for  nearly  half  a century. 

During  this  period  Trenton  was  outgrowing,  slowly  but  surely,  her  village  conditions.  The 
wave  of  reform  and  social  agitation,  which  swept  over  the  country  during  the  administration  of 
President  Jackson,  had  an  important  effect  upon  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  It  finally  led  to  the  new 
declaration  of  organic  law  in  the  year  1844.  One  of  the  effects  of  the  breaking  down  of  trammels 
was  in  giving  to  the  city  of  Trenton,  in  1837,  a new  charter.  Whilst  the  Mayor,  Recorder  and 
Aldermen  were  still  elected  by  joint  meeting,  the  meetings  of  Common  Council  were  declared  to  be 
open  for  “the  admission  of  all  peaceable  and  orderly  persons.”  The  city  was  to  receive  its  quota 
of  the  school  fund,  common  schools  being  a part  of  this  renaissance  of  thought  at  the  period,  the 
act  itself  being  submitted  to  popular  vote  before  being  adopted.  Whilst  common  enough  to  us, 
these  and  similar  provisions  were  marked  innovations. 
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THE  CORPORATE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  TRENTON. 

THE  CHARTER  OF  1837. 

The  New  Charter — Powers  and  Duties  of  Officials — Wards  Established  and  Various 
Changes  of  Lines — Trenton  Absorbs  South  Trenton — Extension  of  Municipal  Powers 
and  the  Growth  of  Modern  Ideas  in  City  Life — Trenton  at  the  Outbreak  of  the 
War  Between  the  States. 

E HISTORY  of  the  city  under  the  charter  of  1837,  which  lasted  until  1866,  is  of 
peculiar  interest,  covering  a period  when  the  last  vestiges  of  the  colonial  condi- 
tions were  still  to  be  traced,  and  when  the  experiment  of  universal  suffrage  under 
the  Constitution  of  1844  was  being  tried. 

On  the  seventh  of  March,  1837,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Trenton  were 
incorporated  with  full  municipal  powers.  In  the  new  incorporation  the  rights 
and  estates  of  the  “Mayor  Aldermen  and  Assistants  of  the  City  of  Trenton,”  as 
well  as  of  the  “Inhabitants  of  the  Township  of  Trenton,  in  the  County  of 
Hunterdon,”  were  vested  in  the  new  corporation.  The  officers  under  the  new 
charter  were  a Mayor,  who  should  be  the  keeper  of  the  city  seal ; Recorder  or 
Acting  Mayor,  three  Aldermen,  twelve  members  of  Common  Council,  one  Clerk,  one  Assessor,  one 
Collector  and  one  Treasurer.  The  Mayor,  Recorder  and  Aldermen  were  ex-officio  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  appointed  by  joint  meeting.  They  were  authorized  to  hold  a Court  of  General  Quarter  Ses- 
sions of  the  Peace  in  and  for  the  said  city,  with  plenary  power,  except  the  hearing  and  determining 
of  appeals  in  pauper  cases.  The  City  Clerk  was  Clerk  of  the  court,  which  tribunal  had  the  exclusive 
power  of  granting  tavern  licenses.  The  citizens  also  chose  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  three  or  more 
School  Committeemen,  two  or  more  Constables,  one  Judge  of  Election,  three  or  more  Commissioners 
of  Appeals  in  Taxation,  two  Chosen  Freeholders,  two  Surveyors  of  the  Highways.  These  officers 
were  empowered  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  the  townships. 

Common  Council  had  power  to  legislate  upon  a wide  range  of  municipal  subjects,  could  raise 
money  by  tax  and  borrow  money.  President  of  Council,  Marshal,  Treasurer,  Clerk  of  the  Market, 
“and  such  other  subordinate  officers  as  they  may  think  necessary  for  the  good  government  of  the 
city,”  were  to  be  selected  by  Council.  The  Jail  Keeper,  also  appointed  by  Council,  had  the 
custody  of  offenders  sent  to  the  common  jail,  which  was  also  deemed  a workhouse  under  the  two 
acts  of  1799.  The  corporation  had  power  to  pave  sidewalks,  and  the  Common  Council  was  author- 
ized to  open  new  streets.  No  street  was  to  be  recognized  unless  opened  as  aforesaid.  This  act  was 
adopted  by  the  voters  of  the  city  of  Trenton  upon  the  first  day  of  April,  1837. 

In  February,  1840,  the  Legislature  abolished  the  city  Quarter  Sessions,  which  were  transferred 
to  Mercer  county,  the  Mayor,  Recorder  and  Aldermen  still  retaining  their  powers  of  Justices  of  the 
Peace.  They  had  the  exclusive  power  of  granting  tavern  licenses. 

In  March,  1844,  the  Legislature  provided  for  the  erection  of  four  wards  in  the  city.  The  First 
ward  extended  from  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  Assanpink  creek  and  Warren  street,  thence 
along  Warren  to  Hanover,  thence  along  Hanover  to  the  canal,  thence  along  the  canal  to  Second 
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(now  State  street),  thence  along  Second  “and  a line  agreeing  therewith  to  the  Assanpink,”  thence 
by  the  creek  to  the  place  of  beginning.  The  Second  ward  began  at  the  intersection  of  Warren 
street  and  the  Assanpink  creek,  thence  along  Warren  street  to  De  Con’s  alley,  thence  westwardly 
along  the  alley  to  Quarry  alley,  thence  to  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  feeder,  thence  to  the  city  line, 
thence  down  said  line  to  the  place  of  beginning.  The  Third  ward  began  at  the  intersection  of 
De  Con’s  alley  and  Warren  street,  thence  along  Warren  street  to  the  Princeton  turnpike,  thence 
along  the  turnpike  to  the  city  line,  thence  by  the  city  line  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Second 
ward,  thence  to  the  place  of  beginning.  The  Fourth  ward  began  at  the  center  of  Warren  and 
H anover  streets,  thence  along  Warren  street  to  the  Princeton  pike,  thence  along  the  pike  to  the  city 
line,  thence  by  the  line  and  the  Assanpink  creek  to  the  corner  of  the  First  ward. 

Annual  elections  were  to  be  held  on  the  second  Monday  in  April  in  each  of  the  wards,  when 
one  Common  Councilman,  one  Assessor,  one  Collector,  one  Constable,  one  School  Committeeman 
and  one  Tax  Appeal  Commissioner  were  to  be  voted  for.  One  Clerk  and  one  Judge  of  Election, 
with  the  Assessor  and  Collector,  kept  the  polls  from  ten  A.  m.  to  four  p.  m. 

In  1845  (March  26th),  the  former  system  of  ward  boundaries  was  changed  and  the  East  and 
West  wards  were  established.  The  division  was  marked  by  a line  extending  along  the  center  of 
Princeton  pike  from  the  city  line  to  Warren  street,  and  thence  along  the  center  of  Warren  street  to 
the  Assanpink  creek. 

The  officers  of  election  in  the  First  ward  held  the  polls  for  the  East  ward,  which  lay  to  the 
east  or  canal  side  of  the  Pennington- Warren  street  division  ; the  officers  of  the  Second  ward  became 
empowered  to  act  in  the  West  ward. 

In  1847,  the  Legislature  authorized  additional  powers  to  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of 
Trenton  regarding  the  laying  out  of  streets.  Validity  was  given. to  roads  laid  by  Surveyors  of  the 
Highways.  The  growth  of  the  city  and  the  development  of  small  holdings  is  shown  that,  in  the 
case  of  street  openings,  the  law  required  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  abutting  landowners. 
Common  Council  could  also  accept  dedicated  streets  or  alleys,  which  the  city  Avas  bound  to  maintain. 
Commissioners  to  assess  damages,  with  provisions  for  notices  of  assessments,  for  the  first  time  are 
provided. 

In  1849  (February  28th),  the  Legislature  forbade  the  Common  Council  to  borrow  money  unless 
authorized  by  ordinance.  The  principle  of  the  referendum  was  adopted  in  this  matter,  and  a 
popular  vote  decided  in  favor  or  against  the  use  of  the  civic  credit. 

The  act  of  March  6th,  1850,  among  other  matters,  provided  for  the  manner  of  assessing  taxes, 
threw  into  Council  the  election  of  the  City  Clerk,  allowed  Council  to  determine  the  number  of 
Constables  in  each  ward,  extended  the  loan  system  and  instituted  a Board  of  Health.  The  number 
of  members  thereof  was  left  to  the  Council,  as  well  as  the  question  of  the  termination  of  the  official 
existence  of  this  now  commission.  The  Board  had  ample  power  to  take  any  measure  or  pass  any 
regulation  calculated  to  promote  the  public  health.  Heavy  fine  and  imprisonment  were  laid  upon 
those  who  hindered  or  obstructed  the  action  of  this  new  adjunct  to  local  affairs.  Aldermen  for  one 
year  were  henceforth  to  be  elected  by  wards  and  not  from  the  city  at  large. 

In  this  year  Trenton  was  created  one  school  district,  and  the  age  of  tuition  was  fixed  at  from 
five  to  sixteen.  A Superintendent  of  Schools  and  two  Trustees  from  each  ward  were  to  be  chosen 
by  the  voters.  These  officials  were  to  have  control  and  regulation  of  schools,  and  were  to  report  to 
the  State  Superintendent  through  the  local  Superintendent  the  details  of  each  institution.  An 
amount  not  exceeding  $2,000  was  to  be  annually  voted  by  the  citizens  in  support  of  the  educational 
institutions.  Until  this  time  Common  Council  had  appointed  a Superintendent  and  a School 
Committee. 

In  1851,  a further  centralization  of  municipal  functions  is  to  be  seen  in  the  legislative  power 
given  Council  to  pass  ordinances  concerning  the  grading  and  paving  of  sidewalks.  The  burden  fell 
upon  the  property-owner,  and  lengthy  provisions  give  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  case  the  owner 
refuse  or  neglect  to  pay.  In  case  the  landlord  neglected  or  refused,  the  tenant  was  empowered  to 
deduct  the  cost  of  the  improvement  from  the  rent. 

On  March  18th,  1852,  a fifth  ward  was  erected  by  the  Legislature.  This  ward  began  at  the 
center  of  Warren  and  Perry  streets,  thence  along  Perry  to  the  Millham  road,  thence  along  the  Mill- 
ham  road  to  the  Lawrence  line,  thence  to  the  Princeton  pike,  thence  down  Warren  street  to  the 
place  of  beginning.  The  first  annual  election  for  the  said  ward  was  held  at  the  house  of  Henry 
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Pauck,  at  the  Belvidere  Hotel.  Tlie  act  annexing  the  “Borough  of  South  Trenton”  to  the  city  of 
Trenton  (1851)  provided  that  the  East  ward  of  Trenton  should  thereafter  be  called  the  First  ward  ; 
the  West  ward  became  the  Second  ward,  whilst  the  annexed  borough  of  South  Trenton  became  the 
Third  and  Fourth  wards,  the  division  line  being  Bloomsbury  street  from  its  intersection  with  the 
Assanpink  creek  to  Lamberton  street,  thence  along  Lamberton  street  to  the  Nottingham  line.  East 
of  this  division  was  the  Third  ward,  west  thereof  was  the  Fourth  ward,  leading  the  way  for  the 
Fifth  ward  of  1852. 

In  March,  1853,  the  lines  of  the  Fifth  ward  were  altered,  as  follows  : Beginning  at  the  inter- 
section of  Warren  street  and  Hanover  street,  running  easterly  along  the  center  of  Hanover  street 
to  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  thence  up  the  center  of  tire  canal  to  Perry  street,  thence  easterly 
along  the  center  of  Perry  street  to  the  Assanpink  creek,  thence  along  the  creek  to  the  Lawrence 
township  line,  thence  to  the  branch  turnpike  road,  thence  along  the  branch  road  to  Warren  street, 
thence  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

In  1852,  Common  Council  was  authorized  to  pave  gutters  and  to  construct  sewers  “for  the 
drainage  of  the  city,”  with  expense  thereof  to  be  assessed  against  the  property-owners  benefited. 

In  February,  1854,  tbe  citizens  were  authorized  to  elect  a Clerk,  Marshal,  Clerk  of  the  Market, 
Street  Commissioner  and  Treasurer. 

In  1854,  Council  was  authorized  to  establish  fire  districts  and  was  directed  to  assess  special 
taxes  on  owners  of  buildings  for  the  expenses  incident  to  furnishing  districts  with  fire  plugs 
and  tanks. 

In  1855,  the  municipal  powers  were  further  increased.  Regulations  concerning  the  widening 
of  streets  and  assessments  therefor,  with  rules  touching  the  establishment  of  grades,  are  presented. 

The  “City  Atlas”  now  appears,  wherein  the  City  Surveyor  is  required  to  register  the  names  of 
lot-owners.  The  Clerk  of  the  city  was  to  be  elected  by  Council. 

In  1856,  the  polls  opened  at  8 a.  m.  and  closed  at  7 p.  m.  Council  was  authorized  to  raise  by 
tax  such  sums  as  may  be  deemed  expedient.  The  rate  was  70  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars. 

From  1852  to  1858,  many  ordinances  were  passed  providing  for  the  grading  of  sidewalks  and 
gutter-curbing.  This  was  practically  the  beginning  of  the  present  system  of  city  improvements. 

Active  measures  during  the  sixth  decade  of  the  present  century  were  taken  toward  the  preser- 
vation of  the  public  health.  The  markets  were  placed  under  a strict  sanitary  regime,  and  the  plan 
and  scope  of  the  police  department  were  enlarged.  In  1849,  the  southeast  room  of  the  first  floor  of 
the  City  Hall  was  furnished  for  a Mayor’s  office,  and  a fire-proof,  6x3,  for  storing  the  public  docu- 
ments of  the  city,  was  built.  At  this  time  these  valuable  documents  were  much  scattered,  and  it  is 
believed  this  was  the  first  attempt  to  preserve  the  papers  of  the  town. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  fifties,  Trenton  saw  the  extension  of  the  system  of  municipal  gas- 
lighting.  In  consideration  of  a $10,000  subscription  on  the  part  of  the  city  to  the  proposed  works 
of  the  Trenton  Gas  Light  Company,  the  corporation  agreed  to  lay  their  pipes  on  Warren  street,  from 
the  Assanpink  to  the  Five  Points  ; on  Broad  street,  from  Lafayette  to  the  feeder  ; on  Front  street, 
from  Willow  to  Montgomery  street ; on  State  street,  from  Calhoun  street  to  the  canal ; on  Hanover 
and  Perry  streets,  from  Broad  to  Stockton.  The  company  agreed  to  charge  the  city  at  rates  not 
greater  than  those  charged  to  private  consumers,  the  city  to  erect  and  keep  up  lamps  at  intervals 
not  to  exceed  four  hundred  feet.  (Approved  .June  7th,  1848.) 

In  1849,  the  poor-house  was  improved,  and  in  1856  two  city  physicians  and  an  Overseer  of  the 
Poor  were  first  provided  for  by  ordinance  of  Common  Council. 

From  1856  to  1866,  covering,  in  extenso,  the  period  of  the  war  between  the  States,  there  was 
a decline  in  municipal  activity.  City  affairs  became  merged  into  those  of  a nation.  Men  were 
absorbed  in  Federal  and  State  politics,  and  only  so  far  as  those  of  the  city  related  to  either  or  both 
was  there  great  interest  manifested.  Trenton’s  thoughts  were  upon  the  battle-field,  and  upon  the 
soldiers  at  her  doors. 

Nevertheless,  sufficient  interest  was  had  in  municipal  matters  to  promote  an  interest  in  secur- 
ing a new  charter  for  the  city.  The  document  of  1837  was  becoming  obsolete.  New  fields  of 
municipal  action  were  being  developed,  requiring  additional  powers  to  be  lodged  in  Common 
Council.  Trenton  had  become  a city  and  was  no  longer  a thriving  village.  In  accordance  with  the 
demands  of  Trentonians,  on  the  fifteenth  of  March,  1866,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  which  gave 
to  Trenton  a new  charter  and  which  remained  in  force  for  eight  years. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  CORPORATE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CITY"  OF  TRENTON. 
THE  CHARTERS  OF  1S66  AND  1874. 


Trenton  Outgrows  Her  Old  Conditions — A Broad  Charter — New  Ward  Lines  Established 
— Increased  Powers  of  Common  Council — Movement  for  the  Present  Charter — Trenton 
Embraces  Chambersburg  and  Millham — The  Municipal  Functions  are  Extended- 
Officers  of  Trenton  in  1895 — A List  of  the  Mayors. 

IIE  CHARTER  of  1866  was  to  Trenton  of  its  day  a satisfactory  piece  of  legislation. 
At  this  period,  Trenton  was  divided  into  six  wards.  The  First  ward  embraced 
all  the  territory  from  the  intersection  of  Warren  street  and  the  Assanpink,  thence 
through  Warren  street  to  Hanover,  thence  to  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal, 
thence  to  Perry  street,  thence  along  Perry  street  and  in  a direct  line  therewith  to 
the  Assanpink  creek,  thence  by  its  several  courses  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

The  Second  ward  began  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  Warren  street  and  the 
Assanpink  creek,  thence  along  Warren  street  to  the  Princeton  pike,  thence  to  the 
Ewing  township  line,  thence  along  the  line  to  the  Delaware  river,  thence  along  the 
Delaware  to  the  mouth  of  the  Assanpink,  thence  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

The  Third  ward  began  at  the  intersection  of  Warren  street  and  the  Assanpink  creek,  and 
extended  along  Warren  street  to  Lamberton,  thence  to  Washington  street,  thence  to  the  Delaware 
and  Raritan  canal,  thence  to  the  intersection  of  the  canal  with  the  Assanpink  creek,  thence  by  the 
middle  of  the  creek  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

The  Fourth  ward  began  at  the  intersection  of  Warren  street  and  the  Assanpink  creek,  thence 
along  Warren  street  to  Lamberton  street,  thence  along  Lamberton  to  Washington  street,  thence  along 
Washington  street  to  the  Delaware  river,  thence  up  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Assanpink,  and 
along  the  center  of  the  creek  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

The  Fifth  ward  began  at  Warren  street,  and  extended  easterly  along  the  middle  of  Hanover  street 
to  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  thence  along  the  canal  to  Perry  street,  thence  to  the  Assanpink 
creek,  thence  along  the  Assanpink  creek,  by  its  various  courses,  to  the  Lawrence  township  line, 
thence  by  the  line  of  that  township  and  Ewing  township  to  the  Princeton  turnpike,  thence  along  the 
pike  to  Warren  street,  and  thence  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

The  Sixth  ward  began  at  the  intersection  of  Washington  street  and  the  Delaware  and  Raritan 
canal,  and  ran  along  Washington  street  to  the  Delaware  river,  thence  down  the  Delaware  river  to 
the  foot  of  the  high  bank  and  the  Hamilton  township  line,  to  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal, 
thence  along  the  canal  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

By  this  charter  the  term  of  the  Mayor  was  fixed  at  one  year,  with  each  ward  to  be  entitled  to  four 
Common  Councilmen,  two  School  Trustees  for  each  ward.  Upon  the  annual  spring  election,  a Mayor, 
City  Treasurer,  School  Superintendent,  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  Councilmen,  Public  School  Trustees, 
Assessors,  Constables,  Commissioners  of  Tax  Appeals,  Chosen  Freeholders,  Ward  Clerks,  Judges  and 
Inspectors  of  Election  were  voted  for  by  the  people — a very  marked  enlargement  of  the  fran- 
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cbise  when  compared  with  the  charter  provisions  of  1792.  The  Receiver  of  Taxes  was  elected  for 
two  years.  Under  this  charter  Common  Council  appointed  a City  Clerk,  City  Surveyor,  Clerk  of 
the  Market,  City  Marshal,  City  Solicitor,  Street  Commissioner,  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures,  two 
Police  Justices,  and  subordinate  officers  deemed  necessary  for  good  government  in  the  city.  By 
thirty-five  separate  provisions,  Common  Council  was  given  wide-reaching  power.  That  body  could 
regulate  and  control  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  city,  preserve  public  peace,  suppress 
gambling  and  disorderly  houses,  license  and  regulate  saloons,  restaurants  and  the  like,  or  prohibit, 
restrain,  regulate  and  license  all  manner  of  public  exhibitions  and  performances.  The  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  public  streets  and  the  regulation  of  buildings  were  under  their  direction. 
Racing  and  the  speed  of  trains  were  under  their  control.  Protection  of  public  grounds,  lighting  of 
streets,  regulation  of  private  water-supply,  location  and  care  of  markets,  establishing  of  a Board  of 
Health,  abating  nuisances,  were  among  tbe  powers  vested  in  Council.  The  right  to  regulate  inter- 
ments, swimming  and  bathing  in  the  city  limits,  weights  and  measures,  day  and  night  police,  the 
fire  department,  and  taxes  was  also  lodged  in  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  different  purposes  for  which  a tax  might  be  raised  included  objects  which  wore  not  even 
thought  of  by  the  founders  of  the  city.  They  included  street-lighting,  support  and  maintenance 
of  the  poor,  construction  and  repair  of  streets  and  sidewalks,  public  grounds  and  parks  ; support 
of  public  schools,  fire  and  police  departments  and  markets  ; supplying  the  city  with  water  for  the 
extinguishment  of  fires  and  payment  of  the  interest  on  city  debt  and  temporary  loans.  Council 
had  power  to  construct  sewers  and  drains,  to  lav  out  streets  and  pave  the  same  and  to  provide  for 
assessments  for  this  purpose. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  this  new  charter  Trenton  gave  evidences  of  much  municipal  vitality. 
The  city  extended  westward  and  northwestward,  and  the  “good  times”  which  preceded  the  panic 
of  1873  were  noticeable  in  this  city.  This  newly-acquired  charter  was  an  incentive  to  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  borough  of  Chambersburg  in  1872.  During  1870  the  city  outgrew  its  old  markets  on 
Broad  street,  and  the  street  was  opened  to  the  public  from  State  to  Academy — a wide  and  well-kept 
thoroughfare.  The  centralizing  of  all  the  Camden  and  Amboy  systems  under  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  management,  and  the  increased  facilities  for  travel,  marked  the  opening  of  the  seventies. 

Upon  the  second  day  of  April,  1867,  the  Seventh  ward  of  the  city  of  Trenton  was  defined  by  legis- 
lative enactment  to  be  all  that  portion  of  the  city  of  Trenton  north  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan 
canal  and  the  feeder.  The  development  of  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  city  was  one  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  this  move,  and  its  results  have  been  very  marked  upon  the  growth  of  the  town. 
The  Seventh  ward  has  become  largely  a residential  section,  the  high  lands  being  more  advantageous 
in  the  matter  of  good  drainage  and  pure  air.  The  city  streets  received  the  careful  attention  of 
Common  Council,  and  the  early  demand  for  good  pavements  and  a sewerage  system  was  one  of  the 
features  of  city  life  of  the  time.  The  public  schools  were  enlarged  and  improved,  the  stores  became 
more  metropolitan  and  individualized,  and  tbe  first  large  place  for  popular  amusement,  Taylor 
Opera  House,  was  erected  when  1867  was  ushered  in.  The  old  hip-roofed,  colonial  houses,  with 
dormer  windows,  and  the  low  three-story  “bricks”  that  were  imposing  structures  in  1825,  gave 
way  to  the  modern  dwelling  or  trade  emporium. 

Trenton  stood  upon  the  verge  of  a new  existence  ! 

"Whilst  the  charter  of  1866  had  many  merits,  it  was  not  thorougly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a 
growing  city.  Therefore,  upon  the  nineteenth  day  of  March,  1874,  Trenton  assumed  a new  role 
and  was  granted  her  present  charter. 

Upon  tbe  nineteenth  of  March,  1874,  the  Legislature  passed  a statute  entitled  “An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  city  of  Trenton,”  the  present  instrument  of  municipal 
autonomy.  The  lines  as  laid  down  for  the  seven  wards  then  constituted  have  not  been  altered 
except  in  so  far  as  the  erection  of  the  Eighth  ward  altered  the  boundaries  of  the  old  Fifth.  Upon 
the  consolidation  of  the  township  of  Mi  Ilham  and  the  borough  of  Chambersburg  with  Trent  on, 
Chief  J ustice  Mercer  Beasley  appointed  commissioners  to  divide  into  wards  the  annexed  territory 
(under  a special  act  of  March  30th,  1888).  The  commissioners  selected  were  William  S.  Yard, 
George  R.  Whittaker,  James  S.  Aitkin  and  Lewis  Parker,  who  reported  their  labors  as  complete  upon 
the  first  day  of  June,  1888.  The  ward  lines  as  then  laid  down  comprise  the  present  boundaries  of 
the  Eighth  ward  (Millham),  and  the  Ninth,  Tenth  and  Eleventh  wards  (Chambersburg). 
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This  charter  of  1874  is  a most  comprehensive  legislative  grant  of  power  to  a municipality.  By 
its  various  divisions  the  people  are  given  the  absolute  control  of  the  selection  of  their  officials,  either 
by  direct  vote  or  through  their  representatives  in  Common  Council.  The  powers  and  duties  of 
Common  Council  are  in  the  main  similar  to  those  of  the  charter  of  1866,  whilst  the  varied  functions 
of  a growing  city  are  the  subjects  of  beneficial  legislation. 

Upon  the  sixteenth  of  October,  1888,  the  general  ordinances  were  revised  and  consolidated. 
They  embrace  city  legislation  in  reference  to  the  Board  of  Assessors  ; the  inspection,  construction 
and  alteration  of  buildings,  with  the  fire  limits  laid  down  ; the  numbering  of  buildings — State  street 
being  the  base  line  north  and  south,  and  Princeton  avenue,  Warren  street  and  the  wharf  line  of  the 
Delaware  from  the  Assanpink  to  the  city  limits  the  base  line  east  and  west.  The  cleaning  of 
chimneys,  the  City  Clerk,  City  Hall,  City  Physicians,  city  printing,  City  Solicitor,  City  Treasurer, 
also  coming  under  the  various  chapters  of  these  ordinances.  Disorderly  persons,  nuisances  and  the 
fire  department  are  other  subjects  upon  which  there  has  been  legislation.  Since  1888  the  city  has 
developed  its  fields  of  action,  and  the  results  have  been  most  gratifying. 

A great  change  was  brought  about  in  municipal  affairs  on  March  23d,  1892.  Then  the  Legis- 
lature passed  an  act  constituting  a municipal  Board  of  Public  Works  in  this  city  as  well  as  in  certain 
other  cities  of  the  State — Camden  and  Paterson.  The  act  provided  that  the  Board  should  consist 
of  five  members,  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  which  Board  should  be  substituted  for  Com- 
mon Council.  The  Board  of  Public  Works  were  empowered  to  have  full  control  of  all  matters 
relating  to  the  streets,  sidewalks,  sewers  water  works  and  water-supply,  and  to  this  end  were  to 
appoint  a Clerk  of  the  Board,  Street  Commissioner,  Sewer  Engineer,  Superintendent  of  Water 
Works.  The  Mayor  was  authorized  to  appoint  the  City  Clerk,  City  Comptroller,  City  Treasurer, 
City  Counsel,  Receiver  of  Taxes  and  Inspector  of  Buildings,  Lamps,  Wells  and  Pumps.  Rules  for 
the  government  of  the  Board  were  passed  by  its  members. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  Mayor  appointed  Garret  D.  W.  Vroom,  who 
became  President  of  the  Board  ; Anthony  A.  Skirm,  Joseph  T.  Ridgway,  James  E.  Hanson,  John 
W.  Brooke. 

Under  this  Board,  Trenton’s  advance  in  the  building  of  her  sewers,  the  care  of  her  streets  and 
the  bettering  of  her  water  department  will  ever  be  a bright  page  in  the  history  of  the  city.  Trenton 
made  marvelous  progress  in  every  direction,  and  the  impetus  the  city  received  threw  her  forward  in 
progress  and  in  stability. 

The  Board,  after  an  eventful  career — eventful  in  accomplishing  great  good — was  abolished  on 
May  8th,  1894,  by  act  of  the  Legislature.  Its  abolition  was,  of  course,  a political  exigency. 

The  city,  after  this  finale  of  the  Board  of  Works,  returned  to  its  former  method  of  government 
and  still  continues  to  act  under  its  old  charter.  The  following  is  the  list  of  city  officials  on 
July  1st,  1895  : 

Mayor,  ........ 

City  Clerk,  ....... 

Assistant  City  Clerk,  ...... 

City  Treasurer,  ...... 

Assistant  City  Treasurer,  .... 

City  Comptroller,  ...... 

Assistant  City  Comptroller,  ..... 

City  Solicitor,  ....... 

Receiver  of  Taxes,  ..... 

City  Engineer, 

Judge  District  Court,  ..... 

Clerk  District  Court,  ..... 

Superintendent  Police  and  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph, 

Chief  of  Police,  ...... 

Police  Surgeon,  ...... 

Captains  of  Police,  ...... 


Emory  N.  Yard. 

C.  Edward  Murray. 
Henry  B.  Salter. 

W.  J.  B.  Stokes. 

R.  S.  Wilson. 

Howard  S.  Titus. 

J.  H.  B.  Howell. 

John  Rellstab. 

C.  Harry  Baker. 

C.  C.  Haven. 

Chauncy  II.  Beasley. 
George  N.  Packer. 
Charles  C.  Drake. 
Charles  H.  McChesney. 
William  B.  Van  Duyn. 
| John  J.  Cleary, 

( William  Hartman. 
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City  Marshal, 

Janitor  City  Hall,  . 

Street  Commissioner,  . 

School  Superintendent,  . 
Building  Inspector, 

Police  Justices, 

City  Physicians,  . 

Overseer  of  the  Poor, 

Steward  of  Alms  House, 

Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
Chief  Engineer  Fire  Department, 

Assistants,  .... 


Board  of  Assessors, 


Edmund  R.  Nutt. 
Walter  Seruby. 

John  Ginder. 

Leslie  C.  Pierson. 
William  H.  Lee. 
f Louis  Coutier, 

( William  J.  Crossley. 
f E.  L.  Dickinson, 
t L.  D.  Tompkins. 
William  M.  Nutt. 

L.  F.  Baker. 

Gottleib  Jenter. 
William  McGill, 
f Charles  S.  Allen, 

[ James  W.  Bennett. 
Lewis  R,  Williams, 
Alphonso  M.  Pycraft, 
t Martin  Keegan, 

John  C.  Schweizer, 
Levi  R.  Furman. 


The  following  are  the  officers  and  members  of  Common  Council : 
President,  .......... 

Clerk, 

First  Ward,  ......... 

Second  Ward,  ......... 

Third  Ward,  ......... 

Fourth  Ward,  ......... 

Fifth  Ward,  ......... 

Sixth  Ward,  ......... 

Seventh  Ward,  ......... 

Eighth  Ward,  ......... 

Ninth  Ward,  ......... 

Tenth  Ward,  ......... 

Eleventh  Ward,  ......... 

All  Republicans  except  the  representatives  of  the  Fourth  ward. 


John  W.  Barber. 

C.  Edward  Murray, 
f George  W.  Macpherson, 
1 F.  F.  C.  Woodward. 

| William  Jackson, 

1 Richard  C.  Oliphant. 
f Enoch  W.  Case, 
l Peter  E.  Baker, 
f James  Fury,  Jr., 
i William  Gropp. 

I Joseph  C.  Dye, 

( Harry  E.  Fisher. 

\ John  Q.  Ginnodo, 
l Henry  J.  Nicklin. 
f James  B.  Bell, 

{ Frank  M.  Weller, 
f Walter  Firth, 

1 William  H.  Baker, 
f Amos  B.  Scudder, 
l John  Hazlett. 
f Fred.  A.  Walker, 
i John  W.  Bates, 
f Fred.  P.  Reese, 

( Frederick  Retry. 


Through  the  researches  of  the  Hon.  G.  D.  W.  Vroom,  the  following  is  a correct  list  of  Mayors 
of  the  city  of  Trenton  : 


UNDER  TIIE  FIRST  CHARTER. 


Dr.  Thomas  Cadwalader,  Chief  Burgess. 
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UNDER  THE  SECOND  AND  SUBSEQUENT  CHARTERS. 


Moore  Furman,  1792-1794, 

Aaron  Dickinson  Woodruff,  1794-1797, 
James  Ewing,  1797-1803, 

Joshua  Wright,  1803-1806, 

Stacy  Potts,  1806-1814, 

Robert  McNealy,  1814-1832, 

Charles  Burroughs,  1832-1847, 

Samuel  R.  Hamilton,  1848-1849, 
William  C.  Howell,  1849-1850, 
William  Napton,  1850-1852, 

John  R.  Tucker,  1852-1854, 

William  Napton,  1854-1855, 

John  R.  Tucker,  1855-1856, 

Joseph  Wood,  1856—1859, 

Franklin  S.  Mills,  1859-1861, 

Emory 


William  R.  McKean,  1861-1863, 
Franklin  S.  Mills,  1863-1867, 
Alfred  Reed,  1867-1868, 

William  Napton,  1868-1871, 

John  Briest,  1871-1875, 

Wesley  Creveling,  1875-1877, 
Daniel  B.  Bodine,  1877—1879, 
William  Rice,  1879-1881, 

Garret  D.  W.  Vroom,  1881-1884, 
Richard  A.  Donnelly,  1884-1886, 
John  Woolverton,  1886-1887, 
Frank  A.  Magowan,  1887-1889, 
Anthony  A.  Skirm,  1889-1891, 
Daniel  J.  Bechtel,  1891-1893, 
Joseph  B.  Shaw,  1893-1895, 

N.  Yard,  1895. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  ANNEXED  DISTRICTS. 

Trenton's  Growth  from  Within,  Outward — Townships  of  Independence  and  Ewing — Town- 
ship of  Lawrence — The  Borough  of  South  Trenton — Township  of  Hamilton — Township 
of  Nottingham — Outline  Sketch  of  Ciiambersburg — Township  of  Millham — The  Present 
Borough  of  Wilbur  and  its  Officers — Cadwalader  Place. 

RENTON,  in  its  system  of  extension  of  city  limits,  lias  at  various  times  embraced 
portions  of  contiguous  townships.  So  much  of  the  annexed  districts  as  are  prop- 
erly a portion  of  the  present  city  of  Trenton,  are  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
plan  of  absorption  has  never  been  violent,  but  every  move  made  has  met  with  the 
general  consent  of  both  Trentonians  and  their  neighbors.  The  annexed  districts 
have  become  merged  into  Trenton  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  When  the 
township  or  borough  became  of  sufficient  size,  Trenton  spread  her  protecting  arms, 
and  the  union  was  complete.  In  this  conservative  but  slow  growth,  Trenton  has 
been  most  fortunate.  No  great  wilderness  of  unoccupied  territory,  dignified  by 
the  name  of  “city,”  surrounds  Trenton.  Her  population  crowds  her  every  limit. 
She  pays  for  no  miles  of  sewers  through  country  roads,  nor  electric  lights  to  illuminate  wheat-fields. 
No  mounted  police  are  necessary,  and  the  line  between  city  and  country  is  very  sharply  defined. 

Trenton’s  first  experience  with  her  suburban  interests  was  during  the  period  of  her  incorpora- 
tion. The  act  of  1792  cut  into  two  parts  the  old  township  of  Trenton.  The  city  appropriated  the 
name  so  long  honored,  and  the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  township  felt  that  they  must  do 
something  to  redeem  themselves,  so  it  came  about  that  the  citizens  of  that  portion  of  Trenton  town- 
ship not  included  within  the  corporation,  upon  the  twentieth  of  May,  1793,  presented  a petition 
that  they  be  set  off  into  a township,  to  be  known  as  Independence.  A bill  for  this  purpose  was 
presented,  with  a remonstrance  from  the  citizens  of  Trenton.  It  was  agreed  to  submit  the  decision 
of  the  bill  to  the  House  of  Assembly,  where  it  passed  upon  the  thirty-first  of  January,  1794, 
but  was  defeated  in  Council  on  the  eleventh  of  February.  This  is  the  territory  which  later  became 
the  township  of  Ewing  upon  the  twenty-second  of  February,  1834.  The  name  Ewing  was  given 
thereto  in  honor  of  Chief  Justice  Charles  Ewing,  who  had  died  in  the  year  1832.  This  township, 
which  was  then  a part  of  the  county  of  Hunterdon,  was  absorbed  into  Mercer  county  in  1838. 

In  1816,  on  petition  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Legislature  changed  the  name  of  Maidenhead  to 
that  of  Lawrence  township.  The  latter  name  had  become  somewhat  objectionable  to  the  citizens, 
although  commemorating  a place  in  England.  Furthermore,  they  desired  to  pay  homage  to  Com- 
modore Lawrence,  who  was  a citizen  of  New  Jersey,  in  fact,  of  Burlington  county,  and  had  then 
recently  gained  his  naval  victory.  In  1838,  Lawrence  township  became  a part  of  Mercer  county. 
In  1844,  March  14th,  a portion  of  the  northeast  section  of  the  city  of  Trenton  was  annexed  to  Law- 
rence, whence  it  had  been  taken  in  1837. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  February,  1840,  the  Legislature  erected  a portion  of  Nottingham  town- 
ship into  the  borough  of  South  Trenton.  Its  bounds  were  marked  by  the  Assanpink  creek,  the 
canal,  Cass  street  and  the  Delaware  river.  This  included  what  is  now  the  Third  and  Fourth  wards 
of  the  city  of  Trenton.  On  the  nineteenth  of  March,  1851,  the  Legislature  annexed  this  borough 
to  the  city  of  Trenton,  thereby  constituting  the  Third  and  Fourth  wards.  Under  the  incorporating 
act,  James  M.  Redmond  was  appointed  Chief  Burgess  ; James  H.  Sims  and  Bailey  A.  West,  Assist- 
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ant  Burgesses  ; Marshall  C.  Holmes,  High  Constable,  and  Jacob  B.  James,  Borough  Clerk,  to  con- 
tinue in  office  until  the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  1841,  and  from  thenceforth  until  others  should  be  duly 
appointed  in  their  places. 

Upon  the  eleventh  of  March,  1842,  the  township  of  Nottingham  was  subdivided  by  the  erection 
of  the  township  of  Hamilton.  Its  bounds  were  marked  by  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  where 
it  crosses  the  Assanpink  creek,  the  Crosswicks  creek,  the  East  Windsor  and  West  Windsor  lines,  and 
the  Assanpink  creek,  by  its  several  courses,  to  the  place  of  beginning.  In  1868,  the  township  was 
divided  into  two  election  districts.  From  the  township  of  Hamilton  in  1872  (April  2d)  the  borough 
of  Chamhersburg  was  formed.  The  legislative  bounds  included  the  present  limits  of  the  Ninth, 
Tenth  and  Eleventh  wards. 

This  early-estahlished  township,  lying  contiguous  to  Trenton,  was  among  the  townships  which 
formed  Mercer  county  (act  of  February  22d,  1838).  This  new  county  of  Mercer  included  the  town- 
ships  of  Trenton,  Ewing,  Lawrence  and  Hopewell  of  the  county  of  Hunterdon,  Nottingham  of  the 
county  of  Burlington,  East  Windsor  and  West  Windsor  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  as  then  con- 
stituted. On  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  same  month,  a portion  of  Montgomery  township,  Somerset 
county,  and  that  portion  of  West  Windsor  in  the  borough  of  Princeton,  were  erected  into  the  town- 
ship of  Princeton.  Trenton  was  selected  as  the  county  capital  after  a spirited  contest. 

Upon  the  sixth  day  of  March,  1856,  all  that  portion  of  the  township  of  Nottingham  lying  north 
“ of  the  line  drawn  from  the  lime  kiln  on  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  along  the  foot  of  the  high 
bank  westerly  to  the  Delaware  river,”  was  annexed  to  the  city  of  Trenton.  This  became  the  Sixth 
ward  of  Trenton.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  township  was  annexed  to  Hamilton  township, 
which  eradicated  from  the  map  the  last  trace  of  old  Nottingham. 


An  Outline  Sketch  of  Chambersburg,  with  Historical  Allusions  to  the 

Chambers  Family. 

All  that  part  of  Trenton  bounded  by  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  Assanpink  creek, 
Chambers  street  and  Lalor  street,  was  the  borough  of  Chambersburg  until  its  consolidation  with  the 
city  of  Trenton  upon  the  first  day  of  May,  1888. 

The  founder  of  Chambersburg  was  the  late  Robert  Chambers,  whose  family  had  been  residents 
of  Trenton  and  vicinity  for  five  generations. 

Mr.  Chambers  purchased  some  of  the  Chambersburg  land  as  early  as  1820  and  used  it  for 
farming  purposes.  About  1853  Mr.  Chambers  employed  John  PI.  Whittaker,  then  a boy-student 
of  surveying,  to  draw  a map  of  this  property  on  the  White  Horse  road,  consisting  of  about  twenty- 
seven  acres. 

The  following  year,  1854,  Mr.  Chambers  built  three  three-story  brick  houses  on  the  corner  of 
Washington,  Broad  and  Coleman  streets,  consisting  of  a store  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
Broad,  the  next  a dwelling,  the  third  a hotel.  The  latter  was  on  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Coleman, 
with  its  sign-post  “Chambersburg  Hotel.”  This  was  the  beginning  of  Chambersburg.  He  soon 
erected  five  frame  houses  on  Broad  and  Coleman  streets.  A year  or  two  later  he  constructed  a 
woolen  factory  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Broad  and  Coleman  streets.  This  was  burned  about  1858 
or  1859.  He  then  erected  another  large  four-story  brick  factory  on  the  corner  of  Coleman  and 
Houghton  streets,  which  was  used  for  a short  time  as  a blind  and  shade  factory.  During  the  Civil 
war  it  was  rented  by  Quartermaster-General  Perrine  as  barracks  for  the  soldiers.  At  one  time  this 
edifice  sheltered  about  one  thousand  men.  This  building  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  and  was 
rebuilt  in  three  stories.  After  this  it  was  used  as  a cracker  bakery. 

About  twelve  or  thirteen  years  after  Mr.  Chambers  built  these  houses,  the  Home  Land  Asso- 
ciation laid  out  lots  in  1867,  south  of  his  property  and  toward  the  canal.  On  the  east,  the  Work- 
man’s Land  Association,  Linden  Park  Association  and  Mechanics’  Land  Association  laid  out  their 
lots  about  1869. 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  borough  of  Chambersburg,  in  the  township  of  Hamilton,  county  of 
Mercer,  was  approved  by  Senate  and  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  April  2d,  1872. 

Robert  Chambers  II.  was  a son  of  Robert  Chambers,  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Roller t Chambers  I.  was  at  the  battle  of  Trenton,  although  but  eighteen  years  old  at  that  time.  In 
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the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  there  is  a $50  Continental  note  which  Captain  Robert 
Chambers  received  as  part  pay  for  services  rendered  in  the  Revolutionary  army. 

After  the  war  Captain  Chambers  kept  a store  on  State  street,  between  Warren  and  Queen  (now 
Broad)  streets.  After  a few  years  he  removed  to  Ins  plantation  in  Middlesex  county,  but  after- 
ward returned  to  Trenton,  purchased  a house  and  grounds  on  the  west  side  of  Queen  (now  Broad) 
street,  and  south  of  the  Court  House,  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  on  the  street,  and  extend- 
ing the  same  distance  back  therefrom.  A French  gentleman,  a friend  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
ex-King  of  Spain,  had  the  grounds  laid  out  in  walks  and  flower-beds,  which  added  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  street,  but  not  liking  this  country  as  well  as  France,  sold  the  property  to  Mr. 
Chambers  and  returned  to  his  own  country.  Here  Captain  Chambers  resided  until  Ins  death,  1813, 
his  wife,  Francinah  Reeder,  surviving  him  about  eighteen  months.  Both  were  members  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  and  were  buried  near  the  center  of  the  churchyard.  When  the  present 
church  was  built  in  1839  it  was  concluded  to  place  the  new  edifice  more  in  the  center  of  the  church- 
yard, as  the  old  church  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  plot.  The  graves  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chambers, 
three  grandchildren  and  many  other  families,  came  just  inside  of  the  northeastern  foundation  wall. 
This  explains  the  reason  for  their  headstones  being  placed  in  the  northeastern  outside  wall  of  that 
church. 

Robert  Chambers,  the  founder  of  Chambcrsburg,  was  descended  from  a long  line  of  pious 
ancestors,  dating  from  the  religious  persecutions  in  Flanders.  The  family  fled  to  Scotland.  Here 
they  again  suffered  religious  persecutions  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  They  then 
sought  refuge  in  America.  The  original  emigrants  of  the  Chambers  line  sailed  from  Leith,  the  sea- 
port of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  the  ship  “Henry  and  Francis,”  which  left  August  1st,  1685.  After 
a tedious  voyage  of  fifteen  weeks  they  arrived  at  Perth  Amboy  and  settled  first  at  Piscataway,  where 
they  purchased  land.  Afterward,  as  early  as  1700,  the  family  purchased  land  in  old  Windsor 
township,  Middlesex  county,  now  Washington  township,  Mercer  county,  near  Allentown.  A part 
of  this  property  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Abner  R.  Chambers,  Esquire,  of  Trenton. 

Robert  Chambers,  the  founder,  was,  like  his  father,  a consistent  member  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Trenton  for  forty-six  years,  and  was  a noble-hearted,  public-spirited  man.  He 
departed  this  life  February  22d,  1865. 

Millham. 

By  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  February  10th,  1882,  the  township  of  Millham  was  set  off  from 
the  township  of  Lawrence.  The  bounds  began  in  the  center  of  the  Assanpink  creek,  on  the  easterly 
line  of  Trenton,  and  following  the  several  courses  of  the  creek,  on  the  line  of  Hamilton  township, 
to  the  line  of  the  Enterprise  Land  Association,  thence  by  the  Enterprise  Land  Association  to  the 
center  of  Brunswick  avenue,  thence  westerly  to  the  Ewing  township  line,  thence  southerly  along  the 
Ewing-Lawrence  line  to  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  thence  to  the  Lawrence-Trenton  line  and 
along  the  same  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

The  first  township  officers  were  elected  at  the  town  meeting  at  the  house  of  James  D.  McManus. 

Millham  was  largely  a portion  of  the  old  Philemon  Dickinson  estate,  which,  with  other  prop- 
erties, came  into  the  possession  of  the  East  Trenton  Land  and  Building  Company  in  1866,  and  the 
Enterprise  Land  Company  in  1873. 

Millham  is  essentially  the  pottery,  tile  and  rubber  manufacturing  district  of  the  city.  It  is 
this  portion  of  Trenton  that  is  strictly  called  the  “ Staffordshire  of  America,  ” where  all  grains  of 
pottery  are  made,  from  the  coarse  clay  1 ‘ sagger  ’ ’ to  the  fragile  Belleek  cup. 

Upon  the  thirtieth  day  of  March,  1888,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  consolidating  Millham 
with  the  city  of  Trenton.  By  this,  Millham  became  the  Eighth  ward.  The  act  took  effect  the 
first  day  of  May  of  that  year. 


Wilbur. 

The  organization  of  Wilbur  into  a borough  was  effected  under  the  Borough  Commission  act  of 
1882.  A special  election  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  Hamilton  township  was  held  in  the 
William  G.  Cook  school-house  on  the  eighteenth  of  April,  1891,  and  the  borough  was  erected  by  a 
vote  of  forty-nine  to  thirty-six.  This  method  of  a Borough  Commission  did  not  fully  meet  the  ends 
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designed.  In  that  the  newly-erected  municipality  was  in  such  direct  connection  with  the  city  of 
Trenton,  the  Commission  plan  did  not  give  the  latitude  desired,  and  the  inhabitants  desired  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of  a later  law.  Therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  “Act  for  the  formation 
and  government  of  boroughs,”  approved  April  2d,  1891,  the  “Borough  Commission  of  Wilbur” 
was  erected  into  the  “Borough  of  Wilbur,”  the  certificate  being  filed  May  17th,  1892.  On  the 
tenth  of  May,  1892,  in  the  William  G.  Cook  school-house,  the  election  to  this  end  resulted  in  a vote 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  to  nine. 

The  bounds  of  Wilbur  are  thus  set  forth  : “ Beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  Assanpink  creek 
at  a point  where  the  eastern  line  of  the  East  State  Street  and  Greenwood  Avenue  Land  Association 
if  continued  would  intersect  the  said  creek,  and  running  thence  Avesterly  along  the  line  of  the  said 
Assanpink  creek  to  a point  where  Chambers  street  bridge  crosses  the  said  creek,  thence  southerly 
along  Chambers  street  to  Jefferson  street,  thence  northeasterly  along  Jefferson  street  to  Olden  avenue, 
thence  northerly  along  Olden  avenue  to  Hamilton  avenue,  thence  easterly  along  Hamilton  avenue 
to  a point  opposite  the  eastern  line  of  East  State  Street  and  Greenwood  Avenue  Land  Association, 
thence  northerly  along  said  easterly  line  of  East  State  Street  and  Greenwood  Avenue  Land  Associa- 
tion, in  a straight  course,  to  the  Assanpink  creek  aforesaid  and  the  place  of  beginning.  ’ ’ 

Under  its  present  organization  the  borough  of  Wilbur  depends  upon  Trenton  for  its  water- 
supply  and  for  its  gas  and  electric  lighting  facilities.  During  the  summer  of  1895  the  borough 
purchased  a chemical  fire  engine.  It  also  maintains  its  own  system  of  police.  In  late  years  Wilbur 
has  grown  with  rapidity.  Although  not  in  the  annexed  district,  the  situation  of  the  borough  renders 
it  highly  probable  that  it  will  form  a part  of  the  city  of  Trenton  ere  many  years  have  gone  by.  The 


following  is  the  present  organization  of  the  borough  : 

Mayor,  . . . . . . . . . ' . 

Harry  E.  Barlow. 

Common  Council,  . 

1 

-i 

Charles  H.  Christopher, 
William  A.  Sanford, 
Aaron  Gagg, 

Clerk, 

v George  Tunnicliffe. 
Albert  Edward  Dearden. 

Assessor, 

John  Hess. 

Collector, 

John  Coxon. 

Solicitor, 

Barton  B.  Hutchinson. 

Surveyor, 

E.  G.  Weir. 

Marshal, 

Samuel  T.  Hawkins. 

School  Trustees,  . 

. 

r William  Thomas, 
William  E.  Bloor, 
Mark  Moses, 
George  W.  Price, 
Millard  F.  Snyder, 

1 ‘ Cadwalader  Place  ’ ’ i 

Cadwalader  Place. 

s the  only  locality  in  the  neighborhood 

William  H.  Leese, 

Irvin  W olfinger, 

Thomas  H.  Humphreys, 

_ Nahor  B.  Yard. 

of  Trenton  that  has  be 

developed  exclusively  for  a residence  quarter.  For  four  generations  it  was  the  home  of  a branch 
of  the  Cadwalader  family,  a Welsh  family  that  has  been  identified  largely  with  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  city  of  Trenton.  Doctor  Thomas  Cadwalader  was  the  Chief  Burgess  of  Trenton  in 
1748,  and  for  a hundred  and  fifty  years  members  of  the  family  have  been  prominent  in  colonial, 
national,  State  and  local  affairs. 

The  tract  comprises  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and  is  eligibly  located  upon  the  bank  of  the 
Delaware  river,  between  Cadwalader  Park  and  the  city  proper,  and  is  rapidly  being  built  up  with 
beautiful  residences. 
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The  tract  was  handsomely  laid  out  with  macadamized  roads,  foot-paths,  sewers,  gas  and  water 
before  it  was  offered  for  sale  ; the  improvements  cost  $80,000.  The  land  is  divided  into  large  plots 
and  sold  with  numerous  restrictions,  chief  among  which  are  the  prohibition  of  the  carrying  on  of 
manufacturing  or  mercantile  affairs,  or  the  sale  of  liquor. 


Old  Cadwat.ader  Mansion. 


There  were  many  prophecies  that  the  experiment  would  be  costly  and  disastrous,  hut  on  the 
contrary  the  improvements  and  the  restrictions  struck  the  popular  fancy,  and  the  result  was  very 
satisfactory. 


Residence  of  E.  C.  Hill,  Cadwalader  Place. 
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The  general  scope  of  the  enterprise  was  suggested  to  the  Cadwaladers  by  Edmund  C.  Hill, 
when  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Park  Committee,  who  thought  it  would  improve  the  Park  approaches 
and  surroundings.  The  Cadwaladers  agreed  to  adopt  the  suggestions  if  Mr.  Hill  would  superintend 
the  work,  an  offer  that  was  at  first  declined  but  afterward  accepted. 

“ Cadwalader  Place”  has  been  an  example  and  an  inspiration  to  Trentonians  and  a large  share 
of  the  recent  extensive  local  improvements  is  traceable  to  the  impressions  created  by  the  new  suburb. 


CHAPTER  XY. 


THE  CITY  DEPARTMENTS. 

Trenton's  Water-Supply — How  the  City  Secured  Water  in  the  Early  Days — The  Present 
Organization  of  this  Department — The  Board  of  Health  and  its  Officers — Trenton’s 
Parks — Their  History  and  Commissioners — The  Sewerage  and  Drainage  System — Its 
Origin  and  Development — The  Excise  Department- — Electric  Lighting  and  its  History. 

HE  FIRST  charter  for  the  Trenton  Water  Works  was  passed  December  3d,  1801. 
It  was  termed  “An  act  to  authorize  Stephen  Scales  to  convey  the  water  from  his 
spring  through  the  several  streets  of  the  city  of  Trenton,”  the  preamble  whereof 
thus  read  : “Whereas,  Stephen  Scales  hath  represented  that  he  bath  purchased 
a spring  in  the  city  of  Trenton,  from  which  he  can  conduct  the  water  through 
several  of  the  streets  of  said  city,  thereby  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  plenty 
of  sweet  and  wholesome  water,  provided  he  can  be  authorized  to  lay  his  trunks 
through  some  of  the  intervening  lots.” 

This  charter  gave  him  power  to  convey  the  water  from  said  spring  through 
any  lots  which  he  might  find  it  necessary  to  pass  in  its  way  to  the  streets  of  said 
city,  without  let,  trouble,  hindrance,  or  molestation  of  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  and  with 
laborers,  carts,  wagons  and  other  carriages,  with  their  beasts  of  burden  or  draught,  and  all  neces- 
sary tools  and  implements,  to  enter  upon  the  lands  through  which  it  is  necessary  said  aqueduct 
should  pass,  and  to  dig  through  and  lay  trunks  in  the  same,  for  carrying  on  the  said  work,  and  for 
repairing  the  same  from  time  to  time,  first  giving  notice  to  the  owner,  if  in  this  State,  or  to  the 
tenant  in  possession  thereof,  doing  as  little  damage  thereto  as  possible,  and  repairing  any  breaches 
they  may  make  in  the  inclosures  thereof,  and  making  amends  for  any  damage  that  may  lie  sus- 
tained by  the  owner  or  owners  thereof.  Penalties  were  laid  for  obstructing  the  water  works. 
Furthermore,  the  first  charter  granted  to  Stephen  Scales  gave  him  power  to  use  only  the  water  which 
should  originate  or  rise  from  his  spring,  or  upon  his  said  lot  so  purchased,  but  that  he  should 
permit  all  water  not  originating  or  rising  upon  his  said  lot  or  from  his  spring  freely  and  uninter- 
ruptedly to  pass  for  the  use  of  the  tanyards  on  the  stream  made  thereby. 

It  appears  that  Scales  soon  desired  to  sell  his  privilege  to  the  inhabitants  of  Trenton  if  they 
would  form  a company,  whereupon  an  organization,  with  a capital  stock  of  SI, 200,  was  created. 
Books  for  obtaining  subscriptions  were  opened  by  Peter  Gordon,  and  a President,  two  Directors,  a 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  were  chosen.  The  following  citizens  subscribed  to  the  stock  : Isaac  Smith, 
Peter  Gordon,  Ellett  Howel,  Thomas  INI.  Potter,  Henry  Pike,  -Jerh.  Woolsey,  William  Scott,  Jacob 
Herbert,  Abraham  Hunt,  Gershom  Craft,  George  Dill,  Ellett  Tucker,  Joseph  Mil  nor,  Joshua  New- 
bold,  Hannah  H.  Barnes,  William  Potts,  Mary  and  Sarah  Barnes,  Joshua  Wright,  Stephen  Scales, 
John  It.  Smith,  A.  Chambers,  John  Chambers,  James  Ewing,  George  Henry. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  February,  1804,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  incorporating  the  Trenton 
Water  Works,  by  the  name  of  “The  President  and  Directors  of  the  Trenton  Water  Works.” 

The  original  corporators  were  James  Ewing,  Peter  Gordon,  Thomas  M.  Potter,  Gershom  Craft 
and  Alexander  Chambers.  James  Ewing  was  chosen  the  first  President  and  Peter  Gordon  and 
Thomas  M.  Potter,  Directors. 
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They  were  given  authority  to  lay  and  extend  their  aqueduct  through  such  of  the  streets  of  the 
city  as  they  may  think  necessary,  and  to  open  and  dig  in  such  parts  of  said  streets  as  may  be  con- 
venient for  their  purposes.  It  seems  that  the  agreement  between  Scales  and  the  water  company 
had  been  made  upon  the  eighteenth  of  September,  1802.  This  act  was  a practical  confirmation  of 
the  agreement. 

On  the  eighth  of  February,  1811,  an  act  was  passed  to  incorporate  the  proprietors  of  the 
Trenton  Aqueduct  Company.  Andrew  Reeder,  Charles  Rice,  Stacy  Potts,  Joseph  Broadhurst  and 
Peter  Howell  were  the  original  corporators. 

The  object  of  this  company  was  the  supplying  of  the  city  of  Trenton  with  good  and  wholesome 
water.  They  were  incorporated  as  “The  President  and  Directors  of  the  Trenton  Aqueduct  Com- 
pany.” Andrew  Reeder  was  chosen  President;  Charles  Rice,  Treasurer,  and  Stacy  Potts,  Joseph 
Broadhurst  and  Peter  Howell,  Directors. 

Their  charter  allowed  them  to  open  only  four  rods  at  a time  in  any  of  the  streets  of  the  city, 
not  to  be  kept  open  more  than  three  days  at  a time,  and  to  be  filled  up  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
pany, and  to  be  rendered  as  good  as  if  the  same  had  not  been  taken  up  and  removed.  They  were 
not  to  lay  their  main  trunk  through  the  streets  of  Trenton  upon  the  same  level  with  the  trunks  of 
the  present  company  of  the  Trenton  Water  Works,  but  either  higher  or  lower,  that  they  might  not 
impede  them  in  carrying  off  their  cross  trunks.  The  capital  stock  was  not  to  exceed  $3,000,  and 
was  to  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  city  of  Trenton  with  good  and 
wholesome  water. 

February  29th,  1848,  the  Trenton  and  South  Trenton  Aqueduct  Company  was  incorporated  for 
more  effectually  supplying  the  city  of  Trenton  and  borough  of  South  Trenton  with  water.  Its 
capital  stock  was  $30,000,  with  the  privilege  of  increasing  the  same  to  $50,000.  The  stock  was 
divided  into  shares  of  $50  each.  The  corporators  were  John  McK  el  way , William  Halstead,  Samuel 
McClurg,  Charles  Wright,  Xenophon  .J.  Maynard,  John  Sager  and  Alexander  II.  Armour. 

The  corporation  was  authorized  to  use  the  water  of  the  Delaware  river,  or  the  Assanpink  creek 
below  the  dam,  but  not  to  take  away,  divert  or  in  any  manner  injure  or  impair  the  supply  of  water 
in  the  fountains  used  by  the  Trenton  Water  Works  Company. 

In  1852  “The  President  and  Directors  of  the  Trenton  Water  Works”  represented  to  the 
Legislature  that  the  population  of  the  city  would  no  longer  warrant  the  use  of  springs,  and  the 
Legislature  thereupon  authorized  the  company  to  take  water  from  the  Delaware  river  and  elevate 
the  same  to  the  reservoir. 

This  practically  marks  the  final  abolition  of  the  bored  wooden  water  pipe,  for  which  the  iron 
pipe  was  substituted. 

This  corporation,  “The  President  and  Directors  of  the  Trenton  Water  Works,”  retained  pos- 
session of  all  the  powers,  privileges  and  franchises  of  the  company  of  1802,  which  purchased  Scales’ 
rights. 

In  March,  1858,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  city  of  Trenton  voted  by  a large 
majority  to  purchase  the  water  works,  and  upon  the  first  of  March,  1859,  the  Legislature  sanctioned 
the  transfer  of  the  water  works  to  the  inhabitants.  The  deed  was  dated  March  7th,  1859,  and 
signed  by  Charles  Moore,  President. 

The  new  Water  act  provided  for  a Board  of  Commissioners,  who  superseded  the  President  and 
Directors  of  the  old  organization.  A “water  loan”  was  also  created.  The  first  commission  created 
under  this  act  consisted  of  Charles  Moore,  Philemon  Dickinson,  Daniel  Lodor,  David  S.  Anderson, 
Jacob  M.  Taylor  and  Albert  J.  Whittaker.  Enabling  legislation  extended  the  scope  of  the  com- 
mission regarding  their  power  to  borrow  money  to  extend  the  system. 

The  pumping  station  at  the  foot  of  Calhoun  street  is  most  complete  in  its  character,  and  in  the 
increase  of  its  facilities  has  kept  pace  with  the  demands  of  a growing  population.  The  intake  of 
the  works  lies  southeast  of  the  abutment  of  the  new  Calhoun  street  bridge,  whence  the  water  is 
raised  to  the  large  reservoir  on  Pennington  avenue.  The  last  two  years  have  marked  the  erection 
of  a massive  sea-wall,  fully  protecting  the  property  in  time  of  the  heaviest  freshets,  whilst  the 
machinery  of  the  works  is  of  the  best  and  latest  design.  The  buildings  are  of  brownstone,  orna- 
mental in  design,  and  are  a source  of  great  interest  to  visitors,  who  pronounce  them  unequaled  as 
illustrations  of  their  type. 
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The  Delaware  has  great  prospective  value  as  a source  of  water-supply  for  the  cities  of  our  own 
and  adjacent  States.  "While  below  Easton  and  the  confluence  of  the  Lehigh  there  is  growing  con- 
tamination, it  will  he  seen  by  the  results  of  a chemical  analysis  that  there  are  at  present  no 
evidences  of  serious  pollution  above  the  city  of  Trenton.  From  the  proportion  of  forest  and  the 
population  per  square  mile,  there  are  good  indications  of  its  fitness  as  a source  of  supply,  especially 
above  Easton.  The  portion  above  the  Water  Gap  is  not  likely  to  become  more  populous  for  a long 
series  of  years,  and  furnishes,  in  all  respects,  a most  desirable  gathering-ground  for  public  water- 
supply.  The  river  alreadv  supplies  142,636  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey  with  pure  water,  the  total 
consumption  being  17,010,464  gallons  daily. 

At  Trenton,  the  maximum  flow  is  estimated  at  1,314  cubic  feet  per  second  under  natural  con- 
ditions, but  383  cubic  feet  per  second  is  diverted  for  canal  purposes,  leaving  931  cubic  feet  per 
second  minimum  flow.  Probably  the  river  does  not  fall  as  low  as  this  oftener  than  once  in  a 
generation.  This  gives  601,600,000  gallons  daily  as  the  supply  without  storage.  At  the  last 
monthly  flow  shown  by  the  record,  the  natural  flow  of  the  river  at  Trenton  amounts  to  880,000,000 
gallons  daily. 


View  ok  Delaware  River  and  the  Flume. 


The  Water  Commissioners  are  Charles  H.  Skirm,  Lewis  Lawton,  Duncan  Mackenzie,  Joseph 
Stokes,  Robert  B.  Bonney  and  A.  V.  Manning.  The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  is  Charles  A.  Reid. 
The  ottice  of  the  Water  Board  is  in  a small  annex  to  the  City  Hall,  facing  East  State  street. 


The  Health  Department. 

The  present  efficient  Health  Department  of  the  city  of  Trenton  is  of  no  sporadic  growth,  but 
through  the  various  city  charters  its  evolution,  slow  though  sure,  may  be  traced.  By  ordinance  of 
1799,  the  Clerk  of  the  Market  is  instructed  to  remove  “unwholesome  provisions”  from  the  market 
or  any  other  place  where  they  are  to  be  sold,  to  “keep  clean  and  sweet”  the  market-house. 
Persons  were  required  to  clean  the  streets  of  mud  and  dirt,  piling  the  refuse  between  the  gutter  and 
the  “main  part  of  the  street,”  and  remove  the  same  in  forty-eight  hours  or  be  fined  $1  for  every 
twenty-four  hours  it  shall  remain  over  time.  In  1842  we  find  the  Clerk  of  the  Market  empowered 
with  similar  duties  as  in  1799.  The  citizens  in  this  year  were  still  obliged  to  clean  the  streets.  In 
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1842  was  passed  an  ordinance  concerning  nuisances.  Penalties  were  imposed  for  exposing  dead 
carcasses  or  tilth,  upon  careless  butchers,  soap  boilers,  tallow  chandlers,  et  similiter.  A penalty  was 
laid  for  dragging  raw  hides  along  the  pavement.  Persons  affected  with  the  small-pox  or  contagious 
diseases,  in  1831,  by  ordinance  were  ordered  to  he  removed  with  “as  much  care  and  tenderness  as 
maybe”  to  a place  remote  from  the  thickly-settled  portion  of  the  city.  In  1837,  an  ordinance 
concerning  burial-grounds  was  passed,  and,  in  1842,  an  ordinance  relative  to  preventing  swine  and 
goats  from  running  at  large  on  the  streets. 

In  May,  1849,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  Asiatic  cholera,  a Board  of  Health  was  constituted. 
Under  this  ordinance  the  householders  were  required  to  remove  filth  from  their  premises,  to  keep 
the  drains  and  gutters  clean.  The  streets  were  to  be  examined  from  time  to  time  by  the  Board  of 
Health,  and  penalties  were  imposed  for  depositing  garbage  in  vacant  lots  or  along  the  Assanpink  or 
the  Delaware. 

In  the  charter  of  1866  the  usual  powers  of  the  Board  of  Health  were  lodged  in  Common 
Council. 

By  virtue  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1880,  a Board  of  Health  was  established  in  1882  which 
was  in  1887  superseded  by  the  present  local  Board  of  Health.  This  Board  consists  of  seven  mem- 
bers. In  1888  a sanitary  code  for  the  city  was  instituted.  The  Board  lias  power,  through  the 
Health  Inspector,  of  prohibiting  the  sale  of  adulterated  food  and  drink,  defining  nuisances,  prevent- 
ing contagious  or  infectious  diseases,  regulating  the  keeping  and  slaughtering  of  animals,  of  regu- 
lating the  returns  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  the  dumping  of  garbage,  constructing,  locating 
and  cleaning  cesspools  and  privies,  connecting  house-drains  and  sewers,  and  protecting  the  public 
water-supply. 

Trenton,  largely  through  the  efficiency  of  her  Board  of  Health,  enjoys  an  exceptionally  low 
death-rate.  Diseases,  particularly  of  a contagious  or  infectious  kind,  have  been  promptly  stamped 
out,  and  the  dangers  which  other  cities  experienced  during  the  typhus,  small-pox  and  diphtheria 
epidemics  of  recent  years  have  practically  left  Trenton  unscathed. 

The  Board  of  Health  in  its  present  organization  is  composed  of  Garret  D.  W.  Vroom,  President ; 
Thomas  S.  Chambers,  Treasurer ; Wm.  Cloke,  Secretary  ; William  H.  Mickel,  Inspector  ; Harry 
Huff,  Daniel  J.  Friel,  William  C.  Allen,  Assistant  Inspectors  ; Jos.  Schaeffer,  Plumbing  Inspector  ; 
Dr.  C.  P.  Britton,  Dr.  W.  McD.  Struble,  William  Cloke,  Dr.  Frank  V.  Cantwell,  William  Golding. 
Meets  first  Tuesday  in  every  month. 

Trenton’s  Parks. 

Whilst  the  public  park  system  of  the  city  of  Trenton  practically  commences  with  the  purchase 
of  Cadwalader  Park  in  the  year  1888,  the  theory  of  a breathing  place  for  Trentonians  may  be  traced 
to  legislative  action  of  forty  years  since.  Upon  February  18th,  1856,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing 
the  city  to  purchase  lands  for  a public  square,  for  which  purpose  they  were  authorized  to  create  a 
loan  not  exceeding  $50,000,  and  to  issue  bonds  payable  in  twenty  years,  said  bonds  to  bear  interest 
at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  to  be  exempt  from  city  tax  and  not  to  be  sold  at  less  than  their 
par  value. 

No  move  was  ever  made  under  this  particular  legislation,  and  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop 
until  the  popular  agitation  from  1880-88  caused  municipal  action,  with  the  present  very  beneficial 
results. 

In  1888,  the  city  of  Trenton  purchased  of  George  W.  Farlee  a tract  of  land  containing  about 
eighty  acres,  for  which  the  sum  of  $50,000  was  paid.  At  the  same  time,  the  McCall-Cadwalader 
tract  of  eight  acres  was  bought  for  $9, 600,  as  well  as  another  piece  of  property  of  two  acres  of  the 
estate  of  Thomas  Cadwalader.  A piece  of  the  Atterbury  property,  embracing  six  acres,  was  pur- 
chased for  $10,205.  These  lands,  now  laid  out,  embellished  and  properly  maintained,  have  become 
Cadwalader  Park  and  River  Drive  of  the  city  of  Trenton. 

Cadwalader  Park  lies  partially  in  the  city  of  Trenton,  but  mainly  in  the  township  of  Ewing. 
The  estate,  which  surrounds  a spacious  mansion,  lies  about  one  and  one-fourth  miles  from  the  City 
Hall.  The  property,  well  enforested,  with  wide  drives  and  commanding  views  of  the  Delaware, 
is  called  Cadwalader  Park  in  honor  of  the  Chief  Burgess  under  Trenton’s  pre-Revolutionary  charter. 
During  recent  years  notable  improvements  have  beep  made  in  the  erection  of  bridges,  in  grading 
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the  hillsides  and  providing  proper  approaches.  In  summer,  a regimental  band  furnishes  music. 
A marble  statue  of  George  Washington,  of  heroic  size,  overlooks  the  Delaware. 

Monument  Park  lies  at  the  base  of  the  shaft  commemorating  the  battle  of  Trenton.  It  is 
practicallv  a small  square,  and  has  its  walks  leading  to  the  monument.  It  was  purchased  in  1893. 

Broad  Street  or  Spring 
Lake  Park  is  in  Hamilton 
township.  Here  a high  bluff 
overlooks  the  meadow  lands 
in  which  the  streams  feed- 
ing C'rosswicks  creek  rise. 
Cpon  the  properties  adjacent 
were  laid  the  scenes  of  those 
studies  in  natural  history 
which  have  given  Dr.  Charles 
C.  Abbott  an  international 
reputation.  The  place  is 
famous  for  its  pastoral  scen- 
ery and  was,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century,  a resort 
of  Bonaparte,  the  scientist,  and 
other  distinguished  men. 

The  borough  of  Cham- 
bersburg,  in  April,  1888,  a 
month  before  like  action  was 
taken  by  Trenton,  purchased 
for  SI 3.000  a square  for  a 

public  park.  The  park  is  bounded  by  Emory  avenue,  Division  street,  Morris  avenue  and  Chestnut 
avenue,  and  upon  the  consolidation  of  Chambersburg  and  Trenton,  became  the  Tenth  Ward  or 
Roebling  Park.  This  square  is  graded,  sodded,  covered  with  trees  and  is  one  of  the  city’s  most 
useful  breathing  places. 

The  organization  of  the  present  Park  Commission  includes  John  J.  Cleary,  President ; Charles 
J.  Woerner,  Henry  F.  Smith,  W.  Holt  Apgar,  Jonathan  Coxon.  Charles  W.  Bergen,  Clerk  ; John 
H.  Mitchell,  Superintendent.  Meet  first  Monday  in  every  month. 


Scene  in  “Broad  Street”  Park. 


Boulevards. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  the  land  along  the  river  to  improve  it  for  the  pleasure  and 
health  of  Trentonians.  The  city  already  owns  two-thirds  of  a mile  above  the  water  works,  and 
about  3,000  feet  more  is  needed  to  complete  the  line  down  to  the  State  Capitol.  Some  of  the 
property  is  held  in  trust  by  Board  of  Trade  members  for  this  very  purpose.  Not  only  would  it 
furnish  a beautiful  drive  and  foot-path,  but  it  would  also  give  the  city  absolute  control  of  that  part 
of  the  river  which  lies  near  the  inlet  of  the  city  water-supply.  In  South  Trenton  there  is  a similar 
strip  along  the  Delaware,  with  the  advantages  of  a high  bluff  and  even  better  views.  It  is  about 
4, 600  feet  long. 


Other  Parks. 

The  spacious  grounds  around  the  State  Capitol,  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  Deaf-Mute  School 
and  Insane  Asylum,  are  laid  out  in  excellent  taste,  and,  while  belonging  to  the  State,  are  much 
enjoyed  by  Trentonians. 


Sewers  and  Drains. 

Although  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  city  charter  of  1866  Common  Council  was  authorized  to 
construct  sewers  or  drains,  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  to  even  institute  a small  portion  of  a 
general  plan  of  city  sewers  until  1876,  when  the  Clinton  avenue  sewer,  from  Model  avenue  to  the 
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Assanpink,  was  authorized  by  ordinance.  As  early  as  1860  the  city  permitted  the  building  of  a sewer 
from  the  prison  to  the  Delaware.  About  the  year  1875  a Warren  street  sewer,  from  the  Delaware 
and  Raritan  canal  to  the  Assanpink  creek,  was  authorized.  The  general  draining  into  Petty’s  run 
also  commenced  at  this  period,  when  the  sewers  on  Fountain  avenue,  on  Willow  and  West  Hanover 
streets,  on  Pennington  avenue,  Spring  street  and  the  American  House  drain  were  authorized. 
These  special  drains,  all  running  into  an  open  stream  almost  devoid  of  water,  caused  the  passage  of 
an  ordinance  in  1880  to  construct  a sewer  on  Petty’s  run.  Since  this  time  the  work  of  building 
sewers  and  drains  has  progressed  with  great  rapidity.  As  early  as  1848  an  ordinance  was  passed 
providing  for  the  opening  and  clearing  out  of  Petty’s  run.  The  committee  appointed  for  this 
purpose  were  William  C.  Branin,  William  Boswell  and  Aaron  H.  Van  Cleve.  This  was  probably 
the  beginning  of  municipal  action  upon  this  subject. 

Trenton,  in  her  general  sewerage  system,  took  advantage  of  the  act  of  March  8th,  1882,  which 
authorized  cities  to  construct  sewers  and  drains,  and  by  ordinance  adopted  the  plan  laid  down  by 
Rudolph  Hering,  the  celebrated  sanitary  expert.  This  settled,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  entire 
question.  The  whole  problem  turned  upon  Petty’s  run,  which  was  once  a private  waterway  of 


Rustic  Scenery  Along  the  Proposed  Boulevard. 


small  dimensions,  but  which  gave  Trenton  no  end  of  trouble  and  expense.  At  one  time  the  stream, 
which  had  two  branches,  was  cut  in  two  by  the  feeder  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal.  The 
flow  of  water  not  being  sufficient  to  carry  away  the  sewage,  the  stream  became  a menace  to  public 
health.  For  years  attempts  were  made  to  construct  wooden  trunks,  which  soon  decayed  and 
became  filled  with  stones  and  refuse.  Even  as  late  as  1885  there  was  a well-defined  current  of 
opposition  to  a general  sewerage  system  for  Trenton.  But  the  successful  manner  in  which  the 
Petty’s  run  difficulty  was  met  solved  the  entire  question,  and  the  progress  made  in  sewer-building 
during  the  last  decade  amply  rewards  past  delays. 

Trenton  pays  for  her  sewers  by  issuing  temporary  improvement  certificates,  the  moneys  for  the 
redemption  of  which  are  raised  by  bond  issues. 

In  1889  Mr.  Hering  also  presented  a report  upon  a sewerage  system  for  old  Chambersburg. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said  of  the  city  plan  that  it  provides  for  the  drainage  of  lowlands  and  for 
sanitary  relief,  and  is  very  comprehensive.  The  system  provides  for  extension  into  new  territory 
so  soon  as  public  necessity  shall  require,  the  waste  being  conveyed  by  a main  sewer  to  tide-water 
at  a point  south  of  Riverview  Cemetery.  The  geologic  conditions  of  the  city  have  rendered  the 
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building  of  sewers  north  of  the  Assanpink  creek  a work  of  much  difficulty.  Granitic  and  schistic 
rocks  have  impeded  excavation,  whereas  the  deep  drift  in  Chambersburg  has  greatly  simplified  the 
problem  in  that  portion  of  the  town.  From  the  fact  that  there  are  in  Trenton  no  less  than  one 
hundred  bridges,  crossing  the  Assanpink,  the  canal,  feeder,  water  power,  Petty’s  run  and  smaller 
waterways,  natural  and  artificial,  it  will  be  seen  that  sewer  extension  is,  from  this  fact  alone,  a task 
of  no  small  importance.  The  work  has  been  done  with  great  care,  having  due  regard  to  the 
future  growth  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  ability  of  taxpayers  of  the  present  to  meet  the  obligations 
of  the  city. 

When  completed,  Trenton,  in  spite  of  geologic  difficulties,  will  have  one  of  the  best  sewer 
systems  in  the  Eastern  States. 


The  Excise  Department. 

Under  the  first  city  charter  (1792),  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  Aldermen  and  assistants,  or  a majority 
of  them  in  Common  Council,  had  the  exclusive  right  of  licensing  taverns  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
licenses  were  granted  by  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace.  Under  the  charter  of  1837, 
the  City  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  then  organized,  assumed  the  power  of  granting  licenses,  which 
power,  in  1840,  when  the  court  was  abolished,  was  lodged  in  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Recorder 
of  the  city.  In  1832  an  ordinance  was  passed  which  provided  that  spirits  were  not  to  be  taken 
from  the  premises  of  the  innholder.  The  system  of  licenses  by  Council  was  continued  by  the 
charter  of  1874.  In  1884  the  act  of  the  Legislature  led  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  the 
present  excise  department,  which  was  created  by  ordinance  in  1887.  The  board  is  composed  of 
five  members,  who  are  represented  by  the  License  Inspector,  who  is  required  to  observe  and  report 
upon  all  violations  of  the  liquor  laws. 

The  cit)T  has  now  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  saloons  regularly  licensed,  and  the  city  ordi- 
nances are,  as  a rule,  better  kept  than  in  other  cities  of  like  size. 

The  Board  of  Excise  is  composed  of  Jacob  Blauth,  President;  John  Barlow,  Joseph  Haggerty, 
John  T.  Moore,  David  T.  Wittenborn ; John  A.  Smith,  Inspector ; C.  Edward  Murray,  Clerk. 

Electric  Lighting  and  its  History. 

Trenton  has  the  reputation  of  being  a particularly  well-lighted  city.  Concerning  the  congested 
districts,  it  is  of  interest  to  know  that  the  operations  of  the  criminal  class  have  been  much  restricted 
by  the  means  of  electric  illumination,  the  lights  proving  a valuable  ally  to  the  police  force.  There 
are  upon  the  municipal  circuit  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  street  arc  lights,  divided  into  seven 
circuits,  and  in  the  borough  of  Wilbur  there  are  fifteen  lights.  These  are  all  of  two  thousand  candle 
power.  The  city  of  Trenton  uses  no  incandescent  lights  except  in  the  City  Hall  and  in  the  clock 
tower  of  Saint  Mary’s  Cathedral.  These  lights  average  sixteen  candle  power.  Trenton  does  not 
own  an  electric  light  plant  but  has  a contract  with  the  Trenton  Light  and  Power  Company,  whose 
plant  is  located  at  19  Chauncey  street,  on  the  line  of  the  Belvidere  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad. 

Electric  lighting  in  this  city  had  its  origin  in  1883,  when  the  Mercer  and  Burlington  Electric 
Light  Company  was  incorporated.  Although  composed  of  active  business  men,  this  organization 
had  no  vitality.  Thence  developed  the  People’s  Electric  Light  Company,  which  dates  its  existence 
from  1885.  Upon  January  12th  of  that  year  a score  of  arc  lights  were  introduced,  a single  dynamo, 
located  in  (lubberly  & Kafer’s  shop,  supplying  the  “current.”  A power-house  was  soon  erected  on 
Assanpink  creek,  at  the  foot  of  Jackson  street.  In  the  fall  of  188G  the  incandescent  system  was 
installed.  The  power-house  for  the  latter  scheme  of  lighting  was  located  in  the  center  of  the  block 
bounded  by  State,  Broad,  Warren  and  Front  streets.  In  1891  the  company  moved  to  its  present 
location,  and  one  year  later,  on  re-organization,  the  Trenton  Light  and  Power  Company  came  into 
being.  As  its  name  indicates,  this  corporation  supplies  arc  and  incandescent  lights  for  public  and 
private  use,  as  well  as  furnishing  electricity  for  motors.  The  well-equipped  plant,  one  of  the  finest 
of  its  type  in  the  United  States,  gives  permanent  employment  to  thirty  men.  Its  officers  are  : 
James  Moses,  President ; Frank  A.  Magowan,  Vice  President ; William  B.  Allen,  Treasurer,  and 
Joseph  T.  Ridgway,  Second  Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 
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POLICE  DEPARTMENT. 

Its  Early  Organization  and  Growth — The  Present  Development — The  Precinct  Stations — 
The  Present  Commissioners  and  Superior  Officers  of  the  Department. 

HE  POLICE  Department  of  Trenton  may  be  traced  to  very  primitive  yet  aristocratic 
origin.  By  ordinance  of  March,  1799,  the  City  Marshal  was  invested  with  all  the 
power  and  authority  of  a county  sheriff,  and  when  required  by  Common  Council 
“shall  carry  in  his  hand  a small  staff  or  wand,  similar  to  those  usually  carried 
by  sheriffs.”  Among  flic  Marshal’s  duty  was  to  walk  through  the  different  parts 
of  the  city  at  least  once  a week , hunting  for  idle  and  disorderly  persons.  He  was 
instructed  to  enforce  the  laws  and  ordinances  relative  to  the  prevention  of  swine 
running  at  large,  as  well  as  to  give  notice  to  the  Street  Commissioners  of  all 
nuisances  and  obstructions.  In  his  constabular  capacity  the  Marshal  was  entitled 
to  legal  fees,  but  ex  officio  he  received  the  munificent  salary  of  $20. 

As  late  as  April,  1856,  Trenton  was  guarded  by  a City  Marshal  and  one  watchman  from  each 
ward — six  people  in  all.  They  were  vested  with  the  usual  constabulary  powers,  among  other 
matters  to  light  and  extinguish  the  city  lamps.  The  police  were  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Mayor, 
who  was  a Police  Justice.  The  Mayor  received  a salary  of  $500,  the  Marshal  a like  sum  and  the 
watchmen  $400.  By  slow  degrees,  adding  new  men  and  broadening  the  plan  and  scope  of  the 
police  department,  slowly  divorcing  the  appointments  from  political  considerations,  the  system  has 
reached  its  present  development.  The  next  few  years  will  see  great  and  necessary  changes,  which, 
as  in  the  past,  will  contribute  to  the  good  of  the  public. 

The  Police  Department  of  the  city  of  Trenton  in  1895  consists  of  a well -organized  and  particu- 
larly-efficient  body  of  seventy-seven  men,  consisting  of  one  Chief,  two  Captains,  six  Sergeants,  two 
detectives,  three  roundsmen,  one  chanceman,  one  Police  Surgeon,  one  Electrician,  two  patrol  drivers 
and  two  Janitors.  There  are  fifty-six  patrolmen.  The  department  was  established  upon  its  present 
basis  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  in  1885,  which  had  for  its  object  the  removal  of  the 
police  departments  of  New  Jersey  cities  from  political  control,  provided  the  cities  accepted  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  Trenton  accepted  these  provisions.  A bi-partisan  board  of  four  Police 
Commissioners,  having  been  selected  by  the  Mayor,  is  confirmed  or  rejected  by  City  Council.  The 
Commissioners  appoint  a clerk.  They  also  appoint  and  discharge  all  members  of  the  force  “as 
may  appear  best  for  the  public  interest  in  such  department.”  They  also  make  by-laws,  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Board,  and  “fix  and  regulate  the  compensation  of  all  officers, 
servants  and  employes.” 

The  rules  for  the  government  of  the  department  are  thorough  and  explicit.  Qualifications  for 
admission  to  the  force  are  based  upon  height,  which  is  not  to  be  less  than  five  feet  seven  inches  ; 
weight,  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds  ; breast  measure  of  not  less  than  thirty-five 
inches;  age,  from  twenty-one  to  forty  years  ; ability  to  read  and  write  the  English  language;  to 
have  been  a citizen  of  the  United  States  at  least  two  years  and  a resident  of  Trenton  for  five  years  ; 
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never  to  have  been  convicted  of  crime  ; in  other  words,  to  be  in  good  bodily  and  mental  health. 
The  applicant  for  the  force  must  present  a petition  certifying  to  his  moral  qualities  and  his  residence 
in  the  city,  which  petition  is  to  he  signed  by  two  reputable  citizens. 

The  members  of  the  force  rank  as  follows  : Chief,  the  Captains  according  to  appointments,  the 
Sergeants  as  in  the  case  of  Captains,  patrolmen,  ehancemen. 

The  Chief  has  practical  control  of  the  department ; in  fact,  is  the  personal  representative  of  the 
Commissioners.  He  divides  the  city  into  “beats,”  details  the  men  for  duty  and  directs  the  route 
to  be  taken  by  the  patrolman  in  going  to  and  returning  from  his  beat.  The  Chief  holds  the  right 
of  suspending,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  ten  days,  any  member  of  the  department,  reporting  the 
same  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners.  He  also  makes  a detailed  quarterly  report  of  the  happenings 
in  the  department,  which  report  is  sent  to  the  Commissioners.  In  his  custody  are  the  record-books 
of  the  office,  which  consist  of  a “Force  Book,”  a practical,  personal  history  of  every  member  of 
the  force  ; a “Complaint  Book,”  wherein  are  recorded  violations  of  the  law,  when  such  violations 
arc  the  subject  of  complaint  by  citizens  ; a “Time  Book,”  used  in  making  up  the  pay-roll  ; “The 
Record  of  Arrests,”  containing  alphabetically  the  names  of  those  arrested  and  sentence  of  the  court ; 
a “Lodgers’  Register;”  an  “Ordinance  Book,”  containing  the  names  of  all  persons  arrested 
for  violating  city  ordinances  ; a “Property  Account  Book,”  containing  a description  of  all  property 
coming  into  the  hands  of  the  police  ; a “Missing  Property  Book”  and  an  “Order  Book,”  in  which 
are  entered  orders  and  rules  issued  by  the  Commissioners. 

The  Captains  are  assigned  tours  of  duty  by  the  Chief.  They  have  the  charge  and  inspection 
of  station-houses,  of  the  prisoners,  and  arc  held  responsible  for  the  cleanliness  and  good  order  of  the 
station-houses.  The  Captains  call  the  roll  and  examine  the  blotter,  adding  thereto  all  necessary 
information. 

The  Sergeants  inspect  the  men  before  roll-call,  correcting  neglect  or  deficiency  in  the  dress  of 
the  men.  They  are,  in  fact,  sub-Captains,  assuming  the  duties  of  the  latter  when  absent.  The 
Sergeants  have  general  charge  of  patrolmen  when  on  “beat”  and  are  responsible  for  the  general 
good  order  and  discipline  of  the  force. 

Regarding  the  patrolman,  the  prevention  of  crime  is  the  most  important  object  which  he  should 
have  in  view.  He  must  make  himself  acquainted,  in  a minute  manner,  with  every  part  of  his 
beat,  watch  people  who  are  suspicious,  and  places  where  the  law  is  being  violated,  and  by  his 
vigilance  prevent  assaults,  breaches  of  the  peace  and  all  other  crimes  about  to  be  committed. 
Arrests  are  to  he  made  as  easily  and  quietly  as  possible  and  without  undue  force.  The  baton  is  to 
lie  employed  only  in  the  most  urgent  cases  of  self-defense.  He  is  also  required  to  report  tires, 
direct  strangers,  return  lost  children  to  their  parents  or  to  the  station-house,  arrest  beggars,  give  aid 
to  the  injured,  and  facilitate  by  proper  means  the  taking  of  a declaration  by  anyone  dying  in  con- 
sequence of  injuries  by  violence.  He  is  also  instructed  to  watch  suspected  persons  and  places,  note 
obstructions  and  perform  other  like  duties.  Patrolmen  are  also  liable  to  special  service.  Chance- 
men  follow  the  same  regulations  as  the  patrolmen. 

The  full  dress  of  the  Chief  and  Captains  is  of  blue  Burlington  police  cloth,  double-breasted 
frock  coat,  with  plain  trousers.  Upon  the  cap  is  a designation  of  rank.  The  patrolmen  wear 
single-breasted  frock  coats.  The  summer  uniform  consists  of  blue  flannel  sack  coat  and 
trousers.  Members  serving  five  years  on  the  force  are  entitled  to  a “service  chevron”  of  gold 
braid,  to  consist  of  one  bar  on  the  front  of  the  sleeve.  Every  additional  five  years  entitles  the 
wearer  to  an  extra  bar.  Shields  are  worn  without  chains. 

The  men  forming  the  Trenton  police  force  are  drilled  in  the  school  of  the  soldier,  with  baton 
exercise;  total  abstinence  from  liquor  and  tobacco  whilst  on  duty  is  required,  nor  is  any  member 
of  the  force  allowed  to  belong  to  any  fire  or  military  company,  nor  is  he  permitted  to  be  a delegate 
to  any  political  convention  nominating  a candidate  for  office. 

The  city  of  Trenton  is  divided  into  two  precincts,  with  two  station-houses.  The  First  or  Central 
precinct  is  the  building  formerly  known  as  Freese  market,  the  Second  or  Chambersburg  precinct  is 
the  old  “Borough  Hall”  on  Broad  street. 

Both  station-houses  are  admirably-conducted  institutions.  The  Central  station  is  located  upon 
Chancery  street  upon  the  corner  of  a small  way,  which  is  practically  the  eastern  extension  of  Quarry 
alley.  The  interior  arrangement  is  excellent.  A large,  well-lighted  room  contains  the  desks  used 
by  the  Sergeants  and  Captains,  and  in  connection  therewith  is  the  apartment  assigned  to  the 
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Chief.  Adjoining  the  main  room  is  the  patrolmen’s  room,  the  walls  of  which  are  lined  with 
lockers.  Court  is  held  in  a well-ventilated  apartment  which  adjoins  the  space  devoted  to  the  cells. 
Other  rooms  are  especially  fitted  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Police  Justice,  detectives  and  the 
storing  of  records,  and  the  ‘ ‘ Rogues’  Gallery.  ’ ’ Upon  the  second  floor  a large  hall  is  the  gymnasium 
and  drill-room  of  the  force,  whilst  the  Commissioners  and  their  Clerk  have  handsome  quarters. 

In  the  Second  precinct  station  a smaller,  but  none  the  less  convenient,  system  is  in  use.  Both 
station-houses  are  electrically  lighted,  warmed  by  steam  and  have  lavatories.  The  cells  are  in 
excellent  order.  Special  systems  of  communication  between  the  patrolmen  whilst  on  duty  and  the 
precinct  Captains  are  employed.  It  is  in  fact  a method  of  telegraphy  whereby  the  man  on  duty  can 
advise  his  superior  officer  as  to  his  movements  on  the  beat,  can  call  the  patrol  or  aid  and  can  ring 
an  alarm  of  fire. 

In  her  police  department  and  station-houses,  with  the  efficiency  of  men  and  the  care  of  build- 
ings, Trenton  has  especial  reason  to  he  proud  of  her  police.  When  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
that  during  the  entire  year  only  two  thousand  three  hundred  arrests  are  made,  the  efficiency  of  the 
department  is  shown  in  a very  apt  manner.  Trenton  lias  a heterogeneous  population,  lies  between 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and,  being  in  a neutral  State,  could  easily  become  the  harbor  of  the 
more  expert  men  and  women  of  the  criminal  class.  In  spite  of  tins,  it  is  a noteworthy  fact  that  in 
Trenton  not  a single  noted  criminal  resides.  An  energetic  policy  has  cleared  the  city  of  nearly 
every  menace  to  peace  and  good  order.  A score  of  years  since,  several  “gangs,”  such  as  infested 
the  “East  side”  of  New  York  and  the  “Neck”  in  Philadelphia,  were  a constant  source  of  annoy- 
ance to  the  city.  These  associations  have  been  nearly  eradicated.  Certain  resorts,  such  as  the 
“Lava  Beds,”  some  of  the  small  back  streets  in  Chambersburg  and  Millham,  are  now  entirely  free 
from  disturbance.  “The  Swamp,”  with  its  “ Bowery,”  alone  remains  as  a monument  to  old  days 
in  Trenton.  To  the  energy  of  the  police  department  credit  must  be  given  for  such  a record  in 
municipal  reform. 

The  Police  Commissioners  are  W.  J.  Convery,  President ; Charles  P.  Kitson,  H.  U.  Coleman, 
John  K.  Ashton  ; Richard  Lutes,  Clerk.  Meet  second  and  last  Wednesday  of  each  month.  The 
Chief  of  the  department  is  Charles  H.  McChesney  ; Captains,  John  J.  Cleary  and  William  Hart- 
man ; Sergeants,  Andrew  Sweeney,  Frank  Van  Horn,  Michael  McGowan,  First  district ; William 
Dettmar,  Judson  Hiner,  William  Alcutt,  Second  district.  In  the  First  precinct  the  Police  Justice  is 
Louis  Coutier  ; in  the  Second,  William  J.  Crossley. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


EDUCATION  IN  TRENTON. 

Colonial  Influences — The  School  and  the  Lottery — A Colonial  Library — Trenton  and 
her  Free  Schools,  1833  to  1895 — The  Trenton  Academy — Its  Organization  and 
History,  1781  to  1883 — The  Early  Libraries  and  the  Free  School  Movement — 
Sketches  of  the  Most  Prominent  Educational  Institutions — Business  Colleges. 

HE  STRONG  Presbyterian  influences  which  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  genesis  of 
Trenton,  united  the  church  and  the  school-house  under  one  government.  Minis- 
ter, or  Do  mine,  and  schoolmaster  were  interchangeable  terms.  The  chartering  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton  University),  in  1746,  marked  a new  era  in 
intellectual  life  in  Ncav  Jersey.  The  removal  of  the  college  from  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  in  his  classical  school  at  Newark,  to  Princeton,  about  ’55,  gave  an 
impetus  to  education  in  all  the  near-by  towns.  The  Rev.  David  Cowell, 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Trenton,  was  one  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  had  established,  in  all  probability,  a school  under 
the  charge  of  his  congregation.  In  these  early  days,  a teacher  received  £25  and 
boarding  per  annum. 

That  touchstone  of  all  colonial  enterprises  which  depended  upon  popular  support — a lottery — 
was  to  lie  tried  in  aid  of  education  in  Trenton.  An  advertisement  in  the  Philadelphia  papers  of 
May,  1753,  thus  reads  : 

‘ ‘ We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  sons  of  some  of  the  principal  families  in  and 
about  Trenton,  being  in  some  measure  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  learning,  and  desirous  that 
those  who  are  deprived  of  it  through  the  poverty  of  their  parents,  might  taste  the  sweetness  of  it 
with  ourselves,  can  think  of  no  better  or  other  method  for  that  purpose,  than  the  following  scheme 
of  a Del awctre-Island  Lottery,  for  raising  225  pieces  of  eight  [Spanish  dollars]  towards  building  a 
house  to  accommodate  an  English  and  grammar  school,  and  paying  a master  to  teach  such  children 
whose  parents  are  unable  to  pay  for  schooling.  It  is  proposed  that  the  house  be  thirty  feet  long, 
twenty  feet  wide,  and  one  story  high,  and  built  on  the  south-east  corner  of  the  meeting-house  yard 
in  Trenton,  under  the  direction  of  Messieurs  Benjamin  Yard,  Alexander  Chambers,  and  John 
Chambers,  all  of  Trenton  aforesaid.  * * * The  managers  are  Reynald  Hooper,  son  of  Robert 
Lettis  Hooper,  Esq.;  Joseph  Warrell,  Junior,  son  of  Joseph  Warrell,  Esq.;  Joseph  Reed,  Junior, 
son  of  Andrew  Reed,  Esq.;  Theophilus  Severns,  Junior,  son  of  Theophilus  Severns,  Esq.;  John 
Allen,  Junior,  son  of  John  Allen,  Esq.;  William  Paxton,  son  of  Joseph  Paxton,  Esq.,  deceased; 
and  John  Cleayton,  son  of  William  Cleayton,  Esq.” 

The  drawing  was  to  take  place  June  11th,  “on  Fish  Island  in  the  river  Delaware,  opposite  to 
the  town  of  Trenton,  and  the  money  raised  by  this  lottery  shall  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  Moore 
Furman,  of  Trenton,  who  is  under  bond  for  the  faithful  laying  out  the  money  for  the  uses  above. 
* * * And  we  the  Managers  assure  the  adventurers  upon  our  honor,  that  this  scheme  in  all  its 
parts  shall  be  as  punctually  observed  as  if  we  were  under  the  formalities  used  in  lotteries  ; and  we 
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flatter  ourselves,  the  public,  considering  our  laudable  design,  our  age,  and  our  innocence,  will  give 
credit  to  this  our  public  declaration.”  After  the  drawing  of  the  lottery,  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  the  building  was  erected  immediately  afterward  on  the  spot  indicated.  The  minutes  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  record  that  in  1765  Alexander  Chambers  and  Benja- 
min Yard  were  elected  by  the  congregation  “Directors  of  the  School-House.”  In  a lease  of  1800 
to  the  “ Trenton  Academy,”  the  premises  are  described  as  “ a certain  brick  building,  which  was 
erected  on  the  lot  belonging  to  the  trustees  of  the  said  church  for  the  purpose  of  a school-house.  ’ ’ 
The  lessees  added  a story  to  the  building,  and  it  continued  to  be  used  for  school  and  church  pur- 
poses until  it  was  removed  upon  the  erection  of  the  present  church. 

In  connection  with  this  school,  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a library  in  Trenton.  This  is 
shown  from  the  fact  that  upon  the  twentieth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1752,  Governor  Belcher  wrote 
from  Elizabethtown  to  William  Morris  in  reference  to  a library  in  Trenton.  It  seems  that  Mr. 
Morris  addressed  a letter  to  His  Excellency  in  reference  to  this  project,  which  document  is  probably 
lost.  The  Governor  replied,  in  part,  “ You  may  depend  I shall  always  lie  willing  to  do  everything 
proper  on  my  part  for  promoting  and  strengthening  any  scheme  that  may  have  a tendency  to  propa- 
gate & advance  Religion  and  Learning  which  will  be  of  so  great  advantage  to  the  present  and  future 
generations.  ’ ’ 

The  development  of  education  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  colonial  period  and  through- 
out the  Revolution  was,  perforce,  slow. 

There  were  attempts  during  the  period  of  the 
Confederation  to  found  private  schools,  which 
plan  was  materially  aided  from  the  fact  that 
Philadelphia — the  great  intellectual  center  of 
the  times — was  near  by.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century,  Trenton  was  renowned 
for  her  private  institutions,  to  which  came, 
in  particular,  the  young  ladies  of  the  oldest 
families  of  New  Jersey,  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  The  story  of  the  development  of 
the  modern  free  school  system  of  the  last  half 
century  is  thus  told  by  Professor  B.  C. 

Gregory  : 

“ Trenton  has  the  honor  of  having  estab- 
lished the  first  free  school  in  New  Jersey. 

As  early  as  1833,  a school  was  organized  in 
old  Masonic  Hall,  in  Front  street.  In  1838,  this  school  was  removed  to  the  old  jail  building,  in 
Academy  street,  the  upper  portion  being  used  as  a school  and  the  basement  as  a jail.  The  township 
of  Nottingham,  now  a part  of  Trenton,  in  September,  1844,  opened  the  school  on  Centre  street, 
near  the  First  Baptist  Church.  The  old  jail  was  bought,  and  a High  School  was  organized  in  this 
building  in  May,  1844,  and  was  free  only  to  the  indigent  until  1848,  when  all  pupils  were  admitted 
free  of  charge.  In  March,  1850,  Trenton  was  made  one  school  district,  and  the  election  of  a School 
Superintendent  and  two  Trustees  provided  for. 

“What  is  now  the  Chas.  Skelton  School,  in  Centre  street,  was  constructed  in  1844,  and 
was  then  a building  two  stories  high.  In  the  spring  of  1849,  the  trustees  endeavored  to 
raise  a loan  of  $6,000  to  erect  the  building  in  Academy  street,  but  they  were  not  successful 
until  in  1850,  the  Legislature  coming  to  their  relief  and  authorizing  the  loan.  The  building  was 
erected  in  1850,  and  was  opened  on  October  7th,  1851.  In  May,  1852,  owing  to  insufficient  school 
room,  the  Superintendent  gave  permits  to  children  to  enter  private  schools  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar 
per  pupil.  In  January,  1856,  resolutions  were  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Yard  demanding  greater 
school  accommodations.  The  result  was  the  beginning  of  measures  looking  to  the  erection  of  the 
Bellevue  Avenue  School,  which  was  completed  and  entered  by  the  school  committee  in  1857. 
Measures  were  also  taken  at  the  same  time  which  resulted  afterward  in  the  building  of  the  Market 
Street  School,  which  was  opened  in  1859,  Two  rooms  were  also  added  to  the  Centre  Street  School 
building. 
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“No  new  school  buildings  were  built  after  the  erection  of  the  Market  Street  School,  in  1859, 
until  that  of  the  Union  Street  School,  which  was  completed  and  put  into  use  by  the  Board  in 
January,  1869.  The  Rose  Street  School  followed,  which  was  opened  in  January,  1870.  Then  came 
the  Grant  Avenue  School,  opened  in  May,  1872.  In  1876,  a third  story  was  added  to  the  structure 
in  Academy  street.  With  the  exception  of  the  High  School,  there  was  then  a lull  in  the  erection 
of  school-houses  until  1881,  when  the  Sixth  Ward  School  was  dedicated,  after  which  the  opening 
of  new  buildings  went  on  very  rapidly.  In  1889,  a new  style  of  school  architecture  was  introduced 
with  the  Monument  School ; since  that  time  every  building  that  has  been  erected  has  been  of 
modern  type,  and  all  improvements  made  to  old  buildings  have  had  the  tendency  to  bring  such 
buildings  to  correspond  with  modern  ideas  of  school  construction.  Fourteen  per  cent,  of  the 
rooms  now  occupied  for  school  purposes  have  been  built  within  five  years.  Twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  rooms  in  the  city  are  supplied  with  single  desks. 

“In  1892,  the  Committee  on  Grounds  and  Buildings  determined  upon  a systematic  renovation 
of  the  schools  in  the  city.  School  after  school  was  thoroughly  attended  to,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  summer  vacation  of  1893  the  schools  were  in  excellent  condition. 

“ In  passing  it  is  to  be  remarked  to  the  credit  of  the  teachers  that  they  are  urging  the  aesthetic 
conception  of  the  children,  and  in  some  places  the  rooms  are  greatly  beautified  by  pictures,  flowers 
and  other  means  of  decoration. 

“In  1855,  there  were  17  teachers  employed  and  912  pupils  enrolled,  while  there  were  30 
waiting  for  admission.  In  1856,  the  Board  graded  the  schools  as  follows  : Primary,  Secondary, 

Grammar  and  High  School.  In  April,  1850, 
there  were  335  white  and  20  colored  children 
attending  the  public  schools  of  Trenton.  In 
1850-51,  the  amount  received  by  the  Super- 
intendent as  the  apportionment  of  the  State 
fund  to  the  city  was  $486. 88. 

“ In  1861,  the  Board  of  Education  placed 
the  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  the  city 
under  two  separate  Principals,  the  Assanpink 
creek  being  the  boundary.  In  June,  1864, 
the  system  of  employing  two  Principals  to 
supervise  the  schools  was  abolished,  and  one 
Principal  was  elected  to  supervise  all  the 
schools  of  the  city.  As  the  schools  multi- 
plied, this  method  was  found  not  feasible,  and 
two  Principals  were  again  appointed,  having 
jurisdiction  respectively  of  the  districts  north 
and  south  of  the  Assanpink  creek.  When 
the  High  School  was  erected,  the  Principal 
of  that  school  had  jurisdiction  over  his  own  school.  In  May,  1888,  when  the  schools  of  Chambers- 
burg  and  Mi  Ilham  came  under  the  control  of  the  Trenton  Board  of  Education,  two  new  school 
districts  were  added,  and  over  the  whole  system  a Supervising  Principal  was  appointed.  In  June, 
1888,  a committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  John  A.  Campbell,  Frank  O.  Briggs  and  Leslie  C.  Pierson 
was  appointed  to  secure  a Supervising  Principal  for  the  schools  of  Trenton,  and  B.  C.  Gregory,  of 
Newark,  was  appointed ; he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  July  20th,  1888.  In  the  same 
month,  the  Supervising  Principal  was  asked  to  sit  with  the  Board  of  Education. 

“ In  May,  1885,  a committee  was  appointed  to  revise  the  rules  for  the  government  of  schools  and 
the  Board.  The  next  month  the  same  committee  was  ordered  to  revise  the  course  of  study  in  the 
High  School.  In  1887,  a committee  reported  in  favor  of  free  school-books,  and  Common  Council 
was  asked  to  appropriate  $15,000.  In  July,  1887,  Mr.  Macpherson,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Books  and  Course  of  Study,  reported  that  the  time  had  arrived  to  introduce  free  text-books,  which 
report  was  adopted.  In  1893,  a new  course  of  study,  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  most  modern 
ideas  of  education,  was  adopted  by  the  Board  and  introduced  into  the  schools. 

“ The  points  involved  in  this  course  of  study  are  the  following  : 1.  The  necessity  for  adapting 

the  course  to  those  who  cannot  complete  it.  2.  Abridgment  in  the  treatment  of  the  subjects  now 
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on  the  course  to  make  room  for  other  lines  of  instruction.  3.  The  co-ordination  of  studies,  with  a 
view  of  more  harmonious  development  of  the  pupil.  4.  Consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  pupil  as 
an  individual  rather  than  in  the  mass.  5.  The  evoking  of  advanced  and  independent  thinking  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher. 

“An  attempt  has  been  made  to  encourage  the  training  of  the  observation  in  every  department 
where  this  is  possible,  and,  in  order  that  the  attempt  may  be  successful,  science  study  has  been 
introduced.  The  plan  is  to  have  the  observa- 
tion and  study  1 begin  during  the  first  year  of 
school  with  the  simplest  and  most  interesting 
objects  of  the  child’s  environment  and  year 
by  year  introduce  such  other  objects  of  study 
as  the  ever-widening  horizon  and  the  growing- 
faculties  of  the  child  shall  make  possible.’ 

“In  arithmetic  elimination  is  practiced 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  time  enough  to 
teach  what  is  attempted  with  thoroughness. 

On  the  other  hand,  algebra  and  geometry  are 
introduced  in  tire  eighth  year.  An  effort  is 
made  in  the  course  to  introduce  the  early  devel- 
opment of  more  advanced  subjects,  which  is 
now  advocated  by  many  educational  thinkers. 

Thus,  percentage  and  interest  are  introduced 

in  a rudimentary  manner  very  soon  after  fed-  u.  s.  grant  school. 

eral  money  is  taught.  The  idea  of  introduc- 
ing the  germs  of  all  subjects  early,  and  allow  the  course  of  study  to  be  the  evolution  of  these  germs 
is  rigidly  adhered  to. 

“In  language,  formal  grammar  is  subordinated  but  not  eliminated.  In  the  discussion  of 
formal  grammar  however,  everything  which  is  of  no  value  to  the  child  in  forming  a reasonably- 
correct  grammatical  style  is  eliminated.  In  reading,  after  the  third  year,  literature  is  progressively 

substituted  for  the  reading-book,  and  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  years  supplants  it  alto- 
gether. Oral  reading  is  subordinated  to  silent 
reading. 

“ Geography  and  history  are  co-ordinated 
very  carefully.  In  both  of  these  subjects  the 
topical  method  is  emphasized. 

“In  penmanship  an  effort  is  made  to 
secure  movement  writing.  The  effort  to  secure 
a uniform  style  of  letter  is  abandoned,  a grace- 
ful, fluent  and  readable  handwriting  being  all 
that  is  required.  In  spelling,  these  errors  in 
methods  of  teaching  are  opposed  : first,  taking 
the  words  from  their  environment,  that  is 
to  say,  teaching  lists  of  words  ; second,  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  new  words  are  often 
introduced,  defying  all  power  to  assimilate  ; 
hewitt  training  school.  third,  trying  to  teach  the  child  in  school  all 

the  words  he  is  ever  going  to  use  ; fourth,  the 
practice  of  giving  a vocabulary  too  difficult  for  the  child.  A word  must  become  a part  of  the  child’s 
vocabulary  before  it  is  learned  in  a practical  sense. 

“The  Ling  or  Swedish  system  of  physical  culture  is  introduced.  In  music  Trenton  has  made 
a great  advance ; most  of  the  children  are  reading  music  of  ordinary  difficulty  with  considerable 
facility. 

“The  High  School  was  opened  with  impressive  ceremonies  in  October,  1S74.  As  early  as 
1858,  Judge  William  S.  Yard,  who  was  then  Superintendent,  had  urged  the  erection  of  a High 
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School  as  the  necessary  complement  of  our  school  system.  Great  changes  have  since  been  made  in 
this  school.  It  formerly  had  a department  known  as  Junior  Section,  which  was  really  a collection 
of  grammar  school  classes.  This  section  has  been  abolished  and  the  institution  placed  upon  a 
sound  basis  as  a High  School.  A new  course  of  study  was  introduced  about  a year  ago.  The  ends 
accomplished  bv  the  new  course  were  re-adjustment  of  the  studies,  a subdivision  of  the  curriculum 
into  English,  scientific  and  commercial  courses  ; the  provision  for  the  teaching  of  high  school  studies 
in  accordance  with  advanced  methods  of  teaching ; the  enlargement  of  the  facilities  for  teaching 
drawing  and  the  scientific  branches  ; the  introduction  of  German,  stenography  and  business  studies. 
A small  building  has  been  purchased  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Commercial  Department. 
The  Board  has  purchased  typewriters,  and  the  work  in  the  stenography  and  typewriting  depart- 
ments is  very  practical. 

“ In  the  matter  of  promotion,  the  honorary  system  has  been  introduced.  By  the  operation  of 
this  system  every  pupil  who,  throughout  the  year,  up  to  the  date  fixed  for  the  annual  examination, 
lias  averaged  ‘good,’  is  promoted  with  what  is  known  as  an  ‘ Honorary  Certificate, ’ and  without 
examination.  If  a pupil  does  not  reach  this  high  average  he  is  subjected  to  an  examination,  which 
counts  one  ; his  ‘term  average’  counting  four  in  determining  his  standing — i.  c. , his  work  during 
the  year  is  made  four  times  as  important  as  his  work  on  examination.  This  does  not  put  a premium 
on  cramming  for  examination.  The  ‘term  average’  given  is  determined  in  a rational  manner — 

the  pupil  is  not  marked  from  day  to  day,  but 
his  progress  is  estimated  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  By  thus  taking  long  periods  of  time 
the  teacher  is  able  to  judge  more  intelligently 
of  his  progress  than  by  the  microscopic  method 
of  daily  marking. 

“The  greatest  advance  in  Trenton,  how- 
ever, has  been  in  the  adoption  of  improved 
methods  in  the  training  of  teachers.  Formerly 
there  were  no  methods  whatever  ; there  is  now 
a well-equipped  Training  School,  officered  by  a 
corps  of  trained  teachers  as  good  as  is  to  he 
found  in  most  training  schools  in  the  country. 
The  course  involves  lessons  in  psychology, 
methods  of  teaching,  and  special  courses  in 
methods  in  each  of  the  following  subjects:  Arith- 
metic, geography,  drawing,  music,  language, 
writing,  elementary  science,  kindergarten,  read- 
ing and  history.  It  comprehends  also  a course  of  reading  in  pedagogy,  and  eighteen  weeks’  practice 
in  the  Training  School,  said  practice  to  be  reviewed  in  a series  of  critic  classes. 

“ The  necessity  for  training  does  not  cease  when  a teacher  leaves  the  Training  School.  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  Trenton’s  teachers  that  t hey  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  put  within 
their  grasp,  and  even  invent  meetings  for  themselves.  Among  the  uplifting  facts  in  the  educational 
history  of  this  city,  must  be  mentioned  the  Teachers’  Psychology  Class.  This  consists  of  over  one 
hundred  teachers  who,  once  a fortnight,  meet  for  the  study  of  psychology.  The  subject  is  considered 
not  theoretically,  but  in  view  of  its  bearing  upon  the  actual  practice  of  teaching.  The  enthusiasm 
of  this  class  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  Trenton’s  advancement. 

“The  Teachers’  Consulting  Library  now  numbers  about  one  thousand  three  hundred  books. 
The  Supervising  Principal  is  authorized  to  spend  $10  per  month  for  purchasing  books  for  this 
library.  Twelve  of  our  schools  also  have  provided  professional  libraries  for  themselves;  usually 
they  are  loan  collections  or  else  libraries  bought  by  the  schools  or  the  teachers.  The  teachers  are 
also  buying  professional  books  for  themselves,  and  subscribing  liberally  to  educational  journals. 

‘ 1 Along  with  these  advances  in  the  training  of  teachers  has  come  a change  in  the  method  of 
appointment,  which  is  being  made  on  the  basis  of  fitness.  The  standard  of  eligibility  of  applicants 
for  the  position  of  teachers  has  been  raised.  Normal  School  and  Training  School  graduates  to  become 
eligible  must  previously  have  pursued  the  full  prescribed  course  in  the  High  School,  or  in  an  insti- 
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tution  of  equal  standing.  This  insures  for  all  applicants  a reasonable  academic  preparation.  That 
amount  of  culture  represented  by  a High  School  course  is  the  smallest  amount  the  city  should  accept 
from  those  who  propose  to  teach  in  its  schools. 

“In  the  matter  of  exterminating  tardiness,  truancy  and  suspensions,  a very  remarkable  advance 
has  been  made.  Many  of  the  schools  have  all  but  obliterated  tardiness,  and  suspension  for  disorder 
is  almost  a thing  of  the  past.  This  means  that  discipline  is  obtained  with  less  friction,  and  there- 
fore by  more  rational  measures.  Indirectly  it  points  to  better  teaching  and  higher  standards  of 
methods  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  for  such  results  cannot  be  obtained  on  a low  plane  of  teaching. 

“In  November,  1864,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Trenton  guaranteed  $50  to  furnish  the  pupils  of  the 
night  schools  with  books,  stationery,  Ac.  In  1877,  when  the  financial  condition  of  the  Board  would 
not  warrant  the  opening  of  the  night  schools,  Mr.  John  Exton,  a public-spirited  citizen,  very 
materially  aided  the  Board,  and  the  schools  were  instituted.  In  1879,  this  friend  of  the  night 
schools  again  assisted  the  Board.  The  disinterested  kindness  of  Mr.  Exton  deserves  the  most  hon- 
orable mention.  The  night  schools  have  become  an  important  part  of  our  school  system.  Up  to 
four  years  ago,  however,  they  were  in  an  exceedingly  chaotic  condition  ; they  are  now  highly 
organized.  Among  the  prominent  features  of  our  system  of  evening  schools,  is  the  specialization  of 
teaching — each  teacher  in  a school  teaches  a subject.  The  success  of  this  method  has  been  tested 
so  thoroughly  in  this  city  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  its  superiority.  There  is  actual  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  evening  schools,  and  the  specimens  of  work  preserved  from  year  to  year  show  how 
material  has  been  the  advance  of  our  pupils.  In  treating  each  subject  taught  at  the  evening  schools, 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  determine  what  it  is  worth  while  to  accomplish,  and  what  can  be  accom- 
plished in  a given  grade.  Such  efforts  to  this  end  look  to  the  exclusion  of  what  is  irrelevant. 

“ The  Evening  High  School  now  enters  upon  its  fourth  year.  Its  four  departments  are,  mathe- 
matics, book-keeping,  stenography  and  drawing.  The  Board  has  provided  ample  accommodations 
for  the  students  of  mechanical  drawing  and  the  privileges  have  been  fully  appreciated.  The 
students  of  the  evening  stenography  class  who  have  completed  their  course  have  all  taken  positions 
as  fast  as  they  have  applied.  The  book-keeping  department  is  enthusiastic. 

“In  the  matter  of  securing  regular  attendance  upon  the  evening  schools — a problem  which  all 
cities  have  wrestled  with — a solution  has  been  reached  in  the  adoption  of  what  is  known  as  the 
dollar-deposit  plan.  The  plan  requires  a deposit  of  one  dollar  from  every  applicant.  The  money 
is  refunded  at  the  close  of  the  season  if  the  applicant  attends  regularly.  Several  cities  have  adopted 
this  plan  and  others  are  considering  its  adoption.  The  results  are  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory. 
The  Evening  High  School,  for  example,  in  spite  of  the  dollar-deposit  plan,  is  much  larger  and  more 
enthusiastic  than  ever  before.  The  class  in  stenography  has  doubled  upon  the  figures  of  last  year. 
Many  of  our  young  men  and  young  women  have  obtained  positions  as  stenographers,  and  have  held 
them  securely  without  exception. 

“A  long  time  ago  the  Hon.  Charles  Skelton  made  a bequest  to  the  city,  providing  for  the 
creation  of  a public  school  library  under  the  charge  of  the  public  schools.  As  the  will  provided 
that  during  the  lives  of  certain  persons  the  income  should  not  be  enjoyed  by  the  city,  the  schools 
did  not  come  into  the  possession  of  this  income  until  recently.  The  city  is  to  receive  an  annual 
income  of  about  $900.  A room  is  to  be  provided,  and  it  will  not  lie  long  before  our  schools  are 
equipped  with  a very  practical  library. 

“One  of  the  most  important  measures  that  have  been  adopted,  relating  to  the  schools,  is  the 
transfer  of  the  government  of  the  schools  from  the  Board  of  Education  to  a body  known  as  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction.  This  has  involved  a reduction  in  membership  from  twenty- 
three  to  eight,  and  a consequent  concentration  of  responsibility,  which  has  been  very  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  schools. 

“The  following  statistics  relate  to  schools:  Population  of  legal  school  age,  14,448;  number 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools  during  the  past  year,  7,410  ; number  of  pupils  the  schools  will  seat 
comfortably,  6,908;  average  enrollment  for  one  year,  6,228:  average  attendance,  5,404;  number 
of  pupils  in  the  High  School,  281  ; average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  evening  schools,  433  ; 
average  evening  attendance,  340 ; number  of  teachers  in  the  city,  162  ; total  valuation  of  school 
property  in  the  city,  $464,079.” 
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Leslie  Cook  Pierson. 

Leslie  Cook  Pierson,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  was  born  in  Pittstown,  Hunterdon 
county,  New  Jersey,  in  the  year  1856.  His  residence  in  Trenton  dates  from  the  time  he  was 

five  years  old.  A local  mercantile  store  gave 
him  his  first  business  opportunity.  During  the 
sessions  of  the  Legislature  of  1868-69,  he  was 
a page  in  the  Senate.  Here  he  saved  from  his 
wages  a sufficient  sum  of  money  to  obtain  a 
course  in  a business  college,  in  order  to  supple- 
ment his  public  school  education.  To  this  end 
he  entered  Rider’s  Business  College.  In  1871, 
be  obtained  a position  in  the  Supreme  Court 
office  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  after 
spending  three  years  as  a clerk,  was  given 
charge  of  the  searching  department,  which 
position  he  has  held  for  twenty  years.  Mr. 
Pierson  has  been  a member  of  the  Board  of 
School  Trustees  since  1886,  and  has  rendered 
the  city  of  Trenton  valuable  service  in  that 
position.  He  was  the  last  President  of  the 
elective  Board  and  the  first  President  of  the 
appointive  Commission. 

Benjamin  C.  Gregory. 

Benjamin  C.  Gregory,  Supervising  Prin- 
cipal of  Trenton’s  public  schools,  was  born  in 
New  York  City  in  1849.  In  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  city  he  prepared  himself  for  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  from  which 
lie  was  graduated  in  1868.  He  afterward  took  a special  course  in  the  School  of  Mines  connected 
with  Columbia  College.  For  about  two  years  he  was  engaged  in  metropolitan  editorial  work. 
For  three  years  he  was  Assistant  Actuary  of  the 
Empire  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Professor  Gregory’s  education  had  been  complete.  His 
experience  in  active  business  life  in  New  York  City 
supplemented  the  theoretical  knowledge  which  he  had 
received  in  the  schools.  In  1875,  he  became  a tutor  in 
his  Alma  Mater.  After  spending  several  years  in  that 
position  he  resigned  to  accept  the  principalship  of  a 
primary  school  in  Newark.  He  was  soon  afterward 
made  Principal  of  one  of  the  large  grammar  schools  of 
that  city. 

By  this  time  Professor  Gregory  had  become  one  of 
the  prominent  educators  of  the  State.  When  the 
School  Board  of  Trenton  was  making  changes  in  the 
management  of  our  public  schools,  they  secured  him 
to  take  the  position  of  Supervising  Principal.  This 
was  to  the  end  that  tire  schools  should  be  re-organized 
on  a scientific  plan.  For  seven  years  Professor  Gregory 
lias  exercised  a constant  and  critical  oversight  of  the 
schools  of  this  city. 
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Under  his  direction,  a training  school  for  teachers  has  been  instituted  and  successfully  con- 
ducted. His  weekly  lectures  on  pedagogy  have  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  teachers.  He  is 
a born  leader  of  young  people  and  inspires  everybody  with  confidence  in  himself  and  the  success 
of  his  plans.  Until  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  his  increasing  school  duties,  he  was  Musical 
Director  of  the  Mendelssohn  Choral  Union.  At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Union,  he  has 
recently  re-assumed  the  baton  in  that  society.  He  is  a thorough  musician,  and  when  in  Newark 
was  the  leader  of  the  choir  in  one  of  the  principal  churches  of  that  city. 


The  Trenton  Academy. 

Closely  identified  with  the  history  of  education  in  Trenton  is  the  long  and  honorable  record  of 
the  Trenton  Academy.  It  was  upon  the  tenth  of  February,  1781,  that  certain  proprietors,  citizens 
of  Trenton,  formed  an  association  “for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a School  House  in  the  said  Town, 
and  keeping  up  a Regular  School  for  the  Education  of  Youth,  to  be  conducted  under  the  Firm  of 
the  Trenton  School  Company.” 

The  preamble  to  the  article  of  agreement  thus  further  expresses  the  object  of  this  association  : 
“ Sundry  inhabitants  of  the  Town  and  vicinity,  sensible  of  the  great  importance  of  Education  to 
the  well-being  of  individuals,  and  the  good  order  of  Government,  and  of  its  peculiar  use  in  early 
life,  and  judging  the  present  means  of  it  in  this  place  inadequate,  being  met,  agreed  to  purchase  a 
lot,  erect  a commodious  building  thereon,  and  form  a permanent  School  under  proper  Regulations.” 

Thirty-six  shares  of  the  total  value  of  £270,  subject  to  assessment,  was  the  capital  stock,  each 
proprietor’s  share  giving  the  right  to  send  a child  to  school  without  any  charge  for  use  of  the 
building.  Out-scholars,  or  those  not  sent  on  shares,  were  assessed  half  a dollar  each  quarter, 
besides  tuition,  by  way  of  rent  money.  To  all  the  scholars  extra  charges  were  made  for  incidentals, 
such  as  for  wood  money,  at  the  rate  of  three-quarters  of  a dollar  per  quarter. 

The  names  of  the  original  proprietors  were  Joseph  Higbee,  David  Brearley,  James  Milnor,  -Jr., 
Rensselaer  Williams,  Joseph  Paxton,  Stacy  Potts,  Isaac  Smith,  Isaac  Collins,  William  Tucker, 
James  Ewing,  Conrad  Kotts,  Stephen  Lowrey,  Abram  Hunt,  Moore  Furman,  Robert  Neil,  Micajah 
How,  Jacob  Benjamin,  William  Churchill  Houston,  John  Neilson  and  Francis  Witt. 

On  May  20th,  1781,  the  Trustees  bought  of  Moore  Furman  for  £15  the  lot  of  ground  upon  the 
north  side  of  Academy  street.  Upon  this  lot  was  erected  the  school  building,  which  was  two  stories 
in  height,  twenty  feet  in  breadth  and  twenty-six  feet  in  length. 

The  early  instruction  was  of  a very  elementary  character,  arithmetic  and  public  speaking  being 
considered  among  the  higher  branches  of  education.  On  November  10th,  1785,  an  act  was  passed 
incorporating  the  original  proprietors  and  Trustees,  and  the  name  of  the  Trenton  School  Company 
was  changed  to  that  of  “The  Proprietors  of  the  Trenton  Academy.” 

The  charter  recites  the  original  articles  of  agreement,  and  states  as  reasons  for  incorporation 
that  a lot  had  been  purchased  and  building  erected  “in  which  the  learned  languages,  the  English 
and  French  grammatically,  and  other  useful  branches  of  literature  are  taught  with  great  success.” 
By  this  charter  the  company  are  permitted  to  hold  property  whose  annual  rental  value  shall  not 
exceed  that  of  one  thousand  bushels  of  wheat. 

That  the  school  was  of  high  reputation  at  this  time  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  examinations 
were  held  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  which  were  attended  by  the  Governor,  Legislature  and 
distinguished  strangers.  Among  the  latter,  in  1784,  were  the  President  of  Congress,  Baron  Steuben 
and  members  of  the  Congress  and  Legislature. 

In  the  “New  Jersey  Gazette”  upon  the  twenty-seventh  of  February,  1786,  it  is  recorded  that 
“the  young  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Trenton  Academy  gave  a specimen  of  their  improvement 
in  the  art  of  public  speaking,  in  presence  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  Vice  President,  Mr. 
Speaker  and  most  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature.  Their  performances  were  such  as  gained  the 
approbation  of  this  respectable  audience.” 

In  1787,  a girls’  school  in  connection  with  the  boys’  school  was  opened  by  Mrs.  John  Mease, 
of  Philadelphia.  At  this  period,  the  Rev.  James  F.  Armstrong,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
agreed  to  attend  the  school,  dispose  the  classes  and  their  studies,  and,  in  exercising  general 
supervision,  preside  over  the  public  examinations.  From  time  to  time,  the  Academy  was  enlarged, 
and  more  property  was  purchased,  presumably  for  campus  purposes. 
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The  school  was  now  rapidly  advancing  in  the  character  and  grade  of  its  studies,  and  on 
September  15th,  1789,  it  was  decided  to  give  a certificate  under  the  seal  of  the  corporation  “to 
such  scholars  as  shall  have  studied  the  English  language  grammatically,  and  shall  have  gained  a 
competent  knowledge  of  at  least  two  of  the  following  branches,  viz.:  Extraction  of  the  Roots, 
Algebra,  Mathematics,  Geography,  Chronology,  History,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Moral  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  Spirit  of  Laws  and  Criticism,  and  those  having  read  what  is  usually  read  in  Schools, 
of  Ciesar's  Commentaries  or  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  Justin  or  Sallust  in  Latin,  and  any  two  of  the 
four  following  books,  The  New  Testament,  Lucian’s  Dialogues,  Xenophon  or  Homer  in  the  Greek, 
shall  be  entitled  to  have  the  same  inserted  therein.” 

In  1794,  the  Trenton  Academy  Lottery  was  instituted,  which,  in  1802,  resulted  in  a net  gain 
to  the  school  of  $1,263.36. 

In  1791,  a private  night  school  had  been  established,  for  which,  in  1799,  Superintendent 
Du  Bois  asked  exclusive  privileges  as  teacher. 

In  1800,  it  was  resolved  to  purchase  the  brick  school-house  which  stood  on  the  Presbyterian 
church  grounds,  in  State  street,  a little  easterly  of  the  site  of  the  present  church,  to  be  used  as  a 
school  for  girls.  The  Trustees  of  the  church  conceiving  that  they  had  not  sufficient  authority  to 
sell,  the  school-house  was  leased  to  the  Trenton  Academy  Company. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Academy,  in  1807,  exercising  assumed  police  authority,  passed  a resolution 
prohibiting  the  “scholars  from  shooting  guns  within  the  limits  of  the  populous  part  of  the  city,” 
and  authorized  and  directed  the  offenders  to  be  punished  in  an  exemplary  manner. 

The  Academy  grew  with  much  vigor  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  although,  at 
times,  adverse  conditions  tended  to  retard  the  development  of  the  institution  ; difficulties  were 
overcome,  and,  in  1846,  at  an  expense  of  $3,091.36,  the  Academy  building  was  altered.  Concerning 
this,  the  Trustees’  report  says  : “The  conveniences  of  the  building  prove  it  to  be  in  perfect  keeping 
with  its  beautiful  architectural  proportions,  and  when  Academy  street  shall  have  been  graded,  and 
the  improvements  of  the  grounds  as  contemplated  by  the  Board  in  the  spring  shall  have  been 
made,  the  external  appearance  of  the  Academy  will  present  a just  cause  of  honorable  pride 
to  our  citizens.” 

Until  the  early  seventies  the  school  continued  to  prosper.  The  War  of  the  Rebellion  retarded  its 
progress,  but  in  view  of  the  intense  intellectual  activity  following  strife,  the  Academy  became  reju- 
venated. The  growth  of  the  State  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  with  large  State  appropriations,  was 
also  a factor  in  the  decline  of  this  honorable  institution.  Toward  the  close  of  its  career,  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  in  1876  permission  to  use  the  room  in  the  second  story  of  the  Academy  for  a 
Sunday-school,  was  granted  to  the  Trinity  Episcopal  Church.  This  was  not  the  first  time  the 
Academy  building  had  been  occupied  for  a like  purpose.  In  it  one  of  the  first  Sunday-schools 
founded  in  this  country  held  its  services.  In  the  winter  of  1815-16,  the  Trenton  and  Lamberton 
Sunday  and  Free  School  Association  was  formed,  and  in  October,  1816,  it  divided  into  three  parts — 
the  Presbyterians  held  their  school  in  the  old  brick  school-house,  the  Baptists  in  their  church  and 
the  Methodists  in  the  Academy  building. 

“In  1881,  the  school  contained  nineteen  pupils,  and  in  1884,  the  Academy  ceased  its  career. 
The  century  of  its  organization  was  appropriately  commemorated  in  1881,  upon  which  occasion  the 
Hon.  William  L.  Dayton,  ex-Minister  to  The  Hague,  read  an  address  embodying  the  history  of 
the  institution.  The  following  have  been  Trustees  of  Trenton  Academy  : 


Stacy  Potts,  1781-1783,  1785-1787, 
Moore  Furman,  1781,  1783-1791, 
James  Ewing,  1781-1782,  1785-1822, 
Isaac  Collins,  1781-1784,  1786-1796, 
William  Churchill  Houston,  1781, 
David  Brearlev,  1782-1784, 

Isaac  Smith,  1782-1785, 

Conrad  Kotts,  1783,  1785-1800, 

Samuel  AY.  Stockton,  1784, 

Benjamin  Pitfield,  1784, 

Maskell  Ewing,  1788-1789,  1792,  1800, 


Charles  Tompkins,  1790, 

Peter  Gordon,  1791-1796,  1800, 
Alexander  Chambers,  Jr.,  1794-1800, 
Joseph  Brearley,  1798, 

Randall  Rickey,  1798, 

James  S.  Ewing,  1804- 
Lucius  H.  Stockton,  1804- 
Gideon  H.  Wells,  1804-1817, 

Charles  Ewing,  1804-1823, 

George  Sherman,  1817,  1822-1830, 
AYilliam  Potts,  1817-1821, 
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Zachariah  Rossell,  1821-1835, 
Thomas  L.  Woodruff,  1821-1830. 
Charles  Higbee,  1823-1835, 

John  S.  Chambers,  1830, 

Charles  Burroughs,  1835-1861, 
Henry  W.  Green,  1835-1847, 
James  Ewing,  1835-1852, 

Thomas  J.  Stryker,  1843-1872, 
Francis  A.  Ewing,  1843-1847, 


Rev.  Samuel  Starr,  1847-1859, 
Stacy  G.  Potts,  1847-1865, 
William  C.  Howell,  1847-1869, 
G.  A.  Perdicaris,  1847-1880, 
Rev.  John  Hall,  1847, 

William  L.  Dayton,  1847-1859, 
Barker  Gummere,  1859-1881, 
Edward  W.  Scudder,  1859-1880, 
John  S.  Chambers,  1859-1881, 
William  S.  Stryker,  1880-1881, 


Philemon  Dickinson,  1847-1881, 

William  L.  Dayton,  1880-1881. 


Early  Libraries. 

As  a part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  city,  the  early  libraries,  which  to  the  youth  occupied 
the  place  of  public  education,  must  not  be  neglected.  As  one  of  the  phases  of  the  free  school  move- 
ment the  meeting  of  the  Apprentices’  Library  Company,  on  April  20th,  1822,  is  of  particular  interest. 
On  that  occasion  a meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Trenton  was  held  at  the  house  of  Joseph  M.  Bispham, 
Trenton  House.  The  following  gentlemen  were  deeply  interested  in  the  movement : Charles  Ewing, 
Samuel  L.  Southard,  Zachariah  Rossell,  George  Watson,  Samuel  Evans,  James  J.  Wilson,  Rev. 
A bid  Carter,  Rev.  William  Boswell,  Thomas  Gordon,  Daniel  Coleman,  Charles  Burroughs  and 
William  S.  Stockton.  Upon  the  opening  night  thirty-five  volumes  were  taken  out.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  books  were  displayed  on  cases,  which  cost  the  company  $120.  These  works  were  of  the 
good,  old-fashioned  kind,  containing  no  novels,  romances  or  plays,  which  are  so  apt  to  captivate 
juvenile  imaginations,  but  were  composed  of  works  of  more  sterling  value  and  lasting  usefulness — on 
religion,  morality  and  science,  history,  biography,  travels,  voyages,  et,  similiter.  The  society  con- 
tinued for  many  years,  when  the  late  Librarian  Samuel  Evans  gave  the  books  into  the  charge  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 

On  the  fourth  of  September,  1838,  the  Trenton  Institute  was  formally  organized.  It  continued 
an  active  career  until  March  24th,  1844,  when  it  ceased  operations.  The  institute  frequently  met  in 
the  large  saloon — or  assemblage-room — of  the  City  Hall.  Among  its  active  members  were  George 
Woodruff,  Rev.  John  W.  Yeomans,  Stacy  G.  Potts,  Esq.,  Seth  Lukens,  James  Wilson,  Dr.  Francis 
A.  Ewing,  Charles  Parker,  Rev.  Samuel  Starr,  Andrew  Allinson,  Timothy  Abbott,  Jr.,  John  Mershon, 
Charles  C.  Yard,  Dr.  James  B.  Coleman,  Dr.  John  L.  Taylor,  Joseph  Wit  hemp  and  Benjamin  S. 
Disbrow. 

The  Mechanics’  Institute,  where  free  lectures  on  arts  and  sciences  were  held,  was  established  in 
1842.  Charles  Moore,  Dr.  James  B.  Coleman,  Benjamin  S.  Disbrow  and  Henry  M.  Lewis  were 
instrumental  in  its  organization. 

In  1845,  the  Irving  Institute,  which  was  short  lived,  met  in  the  City  Hall.  Its  officers  were 
Lewis  R.  Justice,  President ; Christopher  S.  Hoagland,  Secretary  ; Charles  C.  Burroughs,  Treasurer  ; 
Lewis  It.  Justice,  C.  S.  Hoagland,  Charles  C.  Burroughs  and  Joseph  Corlies,  Managers.  This  was 
a precursor  of  the  Trenton  Lyceum,  which  did  not  last  long. 

The  Trenton  Library,  which  was  opened  in  1852,  was  an  important  organization.  They  met 
in  Temperance  Hall  and  in  the  Lincoln  Building,  corner  State  and  Broad,  which  was  erected  by 
Charles  Scott  in  1853.  Over  one  thousand  five  hundred  volumes  adorned  their  shelves,  and  the 
income  of  the  organization  was  $220.  These  books  afterward  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association. 

In  the  winter  of  1855  the  “Trenton  Lecture  Association”  was  founded.  Its  officers  were 
William  W.  L.  Phillips,  President ; William  Howe,  Secretary,  and  a Board  of  Directors. 

The  earliest  foundation  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  in  1856,  is  to  lie  traced  to 
an  intellectual  as  well  as  a religious  movement.  The  educational  demands  of  the  town  led  to  this 
Association,  and  as  early  as  1870  the  young  men  had  a library  of  several  thousand  volumes,  and 
the  various  newspapers  of  the  day  were  to  be  found  in  its  rooms.  Then,  as  now,  through  the 
winter  season  the  Association  had  lectures  upon  various  subjects.  The  rooms  have  been  on  Warren 
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street,  on  State  street,  in  the  building  occupied  by  S.  P.  Dunham  & Co.,  and  in  the  “Sunday 
Advertiser”  building,  on  West  State  street.  Thence  they  moved  to  their  commodious  edifice  on 
East  State  street. 


Business  Colleges. 

Trenton,  through  the  medium  of  her  business  colleges,  occupies  a prominent  place  among  the 
educational  centers  of  the  Eastern  States.  One  of  the  first  towns  in  the  country  to  adopt  and 
develop  this  idea  of  special  training  for  commercial  life,  the  various  Trenton  business  colleges  have 
kept  steady  pace  with  the  demands  made  upon  them  for  men  qualified  to  take  positions  in  every 
economic  field.  The  fact  that  the  city  supports  three  such  institutions  is  a sure  test  of  the 
efficiency  of  their  training. 

The  Trenton  Business  College  was  originally  one  of  the  Bryant  & Stratton  system,  and  was 
inaugurated  in  1865.  In  1866,  Professor  Andrew  J.  Rider  became  Principal.  A short  time  there- 
after the  interests  were  purchased  by  Beecher  & Rider.  Mr.  Beecher  was  followed  by  AY.  B.  Allen. 
In  1X78  Mr.  Rider  assumed  full  control  of  the  institution,  and  has  since  remained  its  guiding  spirit. 
In  July,  1893,  a stock  company,  consisting  of  A.  J.  Rider,  President;  W.  R.  Kugler,  Secretary, 
and  Joseph  L.  Kugler,  Treasurer,  was  formed.  This  corporation  now  manages  the  college. 

The  Trenton  Business  College  is  a thoroughly-equipped  institution,  and  has  a long  list  of 
alumni  and  alumna'.  From  the  simple  fact  that  during  the  past  year  three  hundred  students  were 
enrolled  in  the  college  shows  that  the  success  of  the  institution  has  been  remarkable.  A fully- 
equipped  gymnasium  and  a library  of  business  and  law  books  are  attractive  features  of  the  college. 

Professor  Andrew'  J.  Rider,  Principal  of  this  college,  was  born  in  Livingston  county,  Michigan, 
in  the  year  1843.  He  was  educated  at  a seminary  at  Howell,  Michigan,  and  Hillsdale  College,  in 
the  same  State.  After  receiving  a thorough  classical  course  at  these  institutions,  he  taught  school 
for  a few  years  in  Michigan,  and  then  took  a commercial  course  at  the  Bryant  & Stratton  Business 
College  in  Chicago,  Upon  his  graduation  from  the  college,  in  1865,  he  went  to  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  and  taught  one  year  in  the  Bryant,  Stratton  & AVhitney  Business  College.  He  was  then 
called  to  the  Principalship  of  the  Bryant  & Stratton  College,  in  Trenton  which  had  been  established 
in  1865.  Soon  after  Mr.  Rider  became  connected  with  the  Trenton  College,  Bryant  & Stratton’s 
interest  was  purchased  by  Beecher  & Rider.  They  were  the  proprietors  until  Mr.  Beecher  retired. 
Mr.  AV.  B.  Allen  next  became  associated  with  Air.  Rider,  under  the  firm  name  of  Rider  & Allen. 
In  1873,  Mr.  Rider  temporarily  left  the  school  and  moved  to  Camden  county,  where  he  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  chiefly  cranberry-growing.  AYhile  living  there,  he  was  elected  to  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature,  and  was  the  leader  of  the  House  in  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  reduce  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  from  seven  per  cent,  to  six  per  cent.  Mr.  Rider  remained  in  Camden  county  until 
1878,  when  he  returned  to  Trenton  and  assumed  full  control  of  the  Trenton  Business  College,  and 
lias  ever  since  remained  its  Principal. 

As  a recreation  from  his  school  duties,  Mr.  Rider  has  been  very  successful  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  cranberry.  He  is  now  one  of  the  largest  operators  in  the  country  and  probably  represents  more 
capital  in  the  business  than  any  other  grow'er  in  New'  Jersey.  He  has  been  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cranberry  Groivers’  Association  for  over  twenty  years,  and  was  recently  selected  by  a syndicate 
of  bog-owners  to  introduce  cranberries  into  Great  Britain,  w'here  they  were  almost  wholly  unknown. 
He  went  abroad  last  w inter  and  succeeded  in  accomplishing  his  mission  in  the  face  of  obstacles 
which  would  have  discouraged  and  defeated  a less  competent  man.  He  is  a member  of  the  Trenton 
Board  of  Trade,  and  was  its  President  for  three  consecutive  terms,  an  honor  w hich  has  fallen  to  no 
other  man.  During  his  Presidency  were  inaugurated  and  carried  out  the  movements  udiich  have 
given  to  Trenton  Cachvalader  Park  and  the  sewerage  system.  Professor  Rider  is  a Thirty-second 
Degree  Mason. 

In  1883,  Professor  Thomas  J.  Stewart  and  AVilliam  P.  Hammond  opened  the  Stewart  & Ham- 
mond Business  College.  After  a few'  years  Mr.  Hammond  retired.  The  college  has  for  many  years 
past  been  in  successful  operation  at  No.  10  South  Broad  street.  The  reputation  which  this  school 
enjoys  gives  it  an  enviable  position  among  like  institutions  throughout  the  country.  Its  graduates 
occupy  prominent  places  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
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Charles  Magnus  Abrahamson  recently  came  to  this  city  from  Camden,  New  Jersey,  and  has 
established  a business  college  on  the  corner  of  Front  and  Broad  streets.  The  evening  class  started 
September  3d,  1894,  and  the  day  school  January  7th,  1895.  The  college  is  located  on  the  well- 
lighted  third  floor  of  the  Ribsam  Building,  and  no  more  desirable  position  could  be  secured  in  the 
city  of  Trenton.  The  appointments  are  of  the  best.  In  it  are  two  banking  departments — national 
as  well  as  trust  company — something  of  which  no  other  college  can  boast.  Besides  this  all  of  the 
modern  languages  are  taught.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  these  new  departures  will  place  the 
college  in  a position  to  educate  its  patrons  in  any  line  of  business  they  may  desire  to  follow.  Com- 
petent instructors  are  engaged  and  the  Trentonians  who  will  impart  instruction  are  : Ex- Judge 
Buchanan,  Lecturer  on  Commercial  Law  ; Rev.  Maurice  Penfield  Fikes,  Dean  and  Lecturer  on 
Business  Ethics ; Mr.  Alfred  Robertshaw,  Book-keeper  and  Secretary ; Miss  Wharton,  assistant 
teacher  in  the  art  of  shorthand  writing.  The  remaining  instructors  are  successful  teachers  of  wide 
experience,  whilst  Professor  Abrahamson  devotes  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  school.  This 
institution,  the  newest  claimant  for  popular  recognition,  has  an  excellent  curriculum,  and  is  installed 
in  commodious  apartments.  In  1880  Professor  Abrahamson  established  a business  college  in 
Camden.  This  was  the  first  college  started  there,  and  it  met  with  pre-eminent  success. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


TRENTON’S  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Volunteer  Companies— Their  Names  and  the  Services  Rendered  the  City — Early 
Firemen — The  Organized  Volunteer  Department  from  1846  to  1892 — The  Paid  Depart- 
ment— Its  Organization  and  Present  Condition. 


4 X THE  organization  of  her  local  fire  department  Trenton  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
tracing  the  continuous  history  of  the  oldest  fire  company  in  the  United  States.  The 
early  methods  of  extinguishing  fires  were  of  a primitive  character.  To  the  last  cen- 
tury belongs  the  insignificant  and  feehle  hand  engine,  the  bucket  brigade,  and  the 
woven  hose  freezing  in  the  shallow  wells.  But  there  were  as  brave  men  then  as  now  ; 
men  as  prompt  to  respond  to  the  call  of  duty.  This  is  shown  by  John  0.  Raum, 
whose  history  of  Trenton’s  fire  department  is  most  complete.  The  first  record  we 
have  of  an  organized  fire  department  in  Trenton  is  to  be  found  in  a meeting  of  the 
citizens  on  the  evening  of  February  7tli,  1747.  Upon  this  occasion  Obadiah  Howell, 
George  Ely,  John  Hunt,  William  Plaskett  and  Thomas  Tindall  assembled  in  a 
blacksmith  shop,  on  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Front  streets,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a fire 
company.  Obadiah  Howell  was  appointed  a committee  to  procure  buckets,  baskets,  fire  hooks  and 
ladders,  whilst  to  George  Ely  and  William  Plaskett  was  assigned  the  task  of  drafting  a constitution. 
After  some  consideration  the  name  “ Union  ” was  adopted  and  a more  perfect  organization  effected. 
The  regular  meetings  were  annual,  and  a special  meeting  was  held  on  the  Monday  night  next  after 
a fire.  The  oldest  complete  constitution  of  the  company  in  their  possession  was  adopted  February 
13th,  1792,  and  commences  as  follows  : 

“Articles  of  the  Union  Fire  Company  of  Trenton,  instituted  the  8th  day  of  May,  1747  ; revised 
and  corrected  the  5th  day  of  May,  1783  ; revised  and  amended  the  13th  day  of  February,  1792.” 

The  original  constitution  was  signed  by  the  following  members  : Hezekiah  Howell,  Conrad 
Kotts,  Charles  Axford,  Benjamin  Smith,  Joseph  Milnor,  John  Singer,  Abraham  Hunt,  Isaac 
Barnes,  George  Ely,  James  Ewing,  Moore  Furman,  Samuel  Leake,  Samuel  W.  Stockton,  Maskell 
Ewing,  James  F.  Armstrong,  Samuel  Taylor,  Joseph  Brumley,  William  Tindall,  Robert  L.  Hooper, 
Pontius  D.  Stelle,  John  Potts  and  James  M.  McKinley. 

The  company,  in  1772,  had  purchased  a small  Gibbs  engine,  and  in  1786,  they  obtained  a large 
one.  In  1791,  a horse  was  employed  to  draw  the  large  engine.  In  1789,  the  engines  were  stored 
in  small  houses  in  the  city,  and  in  1798  one  finds  the  company  composed  of  thirty-two  active 
members.  The  annual  expenses  at  this  time  were  about  four  hundred  dollars,  exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  fire  buckets  and  extraordinary  expenses.  The  company  had  two  engines,  one  stationed  in 
Trenton  and  one  on  Mill  Hill.  Ellett  Tucker  was  captain  of  the  large  engine,  and  John  Sutterly  of 
the  small  one. 

In  1813,  the  company  added  six  fire  ladders  and  seven  fire  hooks  to  their  apparatus.  In  1823, 
the  company’s  house  was  erected  on  State  street,  near  the  Government  House,  and  in  1824,  the 
“Union”  was  incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legislature.  The  incorporators  were  Isaac  Barnes,  John 
R.  Tucker,  James  Hillman  and  John  D.  Green. 

In  1832,  they  purchased  their  double-decker,  and  on  October  3d,  1848,  they  had  it  rebuilt. 
It  was  sold  in  March,  1855.  In  1836,  they  removed  their  house  from  the  government  lot  to 
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In  March,  1856,  the  company  purchased  a Button  hand  engine,  piano  style,  which  they  sold 
in  1864. 

At  some  period  after  the  organization  of  the  Union  Company,  a company  known  as  the 
“Restoration”  came  into  existence.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  thereof,  except  they  surrendered 
their  engine  to  the  Hand-in-Hand  Company  in  1789. 

On  the  second  of  April, 

1772,  the  Hand-in-Hand  Fire 
Company  was  organized  at  the 
house  of  Rensselaer  Williams. 

The  original  members  were 
Jose  p h Toy,  David  Cowell, 

M.D.,  Rensselaer  Williams, 

Isaac  Pearson  Rodman,  Archi- 
bald William  Yard,  Joseph 
Clunn,  Richard  Borden  and 
Samuel  Bellerjeau. 

As  an  index  of  the  meth- 
ods then  employed,  the  fol- 
lowing citations  were  made 
from  the  constitution  by  John 
0.  Raum  : It  provided  in 
the  first  article,  ‘ ‘ that  each 
member,  within  the  space  of 
three  months  from  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  same,  should  provide  himself,  at  his  own 
proper  cost  and  charge,  two  leather  buckets,  one  bag,  and  one  convenient  basket ; the  bag  to 
be  made  of  strong  osnabergs  or  wider  linen,  to  contain  at  least  three  yards,  with  a running  string  at 

the  mouth  ; which  buckets,  bag,  and  basket  shall  be  marked  with 
the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  they  belong  and  company,  and 
shall  be  hung  up  near  the  front  door,  as  conveniently  as  may  lie, 
for  view,  in  each  member’s  house,  to  be  ready  at  hand,  and  to  be 
applied  to  no  other  use  than  for  preserving  our  own  and  our  fellow- 
townsmen’s  houses,  goods,  and  effects  from  fire  ; that  each  new 
member  who  shall  be  hereafter  admitted  shall  provide  themselves 
in  like  manner,  within  three  months  after  his  admission.  ’ ’ And 
in  case  they  were  not  provided,  or,  after  being  provided,  were  not 
kept  in  order,  a fine  of  two  shillings  was  imposed  for  each  bucket 
so  neglected,  and  for  bag  or  basket,  one  shilling  each,  unless  they 
were  lost  or  rendered  useless  by  a fire,  in  which  case  the  loss  was 
to  be  made  up  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  Treasurer,  out  of  the 
company’s  stocks. 

On  the  first  notice  of  fire,  ‘ £ they  were  immediately  to  repair 
to  the  place,  with  their  buckets,  bag,  and  basket,  and  there  employ 
their  best  endeavors  to  extinguish  the  same  ; and  if  any  house  or 
houses,  goods,  and  effects  belonging  to  any  member  of  the  company 
were  likely  to  he  consumed,  two  of  them  were  immediately  to 
repair  to  the  door  of  each  such  house  or  fire,  there  to  stand  and 
deliver  such  goods  as  may  be  saved  into  the  hands  of  such  persons 
as  they  shall  think  proper  to  intrust  them  with,  to  be  carried  to  some  place  appointed  by  their 
owner,”  where  one  or  more  were  to  attend  them  until  they  could  be  conveniently  restored  to  or 
secured  for  the  owner ; and  the  other  members  should,  if  there  be  occasion,  divide  themselves  as 
near  as  may  be  to  be  equally  helpful  and  that  they  were  to  be  ready  and  willing  to  help  and  assist 
all  others.  And  in  case  of  default  in  doing  this  duty,  they  were  to  forfeit  and  pay  five  shillings, 
unless  they  could  give  a sufficient  reason  to  the  company  at  its  next  meeting. 

Upon  an  alarm  of  fire,  in  the  night,  every  member  was  to  cause  two  or  more  lights  to  be  set  in 
his  windows  ; and  such  of  the  company  whose  houses  might  be  in  danger  were  required  to  place 
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candles  in  every  room  to  prevent  confusion.  The  company  was  set  on  foot  by  the  “Fishing  Island 
Lottery.”  The  tire  company  suspended  its  meetings  during  the  early  years  of  the  Revolution. 

In  1782,  the  Clerk  was  authorized  to  hire  out  the  ladders  of  the  company  at  the  rate  of  one 
shilling  per  day. 

In  1784,  Mr.  Isaac  De  Cou  presented  the  company  with  a new  ladder,  for  which  lie  received  a 
vote  of  thanks,  and  the  ladder  was  ordered  to  be  hung  up  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Chambers,  where 
William  Reeder  then  resided.  The  Clerk  was  also  ordered  to  notify  the  members  of  the  company 
to  give  their  assistance  in  removing  the  engine-house  from  the  place  where  it  then  stood  to  the  lot 
of  Abraham  Hunt.  In  those  days  it  was  customary  to  locate  an  engine-house  on  any  vacant  lot, 
and  for  it  to  remain  there  until  the  owner  desired  possession  of  the  property. 

In  January,  1810,  the  subject  of  building  one 
or  more  cisterns,  or  erecting  pumps  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  a more  sufficient  supply  of  water 
in  time  of  fire,  was  agitated. 

In  January,  1814,  the  company  thinking  it 
necessary  for  a more  speedy  and  general  alarm  in 
case  of  fire,  Garret  I).  Wall,  Jacob  Hester  and 
Thomas  R vall  were  appointed  a committee  to  cause 
the  Academy,  Presbyterian  Church  and  State 
House  bells  to  lie  rung  immediately  upon  an  alarm 
of  fire  ; this  was  also  adopted  by  the  Resolution 
Company,  and  a premium  of  $1  was  offered  to  the 
person  who  should  first  ring  either  of  the  above  bells,  and  50  cents  to  the  person  who  should  ring 
the  second  or  third  bells. 

The  11  and-in-Hand  Company  was  incorporated  in  December,  1824.  Until  1839,  the  meetings  of 
the  company  had  been  held  in  the  houses  of  members,  but  in  this  year  all  the  companies  in  the  city  met 
in  a room  in  the  City  Hall.  In  1839,  the  boys 
were  organized  to  manage  the  small  engine  which 
was  called  the  “Hibernia.”  The  same  year  the 
Union  Company  organized  the  boys  in  like  manner 
to  take  charge  of  their  small  engine,  under  the 
name  of  Union,  No.  2. 

In  June,  1851,  they  purchased  a hose  carriage, 
which  was  run  as  the  “Neptune,”  the  company 
being  divided,  one  portion  running  the  engine  the 


other  the  carriage,  though  both  under  the  same 
government.  They  continued  these  two  organiza- 
tions until  1854,  when  the  Neptune  was  merged 
into  the  Hand-in-Hand,  and  the  engine  and  car- 
riage were  run  as  one  company. 

The  Hand-in-Hand  Fire  Company  may  be 
said  to  be  the  mother  of  four  companies  at  present 
in  existence  in  our  city. 

First,  they  furnished  the  President  of  the 
Eagle,  Gideon  II.  Wells,  organized  in  June,  1821. 

The  same  year,  and  about  four  months  later,  they 
furnished  a President  for  the  Delaware  Fire  Com- 
pany, in  the  person  of  Richard  L.  Beatty.  In 

1839,  they  organized  the  boys  into  a company,  who  volunteered  to  take  charge  of  the  small  engine, 
and  be  under  the  control  and  general  supervision  of  the  Hand-in-Hand  Company. 

This  was  the  original  organization  of  the  Good  Will  Fire  Company,  and  in  1859,  a number  of 
the  members  withdrew  and  formed  the  America  Hose  Company. 

The  engine-house  stood  on  the  Government  lot,  after  which  it  was  removed  into  Academy  street, 
on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Academy  lot. 
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In  June,  1850,  it  stood  on  Isaac  Heulings’  lot,  in  the  rear  of  the  American  Hotel.  At  this 
time  the  company  entered  into  a contract  with  Joseph  C.  Potts  for  the  use  of  the  building  in  Chan- 
cery street,  in  the  rear  of  the  Chancery  buildings.  They  remained  here  until  the  year  1861,  at 
which  time  the  city  built  the  house  in  Willow  street.  The  company  took  possession  September 
10th,  1861. 

A hand  engine  built  by  John  Agnew,  of  Philadelphia,  was  sold  about  the  first  of  June,  1867. 

The  Resolution  Fire  Company  was  organized  on  the  fourth  day  of  February,  a.  d.  1804,  and 
incorporated  on  the  twenty -ninth  day  of  December,  a.  d.  1824.  From  what  can  be  gathered  from 
the  minutes  we  conclude  that  Zachariah  Rossell  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  that  he  continued  to  be 
President  of  the  company  for  many  years  thereafter. 

The  membership  was  divided  into  committees,  namely,  the  Ladder  Committee,  the  Alarm 
Committee  and  the  Bucket  Committee.  Each  committee  was  required,  under  penalty  of  a fine,  to 
attend  strictly  to  the  duties  assigned  it. 

This  company  had  one  very  peculiar  rule,  which  was  that  of  holding  a meeting  one  week  after 
every  fire.  This  was  done  in  order  to  give  the  members  who  were  absent  from  tires  an  opportunity 
of  explaining  their  absence. 

On  October  2d,  1848,  the  Resolution  Fire  Company  agreed  to  recognize  the  members  of  the 
Good  Will  Fire  Company  as  associate  and  constituent  members  of  this  company,  they  consenting 
thereto,  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  be  subject  to  all  the  duties  of  this  company. 

“Second.  Resolved,  That  the  united  members  be  divided  into  three  sections  ; that  the  duty  of 
No.  1 section,  on  the  alarm  of  tire,  be  to  take  charge  of  the  Resolution  fire  engine  ; No.  2 to  take 
charge  of  the  Good  Will  engine  ; No.  3 to  take  charge  of  the  hose  carriages  and  apparatus.” 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Good  Will  Fire  Company  was  formally  organized  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  January,  1848,  but  having  become  auxiliary  to  the  Resolution  Fire  Company,  dates  its  organization 
from  February  4th,  1804.  Previous  to  this  organization  a number  of  gentlemen  had  formed  them- 
selves into  a company,  calling  themselves  the  Good  Will  Company,  and  used  the  old  bucket  engine, 
as  it  was  called,  this  being  the  same  engine  that  had  formerly  been  used  by  the  Resolution  Company. 

Charles  Moore  presided  at  the  meeting  held  in  the  City  Hall  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  January, 
1848,  and  Peter  B.  Geary  acted  as  Secretary.  At  this  meeting  Charles  Moore,  William  D.  McClain 
and  Benjamin  K.  McClurg  were  appointed  a committee  to  draft  a constitution  and  by-laws. 

At  a meeting  held  on  the  fourth  of  February,  1848,  a constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted. 
This  meeting  was  held  at  the  printing  office  of  B.  F.  Yard.  The  following  persons  signed  the 
constitution  : Charles  Moore,  John  McMilnor,  William  B.  McClain,  Benjamin  K.  McClurg,  David 
Pullen,  Peter  B.  Geary,  James  F.  Starin,  George  E.  Curslys,  Richard  Callis,  John  M.  Tunison, 
Jacob  S.  Yard  and  Aaron  Dansbury. 

In  August,  1850,  the  company  purchased  a new  engine.  The  first  engine-house  occupied  by  the 
Good  Will  Company  was  situated  on  Front  street,  near  Willow.  It  was  an  old  one-story  house. 
The  next  house  occupied  by  them  was  situated  on  Warren  street,  on  the  north  side  of  Coleman’s 
mill.  This  was  also  an  old  one-story  house,  with  two  planks  for  a floor  to  run  the  engine  on.  An 
old  stove  was  rolled  against  the  door  for  a lock. 

In  1849  application  was  made  to  Council  by  the  company  for  a new  house,  and  in  the  same 
year  one  was  built  on  Lafayette  street,  which  at  that  time  was  considered  a beautiful  building  for 
an  engine  company.  It  occupied  this  house  until  1861. 

Before  removing  therefrom  the  company  purchased  a lot  of  land  on  Warren  street,  where  it  is 
now  located,  from  Samuel  K.  Wilson,  which  was  afterward  conveyed  to  the  city  in  consideration 
that  the  city  would  put  up  a new  house  on  said  land.  This  the  city  agreed  to  do,  and  until  it  was 
completed  the  company  housed  its  apparatus  in  a building  owned  by  Casper  Martino,  on  South 
Broad  street.  The  Good  Will  Company  was  incorporated  January  31st,  1854. 

The  original  organizers  of  the  Eagle  Fire  Company  met  at  the  house  of  John  Hutchinson,  on 
Friday  evening,  the  fifteenth  of  June,  1821,  and  adopted  a constitution,  which  sets  forth  in  its  pre- 
amble the  following  : “We,  the  subscribers,  inhabitants  of  Mill  Hill  and  its  vicinity,  for  the  greater 
security  of  our  own  and  our  neighbors’  property  from  loss  by  fire,  do  associate  and  form  ourselves 
into  a company  to  be  known  and  styled  the  Eagle  Fire  Company  of  Mill  Hill.” 

At  their  first  meeting  the  following  officers  were  elected  : Gideon  H.  Wells,  President ; Lewis 
Evans,  Vice  President ; Thomas  W.  Morgan,  Secretary ; Jesse  Redman,  Treasurer ; Robert 
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Chambers,  Inspector.  Thomas  Dearth  and  Welling  Napton  were  elected  Engineers,  and  John 
Mount,  Jacob  Ranm,  Wollaston  Redman,  Robert  Chambers,  James  Hope  and  Fairfax  Abell, 
Assistants. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  1830,  the  company  was  incorporated.  The  capital  stock  was 
$2,000,  which  was  afterwards,  by  a supplement  approved  March  11th,  1864,  increased  to  $8,000. 
The  house  of  the  company  was  a small,  one-story  building,  about  sixteen  by  thirty  feet,  and 
located  on  the  lot  where  the  Court  House  now  stands,  and  in  front  of  the  southerly  end  of  it,  on 
Broad  street.  North  of  the  engine-house,  and  adjoining  the  same,  the  hooks  and  ladders  were 
located.  In  August,  1836,  it  was  provided  that  the  company  should  meet  in  the  lower  story  of  the 
Mill  Hill  school-house.  At  this  period  the  company’s  motto,  “Efficient  Aid,”  was  adopted. 

May  3d,  1846,  it  was  ordered  that  the  members  of  the  company  equip  themselves  with  hat 
and  cape  at  a cost  of  $2.50.  Device,  a spread  eagle  on  hat,  with  the  figures  “ 1821  ” and  the  letter 
“ E ” on  the  back. 

The  engine-house  was  removed  from  the  Academy,  and  a small  house  erected  on  Market  street, 
near  Jackson,  which  the  company  continued  to  occupy  until  the  city  built  the  present  house  on 
Broad  street,  in  1858,  which  was  dedicated  July  5th  of  that  year. 

In  1859  a difficulty  occurred  in  the  department  in  consequence  of  the  Board  of  Engineers 
numbering  the  different  companies.  Those  in  Trenton  proper  were  given  the  first  numbers,  and 
those  in  that  district  which  had  been  annexed  were  numbered  last.  This  created  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  companies  affected  thereby.  The  Eagle  Company  rebelled,  on  the  ground 
that  its  rights  were  interfered  with,  and  this  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Sheriff  closed 
up  the  house,  levied  on  the  property  and  sold  the  hose  carriage  and  other  property  at  public  sale. 

The  Delaware  Fire  Company  was  probably  organized  prior  to  April  5th,  1821,  for  upon  that 
date  is  found  in  an  old  minute-book  of  the  company  an  actual  list  of  the  members.  The  company 
was  incorporated  in  January,  1833.  The  engine-house  at  that  time  was  a small  one-story  frame 
building,  situated  on  the  southerly  side  of  what  is  now  Bridge  street,  near  Warren.  It  was  long 
since  removed  to  make  way  for  other  improvements. 

During  the  month  of  March,  1856,  the  company  bought  a new  hand  engine,  made  by  Button, 
of  Waterford,  New  York,  for  $1,100,  and  at  the  same  time  purchased  another  engine-house,  which 
was  located  on  the  north  side  of  Bridge  street,  near  Fair.  In  the  fall  of  1868  the  company  left 
their  building  in  Bridge  street  and  occupied  the  new  engine-house  built  by  the  city,  in  Warren 
street,  just  above  Bridge. 

A great  number  of  fires  occurred  in  Trenton  in  the  winter  of  1838-39.  Although  Trenton  had 
a sufficient  number  of  fire  engines  there  was  room  for  improvement  in  the  methods  of  carrying  hose. 
To  this  end,  upon  the  25tli  of  February,  1839,  a number  of  gentlemen  met  at  the  house  of  John  Van 
Fleet,  on  Warren  street,  and  the  following  was  adopted  : 

“Whereas,  the  numerous  cases  of  fire  occurring  in  the  city  of  Trenton  renders  it  necessary, 
and  the  undersigned,  actuated  by  a sincere  desire  to  assist  their  fellow-citizens  in  the  hour  of 
danger,”  resolved  to  form  themselves  into  a company,  Trenton  Hose,  No.  1. 

On  March  8th,  1839,  the  following  officers  were  elected  : A.  P.  Atkinson,  President ; George 
Furman,  Vice  President ; Charles  C.  Bellerjeau,  Secretary ; Samuel  F.  Hart,  Assistant  Secretary  ; 
George  W.  Van  Hart,  Treasurer  ; Charles  W.  Johnston,  John  R.  S.  Barnes  and  David  S.  Anderson, 
Directors. 

The  organization  being  without  a hose  carriage,  a committee,  consisting  of  Benjamin  T.  Howell, 
David  S.  Anderson,  A.  P.  Atkinson,  R.  W.  Furman  and  George  W.  Van  Hart,  was  appointed  to 
wait  upon  the  Resolution  Fire  Company,  and  request  the  loan  of  their  hose  carriage  until  one  could 
be  procured  ; this  request  was  cheerfully  complied  with.  With  the  proper  apparatus  and  a full 
complement  of  men,  they  were  without  a hose-house,  and  the  members  were  compelled  to  hold  their 
meetings  at  private  houses,  hotels,  auction-rooms,  or  wherever  they  could  find  a suitable  room  for 
the  purpose.  In  the  course  of  a few  months  they  purchased  a new  hose  carriage,  and  secured  a 
house  in  Warren  street,  opposite  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church.  This  house  afforded  scarcely 
room  enough  to  accommodate  the  members  and  hose  carriage  at  the  same  time,  but  by  using  tlie 
carriage  as  a presidential  chair  and  for  seats,  it  was  considered  sufficiently  large. 

The  Harmony  Fire  Company  was  organized  May  9th,  1849.  The  first  meeting  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Daniel  T.  Bellerjeau,  in  Warren  street,  above  the  feeder  bridge,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
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a fire  company  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city.  Edward  H.  Brown  was  chosen  Chairman,  and 
Charles  R.  Faussett,  Secretary.  It  was  resolved  “ that  this  meeting  believe  it  to  be  essential  to  the 
citizens  of  the  northern  part  of  the  city  to  have  a fire  engine,  as  all  the  engines  are  situated  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city.”  A committee  was  appointed  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  citizens  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  an  engine  and  house.  On  the  second  of  March,  1855,  the  company  became  incor- 
porated. At  the  meeting  of  July  20th,  1857,  they  adopted  as  their  motto  “We  Strive  to  Save.” 

The  Harmony  Company  commenced  erecting  its  first  building  at  the  forks  of  Warren  and 
'Broad.  This  was  soon  abandoned,  and  the  company  finally  became  located  on  Princeton  avenue. 

In  1850,  the  Protection  Hook  and  Ladder 
Company  was  organized  and  lived  about  five 
years.  It  was  largely  composed  of  German 
citizens  who  were  members  of  the  Republican 
Rifles.  Their  property  later  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Good  Will  Company. 

The  America  Hose  Company  was  organ- 
ized January  19th,  1859,  by  members  from 
the  Hand-in-Hand  Fire  Company,  and  was 
incorporated  February  14th,  1860.  The  city 
erected  for  the  company  a frame  house  in 
Montgomery  street,  near  Perry.  The  house 
later  occupied  by  the  company,  in  Perry 
street,  east  of  the  canal,  was  built  by  the 
city  in  1870. 

On  September  22d,  1873,  in  honor  of 
ex-Chief  William  Ossenberg,  a hose  com- 
pany was  organized  which  adopted  his  name. 

After  being  furnished  with  a hand  carriage 
it  soon  adopted  a horse  carriage  and  became 
thoroughly  well  equipped. 

In  1873,  the  Washington  Hook  and 
Ladder  Company  was  added  to  the  list  of 
Trenton  companies.  At  this  time  the  Tren- 
ton Hose  Company  presented  the  new  organi- 
zation with  hooks,  ladders  and  truck. 

The  Mutual  Fire  Company  of  Chambers- 
burg  came  into  existence  in  1876  as  the 
town’s  needs  demanded  such  a form  of  pro- 
tection. The  engine-house  was  located  at 
the  corner  of  Clinton  and  Annie  streets, 
where  there  was  a thorough  equipment.  The  first  officers  were  Isaac  Rouner,  President ; James 
Wallace,  Secretary ; William  Donnelly,  Treasurer ; David  Haas,  Chief,  and  the  company  consisted 
of  about  thirty-five  active  members. 

Until  the  year  1846,  Trenton  had  no  regularly-organized  fire  department.  Prior  to  this  time 
each  company  acted  independently,  and  local  jealousies  were  rife.  To  promote  uniformity  of 
action,  an  ordinance  was  passed  upon  the  fifth  day  of  May,  1846,  which  provided  that  the  depart- 
ment should  consist  of  a Chief  Engineer,  two  Assistants,  eight  Fire  Wardens  and  such  firemen  and 
hosemen  as  were  then  or  should  thereafter  become  attached  to  the  several  fire  engine  and  hose 
companies  of  this  city. 

The  members  of  the  several  companies  were  to  meet  in  May  of  each  year,  at  the  City  Hall,  for 
the  election  of  a Chief  Engineer  and  two  Assistants.  This  ordinance  not  being  satisfactory,  on  the 
ninth  of  October,  1854,  Council  passed  a new  ordinance,  which  provided  for  a Chief  Engineer  and 
as  many  Assistants  as  there  were  companies.  The  Chief  Engineer  was  to  have  absolute  control  and 
command  over  all  the  engines  and  persons  connected  with  the  department,  and  in  his  absence  the 
Assistants  were  to  act  by  seniority.  This  ordinance,  for  a while;  was  satisfactory. 
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Through  what  was  considered  by  some  of  the  companies  unwarranted  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Engineers  in  1859,  in  regard  to  the  companies  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town, 
the  ordinance  became  a dead  letter. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  the  various  companies,  in  1866,  Council  passed  an  ordinance  similar 
to  the  one  of  1854,  except  that  one  of  the  Assistant  Engineers  was  to  he  located  on  the  north  side 
and  one  upon  the  south  side  of  the  creek.  On  May  7th,  1872,  the  appointment  of  Chief  and 
Assistant  Engineers  was  taken  from  representatives  of  the  companies,  where  it  had,  for  years, 
been  lodged,  and  was  vested  in  Common  Council. 

In  these  earlier  times,  it  is  noteworthy  that  philanthropic  movements  were  on  foot  among  the 
firemen. 


On  the  twelfth  of  November,  1855,  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  and  the 
Presidents  of  the  different  fire  and  hose  com- 
panies was  held  at  the  Union  engine-house, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an  association 
under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  entitled  “An 
act  to  incorporate  benevolent  and  charitable 
associations,”  approved  March  9th,  1853,  for 
the  relief  of  the  members  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment organized  under  the  ordinance  of  the 
city,  who  may  become  sick  or  disabled  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty  as  firemen,  and 
to  provide  for  the  decent  burial  of  such  as 
may  die  without  leaving  sufficient  means  for 
that  purpose. 

The  name  adopted  was  “ The  Fire  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Relief  of  Disabled  Firemen  of 
the  City  of  Trenton,  ’ ’ to  which  ‘ ‘ Volunteer  ’ ’ 
was,  in  1878,  added  before  the  word  “ Fire.” 
The  officers  elected  were  A.  S.  Livings- 
ton, President ; Jonathan  S.  Fish,  Vice  Presi- 
dent ; Charles  Moore,  Secretary  ; Joseph  G. 
Brearley,  Treasurer. 

Under  the  charter  of  1874,  and  for  ten 
years  thereafter,  the  growth  of  the  volunteer 
department  was  very  satisfactory.  Changes 
were,  from  to  time,  made  in  the  details  of 
management ; a better  class  of  engines  re- 
placed the  old  ones  ; the  electric  system,  with 

Charles  S Allen,  First  Assistant  Engineer.  fire  boxes  at  vai'ioUS  points  of  the  city,  Was 

projected,  and  the  old-time  feuds  among  the 
companies,  which  played  as  prominent  a part  as  friendship,  grew  less  intense.  The  individual 
became  lost  in  the  system;  the  rivalries  for  “ first  water,”  racing  and  attendant  evils  slowly  dis- 
appeared, and  the  way  for  a paid  department  was  slowly  but  surely  being  paved.  No  marked 
changes  occurred  until  upon  the  sixteenth  of  October,  1888,  when  the  fire  ordinance  was  revised. 
It  provided  for  a Chief  Engineer,  two  Assistants,  a Fire  Warden  in  each  ward,  nine  steam  fire  engine 
companies,  two  hose  companies,  two  hook  and  ladder  companies.  To  each  fire  engine  company  could 
lie  attached  not  more  than  seventy-five  members,  to  each  hose  company  forty  members  and  to  each 
hook  and  ladder  company  fifty  members.  The  Secretary  of  each  company,  in  April  of  each  year, 
Avas  required  to  file  Avith  the  City  Clerk  a list  of  members  of  each  company.  A biennial  convention, 
in  April,  Avas  to  he  held  in  the  City  Hall  to  elect  a Chief  Engineer  and  tAVO  Assistants,  one  of  which 
must  he  a member  of  a company  north  of  the  Assanpink  creek  and  the  other  south  thereof.  The 
official  title  of  the  Chief  and  his  Assistants  Avas  “The  Board  of  Engineers  of  the  Fire  Department.” 
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The  Chief  Engineer  had  practical  control  of  the  engines,  engine-houses  and  apparatus.  The  duties 
of  the  Assistant  Engineers  and  Fire  Wardens  were  also  defined,  as  well  as  those  of  the  firemen. 
Council  appropriated  $1,800  to  each  engine  company,  $1,000  to  each  hook  and  ladder  company 
and  $900  to  each  hose  company,  with  one 


hundred  feet  of  new  hose  per  annum  to 
each  engine  and  hose  company. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  May,  1889,  the 
Board  of  Fire  Commissioners  was  form- 
ally organized,  from  which  plan  of  pro- 
cedure the  present  paid  fire  department 
was  evolved.  From  the  ninth  to  the 
eleventh  of  August,  1890,  the  volunteer  ser- 
vice was  temporarily  disbanded,  owing  to 
dissatisfaction  among  certain  of  the  com- 
panies concerning  the  amount  of  money 
paid  for  maintenance.  A paid  department 
tided  over  the  difficulty,  and  the  companies 
resumed  duty  on  the  assurances  that  a 
permanent  paid  department  should  not  be 
organized  before  June,  1891.  By  1891,  the 
fire  alarm  telegraph  service,  after  more  than 
ten  years  of  development,  was  brought  to  a 
marked  degree  of  perfection.  Four  circuits 
were  then  established. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a 
paid  department  in  Trenton  under  the  act 
of  1 889,  but  as  that  statute  was  unconstitu- 
tional, the  matter  remained  in  abeyance. 

However,  upon  the  fourth  of  April, 

1892,  the  Volunteer  Fire  Department  of  the 
city  of  Trenton  became  a creation  of  the 
past  and  the  new  paid  department  went 
into  operation.  Since  its  organization,  the 
paid  department  has  become  thoroughly 

equipped.  The  engines  and  apparatus,  the  horses,  the  houses  and  the  type  of  men 
for  arduous  duties,  though  various  factors  in  the  problem,  are  all  of  high  standards. 

was  proud — very  proud — of  her  volunteer 
department,  and  for  the  city,  the  paid 
department  is  only  adding  new  laurels 
to  past  achievements. 

The  present  organization  of  the  fire 
department  is  J.  Henry  Klein,  Presi- 
dent; Louis  Diehl,  -Jr.,  Philip  Freuden- 
macher  and  Henry  C.  Kafer,  Commis- 
sioners, and  J.  Wallace  Hoff,  Secretary. 

The  headquarters  are  on  Perry,  between 
Broad  and  Warren  streets,  in  the  old 
Union  engine-house.  The  Chief  En- 
gineer is  William  McGill ; First  Assist- 
ant Engineer,  Charles  S.  Allen  ; Second 
Assistant  Engineer,  James  W.  Bennett  ; 


James  W.  Bennett,  Second  Assistant  Enginee 


selected 

Trenton 


Captain  James  Nugent. 


Captain  Harry  Pennington. 


Superintendent  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph, 

Charles  C.  Drake ; Messenger,  Charles  S.  Long,  with  these  engine  companies : No.  1 (Good 
Will),  Captain  James  Nugent ; No.  2 (Eagle),  Captain  Harry  Pennington ; No.  3 (Mutual), 
Captain  Harry  Braker ; No.  4 (Liberty),  Captain  Albert  Schuchardt ; No.  5 (Harmony), 
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Captain  Walter  Tanning ; No.  6 (America  Hose),  Captain  Robert  A.  Ford  ; Truck  Company 
No.  1 (Washington),  Captain  Charles  A.  Knoblauch;  Truck  Company  No.  2 (Lincoln), 
Captain  Richard  S.  Fearnley. 


Carta  in  Harry  Brakkr. 


(1821),  President,  Roberts.  Woodruff; 

Good  Will,  No.  3 (1804),  President, 

Patrick  T.  Burns ; Delaware,  No.  4 
(1821),  President,  John  B.  Warner; 

Harmony,  No.  4 (1849),  President,  John 
Taylor ; Liberty,  President,  Louis  J. 

Diehl  ; Ossenberg  Dose,  President,  Louis 
Cooper ; Washington  Hook  and  Ladder, 

No.  1 (1873),  President,  Seldon  Steward;  Mutual,  President,  Andrew  C.  Brady 


Captain  Charles  A.  Knoblauch. 


Captain  Richard  S.  Fearnley. 


Lincoln  Hook 


and  Ladder,  No.  2,  President,  D.  T.  Wittenborn,  with  a Volunteer  Relief  Association  and  an 
Exempt  Firemen’s  Association.  There  are  sixty-three  fire  alarm  telegraph  stations  in  Trenton. 


The  ex-volunteer  department  main- 
tains an  existence,  as  follows  : I nion, 
No.  1 (1747),  President,  William  H. 
Skirm  ; Trenton  Hose,  No.  1 (1838), 
President,  C.  Harry  Baker ; Hand-in- 
Hand,  No.  2 (1772),  President,  William 
Hancock  ; America,  No.  2 (1859),  Presi- 
dent, Abram  Chamberlain  ; Eagle,  No.  3 


Captain  Albert  Schi  ciiardt. 


Captain  Walter  Fanning. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


TRENTON’S  MONUMENTS. 


The  Shaft  Commemorating  the  Battle  of  Trenton— The  History  of  the  Erection  of  the 
Shaft  from  1843  to  1893 — The  Corner-Stone  Laying  and  Dedication — The  Members  of 
the  Battle  Monument  Association — The  Swamp  Angel — The  Story  of  the  Old  Gun — 
McClellan’s  Monument — The  Washington  Monument  at  Cadwalader  Park — Volunteer 
Firemen’s  Monument. 


Official  Medal 

of  THE 

Trenton 

Battle  Monument 
Association. 


HE  IMPORTANCE  of  commemorating  the  battle  of  Trenton  by  means  of  a suitable 
monument  early  commended  itself  to  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey.  Upon  Inde- 
pendence Day,  1843,  the  distinguished  United  States  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
Garret  D.  Wall,  wrote  to  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  urging  them  to  erect  “a 
monument  to  commemorate  the  victory  gained  by  the  Revolutionary  army  under 
the  command  of  General 
Washington,  at  Trenton, 
on  December  26th,  1776.” 

General  Wall  was  made 
chairman  of  a Cincinnati 
committee,  and  he  called  the  committee  to- 
gether at  Snowden’s  Hotel,  Trenton,  on  the 
sixteenth  day  of  January,  1844.  In  the 
meantime  a committee  of  the  citizens  of  Tren- 
ton, consisting  of  Henry  W.  Green,  Stacy  G. 

Potts  and  Samuel  R.  Gummere,  called  a pub- 
lic meeting  of  the  people  of  New  Jersey  to  be 
held  at  the  State  House,  at  Trent  on,  on  Sep- 
tember 6th,  1843,  to  take  this  subject  into 
consideration.  As  the  result  of  these  meetings 
a charter  was  obtained  for  “The  Trenton 
Battle  Monument  Association,”  March  8th,  ~ — 

1844.  The  gentlemen  mentioned  in  the  act 
of  incorporation  were  the  most  prominent  in 
the  State.  Associated  with  General  Wall  were 
cx-Govcrnors  Dickerson,  Williamson,  Vroom  I 
and  Pennington,  Chief  Justice  Hornblower 
and  his  successor,  Hon.  Henry  W.  Green, 

Commodore  Stockton  and  Judge  Stacy  G. 

Potts.  Very  little  appeal’s  to  have  been  ' 

accomplished  in  this  matter  except  through 

the  personal  efforts  and  unwearied  pen  of  Charles  Chauncy  Haven,  Esq.,  of  Trenton,  who,  in  the 
winter  of  1858-59,  succeeded  in  interesting  a large  number  of  prominent  citizens  of  the  State  in  this 
patriotic  object.  On  March  8th,  1859,  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  passed  a supplement  to  the 
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original  charter  of  the  association,  which  supplement  changed  the  name  to  the  “New  Jersey 
Monument  Association,”  and  added  as  new  corporators  to  the  act  two  gentlemen  from  each  of 
the  several  counties  of  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  Mercer  county,  and  from  that  county 
thirteen  additional  men  were  added  to  the  association.  Acting  under  this  statute,  Commodore 
Stockton  was  elected  President,  Mr.  Haven  Vice  President  and  General  Agent,  Thomas  S.  Allison 
Secretary  and  Thomas  J.  Stryker  Treasurer.  Among  the  members  of  the  association  may  be 
mentioned  William  L.  Dayton,  Philemon  Dickinson,  Peter  D.  Vroom  and  Thomas  J.  Stryker 

whose  sons  have  taken  up 
the  work  of  their  fathers 
and  have  pushed  it  on 
to  success.  During  the 
spring  and  summer  of 
1859,  s u b s c r i p t i o n s 
amounting  to  more  than 
$11,000  were  obtained 
from  the  citizens  of  New 
Jersey,  and  about  $750 
of  this  amount  was  col- 
lected. On  July  4th, 
1859,  a meeting  took 
place  at  the  hotel  of  Dr. 
Joline,  in  Trenton,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking 
measures  to  interest  the 
people  of  the  State.  An 
address  was  printed  and 
widely  circulated  August 
12th,  1859.  In  January,  1860,  a design  for  the  monument  was  adopted,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  lithographic  prints  thereof  were  issued.  On  May  25th,  1860,  another  address  was  published 
making  an  appeal  for  subscriptions,  and  on  January  18th,  1861,  a memorial  was  addressed  to  the 
Legislature,  asking  for  an 
appropriation.  During  all 
the  years  of  the  Civil  war 
the  association  continued  to 
hold  annual  meetings,  and 
this  continued  until  the 
death  of  Mr.  Haven,  who 
for  so  many  years  had 
worked  enthusiastically  for 
this  object.  The  expense  of 
these  meetings,  of  printing 
and  of  the  solicitors  in 
traveling,  appears  to  have 
entirely  absorbed  all  the 
funds  collected. 

On  May  7th,  1884,  a 
charter  was  obtained  for 
“ The  Trenton  Battle  Monu- 
ment Association,”  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Directors  was  held  May  12th.  On  December  28th, 
1886,  the  property  at  the  junction  of  Pennington,  Princeton  and  Brunswick  avenues  and  Greene 
and  Warren  streets  was  ordered  to  be  purchased.  On  April  14th,  1887,  the  Legislature  of  New 
Jersey  passed  an  act  making  an  appropriation  of  $15,000.  On  March  3d,  1891,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  passed  a bill  appropriating  $30,000.  On  July  3d,  1891,  it  was  reported  that  the 
citizens  of  New  Jersey  had  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  association  more  than  $15,000,  which 
amount  made  both  the  State  and  Government  appropriations  due  and  payable.  At  a meeting  held 
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in  the  State  House,  April  6th,  1891,  a design  executed  by  Mr.  John  H.  Duncan,  of  New  York  City, 
was  adopted.  On  the  afternoon  of  September  20th,  1891,  the  ground  on  which  the  monument  has 
been  erected  was  broken  by  the  Directors  of  the  association,  and  the  foundation  was  commenced 
October  22d,  1891. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  December,  1891,  the  one  hundred  and  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the 
battle,  the  corner-stone  of  the  monument  was  laid  with  interesting  ceremonies.  The  Committee  of 
Arrangements  having  charge  of  the  exercises  that  day  consisted  of  Thomas  S.  Chambers,  Hugh  H. 
Hamill  and  William  H.  Skirm. 

The  programme  at  the  site  of  the  monument,  at  twelve  o’clock  noon,  was  : Prayer,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Dixon,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Trenton,  organized  in  1712;  Con- 
tents of  Box  for  Corner-Stone,  read  by  His  Honor  Daniel  J.  Bechtel,  Mayor  of  Trenton  ; Laying  of 
the  Corner-Stone,  by  His  Excellency  Leon  Abbett,  Governor  of  New  Jersey  ; National  Salute  of 
forty-four  guns  ; Address  by  Governor  Leon  Abbett,  “New  Jersey,  the  Battle-Ground  of  the  Revo- 
lution ; ” Benediction,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Michael  J.  O’Farrell,  Bishop  of  Trenton. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  exercises  the  New  Jersey  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  the  New  Jersey 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  New  Jersey  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  partook  of 
luncheon  at  the  Masonic 
Temple,  the  American 
House  and  the  Trenton 
House  respectively,  and  the 
following  gentlemen  re- 
sponded to  toasts  on  that 
occasion  : Governor  Leon 

Abbett,  Hon.  George  M. 

Robeson,  General  Horace 
Porter,  Hon.  Joseph  D. 

Bedle,  Hon.  Samuel  H. 

Grey,  Colonel  Asa  Bird 
Gardiner,  Dr.  Austin  Scott, 

Right  Rev.  Michael  J. 

O’ Farrell  and  General  Wil- 
liam S.  Stryker. 

At  four  o’clock  a vast  Relief  presented  by  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

assemblage  was  gathered  in 

Taylor  Opera  House  at  the  commemorative  exercises  of  the  day,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Trenton  Battle  Monument  Association.  Major-General  William  J.  Sewell  presided  and  made  the 
opening  address,  which  was  followed  by  addresses  from  Hon.  John  R.  McPherson,  General  Horace 
Porter,  General  Wager  Swayne,  General  George  M.  Robeson  and  a historical  paper  on  the  battle  of 
Trenton  by  the  President  of  the  Battle  Monument  Association. 

With  imposing  ceremonies,  upon  the  nineteenth  day  of  October,  1893,  the  monument  was 
dedicated  in  the  presence  of  a vast  concourse  of  people.  The  programme  for  the  day  Avas  as  folloAvs  : 


Music  by  the  band  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  National  Guard. 

Prayer  by  the  Right  Reverend  Thomas  A.  Starkey,  Bishop  of  Newark. 

Address  by  General  William  S.  Stryker,  President  of  the  Trenton  Battle  Monument  Associa- 
tion— “The  Victory  at  Trenton.” 

Unveiling  of  the  historical  tablet  presented  by  the  NeAv  Jersey  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 
Presentation  address  by  Hon.  Clifford  Stanley  Sims,  President  of  the  society. 

Accepted  by  Hugh  H.  Hamill,  Esquire,  of  the  association. 

Unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Blair  McClenachan,  a soldier  of  the  Philadelphia  Troop  of  Light  Horse. 
Presentation  address  by  Captain  Joseph  Lapsley  Wilson,  commanding  officer  of  the  troop. 
Acceptance  by  Hon.  John  Taylor,  of  the  association. 
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Unveiling  of  the  statue  of  -John  Russell,  a soldier  of  Colonel  John  Glover’s  Fourteenth  Regi- 
ment of  the  Continental  Line  from  Massachusetts. 

Presentation  address  by  His  Excellency  William  E.  Russell,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts. 

Acceptance  by  His  Honor  Joseph  B.  Shaw,  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Trenton,  on  behalf  of  the 
association. 

Unveiling  of  the  relief,  “The  Continental  Army  Crossing  the  Delaware,”  presented  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Presentation  address  by  His  Excellency  Robert  E. 
Pattison,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Acceptance  by  Hon.  William  L.  Dayton,  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Unveiling  of  the  relief,  “The  Opening  of  the  Fight,” 
presented  by  the  State  of  New  York. 

Presentation  address  by  His  Excellency  Roswell  P. 
Flower,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Acceptance  by  Hon.  J.  Hart  Brewer,  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

Unveiling  of  the  relief,  “The  Surrender  of  the  Hes- 
sians,” presented  by  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Presentation  address  by  His  Excellency  Luzon  B. 
Morris,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Acceptance  by  Hon.  Frank  A.  Magowan,  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Poem  by  Richard  Watson  Gilder. 

Unveiling  of  the  statue  of  General  Washington,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Continental  Army. 

National  salute. 

Address  by  His  Excellency  George  T.  Werts,  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Benediction  by  Rev.  Thomas  Hanlon,  D.D. 


In  describing  the  monument  it  may  be  said  that  the 
memorial  column  stands  at  the  junction  of  Warren  and 
North  Broad  streets  and  of  Brunswick,  Princeton  and 
Pennington  avenues — a spot  familiarly  known  as  the  Five 
Points.  Here  Captain  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  New  York, 
opened  his  battery  of  the  New  York  State  Company  of 
Artillery  on  the  Hessian  foe. 

After  thorough  deliberation  and  an  exhaustive  special 
report  on  the  subject  by  three  members  of  the  association, 
the  design  submitted  by  John  H.  Duncan,  of  New  York 
City,  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  monument,  with 
some  slight  alterations,  has  been  completed  according  to 
this  design.  The  contractor  was  John  Pierce,  of  New 
York  City. 

The  style  of  the  column  is  that  known  as  Roman- 
Doric.  The  base  of  the  pedestal  is  twenty-nine  feet  eight 
inches  square,  and  on  this  pedestal  is  a hollow  fluted 
column,  the  cap  of  which  forms  an  observatory.  The  top  of  the  granite-work  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feet  above  the  foundation,  and  with  the  statue  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
street  level.  The  foundation  of  concrete  is  nineteen  feet  deep,  and  the  whole  monument,  includ- 
ing this  foundation,  weighs  4,441,375  pounds. 
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The  shaft  is  of  white  Maine  granite.  It  is  finished  in  ten-cut  work.  The  pedestal  is  made 
partly  of  the  same  material  as  the  shaft  and  partly  of  a darker-colored  stone,  to  give  more  apparent 
solidity  to  the  base.  The  base  of  the  structure  will  eventually  be  fine-cut  to  correspond  with  the 
upper  portion  ; but  from  the  present  unprotected  position  of  the  monument,  it  was  deemed  by  the 
association  a necessary  measure  to  leave  it  rock  face.  The  interior  of  the  pedestal  is  cruciform  in 
shape  and  is  nineteen  feet  three  inches  across  the  widest  part.  The  three  niches  thus  formed  are 
finished  as  reliquaries  to  receive  such  valuable  historic  trophies  as  may  be  presented  to  the 
association. 

On  the  top  of  the  column  is  a bronze  statue  of  General  Washington,  standing  as  he  appeared  at 
the  beginning  of  the  battle,  glass  in  hand,  surveying  the  flying  Hessians,  and  then  with  extended 
right  arm  pointing  down  King  street,  now  Warren  street,  in  the  direction  he  wished  Captain 
Hamilton’s  battery  to  open  upon  the  foe.  He  is  represented  in  the  full  uniform  of  a Continental 
general  officer,  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  uniform  worn  by  him  at  Trenton,  as  shown  in  the  por- 
trait by  Colonel  Trumbull,  painted  just  after  the  battle. 

The  statue  was  designed  by  William  Rudolf  O’ Donovan,  of  New  York  City,  the  celebrated 
sculptor.  In  this  statue  of  Washington  will  be  found  the  maturest  and  best  outcome  of  all  Mr. 
0’ Donovan’s  literary  and  artistic  study  of  the  personality  of  his  subject,  which  was  not  portrayed 
in  any  complete  sense  by  any  one  of  the  artists  of  his  time.  In  this  statue  the  sculptor  lias  taken 
from  the  portraits  of  Stuart,  Colonel  Trumbull  and  from  the  statue  of  Houden  whatever  lie  thought 
truthful  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  given  by  the  life-cast. 

The  statue  was  cast  at  the  National  Art  Foundry,  of  New  York,  owned  by  Maurice  J.  Power, 
as,  indeed,  were  all  the  statues  and  reliefs  on  the  monument. 

At  one  side  of  the  doorway  of  the  monument,  appropriately  guarding  the  entrance,  stands  a 
bronze  statue  of  Private  John  Russell,  of  Captain  John  Selmali’s  company  of  the  Fourteenth 
Regiment  of  the  Continental  Line,  organized  in  Massachusetts  by  Colonel  John  Glover.  This 
regiment  distinguished  itself  by  aiding  the  American  army  to  escape  over  the  East  river  to  New 
York  City  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  and  again  in  the  historic  crossing  of  the  Delaware  river 
on  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Trenton.  This  soldier’s  likeness  is  taken  from  a medallion, 
executed  in  Paris,  France,  after  the  war,  when  he  was  in  that  city,  having  crossed  the  ocean  as 
captain  of  a sloop  in  the  merchant  service.  He  is  represented  in  the  uniform  of  that  splendid 
regiment  of  Marblehead  fishermen,  as  worn  in  December,  1776  It  is  placed  on  the  monument  by 
the  patriotic  action  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  doorway  is  the  statue  modeled  after  a likeness  of  Private  Blair 
McClenachan,  of  the  Philadelphia  Troop  of  Light  Horse,  which  troop  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Trenton.  The  troop  was  commanded  by  Captain  Samuel  Morris,  and  after  its  service  in  the  winter 
campaign  of  1776-77,  the  Commander-in-Chief  wrote  them  the  following  letter  : 

“ The  Philadelphia  Troop  of  Light  Horse  under  the  command  of  Captain  Morris,  having  per- 
formed their  Tour  of  duty  are  discharged  for  the  present. 

“I  take  this  Opportunity  of  returning  my  most  sincere  thanks  to  the  Captain  and  to  the 
Gentlemen  who  compose  the  Troop  for  the  many  essential  Services  which  they  have  rendered  to 
their  Country,  and  to  me  personally  during  the  Course  of  this  severe  Campaign.  Tho’  composed 
of  Gentlemen  of  Fortune,  they  have  shewn  a noble  Example  of  discipline  and  subordination,  and 
in  several  Actions  have  shewn  a Spirit  of  Bravery  which  will  ever  do  Honor  to  them  and  will  ever 
be  gratefully  remembered  by  me. 

‘ ‘ Given  at  Head  Quarters  at 

“ Morris  Town  this  23d  Jan’y,  1777, 

‘ £ Go.  Washington.  ’ ’ 

It  is  the  gift  of  the  troop  now  known  as  the  First  Troop,  Philadelphia  City  Cavalry,  an  organi- 
zation which  has  existed  since  the  Revolutionary  period,  The  two  guardian  statues  are  also  the 
work  of  Mr.  O’  Donovan. 

Q 
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On  the  north  side  of  the  base  of  the  pedestal  is  an  historical  bronze  tablet,  presented  by  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in  New  Jersey.  The  inscription  is  in  these  words  : 


1/  ; wsnsKi 


TfK  MONUMENT 
THE  ramoM OAHU ;>»! 
15  TO  COMMEMOfiAl' 

GAINED  BY  THE  / 
OVERTrlE  FORCES  OF' 
IN  THIS  T OV'/M  ON 


The  following  are  the  members  of  the  Trenton  Battle  Monument  Association  : 


General  William  S.  Stryker,  President , 
Colonel  S.  Meredith 
Hon.  Garret  D.  W.  Vroom, 

Colonel  Thomas  S.  Chambers, 
Hugh  H.  JI  amill,  Esq., 

John  B.  Fell,  Esq., 

Hon.  William  L.  Dayton, 

Barker  Gummere,  Esq., 


Colonel  Eckford  Moore,  Secretary , 
Dickinson,  Treasurer , 

Hon.  William  S.  Yard, 

Hon.  J.  Hart  Brewer, 

Hon.  John  Taylor, 

Hon.  Frank  A.  Magowan, 

Hon.  John  Briest, 

Colonel  William  H.  Skirm. 


The  Swamp  Angel. 

The  history  of  the  great  gun  which  stands  mounted  at  the  easterly  terminus  of  Perry  street 
lias  been  so  often  told — and  incorrectly — that  the  facts  herewith  presented  may  be  said  to  be  final. 
They  are  derived  from  the  “Century  War  Book,”  where  they  are  first  told  by  the  distinguished 
historian,  Adjutant-General  William  S.  Stryker,  who  was  Aide-de-Camp  to  Major-General  Quincy  A. 
Gillmore  during  the  siege  of  Charleston. 

The  first  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  marked  the  beginning,  and  the  second  and  third  bombard- 
ments the  middle  period  of  the  Civil  war.  Morris  Island  and  Folly  Island,  two  low  sand-reefs, 
constitute  the  southerly  bounds  of  the  outer  harbor  of  the  city  of  Charleston.  The  Union  troops, 
under  Major-General  Quincy  A.  Gillmore,  on  July  10th,  1863,  captured  a large  portion  of  Morris 
Island,  although  the  Confederate  forces  still  held  Cummings’  Point  Battery  and  Fort  Wagner  on 
that  part  of  Morris  Island  nearest  Fort  Sumter  and  to  Charleston.  Examinations  of  the  topography 
of  the  location  tended  to  show  that  operations  against  Charleston  could  be  conducted.  Upon  the 
morning  of  July  16th,  Colonel  Edward  W.  Serrell,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Nathan  M.  Edwards, 
carrying  a plank,  started  across  the  marsh  to  secure  a position  from  which  fire  could  be  opened 
upon  Charleston.  When  the  mud  would  not  bear  them  they  sat  on  the  plank  and  pushed  it  for- 
ward between  their  legs.  When  again  the  soil  appeared  stiffer  they  carried  the  plank  until  they 
reached  the  soft  mud  again.  And  so  the  first  examination  was  made  in  open  view  of  four  Con- 
federate forts  and  eleven  batteries,  and  on  a day  of  most  intense  heat.  However,  a spot  was  found 
where  the  mud  seemed  of  less  depth,  and  where  the  city  of  Charleston  could  be  distinctly  seen. 
A position  was  selected  by  Colonel  Serrell  which  was  about  7,900  yards  from  the  city.  It  was 
decided  that  such  operations  should  be  instituted. 
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Many  soundings  were  made  at  various  points,  with  a thirty-foot  iron  rod,  and  the  mud  was 
found  in  places  to  be  twenty  feet  deep.  The  swamp  was  covered  with  wild  grass,  hut  this  grass 
had  no  sustaining  power  whatever,  and  it  was  quite  easy  for  men  on  a plank  to  start  waves  of  mud 
across  the  surface  of  the  marsh.  A platform  was  constructed  and  piles  of  sand  bags  regularly  laid 
were  mounted  on  it.  It  was  found  that  the  platform  held  six  hundred  pounds  to  the  square  foot, 
uniformly  distributed,  but  at  nine  hundred  pounds  to  the  foot  the  platform  sunk  at  one  corner  and 
the  sand  bags  slid  off  and  vanished  in  the  mud.  A story  was  current  in  the  department  at  the  time 
that  a requisition  had  been  sent  to  Colonel  Serrell  by  some  one  more  of  a wit  than  an  officer,  in 
which  a detail  was  called  for  of  “twenty  men  eighteen  feet  long  to  do  duty  in  fifteen  feet  of  mud.” 
Upon  the  second  of  August  preparations  were  begun  for  cutting  the  timber  and  building  a 

trestlework  roadway  across  the 
marsh.  This  road,  some  two  and 
a half  miles  long,  was  made  dur- 
ing the  following  week.  Then  the 
difficult  construction  of  the  marsh 
battery  was  commenced  under  the 
direct  fire  of  Forts  Hascall,  Cheves 
and  Simkins  and  the  other  smaller 
Confederate  works  on  James  Island. 
The  foundation  for  the  real  bat- 
tery was  commenced  under  the 
direction  of  Colonel  Serrell,  by 
placing  two  large  platforms  upon 
the  surface  of  the  marsh.  Sheet 
piling  was  driven  to  surround  the 
gun  platform.  When  this  founda- 
tion of  piling  had  all  been  pressed 
down  into  place,  surrounding  what 
was  to  he  the  gun  deck,  a grillage 
of  pine  logs  was  bolted  securely 
together,  surrounding  three  sides 
of  it.  On  this  construction  of 
cross-beams  thirteen  thousand  sand 
bags,  weighing  over  eight  hundred 
tons,  were  placed,  having  been 
carried  from  the  camp  of  the  Vol- 
unteer Engineers  across  the  trestle- 
work,  and  a parapet  with  epaule- 
ment  was  built  upon  it. 

The  streams  and  inlets  of  the 
vicinity  were  picketed  by  armed 
boats,  so  that  soldiers  at  work  in 
the  marsh  should  not  be  surprised. 
the  “swamp  angel.”  On  the  seventeenth  day  of 

Augustan  eight-inch  two-hundred- 
pounder  Parrott  rifle  gun  was  successfully  transported  over  the  marsh  and  mounted  in  the  battery. 
It  is  well  to  mention  that  this  gun  never  was  used  in  breaching  the  walls  of  Fort  Sumter  and  the 
great  three-hundred-pounder  rifle  gun  which  did  such  execution  on  that  fort  never  fired  into 
Charleston.  When  the  gun  had  been  mounted  in  the  “Marsh  Battery”  it  was  immediately 
christened  by  the  soldiers  in  the  camp  as  the  “Swamp  Angel.” 

Although  on  the  twenty-first  of  August  General  Gillmore  sent  to  General  Beauregard  a demand 
for  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Morris  Island  and  Fort  Sumter,  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  notice. 
Upon  tlie  night  of  August  21st  General  Gillmore  ordered  Lieutenant  Charles  Sellmer,  Eleventh 
Maine  Volunteers,  to  take  a detachment  of  his  command  to  the  battery  and  sight  the  gun  just  to 
the  left  of  the  steeple  of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  in  Charleston.  Colonel  Serrell,  assisted  by  Lieutenant 
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Nathan  M.  Edwards,  had  in  the  afternoon  laid  the  line  of  fire.  They  were  kept  in  the  battery  for 
over  three  hours  under  a tremendous  fire  from  the  enemy,  while  putting  in  range  stakes  to  fire  by 
in  the  night,  as  no  part  of  the  city  could  then  be  seen.  The  gun  was  given  an  elevation  of  31°  30'. 

At  half-past  one  on  the  morning  of  August  22d,  the  first  shell  with  percussion  fuse  was  fired 
from  the  “Swamp  Angel.”  The  noise  made  by  bells  and  whistles  in  the  middle  of  the  night  told 
the  Union  soldiers  that  the  shell  had  fallen  into  the  city.  Sixteen  shells  were  fired  that  early 
morning  hour. 

General  Beauregard  wrote  General  Gillmore,  on  the  morning  of  August  22d,  saying:  “Your 
firing  a number  of  the  most  destructive  missiles  ever  used  in  war  into  the  midst  of  a city  taken 
unawares  and  filled  with  sleeping  women  and  children  will  give  you  a bad  eminence  in  history.” 
The  General  replied,  and  on  August  23d  twenty  more  shells  filled  with  the  “Greek  Fire”  were  fired 
from  the  gun  in  the  marsh.  Six  of  these  shells  exploded  in  the  gun,  doubtless  shortening  the  life 
of  the  piece  to  some  extent.  On  the  thirty-sixth  discharge  of  the  “Swamp  Angel”  the  breech  of 
the  gun  just  behind  the  vent  blew  out  of  its  jacket,  and  the  gun  was  thrown  forward  on  the  parapet. 
The  gun,  as  it  appeared  on  the  parapet,  seemed  to  the  Confederates  as  if  in  position  for  firing,  and 
a large  amount  of  ammunition  was  expended  upon  it  while  they  were  in  ignorance  of  its  having- 
burst.  No  other  guns  were  mounted  in  the  marsh  battery  until  September  7th,  when  Fort  Wagner 
surrendered  to  the  Union  troops.  Then  two  ten-inch  seacoast  mortars  were  placed  there  to  draw 
off  the  fire  of  the  batteries  on  James  Island. 

The  ‘ ‘ Swamp  Angel  ’ ’ was  purchased  after  the  war  with  some  condemned  metal  and  sent  to 
Trenton  to  be  melted,  but  having  been  identified  was  set  up  on  a granite  monument  in  that  city  on 
the  corner  of  Perry  and  Clinton  streets.  “The  gun  was  cast  at  the  West  Point  Foundry  in  1863, 
and  was  of  a class  numbered  6.  It  had  upon  its  muzzle,  W.  P.  F.,  No.  6,  1863,  not  16,577  A.  M. 
The  regulation  weight  for  such  guns  was  16,500  pounds,  but  the  exact  weight  accompanied  each 
gun.  The  A.  M.  means  Alfred  Mordecai,  the  inspector.  The  foundry  number  of  the  gun  was  585.” 

Colonel  Serrell  says  that  the  distinctive  features  of  the  marsh  battery  as  a work  of  engineering 
were  ‘ ‘ that  the  gun  platform  was  placed  upon  a gun  deck  resting  upon  vertical  sheet  piling,  outside 
and  around  which  there  was  a grillage  of  logs.  If  the  gun  and  the  other  weights  upon  the  gun 
deck  were  heavy  enough  to  tend  to  sink  within  the  mud,  the  weight  upon  the  grillage  in  the  form 

of  sand  in  bags  which  formed  the  parapet  and 
epaulement  of  the  battery  by  being  increased 
counter-poised  the  gun  deck.  It  was  simply  a 
force  meeting  another  force  of  a like  amount  in 
an  opposite  direction.  The  standard  English 
magazine  “Engineering”  speaks  of  the  con- 
struction of  this  battery  in  its  review  of  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  and  Confederate  armies 
at  the  close  of  the  war  as  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant engineer  works  done  by  either  army. 

No  one  object  in  Trenton,  save  the  Battle 
Monument,  has  been  more  conspicuous  and 
more  interesting  to  sight-seers  than  the  ‘ ‘ Swamp 
Angel.”  It  is  practically  Trenton’s  only  sou- 
venir of  the  war  between  the  States. 


The  McClellan  Monument. 

In  Riverview  Cemetery,  standing  as  a per- 
petual memorial  of  Jersey’s  hero,  General 
George  B.  McClellan,  is  erected  a granite  shaft, 
forty-six  feet  high,  surmounted  by  an  eagle 
with  partially-spread  wings.  The  idea  of  thus 
honoring  him  whom  the  soldiery  of  America 
ycleped  “ Little  Mac,”  originated  with  the  Hon. 


McClellan  Monument. 
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Henry  C.  Kelsey,  Secretary  of  State,  who,  after  years  of  toil,  saw  the  completion  of  this  work 
of  art.  This  was  in  the  year  18S9.  Associated  with  Mr.  Kelsey  in  this  movement  were 
Adjutant-General  William  S.  Stryker,  ex-Comptroller  Edward  J.  Anderson,  ex-Mavor  Garret  D.  W. 
Vroom  and  General  Richard  A.  Donnelly.  The  following  device  appears  upon  the  four  sides  of 
the  base  of  the  shaft:  “George  Brinton  McClellan,  Born  in  Pennsylvania,  December  3,  1826; 
Died  in  New  Jersey,  October  29,  1885;  Organizer  and  Commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
and  Commanding  General  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States;  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  1878- 
1881  ; Erected  as  a Tribute  of  Respect  and  Affection  by  Personal  Friends.” 

The  column,  which  is  fluted  for  one-half  its  altitude,  is  thirty-four  inches  in  diameter.  Half 
way  between  the  fluting  and  the  top  is  a band  of  oak  leaves  and  acorns.  On  the  four  sides  of  the 
capstone  of  the  die,  at  the  base,  are  fitting  ornaments  denoting  the  military  rank  of  the  idolized  son 
of  New  Jersey.  The  total  weight  of  the  monument  is  seventy -three  tons,  and  cost  $8,000. 

The  subscriptions  to  this  monument  were  entirely  of  a voluntary  character,  and  would  have 
reached  $10,000  had  not  Mr.  Kelsey  given  notice  that  so  much  money  was  not  required. 


The  Washington  Monument  at  Cadwalader  Park. 

To  the  west  of  Cadwalader  Park,  overlooking  the  bluff,  is  the  Italian  marble  statue  of  George 
Washington  crossing  the  Delaware.  The  statue  is  fourteen  feet  in  height,  which,  with  its  pedestal, 
gives  it  a total  elevation  of  twenty-two  feet,  and  weighs  seven  tons.  The  statue  occupied  a promi- 
nent place  in  the  Centennial  Exposition,  in  Philadelphia,  and  soon  after  Cadwalader  Park  was 
opened,  Common  Council  of  Trenton  purchased  it.  This  was  with  the  idea  that  the  statue  would 
be  erected  in  the  park.  No  action  was  taken  until  the  month  of  January,  1892,  when  the  various 
councils  of  the  Junior  Order  of  American  Mechanics  decided  to  push  the  matter. 

Consequently  a committee  of  three  was  appointed  by  each  Council,  and  a permanent  organization 
formed  by  the  election  of  the  following  : President,  Charles  H.  Clayton,  of  Mercer  Council,  No.  50 ; 
Vice  President,  George  W.  McFarland,  of  Enterprise  Council,  No.  6 ; Secretary,  James  E.  Glenn,  of 
Nathan  Hale  Council,  No.  89  ; Assistant  Secretary,  Elmer  Johns,  of  Commodore  Perry  Council, 
No.  80  ; Financial  Secretary,  William  J.  Anderson,  of  Century  Council,  No.  100  ; Treasurer,  Charles 
Slee,  of  Trenton  Council,  No.  90.  The  remaining  members  of  the  committee  are  William  H.  Abbott, 
William  T.  Blackford,  of  No.  6 ; Andrew  Bailey,  J.  Harry  Wolf,  of  No.  50 ; Harry  Naylor,  Mahlon 
Funk,  of  No.  80  ; Charles  Severns,  Edwin  P.  Wyckoff,  of  No.  89  ; T.  H.  Herron,  Howard  Knight, 
of  No.  90  ; William  B.  Gibson,  Jasper  Scott,  of  No.  100.  This  committee  appeared  before  the  Park 
Committee  of  Common  Council  and  asked  permission  to  complete  the  plan  as  originally  intended. 
The  joint  committee  secured  the  District  Court  rooms  in  the  City  Hall,  meetings  were  held,  subscrip- 
tions obtained,  entertainments  given  and  later  a dedication  of  the  statue  was  the  result. 


The  Volunteer  Firemen’s  Monument. 

In  commemoration  of  the  services  of  the  City  Volunteer  Fire  Department,  the  citizens  of 
Trenton,  in  the  summer  of  1892,  erected  a metal  statue  upon  a handsome  base,  which  stands  oppo- 
site the  Broad  street  entrance  of  the  City  Hall.  Upon  the  base  is  inscribed  : 

“ Trenton  Volunteer  Fire  Department.  Organized  Feb’y  7,  1747.  Disbanded  April  4th,  1892.” 
‘ 1 Erected  by  the  Citizens  of  Trenton  to  commemorate  the  Service  of  Volunteer  Fire  Department.  ’ ’ 
The  figure  of  a fireman,  heroic  size,  in  regulation  costume,  with  lantern  in  hand,  bears  in  his 
arms  the  form  of  a rescued  child.  A drinking  fountain  is  a portion  of  the  base  of  this  monument. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  BRICK  AND  POTTERY  INDUSTRY. 

Tatham’s  Establishment,  1685 — The  McCullys  and  Their  Works — The  Early  Days  of  the 
Interests  Which  To-day  Exist — Bricks  and  the  Making  Thereof — Those  who  were 
Early  Interested. 

E ESTABLISHMENT  of  the  pottery  industry  at  Trenton  dates  from  the  earliest 
settlements  in  the  liberties,  precincts  and  jurisdiction  of  Burlington,  in  W est  Jersey. 
To  Dr.  Daniel  Coxe,  of  London,  Proprietor  in  the  Western  Division,  is  to  be  given  the 
credit  of  being  one  of  the  first  to  make  white  ware  in  the  Colonies.  Through  John 
Tatham,  his  agent,  whose  residence  in  Burlington  city  was  noteworthy  in  colonial 
times,  Dr.  Coxe,  sometime  between  1680  and  1685,  erected  a pottery  at  Burlington 
city  or  in  its  neighborhood.  Although  the  exact  location  of  this  enterprise  is 
unknown,  it  was  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  an  adjacent  clay  bed,  such  as  is  found 
between  Florence  and  Bordentown.  The  care  and  research  of  Mr.  John  McCormick, 
of  the  Trenton  “Potters’  Journal,”  and  the  patient  investigations  of  Edwin  Atlee 
Barber,  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  in  “The  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  the  United  States,”  have  even  yet 
left  this  question  undecided.  In  the  Bodleian  Library,  at  Oxford,  are  the  Rawlinson  manuscripts 
(c.  128,  fol.  39,  b. ),  from  which  is  the  following  transcription  (Barber,  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  Ac.  ) 
relating  to  this  Coxe  pottery.  The  Proprietor  writes  : “I  have  erected  a pottery  att  Burlington  for 
white  and  chiney  ware,  a greate  quantity  to  ye  value  of  1200  li  have  already  been  made  and  vended 
in  ye  Country,  neighbour  Colonies  and  ye  Islands  of  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica  where  they  are  in  great 
request.  I have  two  houses  and  kills  and  all  necessary  implements,  diverse  workemen  and  other 
servants.  Have  expended  thereon  about  2000  li.”  This  was  in  1688  or  within  a year  or  two 
thereof.  Dr.  Coxe  soon  decided  to  dispose  of  his  interests  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  “ Proposalls  ” of 
his  sale  cited  the  above  facts  and  the  additional  information  that  the  “diverse  servants  * * * 

have  made  a greate  progresse  in  a Pottery  of  White  and  China  ware.”  Assurances  were  made 
that  if  the  pottery  he  “well  managed  will  probably  bee  very  Advantageous  to  ye  undertakers.” 
The  “pottery  house,”  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1691,  passed  under  the  control  of  the  “ West  Jersey 
Society,”  a London  association  of  forty-eight  persons,  who  bought  nearly  all  the  Coxe  interest  in 
the  Jerseys.  It  is  probable  that  little  was  done  with  the  pottery  after  this  date.  In  1686  Dr.  Plot 
published  the  “Natural  History  of  Staffordshire,”  wherein,  describing  Burslem  and  its  manufac- 
tures, gives  a list  of  clays,  which  leads  to  the  presumption  by  Mr.  Atlee  that  the  “chiney”  of 
Burlington  pottery  was  either  a cream-colored  or  white  stoneware.  It  is  not  known  that  a single 
specimen  of  this  Coxe  pottery  product  is  extant,  and  no  records  have  come  down  to  us  of  any 
marks  by  which  it  could  be  recognized.  The  quaint  “Historical  Description  of  the  Province  and 
Country  of  West  New  Jersey,”  printed  at  London,  1698,  by  Gabriel  Thomas,  makes  no  mention  of 
the  pottery,  although  he  describes  minutely  the  “Great  and  Stately  Palace  of  John  Tateham  Esq,” 
Coxe’s  agent,  cataloguing  “ Roses  Tulips  July- Flowers,  Sun  Flowers  and  Carnations ” in  the  “very  fine 
and  delightful  Garden  and  Orchard  adjoining  to  it.”  If  the  pottery  then  existed  Thomas  would 
certainly  have  alluded  to  it,  with  his  love  of  detail.  However,  in  his  description  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  historian  says  : “ Potters  have  Sixteen  Pence  for  an  Earthen  Pot  which  may  lie  bought  in  Eng- 
land for  Four  Pence.”  In  Virginia  and  New  York  the  pottery  industry  was  embryotic,  yet  hopeful 
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for  investors,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  journeymen  potters,  other  than  Coxe’s  “servants,” 
had  reached  the  Delaware  Valley.  Brick  works  had  already  become  one  of  the  industries  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  passing  that  during  a session  of  the  Legislature  of  West  Jersey 
second  to  fifteenth  of  May,  1683,  there  was  passed  an  act  (Chapter  V.,  p.  459,  Learning  and  Spicer’s 
“Grants  and  Concessions”)  providing  that  bricks  within  the  Province  should  be  made  in  iron-shod 
moulds,  2f  inches  in  thickness,  44  in  breadth  and  94  inches  in  length,  “ well  and  merchantably 
burned.”  Two  persons  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  court  to  view  bricks.  Fines  were  to  be 
imposed  upon  brickmakers  for  violating  this  act.  This  shows  quite  conclusively  that  brick-making 
was  a recognized  industry  in  West  Jersey.  This,  unfortunately,  is  the  only  reference  to  the  pottery 
industry  in  the  colonial  statute-books  of  West  Jersey  or  New  Jersey.  Among  the  few  circumstances 
preserved  concerning  the  Coxe  pottery,  the  “Court  Book,”  in  manuscript,  is  of  value.  At  a 
session  held  in  Burlington  city,  12th  month,  20th  to  22d  days,  1685,  a suit  was  brought  concerning 
which  the  original  entry  is  quoted  verbatim.  It  demonstrates  several  interesting  facts,  among  which 
are  that  the  pottery  was  in  operation  as  early  as  1685  ; that  an  Edward  Randall  was  a manager, 
and  gives  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  in  relation  to  this  matter. 

“James  Budd,  plaint.  \ 

“Edw.  Randall,  deft. 

‘ 1 Acc’  on  debt.  J 

“The  Jury — Robert  Stacy,  Jonathan  Wood,  John  Bunting,  John  Horner,  Bernard  Devinish, 
Wm.  Evans,  Rob.  Styles,  John  Boarton,  Nathaniel  West,  John  Browne,  Richard  Heritage,  John 
Hollingshead. 

“The  deed  or  Indenture  of  agreem’t  betweene  Plain’ t & def’t  Read  & proved,  & also  ye  bond 
of  Two  Hundred  pounds  from  ye  def’t  to  ye  Plain’ t for  p’rformance,  also  read  & proved. 

‘ ‘ Mary  Budd  Attested 
sayth  that  slice  being  at  Lon- 
don before  ye  Deft  came  away 
shee  was  told  by  an  honest 
woman  there  who  had  some 
concerne  amongst  ye  Potters 
at  London  that  she  feared  ye 
Pott  works  here  would  come 
to  nothing,  for  that  the  said 
deft  Randall  A ye  other  p’sons 
who  were  to  come  to  manage 
ye  same  works  had  not  skill  to 
p’fect  it. 

“ Wm.  Winn  Attested 
sayth  that  hce  can  finde  noe 
Clay  in  the  Countrey  that  will 
make  white  ware  ; And  further 
sayth  that  Edward  Randall,  the 
deft,  is  as  good  a workman  as 
James  Budd  ye  plaint  can 
finde  in  England. 

Ihe  Jury  bring  in  this  determination  (vizt. ) wee  can  give  noe  fynall  determination  of  ye 
matter  until  materialls  requisite  shall  come  from  England  to  prove  ye  skill  of  ye  deft. 

“Whereupon  the  Bench  order  that  the  said  Edward  Randall  minde  ye  Concerne  of  the  said 
James  Budd  until  fitt  materialls  be  sent  for  from  such  place  in  England  as  ye  said  Edward  Randall 
shall  appoint.” 

Mr.  John  McCormick,  of  this  city,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  history  of  the 
ceramic  art  in  America,  had  the  good  fortune  to  interview  the  late  John  Stiles  McCully,  and  as  a 
result  the  recollections  of  one  of  Trenton’s  earliest  workers  in  clay  were  published  in  the  “ Potters’ 
Journal.”  Mr.  McCully,  who  was  born  in  1799,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  a brother-in-law  of  his 
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uncle  rented  a part  of  the  Cowell  estate,  where  Petty’s  run  crosses  Pennington  avenue,  and  there,  in 
1783,  established  the  first  pottery  in  Trenton.  The  year  previous,  Mr.  McCully’s  father,  who  was 
of  the  McCullys  of  Newry,  Ireland,  the  family  emigrating  to  America  about  1735,  had  come  to 
Trenton  from  Mount  Holly,  where  they  had  settled.  The  Pennington  avenue  establishment  was 
subsequently  abandoned,  and  another  pottery  was  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  old  Lamb  tavern,  at  the 
head  of  Warren  street,  or  on  the  south  side  of  Monument  Park.  The  builder  was  Joseph  McCully, 
uncle  of  John,  and  the  date  of  construction  was  1784.  Afterward  the  elder  McCully  moved  to 
Lawrence  and  worked  in  the  small  Hunt  pottery  on  the  Bainbridge  plantation. 

It  was  in  1799  that  a pottery  was  located  permanently  in  the  capital.  Upon  the  site  of  Bishop 
McFaul’s  residence,  on  Warren  street,  the  elder  McCully  built  the  works,  and  had  for  his  partner 
Thomas  Miner,  an  ancestor  of  Counselor  Edward  W.  Evans.  Bank  street  was  opened  in  1815,  and 
the  pottery  was  moved  to  where  the  Parochial  School  now  stands.  Here  the  McCullys  carried  on 
the  business  until  1868,  when  the  late  Father  Anthony  Smith  bought  the  establishment  that  the 
Cathedral  might  Ire  erected.  On  Humboldt  street  lived  John  Davis,  Jr.,  son  of  an  old  soldier,  who 
resided  in  the  “yellow  house”  on  Warren  street.  By  a window  sash  struck  with  bullets  in  the 
battle  of  Trenton,  the  elder  Davis  had  a sign,  “Dye  to  live  and  live  to  dye.”  John  Davis,  Sr., 
deserted  from  the  British  army,  and  served  under  Jackson  at  New  Orleans  and  in  Florida.  The 
younger  Davis  told  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  early  potting  in  this  the  Staffordshire  of 
America. 

4 ‘ It  must  be  remembered,  ’ ’ said  he,  ‘ 1 that  early  clay-working  in  this  city  was  extremely 
primitive,  and  that  the  ware  produced  was  of  the  rudest  type.  My  father,  who  had  a companion, 
whose  name  I think  was  Samuel  Calhoun,  both  potters,  used  only  the  Oriental  methods,  as  one 
reads  of  in  the  Bible.  Manual  labor  was  the  standard,  and  the  red  earthenware  pie-plates  were  run 
on  a foot-power  wheel,  no  moulds  being  as  yet  employed.  Flower-pots  Avere  also  made.  The 
glazing,  Avhen  used,  was  done  by  salt,  and  the  ware  baked  by  wood.  There  Avas  no  standard  price- 
list, and  wages  were  for  piece-Avork,  a dozen  glazed  pie-plates  bringing  the  employe  a shilling,  if 
large,  and  sixpence  if  small.  In  this  connection  it  must  he  remembered  that  Avhite  glazed-ware  of 
home  manufacture  Avas  quite  unknown,  and  it  was  not  until  immediately  before  the  Rebellion  that 
Trenton  potters  paid  any  attention  to  a higher  class  of  goods.  ’ ’ 

Trenton  Avas  a natural  pottery  center  if  the  manufacture  of  pottery  consists  of  making  the 
coarsest  class  of  Avare,  such  as  was  first  made.  Abundant  common  clay  is  in  the  vicinity.  Such 
Avas  the  case  at  the  McCully  pottery.  The  evolution  to  the  present  Avas  very  gradual.  One  of  the 
links  that  join  the  present  industry  to  the  past  was  the  old  City  Pottery,  located  on  Perry  street, 
between  Canal  and  Carroll.  Until  1856,  this  establishment  was  occupied  as  a porcelain  door  knot) 
works.  In  1859  was  commenced  for  the  first  time  the  manufacture  of  Avhite  earthemvare,  Avhite 
granite  and  cream-colored  ware. 

The  Glasgow  Pottery,  now  owned  by  the  Moses  family,  was  started  in  1859  as  a yellow  ware 
manufactory,  whilst  as  early  as  1852  James  Taylor  and  Henry  Speeler  established  the  first  yelloAAr 
Rockingham  pottery  ever  built  in  this  city. 

Theophile  Frey,  of  Zuric,  Switzerland,  Avas  the  first  to  introduce  the  art  of  decorating  Avith 
gold  and  colors  in  Trenton.  He  Avas  also  the  first  person  who  introduced  decorating  C.  C.  and 
granite  in  this  country.  He  first  settled  in  Bennington,  Vermont,  and  in  1859  came  to  Trenton. 

At  that  time  the  only  potteries  here  were  those  of  William  Young,  Speeler  & Taylor  and 
Rhodes  & Yates,  at  the  latter  of  Avhich  he  introduced  the  art.  He  continued  in  the  business  until 
about  1865,  when  he  relinquished  it. 

In  recent  years,  Trenton  has  amazingly  developed  her  pottery  resources,  until  to-day  no  less 
than  thirty  potteries  stand  to  her  credit. 

The  brick  clays,  Avhich  form  much  of  the  banks  of  the  Jersey  shore  of  the  loAver  Delaware 
Valley,  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  settlers.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  SAvedes  and 
Dutch,  before  the  English  conquest  of  1664,  made  crude  bricks  in  the  vicinity  of  Burlington. 
During  the  colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods,  tradition  has  it  that  sporadic  attempts  Avere  made 
leading  toward  brick  manufacture.  These  bricks  were  sun-dried.  Philadelphia,  Avhich  Avas  early 
a brick  manufacturing  center,  supplied  that  necessary  article  for  Trenton’s  colonial  mansions. 
The  Pearson  yard,  at  Attleboro,  Bucks  county,  Avas  a source  of  supply  for  this  city,  particularly 
during  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 
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Bricks  were  manufactured  bv  one  Emly,  who  came  here  from  one  of  the  Eastern  States  about 
the  year  1817.  He  continued  the  business  several  years.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  John  Smith 
manufactured  a few  bricks  each  year  about  six  miles  north  of  Trenton,  on  the  Princeton  pike.  In 
the  vear  1824,  Morgan  Beakes  commenced  the  manufacture  of  bricks  in  connection  with  farming. 
Beakes  continued  to  manufacture  about  three  hundred  thousand  bricks  per  year  until  about  1842  or 
1843,  when  lie  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Mulford,  who  made  about  fifteen  hundred  thousand  per 
year  for  one  or  two  years,  when  he  failed  in  business.  Beakes  again  took  the  yard,  for  about  a year, 
when  Peter  (trim  and  George  Kulp  took  it  and  carried  on  the  business  one  year.  It  again  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Beakes.  Peter  and  Daniel  Fell  then  took  the  yard  and  carried  it  on  for  about  six  or 
seven  years,  making  each  year  about  eighteen  hundred  thousand  bricks. 

Peter  Grim  and  Joseph  Hymcr  came  to  Trenton  from  Philadelphia  the  year  the  prison  was 
built,  and  took  the  contract  for  furnishing  two  million  bricks  for  the  building  of  the  State  Prison, 
and  commenced  to  manufacture  them  on  what  is  known  as  the  Hayden  farm.  They  continued  the 
business  there  until  1837.  The  partnership  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Hymer.  Peter  Grim 
then  bought  the  lot  at  the  intersection  of  Calhoun  and  Pennington  streets,  and  manufactured  bricks 
there  until  about  the  year  1844  or  1845,  when  Grim  & Kulp  carried  on  the  business  on  the  Beakes 
place,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  one  year,  they  dissolved,  and  Peter  Grim  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  them  on  what  is  now  known  as  Wainwright’s  nursery.  He  continued  there  until  he 
concluded  that  the  business  was  unprofitable.  The  manufactory  then  came  into  the  possession  of 
Henry  Nice  and  William  King.  All  of  these  men,  with  the  exception  of  Samuel  Mulford  and 
Morgan  Beakes,  were  practical  briekmakers. 

From  such  a beginning  as  this,  the  present  brick  manufacturing  industry  has  arisen.  The 
honors  Trenton  has  won,  not  only  for  the  quantity,  but  for  the  quality  of  her  bricks,  have  been 
well  merited,  and  the  conditions  of  the  present  bespeak  a prosperous  future. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


A BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  CITY’S  TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 


How  Trentonians  Traveled  Before  the  Revolution — The  Shallops  and  Stages  Before  the 
Days  of  Railroads  and  Those  Who  Conducted  Them — The  Delaware  and  Raritan 
Canal — The  Camden  and  Amboy  Company— The  Railroads  Which  Form  the  Pennsyl- 
vania System — The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad — The  Former  Horse  Railway 


and  the  Present  Electric  Railroad. 


RENTON,  lying  at  the  head  of  tide-water  upon  the  Delaware  river,  and  upon  the 
great  road  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  has  from  its  incipiency  been  a 
town  conspicuous  as  a receiving  and  distributing  center.  In  its  colonial  river 
navigation  Trenton  was  accessible  for  all  the  smaller  craft  such  as  yachts,  shallops, 
sloops  and  schooners,  and  even  more  pretentious  vessels  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  tons  burthen  came  to  Lamberton  wharves.  Through  the  Falls 
the  Durham  boats  ran  speedily  down  the  river.  The  deforesting  of  the  hillsides 
of  the  upper  headwaters  of  the  Delaware  had  not  then  been  contemplated  and  in 
consequence  a greater  volume  of  water  and  much  less  detritus  passed  the  city. 
The  channel  at  Perriwig  was  more  open,  making  the  town  freer  of  access. 

Upon  the  highway  Trenton  had  direct  communication  with  Philadelphia  and  New  York  and 
incidentally  with  the  settlements  at  Fallsington,  Bordentown,  Burlington,  Chesterfield,  Allentown, 
Monmouth  Court  House,  Princeton,  Kingston,  Amwell,  Hopewell,  and  what  later  became  Ewing 
and  Lambertville.  The  near-by  plantations  were  directly  dependent  upon  Trenton. 

In  the  origin  of  methods  of  land  transportation  the  pack-horse  gave  way  to  the  stage-coach,  the 
stage-coach  to  the  primitive  horse-car,  the  latter  to  the  locomotive  and  that  to  the  trolley.  The 
stage-coach  was  an  early  institution  in  Trenton  and  vicinity,  and  in  fact  dates  from  the  time  when 
Trenton  first  emerged  from  purely  plantation  conditions  into  those  surrounding  a growing  hamlet. 
The  demands  made  by  a population  learning  its  first  lessons  in  mobility  are  in  curious  contrast  with 
modern  developments.  The  earliest  advertisement  of  stages  of  which  there  is  record  is  from  the 
“American  Weekly  Mercury,”  September,  1723,  and  is  as  follows  : 

“If  any  Person  or  Persons  may  have  occasion  to  pass  or  rejiass,  or  convey  Goods  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Trentown  and  backward,  their  Goods  may  be  secured  at  the  House  of  John  Wollard  at 
Trentown  in  order  for  further  Conveyance.  Such  persons  may  enquire  or  repair  to  the  House  of 
the  said  John  Wollard  in  Trentown  or  to  the  Mill  there,  or  at  the  Crooked  Billet  in  Philadelphia. 
Passengers  may  come  and  Goods  may  be  convey’d  from  Trentown  every  Monday  or  Tuesday  and 
from  Philadelphia  every  Thursday  or  Friday.” 

Mr.  William  Nelson  in  his  very  valuable  notes  on  newspaper  extracts  (N.  J.  Archives,  Vol. 
XI.  ) says  the  Crooked  Billet  was  Benjamin  Franklin’s  abiding  place  on  the  occasion  of  his  first 
visit  to  Philadelphia. 

“To  Accommodate  the  PUBLIC 

“There  will  be  a STAGE  WAGON  set  out  from  Trenton  to  Brunswick,  Twice  a Week,  and  back 
again  during  next  Summer  : It  will  be  fitted  up  with  Benches  and  Cover’d  over  so  that  Passengers 
may  sit  Easy  and  Dry  and  Care  will  be  taken  to  Deliver  Goods  and  Messages  safe.  ’ ’ 
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The  “waggon”  was  advertised  to  set  out  at  first  from  William  Atlee’s  and  Thomas  Hooton’s, 
at  Trenton.  The  first  trip  was  Monday,  March  27th,  1737—38,  and  so  every  Monday  and  Thursday 
from  Trenton  and  from  New  Brunswick  every  Tuesday  and  Friday.  The  rates  were  2s.  6d.  each 
passenger.  — “American  Weekly  Mercury,”  January  31st-February  7th,  1737-38. 

The  “ New  York  Oazctte,”  April  8th,  1734,  gives  notice  that  Arthur  Brown  will  transport  goods 
hv  boat  from  New  York  and  South  river.  From  the  latter  place,  Samuel  Rogers,  of  Allentown, 
will  carry  the  same  to  Burden’s  Landing  (Bordentown)  at  one  farthing  per  pound.  Rogers’  boat, 
at  Burden's  Landing,  will  forward  the  goods  to  Philadelphia  at  Burlington  rates. 

On  April  10th,  1740,  the  “Pennsylvania  Gazette”  announces  the  re-establishment  of  the 
“ Stage- Waggon  ” from  Trenton  to  New  Brunswick.  This  stage  had  run  twice  a week  in  the 
summer  of  1738,  and  had  been  a great  convenience.  The  new  stage  “will  be  continued  and  go 
twice  a Week  certain,  from  Trenton  Ferry  every  Monday  and  Thursday  and  from  Brunswick  hack 
again  Tuesday  and  Friday  during  this  Summer.  The  Waggon  will  be  cover’d  over,  so  that  Passengers 
iiinv  sit  easy  and  dry.”  The  rates  were  2s.  6d.  Proc.  for  every  passenger.  “Merchant  Goods  2s. 
per  C.”  Joseph  Yates  and  William  Atlee  seem  to  have  been  the  proprietors. 

On  June  7th,  1744,  William  Willson,  of  New  Brunswick,  announces  that  he  has  purchased 
the  Altec  stage,  which  he  ran  from  New  Brunswick  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  and  from  Trenton 
on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays.  Philadelphia  goods  were  to  he  directed  to  Thomas  Hutton,  in  Trenton, 
and  those  for  New  York  to  the  proprietor  at  New  Brunswick. 

It  now  became  necessary  that  a map  should  be  made  showing  the  direct  roads  between  the 
congesting  centers  of  population,  saving  the  traveler  the  dangers  of  “blind  roads,”  which  led  him 
into  the  virgin  forests.  So  one  finds  that  in  September,  1745,  John  Dailey,  of  Kingston,  New 
•Jersey,  advertised  he  had  made  a survey  of  the  Trenton- Amboy  road,  and  has  “set  up  proper  and 
durable  marks  at  every  two  Miles  Distance.”  This  work  was  done  by  subscription,  and  the  surveyor 
desired  to  continue  his  work  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  print  a map  thereof.  For  this 
purpose  he  designed  a popular  subscription,  the  maps  to  lie  printed  on  “ large  and  good  Paper,” 
this  Philadelphia-New  York  road  map  to  have  marked  upon  it  houses,  brooks,  creeks,  bridges, 
et  similiter,  with  their  names.  Each  subscriber  to  pay  5s.  and  have  his  name  printed  on  the  corners 
of  the  map.  A.  Reed,  in  Trenton,  was  the  Trenton  agent. 

In  1749,  Lewis  Evans’  map  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  the  “Three  Lower  Counties  on 
Delaware”  (now  State  of  Delaware)  appeared. 

After  the  establishment  of  Bordentown  as  a river  port,  it  was  soon  seen  that  Trenton  was 
increasing  in  population  and  wealth,  and  Joseph  Borden  (1687-1765),  founder  of  Bordentown, 
“to  head  off  his  growing  rival  Trenton,”  established  a line  of  stages  between  Bordentown  and 
Amboy  and  shallops  from  his  town  to  Philadelphia.  This  was  circum  1740. 

Numerous  other  attempts  were  made  to  establish  stage  lines  between  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  during  the  closing  days  of  the  colonial  period.  From  1765  to  1768  efforts  were  made  by  the 
Legislature  to  raise  funds  by  lottery  for  shortening  and  improving  the  great  thoroughfares,  hut 
without  success.  Governor  Franklin,  alluding  to  them  in  a speech  to  the  Assembly  in  1768,  states 
that  “even  those  which  lie  between  the  two  principal  trading  cities  in  North  America  are  seldom 
passable  without  danger  or  difficulty.”  Such  being  the  condition  of  the  roads,  it  was  a great 
improvement  to  have  John  Mersereau’s  “flying  machine,”  in  1772,  leave  Paulus  Hook  (now 
Jersey  City)  three  times  a week,  with  a reasonable  expectation  that  passengers  would  arrive  in 
Philadelphia  in  one  day  and  a half.  This  time,  however,  was  probably  found  too  short,  for  two 
days  were  required  by  him  in  1773-74. 

During  the  Revolution  the  Trenton  ferry  was  located  a short  distance  below  where  the  lower  Dela- 
ware bridge  now  stands.  The  old  ferry-houses  are  still  standing.  The  one  on  this  side  of  the  river 
was  the  large  brick  building  at  the  corner  of  Bloomsbury  and  Ferry  streets,  and  now  used  as  a tavern, 
and  the  one  on  the  Pennsylvania  side  is  the  large  brick  house  directly  opposite  Ferry  street. 

In  the  time  of  the  Revolution  (when  the  river  was  clear  of  ice),  troops  and  others  coming  from 
Philadelphia  would  cross  this  ferry  and  proceed  eastward  to  the  Eagle  Hotel,  on  Mill  Hill,  to  Queen 
street,  that  being  the  only  street  then  open  all  the  way  through  (Bloomsbury  street  not  being 
opened  below  Front  street  till  1801).  Persons  coming  this  route  would  then  proceed  through 
Queen  (now  Broad)  street  to  the  old  York  road,  and  thus  to  New  York.  This  ferry  was  the  great 
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thoroughfare  between  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  until  the  Delaware  bridge  was 
opened,  in  1805,  when  persons  and  merchandise  were  transported  over  the  bridge. 

John  0.  Raum  thus  itemizes  the  old  stage  routes  : By  1801,  in  April,  Thomas  Porter 
“ respectfully  informs  his  friends  and  the  public  in  general  that  he  has  furnished  him  with  an 
excellent  pair  of  Horses,  and  a good  Coachee,  and  intends  running  it  from  John  C.  HummelFs 
tavern,  in  Trenton,  to  John  Carpenter’s,  Philadelphia,  three  times  a week  throughout  the  summer 
season.  He  will  leave  Trenton  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  and  Philadelphia  every 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday.  His  long  employment  as  a stage  driver  between  the  two  cities, 
and  his  attention  and  punctuality  in  that  capacity,  (which  shall  not  be  diminished  as  proprietor), 
he  flatters  himself  will  secure  a portion  of  the  public  patronage.  A pair  of  Horses  and  Coachee 
will  be  furnished  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  Continent.” 

On  the  twenty-first  of  April  of  the  same  year  Joseph  Vandegrift,  Sr.,  opened  a stage  office  next 
to  the  Indian  Queen  Hotel,  then  kept  by  Amos  Howell,  near  the  market-house.  These  stages  ran 
to  and  from  Trenton  to  Philadelphia,  making  one  trip  per  day  to  either  city. 

In  1802,  Peter  Probasco  and  John  Dean  ran  a coach  between  this  city  and  Philadelphia  every 
day  in  the  week  (Sundays  excepted).  The  office  was  two  doors  above  the  Indian  Queen  Hotel. 

The  same  year  John  C.  Hummell  and  John  Carpenter  started  the  “Trenton  accommodation 
line  of  coachee  stages.” 

In  1807,  John  Mannington  ran  a line  of  “coachee  stages,”  which  left  Philadelphia  every 
morning  at  eight  o’clock  (Sundays  excepted),  and  arrived  in  Trenton  to  dine  at  the  subscriber’s 
tavern,  next  door  to  the  City  Hotel.  The  fare  was  $1.50,  baggage  as  usual. 

In  1819,  John  Lafaucherie  and  Isaac  Mcrriam  ran  a line  of  coaches  to  connect  with  the 
steamboat  “ Philadelphia  ” at  the  Bloomsbury  wharf,  starting  from  Mr.  Anderson’s  Rising  Sun  Hotel. 

In  1820,  Charles  B.  Carman  and  Lewis  Thompson  ran  a lino  from  Trenton  to  Philadelphia, 
via  Bristol,  by  steamboat ; Captain,  J.  Miller  ; fare,  $1  ; breakfast,  25  cents.  The  boat  ran  every 
day,  except  Sundays  ; application  for  passage  was  to  be  made  at  Enoch  Green’s,  Indian  Queen 
Hotel,  John  Voorhees’  City  Hotel  and  C.  H.  Vanderveer’s  hotel,  Bloomsbury. 

The  steamboat  “Philadelphia”  commenced  running  from  Bloomsbury,  Tuesday,  July  3d,  1820. 

December  31st,  1827,  Joseph  I.  Thompson  ran  a mail  stage  between  Trenton  and  New  Bruns- 
wick every  day  of  the  week  (Sundays  excepted).  It  left  Trenton  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
changed  horses  at  Princeton,  and  performed  the  passage  in  as  short  a time  as  it  could  be  done  at 
that  time  by  any  other  line  on  the  road.  The  fare  was  $1. 

August  30th,  1828,  the  Union  line  of  Trenton  hacks  ran  to  Bloomsbury,  to  carry  passengers  to 
the  steamboats  “Trenton,”  Captain  A.  Jenkins;  “ Burlington,  ” Captain  D.  Martin,  and  “Marco 
Bozzaris,”  Captain  John  B.  Lane.  These  three  boats  were  so  arranged  as  to  make  one  trip  each 
way  every  day. 

The  coaches  started  from  J.  M.  Bispham’s  Trenton  House,  taking  passengers  to  the  boats,  to 
Princeton,  New  Brunswick  and  New  York. 

The  same  year  C.  H.  Vanderveer  ran  a line  of  Trenton  mail  coaches  between  this  city  and  New 
Brunswick.  Fare  for  passage,  $1. 

The  same  year  a coach  was  run  by  J.  I.  Thompson  to  the  same  place. 

In  1830,  A.  P.  Atkinson  was  appointed  agent  of  the  Union  line  of  stage  coaches.  This  line 
continued  in  existence  till  the  railroad  commenced  operations,  when  it  was  discontinued. 

In  1840,  a steamboat  called  the  “Hornet”  made  regular  trips  on  the  Delaware,  to  and  from 
Philadelphia.  The  fare  was  25  cents  either  way.  Persons,  by  leaving  their  names  at  the  Rising 
Sun  Hotel  the  night  previous,  were  called  for  1 *y  the  omnibus  free  of  charge.  The  company  had 
two  new  and  splendid  omnibusses.  John  Payne  was  the  agent  of  this  line. 

The  system  of  internal  improvements  projected  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  slowly 
led  to  the  development  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  and  the  Camden  and  Amboy  railroad. 
Governor  Dickerson  was  heartily  in  favor  of  the  canal,  and  in  his  message  of  1816  speaks  of  it  as  a 
projected  improvement  of  great  national  importance.  Various  attempts  were  made  to  crystallize 
sentiment  upon  this  matter  and  in  1823  a legislative  committee  reported  that  they  “have  considered 
the  subject  with  all  that  attention  which  its  great  importance  demands,  and  are  of  opinion  that  such 
a canal,  if  it  could  be  effected  at  an  expense  not  too  great  for  the  resources  of  the  State,  and  without 
imposing  a burdensome  weight  of  taxation,  ought  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  the  State  itself.” 
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The  Joint  Companies  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Through  the  untiring  investigations  of  the  lion.  Clifford  Stanley  Sims,  of  Mount  Holly,  Judge 
of  the  New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  and  President  of  the  State  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati,  the  following  data  are  presented  : 

The  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  Company  was  incorporated  February  4th,  1830,  to  construct 
a canal  between  the  two  rivers.  This  artificial  waterway  was  to  be  not  less  than  seventy-five 
feet  wide  and  seven  feet  deep  (act  of  1831).  The  subscription-books  for  the  capital  stock  of 
81.000,000  were  to  be  opened  by  James  Parker  and  James  Neilson,  of  Middlesex;  John  Potter, 
of  Somerset  ; William  Halsted,  of  Hunterdon,  and  Garret  Dorset!  Wall,  of  Burlington  counties. 
Anv  corporation  or  individual  was  prohibited  from  constructing  a canal  within  five  miles  of  any 
point  on  that  of  the  company,  and  the  State  retained,  for  ten  years,  the  power  to  subscribe  to  one- 


The  Two  Dklawahe  Bridges. 


fourth  of  the  capital  stock.  The  State  of  New  Jersey,  by  act  of  February  3d,  1831,  reserved  the  right 
of  taking  the  canal  by  appraisement  after  fifty  years  bad  expired.  The  construction  of  any  railroad 
within  five  miles  of  the  canal  was  also  prohibited. 

Upon  the  same  day  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  Company  was  incorporated,  the  Camden  and 
Ambov  Railroad  and  Transportation  Company  was  also  created  by  statute.  The  subscription-books 
for  81,000,000  were  to  be  opened  by  Samuel  G.  Wright,  of  Monmouth  ; James  Cook,  of  Middlesex  ; 
Abraham  Brown,  of  Burlington  ; Jeremiah  H.  Sloan,  of  Gloucester,  and  Henry  Freas,  of  Salem 
counties.  Similar  legislation  concerning  exclusive  privileges  marked  the  railroad  as  in  the  case  of 
the  canal.  Upon  the  fifteenth  day  of  February,  1831,  the  railroad  and  canal  were  consolidated 
under  the  title  of  the  Joint  Companies,  although  the  separate  organizations  were  retained.  The 
companies  were  to  prohibit  the  construction  of  any  other  road  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  and 
were  to  transfer  without  price,  to  New  Jersey,  one  thousand  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Joint  Com- 
panies. Thirty  thousand  dollars  was  guaranteed  the  State  as  an  annual  dividend,  and  transit  duty, 
which  led,  through  the  corporate  influence,  to  New  Jersey  being  called  the  “State  of  Camden  and 
Amboy.”  In  1837  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  Camden  and  Amboy  to  construct  a road  from 
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New  Brunswick  to  Trenton  and  thence  to  Bordentown,  with  a branch  to  the  Trenton  Delaware 
bridge.  Authority  was  given  to  locate  such  road  upon  the  Trenton  and  New  Brunswick  Turnpike 
Company  with  the  assent  of  that  corporation.  This  railroad  was  also  subject,  after  a term  of  years, 
to  be  appraised  by  the  State. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1.832,  to  construct  a railroad  from  Kensington  to  the  Trenton  bridge,  at  Morris- 
ville,  Avhilst  an  act  of  1835  authorized  the  construction  of  a railroad  bridge  across  the  Delaware. 
Until  1863,  the  Kensington  depot  was  used  as  the  main  Philadelphia  station  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Trenton  railroad,  when  the  connecting  railroad  joined  the  above  road  at  Frankford  and  touched 
Market  street,  Philadelphia,  at  Thirty-second  street.  The  present  Broad  street  station  has  been 
in  use  about  a decade.  In  1836,  the  Belvidere  Delaware  railroad  was  projected  from  Trenton  to 
Belvidere,  which  later  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Joint  Companies.  In  1863,  this  road  was  extended 
to  Manunka  Chunk.  In  1832,  the  New  Jersey  Railroad  and  Transportation  Company  was  incor- 
porated to  construct  a road  from  New  Brunswick  to  Jersey  City.  In  1867,  this  highway  passed 
under  the  control  of  the  Joint  Companies. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  Trenton  Delaware  bridge  which  united  the  system  of  the  Joint 
Companies  with  that  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  railroad. 

In  1798,  to  the  end  that  “a  good  and  permanent  bridge  across  the  river  Delaware  * * * 
would  greatly  contribute  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  this  State  and  the  Southern  States,” 
an  act  was  jtassed  by  the 
Legislature  of  New  Jersey 
authorizing  subscription  com- 
missioners for  stock  thereof, 
as  follows  : John  Beatty,  Peter 
Gordon,  Aaron  Howell,  of  New 
Jersey  ; Philip  Wagner,  James 
C.  Fisher  and  Charles  Biddle, 
of  Philadelphia.  A charter 
was  granted  by  New  Jersey 
in  1803.  Pennsylvania  also 
granted  like  privileges.  In 
1868,  both  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  gave  power  to 
widen  the  bridge.  On  the  twen- 
tieth of  June,  1877,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Trenton  railroad,  the 
southern  side  of  the  bridge,  for  trackage,  was  leased  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
until  2870. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  various  systems  connecting  Trenton  with  Philadelphia  and 
Camden,  New  York  and  the  East  Jersey  towns  and  Belvidere  were  practically  under  the  control 
of  the  Joint  Companies.  An  act  of  February  27th,  1867,  confirmed  an  agreement  consolidating  the 
Joint  Companies  and  the  New  Jersey  Railroad  and  Transportation  Company.  These  corporations, 
commonly  known  as  the  United  Companies,  executed,  upon  June  30tli,  1871,  a lease  for  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  years  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  of  all  their  railroads,  canals  and 
other  property.  A failure  to  pay  rental  or  to  keep  and  perform  covenants  and  agreements  for 
ninety  days  works  a forfeiture  of  the  lease.  Since  1871,  the  Pennsylvania  company  has  continued 
to  operate  the  United  Companies’  lines,  and  has  developed  the  system  until  it  stands  unparalleled 
among  the  railroads  of  the  world. 


The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company. 

The  Delaware  and  Bound  Brook  railroad  was  incorporated  under  the  General  Railroad  law  of 
New  Jersey,  May  12th,  1874. 

On  October  5th,  1874,  contracts  were  awarded  for  the  construction  of  the  road,  which  was 
pushed  rapidly  to  completion,  and  the  road  was  opened  for  business  May  1st,  1876. 
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The  road  connects  with  the  Delaware  River  branch  of  the  North  Pennsylvania  railroad  in  the 
middle  of  the  Delaware  river,  near  Yardley,  Pennsylvania,  and  extends  to  Bound  Brook,  New 
Jersey,  a distance  of  twenty-seven  miles,  where  it  connects  with  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey, 
thirty-two  and  four-tenths  miles  from  New  York,  forming  part  of  a direct  line  between  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  City,  a distance  of  eighty-eight  miles — known  as  “The  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
New  Line.” 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  May,  1879,  the  railroad  property  and  plant  of  the  company  were 
leased  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety  years,  from 
May  1st,  1879,  since  which  time  the  railroad  lias  been  operated  by  that  company. 

The  officers  and  Directors  are  as  follows  : President,  E.  C.  Knight,  Jr.;  Vice  President,  John 
11.  Michencr ; Directors,  John  II.  Miehcner,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Charles  S.  Baylis,  New  York; 
George  Richards,  Dover,  N.  .J.;  Lewis  II.  Taylor,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. ; William  Mershon,  Rahway, 
N.  J. ; Samuel  K.  Wilson,  Trenton,  N.  J. ; Isaac  F.  Richey,  Trenton,  N.  J. ; Frederick  H.  Beach, 


Passenger  Station  of  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad. 


Dover,  N.  J. ; Edward  C.  Knight,  Jr.,  Philadelphia;  Henry  Lewis,  Philadelphia ; H.  M.  Howe, 
Philadelphia ; Thomas  McKean,  Philadelphia  ; Charles  J.  Fisk,  Plainfield,  N.  J. ; Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  John  S.  Wise. 

The  Trenton  branch  of  the  Delaware  and  Bound  Brook  railroad  extends  from  Trenton  Junc- 
tion, on  the  main  line,  to  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  a distance  of  three  and  seven-tenths  miles.  It  has 
proved  not  only  a valuable  feeder  to  the  main  line,  but  has  greatly  added  to  the  development  and 
improvement  of  that  part  of  the  city  of  Trenton  which  was  so  much  in  need  of  railroad  facilities. 

The  East  Trenton  railroad  was  incorporated  April  17th,  1884. 

The  road  extends  from  a point  in  the  Trenton  branch  of  the  Delaware  and  Bound  Brook  rail- 
road, near  Trenton,  to  what  was  Millham  township  (now  Eighth  ward),  a distance  of  three  miles. 

This  road  is  of  great  value  to  the  Reading  system,  under  which  it  is  operated,  and  provides 
East  Trenton  with  railroad  facilities  which  have  contributed  largely  to  its  improvement  and 
prosperity. 
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The  officers  and  Directors  are  as  follows  : President,  Edward  C.  Knight,  Jr. ; Vice  President, 
John  H.  Michener  ; Directors,  George  Richards,  Dover,  N.  J. ; Samuel  K.  Wilson,  Trenton  ; Lewis 
PL  Tiflor,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. ; Isaac  F.  Richey,  Trenton  ; John  H.  Michener,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
E.  C.  Knight,  Jr. , Philadelphia,  Pa. ; Thomas  McKean,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
John  S.  Wise. 


Local  Methods  of  Transportation. 


Until  the  Trenton  Horse  railroad  was  constructed,  the  usual  method  of  local  transportation 
through  the  city  was  by  the  proverbial  “hack,”  the  omnibus  or  carriage.  In  that  halcyon  period 
“ before  the  war,”  the  hotels  frequently  operated  a line  of  ’busses  to  and  from  the  State  street  depot 
of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  railroad.  Inasmuch  as  the  larger  hotels  were  located  on  Warren  street, 
it  later  became  evident  that  this  system  had  its  disadvantages,  particularly  during  the  session  of  the 
Legislature.  The  growth  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Trenton,  and  her  political  prominence, 
made  the  town  a Mecca  for  busy  men.  Increased  railroad  facilities  and  rapid  transit  broke  up  the 
old  system  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  remaining  in  Trenton  during  an  entire  session.  Even 
as  early  as  the  sixties,  the  members  would  each  day  return  to  their  homes.  The  distance  of  the 
Capitol  and  the  hotels  from  the  old  State  street  station,  and  from  the  newer  Clinton  street  station, 
was  a great  factor  in  the  granting  of  corporation  privileges  to  the  incorporators  of  the  Trenton  Horse 
railway.  The  city  had  also  spread  out  into  what  was  then  the  farm  lands  of  Millham,  and  the 
section  east  of  Clinton  avenue.  This  population  had  to  be  moved  to  and  fro,  in  regard  to  the 
center  of  the  town. 

With  these  ends  in  view  the  Legislature,  upon  the  ninth  day  of  March,  1859,  granted  a charter 
to  the  Trenton  Horse  Railroad  Company.  The  incorporators  were  Timothy  Field,  Robert  Aitken 
William  M.  Force,  Lewis  Perrine,  Thomas  P.  Johnston,  Jonathan  S.  Fish,  Charles  Moore,  Joseph 
Whittaker  and  James  T.  Sherman. 

The  charter  provided  for  a capital  stock  of  $30,000.  The  route  for  the  railroad  was  to  be 
through  Clinton  and  State  streets,  from  the  northeasterly  to  the  westerly  limits  of  Trenton,  with 
branch  or  branches  to  the  railroad  depot  or  depots.  The  size  of  the  rail  to  lie  used  was  to  be 
modeled  upon  those  then  employed  by  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Street  Passenger  Railway  Company. 
The  new  corporation  was  prohibited  from  using  steam  upon  its  tracks. 

The  ordinance  of  the  city,  passed  July  28th,  1863,  shows  great  changes  in  methods  of  trans- 
portation in  the  last  thirty  years.  Council  gave  the  road  the  privilege  of  laying  a track  from  the 
northeasterly  to  the  westerly  limits  of  the  city,  through  Clinton  and  State  streets,  and  from  the 
feeder  bridge  to  Ferry  street,  on  Warren  street.  The  track  was  to  be  5.2  gauge  “paved  with  good 
boulders,”  the  motive  power  to  be  no  other  “than  horse  or  mule.”  No  cars  were  to  be  permitted 
to  run  on  Sunday  and  “ bells  of  proper  size  and  tone  to  notify  passengers  * * * of  the  approach 
of  the  cars  ’ ’ were  to  be  attached  to  the  horses.  The  speed  of  the  cars  was  limited  to  six  miles  per 
hour  and  the  fare  was  five  cents.  Neglect  of  the  company  to  run  cars  for  a period  of  three  months 
was  deemed  a forfeiture  of  privileges.  The  city  could  then  operate  the  road  or  rent  the  tracks.  In 
1883  the  company  was  authorized  to  construct  a double  track  from  the  Clinton  street  station  to 
their  western  terminus. 

The  road  at  its  beginning  extended  from  the  Clinton  street  station,  via  Clinton  and  State  streets, 
to  a point  opposite  the  residence  of  Charles  G.  Roebling,  Esq.,  and  was  later  built  to  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  Montgomery  estate,  to  accommodate  West  State  street  and  Prospect  hill.  A short  branch 
extended  from  State  street  to  the  American  House,  which  was  later  abandoned. 

In  February,  1886,  the  Common  Council  of  Chambersburg  authorized  the  Trenton  Horse  rail- 
road to  extend  their  tracks  from  the  terminus  at  the  Clinton  street  station  to  the  southerly  limits  of 
Chambersburg,  occupying  Clinton  street.  In  February,  1887,  the  borough  permitted  the  construct- 
ing of  a horse  railroad  on  Prospect  street  and  Hamilton  avenue,  and  in  December,  1887,  gave 
permission  for  the  building  of  the  Hamilton  avenue,  Monmouth  and  East  State  street  branch. 
Since  this  period  the  roads  upon  Bank,  Willow  and  Spring  streets  and  upon  Princeton  avenue,  as 
well  as  the  East  State  street  extension  to  the  Inter-State  Fair  grounds,  have  been  built. 

The  City  railway  was  incorporated  in  1875  under  the  general  law,  the  first  cars  being  run  in 
August,  1876.  The  early  history  of  the  City  company  is  one  of  great  enterprise,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
the  first  effort  to  directly  connect  the  growing  suburbs  of  Millham  and  Chambersburg. 
s 
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By  ordinance,  upon  the  first  day  of  February,  187G,  this  company  was  empowered  to  construct 
a horse  railroad  through  Clinton  street,  from  the  city  limits  to  Perry  street,  thence  to  Broad,  ter- 
minating at  the  Chambersburg  borough  line.  At  this  time  the  borough  granted  power  to  the  com- 
pany to  extend  their  line  from  the  canal  to  the  southeasterly  limits  of  the  borough.  In  tins  they 
occupied  Broad  street,  formerly  the  western  end  of  the  Crosswicks  and  Trenton  turnpike. 

In  October,  1876,  the  City  railway  was  empowered  to  extend  its  tracks  from  Perry  street  to 
W arren,  thence  to  Ferry  street,  thence  to  Bridge  street,  thence  to  Centre  and  thence  to  the  lands  of 
Dr.  .J.  P.  Turner  (near  Riverview  Cemetery).  They  were  also  authorized  to  connect  their  Bridge 
street  tracks  from  Centre  to  Broad  street.  In  October,  1885,  the  City  railway  had  a further  ordi- 
nance passed  for  their  benefit,  extending  their  line  from  Broad  street  through  Bridge  street,  thence 
to  Centre  street,  thence  to  Lalor  street  and  thence  to  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal.  In  1886  a 
further  ordinance  gave  them  power  to  build  a road  on  Hamilton  avenue.  In  this  year  the  borough 
of  Chambersburg  extended  the  City  railway’s  franchise  to  Jennie  street,  Hudson  street,  Elmer 
street,  Chestnut  avenue,  Cummings  avenue,  Coleman  street,  with  a spur  through  Cummings 
avenue  to  Division  street,  to  car  sheds  and  stables. 

At  a later  period  the  Trenton  Horse  railroad  passed  into  the  hands  of  Colonel  Lewis  Pcrrine, 
who  substituted  electricity  for  horse-power.  This  was  in  1892.  He  acquired  control  of  the  City 
Railwav  Company  in  1891  and  consolidated  the  roads  on  September  30th,  1891,  under  the  name  of 
“The  Trenton  Passenger  Railway  Company  (Consolidated).”  The  first  experimental  trip  by 
electricity  was  made  at  11:30  p.  M. , on  May  22d,  1892,  from  Fred.  Walter's  corner  to  Olden  avenue 
and  to  Perry  street. 

The  East  Trenton  end  of  the  road  was  opened  for  business  May  24th,  1892.  The  company  has 
no  standard  of  construction.  The  present  management  is  as  follows  : Henry  C.  Moore,  President ; 
Thomas  C.  Barr,  Vice  President ; John  L.  Kuser,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  ; the  Directors  being 
Henry  C.  Moore,  Thomas  C.  Barr,  John  L.  Kuser,  Ferdinand  W.  Roebling,  E.  J.  Moore,  Jonathan 
Blackwell,  Anthony  R.  Kuser. 

Under  the  present  management  the  traction  company  lias  won  the  confidence  of  the  public  and 
has,  in  its  preparations  to  extend  its  lines  into  new  territory,  awakened  a vast  amount  of  local 
interest  in  the  development  of  the  suburbs.  The  road  at  present  is  well  equipped  and  well  conducted. 
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PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

Post-Office — State  House,  Library  and  Great  Seal — State  School  for  Deaf-Mutes — 
Arsenal  and  State  Prison — State  Industrial  School  for  Girls — Mercer  County  Court 
House — State  Normal  and  Model  Schools — Masonic  Temple — City  Hall — St.  Francis, 
Mercer  and  City  Hospitals — State  Hospital  for  the  Insane — Odd  Fellows’  Home — 
Y.  M.  C.  A. — W.  C.  T.  U. — Taylor  Opera  House — Inter-State  Fair  Association — Union 
Industrial  Home — New  Jersey  Children’s  Home  Society — City  Almshouse. 

RENTON’S  public  institutions,  to  the  visitor,  are  indeed  a source  of  great  attraction. 
The  Capitol  having  been  located  in  the  city  in  1791,  a period  long  before  philan- 
thropic and  penal  establishments  were  in  any  sense  a part  of  State  life,  Trenton 
offered  convenient  sites  for  buildings  when  such  institutions  were  erected.  The 
memories  which  cluster  about  the  State  House,  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  upon 
the  facade  of  the  prison,  the  architectural  beauties  of  the  various  schools,  the 
classic  front  of  the  Court  House  and  the  beauty  of  the  Federal  Building,  not  to 
mention  the  grounds  of  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools  and  the  Asylum,  are 
among  the  most  interesting  objects  of  the  city,  particularly  after  the  customary 
visits  to  the  potteries  and  the  iron  works. 

The  introduction  of  the  post-office  system  in  the  vicinity  of  Trenton  was  due  to  the  philan- 
thropy of  William  Penn.  The  settlers  on  both  sides  of  the  Falls  were  in  close  association,  and 
western  Burlington  and  eastern  Bucks  practically  might  have  been  in  one  Province.  In  the  £ ‘ Friends’ 
Miscellany”  (Vol.  VII.,  p.  29),  it  is  stated  that  the  Quaker  leader  issued,  in  1683,  an  order  for  the 
establishment  of  a post-office,  requesting  Phineas  Pemberton  carefully  to  publish  the  information  on 
the  meeting-house  door;  that  is,  on  the  door  of  the  private  house  in  which  the  Society  of  Friends 
were  accustomed  to  meet.  It  was  usual  for  Friends  settled  about  the  Falls  to  assemble  at  the  houses 
of  William  Yardley,  James  Harrison,  Phineas  Pemberton,  William  Biles  and  William  Beakes. 

No  definite  system  of  mail  distribution  had  yet  been  inaugurated,  and  the  letters  were  usually 
sent  by  some  trustworthy  carrier  from  Philadelphia  or  Amboy.  No  elaborate  system  of  stamps, 
post-marks  or  sealing  had  been  devised.  This  early  post-office  was  indeed  a very  primitive  affair. 

“ Boston  8®”  These  are  to  give  notice,  That  Her  Majesty  in  regards  to  the  great  Expense  She  is 
at  in  maintaining  the  Correspondence  by  Letters  between  England  and  Her  Plantation-Islands  in 
America  and  for  the  further  improvement  and  benefit  of  Trade,  Hath  settled  Packet- Boats  for  the 
West  Indies — 

“This  is  likewise  to  give  Notice — All  persons  Corresponding  with  New  England,  New  York, 
Jersey,  Pensilvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Carolina  and  Bermuda,  may  have  their  Letters  to  the 
Respective  Governments  put  up  in  bags  apart, — 

“These  are  also  to  give  Notice,  That  Letters  will  be  taken  in  at  the  General  Post  Office  in 
London,  directed  for  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey — on  the  same  Post  nights  as  those  for 
the  Plantation-Islands.” — “Boston  News  Letter,”  October,  1705. 
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The  “ New  York  Gazette”  (July  81st,  1732)  speaks  of  the  General  Post-Office  as  having  been 
established  about  thirty-eight  years  previously  by  Colonel  Hamilton,  of  New  Jersey.  Postmaster- 
General  Alexander  Spotswood  extends  the  service  to  "Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

An  abstract  of  act  passed  in  the  ninth  of  Anne,  from  the  “Boston  News  Letter,”  January 
28th-February  4th,  1711,  relative  to  the  “Establishing  of  a General  Post  Office  for  all  Her 
Majestv’s  Dominions,”  shows  the  following  rates  for  all  “Letters,  Packets  &c.  to  or  from  any 
Places  beyond  the  Seas  : ” 


s.  d. 


From  Xew  York  to  Perth  Amboy  and  Bridlington  [Burlington]  and  from  each  of 
those  Places  to  New  York  and  from  New  York  to  any  Place  not  exceeding 
100  English  Miles  and  from  each  of  those  Places  to  New  York 


Single 
Double 
Treble 
^ Ounce 


From  Perth  Amboy  & Bridlington  to  any  Place  not  exceeding  (10  English  Miles 
and  thence  back  again 


Single 
J Double 
Treble 
v Ounce 


From  Perth  Amboy  and  Bridlington  to  any  Place  not  exceeding  100  English 
Miles  and  thence  hack  again 


Single 

Double 

Treble 


Ounce 


0 6 
1 0 
1 6 
2 0 
s.  d. 

0 4 

0 8 

1 0 

1 4 
s.  d. 
0 6 
1 0 
1 6 

2 0 


The  first  notice  of  the  establishment  of  a post-office  at  Trenton,  which  has  yet  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  writer,  is  in  the  “American  Weekly  Mercury,”  September  5th— 12th,  1734.  Therein 
a “ Pul  dick  Notice”  is  given  of  a post-office  “settled  at  Trenton  at  the  House  of  Joseph  Reed  Esq  ; 
his  Son  Andrew  Reed  being  appointed  Post-Master.”  Andrew  Reed  had  already  qualified,  and  was 
empowered  to  deliver  letters  to  all  persons,  if  the  missives  were  “directed  for  that  County.”  The 
inhabitants  could  “put  in  their  Letters  directed  to  any  Parts  and  due  care  will  be  taken  to  send 
them.” 

Probably  the  first  advertisement  of  uncalled-for  letters  at  Trenton  post-office,  is  under  the  date 
March  25th,  1755,  and  is  as  follows:  “William  Carnegie,  near  Kingston;  John  Clark,  (Attorney,) 
Trenton;  John  Hyde,  Hopewell;  Joseph  Morton,  Princetown ; Richard  Patterson,  Princetown;  John 
Stevens,  Rocky  Hill;  Ares  Yanderbelt,  Maidenhead. 

“ Letters  not  taken  up  within  three  months  from  this  date  will  be  sent  to  the  General  Post  Office 
at  Philadelphia.” 

The  town  of  Trenton  slowly  grew  as  a mail  distribution  center.  During  the  Revolution 
Abraham  Hunt  was  Postmaster,  and  from  this  city  were  dispatched  some  of  the  post- riders, 
especially  those  hired  by  the  Legislature  to  carry  the  official  communications  of  Governor  Livingston 
and  the  Council  of  Safety.  The  authentic  records  of  the  Federal  Post-Office  date  from  the  year  1790. 

In  1791  there  were  only  six  post-offices  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  these  were  at  Newark, 
Elizabethtown,  Bridgetown  (now  Rahway),  New  Brunswick,  Princeton  and  Trenton.  The  amount 
of  receipts  for  the  year  ending  October  5th,  1791,  was  $530,  of  which  sum  the  Postmasters  received 
$108.20,  leaving  $421.80  as  the  net  revenue.  During  General  Washington’s  Presidential  adminis- 
tration John  Singer  received  the  appointment.  The  office  at  this  time  was  kept  in  a house  on  the 
corner  of  Warren  and  Hanover  streets. 

Major  Peter  Gordon  had  his  office  at  the  corner  of  State  and  Warren  streets.  Major  Gordon 
retained  the  office  only  during  part  of  Jefferson’s  administration,  when,  having  received  from 
Governor  Bloomfield  the  appointment  of  State  Treasurer,  he  at  once  resigned  the  office  of  Post- 
master, and  Charles  Rice  was  appointed.  He  continued  the  office  at  the  same  place  where  Major 
Gordon  had  established  it.  He  remained  in  office  during  the  administrations  of  James  Madison 
and  James  Monroe. 

In  the  year  1821,  a new  appointment  was  made  in  James  J.  Wilson  as  Postmaster  of  Trenton. 
In  1824  Mr.  Wilson  died,  and  his  wife  served  out  his  term  of  office.  She  continued  in  the  office 
until  General  Jackson’s  second  term,  when  Joseph  Cunningham  received  the  appointment  on  the 
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third  day  of  January,  1835.  During  his  term  the  office  was  kept  in  his  own  house,  upon  the  spot 
occupied  by  the  late  William  Dolton  and  Jonathan  Blackwell  as  a wholesale  grocery.  He  held  the 
office  during  part  of  Jackson’s  last  term  and  Martin  Van  Boren’ s single  term. 

Dr.  John  McKelway  removed  his  office  to  the  building  on  West  State  street  next  to  the 
Mechanics  National  Bank.  Joseph  Justice  kept  the  post-office  in  the  brick  house  on  Warren  street 
where  James  J.  Wilson  had  formerly  served  the  citizens.  John  S.  McCully’ s office  was  on  East 
State  street,  midway  between  Broad  and  Warren,  on  the  south  side  of  the  street  and  contiguous  to 
the  old  Mansion  House.  For  a few  months  William  A.  Benjamin  kept  his  office  where  Mr. 
McCully  had  it,  when  it  was  moved  to  the  City  Hall.  The  office  was  kept  by  Joshua  Jones 
on  Broad  street,  just  below 
State,  and  at  one  time  on  the 
corner  of  Warren  and  Front. 

Frederic  S.  McNeely  moved 
the  office  to  Taylor  Hall, 
where  it  was  continued  by 
Israel  Howell.  Upon  the 
completion  of  the  Govern- 
ment Building  the  migratory 
character  of  the  office  ceases, 
and  it  becomes  a permanent 
institution.  The  Govern- 
ment Building,  located  upon 
the  corner  of  State  and 
Montgomery  streets,  was 
completed  at  the  time  of 
the  Centennial  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States.  A commodi- 
ous structure  of  great  archi- 
tectural beauty  fits  the 
building  for  the  transaction  of  all  the  business  of  the  United  States.  Here  meet  the  Federal  District 
and  Circuit  Courts,  with  apartments  for  the  United  States  District  Attorney,  Marshal,  Clerks  and 
for  juries  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  properly  triable  before  the  Federal  Judges.  An  electric  elevator, 
good  ventilation  and  lighting  make  this  a model  building  of  its  type. 

The  following  is  an  accurate  list  of  the  Postmasters  of  this  city,  as  furnished  by  the  Post-Office 
Department : 

POSTMASTER.  DATE  OF  APPOINTMENT. 


John  Singer,  .... 

February  16th,  1790. 

Peter  Gordon,  .... 

September  25th,  1792 

Charles  Rice,  .... 

November  28th,  1803. 

James  J.  Wilson,  .... 

March  22d,  1821. 

Jane  Wilson,  .... 

August  7th,  1824. 

Joseph  Cunningham, 

January  3d,  1835. 

John  McKelway, 

June  17th,  1842. 

Joseph  Justice,  .... 

July  6th,  1843. 

John  S.  McCully, 

. April  25th,  1849. 

William  A.  Benjamin, 

April  6th,  1853. 

Joshua  Jones,  .... 

April  17th,  1861. 

Frederic  S.  McNeely, 

October  12th,  1866. 

Israel  Howell,  .... 

February  28th,  1871. 

Charles  H.  Skirm,  .... 

February  27th,  1883. 

Eckford  Moore,  .... 

December  3d,  1886. 

Alex.  C.  Yard,  . . . . 

May  7th,  1889. 

Frank  H.  Lalor, 

April  5th,  1894. 
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Frank  H.  Lalor,  present  Postmaster  of  Trenton,  was  born  April  6th,  1852,  on  the  old  Lalor 
homestead.  When  a boy  he  located  in  Ohio,  where  he  attended  the  public  schools,  and  in  1868 
was  graduated  from  the  High  School  at  Toledo.  He  returned  to  Trenton  and  took  a course  in  the 

Model  School,  preparatory  for  college.  In 
the  fall  of  1869  he  entered  the  Sophomore 
('lass  at  Princeton  College,  graduating  from 
that  institution  in  1872.  After  completing 
his  college  course  he  entered  the  drug  busi- 
ness with  Mr.  G.  A.  Mangold.  In  1874  Mr. 
Lalor  engaged  in  business  for  himself,  pur- 
chasing a half  interest  in  the  wholesale  drug 
establishment  of  George  F.  Wilson.  He  is 
now  proprietor  of  two  stores,  one  on  the 
corner  of  South  Broad  and  Market  streets, 
and  one  at  No.  12  North  Warren  street. 

In  1883  Mr.  Lalor  was  elected  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  was  President 
of  that  body  during  the  years  1885  and  1886. 
In  1890  he  was  made  City  Superintendent 
of  the  public  schools,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  four  years.  In  1894  he  was  appointed 
Postmaster,  a position  for  which  he  is  well 
qualified.  Mr.  Lalor  is  Secretary  of  the 
Lodge  of  Elks,  a position  he  has  successfully 
filled  for  several  years.  He  has  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  Mercer  County  Wheelmen  for 
two  years  and  a prominent  member  of  the 
National  Guard  since  1872,  having  served 
under  Captain  Belville  in  Company  A.  On 
November  20th,  1879,  Mr.  Lalor  married 
Anna  L.  Titus,  daughter  of  the  late  B.  W. 
Titus,  of  Trenton.  He  is  one  of  the  most  public-spirited  men  in  Trenton,  and  the  many  positions 
of  honor  he  has  so  successfully  filled  have  never  been  sought  by  him  personally. 


The  State  House. 

In  spite  of  the  recommendations  of  Governor  Livingston  in  his  message  of  September,  1776, 
to  the  end  that  the  Capitol  of  New  Jersey  be  conveniently  located,  no  definite  legislative  action  was 
taken  on  this  subject  until  November  16th,  1791,  when  a hill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Assembly,  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  suitable  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Legislature 
and  public  officers  of  this  State.”  The  old  East  and  West  Jersey  feeling  cropped  out  in  the  efforts 
to  have  New  Brunswick  and  Woodbury  inserted  in  the  place  of  Trenton.  This  was  to  no  avail,  for 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  November,  1790,  the  seat  of  State  government  had  been  fixed  at  Trenton.  On 
November  22d,  1791,  Joseph  Cooper,  Thomas  Lowery,  James  Ewing,  Maskell  Ewing,  George 
Anderson,  James  Mott  and  Moore  Furman  were  appointed  commissioners,  with  power  to  purchase 
or  accept  such  quantity  of  land  at  the  seat  of  government  as  they  might  deem  proper  for  the  use  of 
the  State.  They  were  authorized  to  draw  on  the  Treasurer  for  any  sums  not  exceeding  £1,500, 
and  were  furthermore  empowered  to  accept  grants  of  money  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

By  a report  of  a committee  of  the  House  and  Council,  made  one  year  later,  it  appears  that  the 
commissioners  received  £3,500  from  the  treasury  of  the  State,  together  with  £12  16s.  received  from 
sale  of  articles  belonging  to  New  Jersey.  There  was  obtained  from  the  inhabitants  of  Trenton  and 
the  vicinity,  by  subscription,  the  sum  of  £307  18s.  6d.  in  cash,  together  with  land  and  materials 
for  building,  to  the  value  of  £340  9s.  5d. 

It  was  found  that  the  commissioners  had  expended  £3,820  19s.  5^d.  on  the  State  House. 
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The  State  House,  as  erected  by  the  commissioners,  stood  upon  the  lot  occupied  by  the  present 
edifice.  Delaware  avenue  was  not  laid  out  until  some  years  later,  when  the  street  was  donated  to 
the  city  of  Trenton  by  ex-United  States  Senator  Garret  D.  Wall,  of  Burlington. 

The  whole  front  of  the  State  House  lot  is  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet  six  inches  on  State 
street,  and  the  whole  depth  from  State  Street  to  low-water  mark  is  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet. 

The  whole  land  contains  three  and  three-quarter  acres,  and  the  entire  cost  was  £250  5s. 
At  this  period  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  provided  with  separate 
offices,  at  a cost  of  £310,  as  a committee  report  of  November  4th,  1796,  shows.  Benjamin  Smith 
was  the  commissioner  appointed  to  erect  these  offices.  By  1796  the  original  State  House  was 
finished  at  a further  cost  of  £729.  In  1798  Moore  Furman  inclosed  the  State  House  lot,  and  in 
1799  a brick  pavement  was  laid  around  the  edifice.  On  the  fourth  of  November,  1801,  a legislative 
committee  reported  that  paint  on  the  platform,  banisters,  belfry  and  windows,  with  new  steps,  was 
needed,  at  a cost  of  $200.  During  the  year  1803  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Trenton  greatly 
annoyed  the  Legislature,  as  the  following  resolution  by  the  General  Assembly  will  show  : “That  a 
committee  lie  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  cause  and  conduct  of  the  mob  assembled  in  Trenton  in 
the  month  of  February  last,  and  also  by  whose  direction  or  approbation  the  State  House  was  occu- 
pied as  a ball  room  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  of  the  riot  in  Trenton  in  said  month,  and  whether  the 
magistrates  of  Trenton  used  all  due  diligence  in  suppressing  said  disorders  ; and  likewise  whether 
any  and  how  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  said  town,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  appeared 
at  the  time  to  approve  or  discountenance  such  conduct,  and  that  they  report  to  this  house  their 
opinion  thereon,  and  what  measures,  if  any,  would  lie  proper  in  order  to  prevent  such  disorders  in 
the  future  ; and  that  the  committee  have  power  to  send  for  such  evidences  as  they  think  necessary.  ’ ’ 

The  first  legislative  action  practically  establishing  custodians  of  the  State  House  was  passed  on 
the  tenth  of  November,  1803,  and  doubtless  was  suggested  by  the  obnoxious  ball  on  Independence 
Day  of  that  year.  It  was  then 

“ Resolved,  That  on  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  the  clerk  of  assembly  and  Moore 
Furman,  Esq. , or  either  of  them,  be  requested  to  take  charge  of  the  State  House,  with  directions 
not  to  permit  it  to  be  occupied  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  the  accommodation  of  the  constituted 
authorities  for  which  it  was  erected.” 

November  11th,  a resolution  was  passed  by  both  Houses,  placing  the  State  House  yard  in  the 
care  of  James  J.  Wilson,  reserving  the  use  of  the  buildings  in  said  yard  for  the  necessary  occasions 
of  the  officers  of  government.  James  J.  Wilson  was  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  when  the  legislators  remained  permanently  in  Trenton 
during  the  session,  and  when  the  legislative  hours  were  long  and  the  legislative  week  included  six 
days,  the  members  of  Council  and  Assembly  were  called  to  their  duties  1 >y  the  ringing  of  a bell. 
On  March  3d,  1806,  a law  was  passed  appointing  commissioners  to  make  certain  repairs  to  the 
State  House  and  to  provide  and  hang  a suitable  bell. 

Upon  November  3d,  1807,  the  commissioners  reported  “that  the  repairs  had  been  made  and  a 
bell  weighing  381  pounds  had  been  hung.” 

In  1848,  the  Capitol  was  altered  by  the  removal  of  the  roughcasting.  The  “Legislative 
Manual”  thus  describes  the  changes  : Neat  porticoes  were  placed  over  the  front  and  rear  entrances, 
and  two  additional  buildings,  adjoining  the  main  one,  erected,  as  offices  for  the  Clerks  of  the 
Chancery  and  Supreme  Courts.  The  rotunda  was  also  erected,  and  the  grounds  fenced,  graded,  laid 
out  and  shade-trees  planted,  all  at  a cost  of  $27,000.  The  commissioners  under  whose  directions  the 
work  was  completed  were  Samuel  R.  Gummere,  Samuel  R.  Hamilton  and  Stacy  A.  Paxson.  In 
1863,  1864  and  1865,  appropriations  were  made  and  expended  in  building  additions  for  the  State 
Library,  Executive  Chamber,  &c.  In  1871,  Charles  S.  Olden,  Thomas  J.  Stryker  and  Lewis 
Perrine  were  appointed  commissioners  to  cause  a suitable  addition  to  be  built — more  commodious 
apartments  for  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  Ac.  The  sum  of  $50,000  was  appropriated,  and  the 
buildings  for  the  Legislature  were  ready  for  occupancy  in  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  of 
1872.  In  1872,  $120,000  was  appropriated  for  completing  the  building,  $3,000  for  fitting  up  the 
Executive  Chamber,  $4,000  for  fitting  up  the  Chancery  and  Supreme  Court  rooms,  and  $2,000  for 
fitting  up  the  offices  on  the  first  iloor  of  the  east  wing.  In  1873,  the  sum  of  $43,000  was  appro- 
priated for  the  improvement  of  the  front  of  the  building,  completing  unfinished  repairs  and 
improvements,  and  for  fitting  up  the  Library,  Ac.  On  March  18th,  1875,  the  sum  of  $15,000  was 
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appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a new  three-story  front  to  the  building,  and  to  fit  up  offices 
on  the  second  floor  for  the  Clerks  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  Supreme  Court,  and  for  providing  a 
suitable  museum  for  geological  specimens.  The  battle-flags  of  New  Jersey  volunteer  regiments, 
carried  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  are  tastefully  arranged  in  oak  cases  in  the  central  ball.  The 
rotunda  is  being  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a State  portrait  gallery. 

On  March  21st,  1885,  the  front  portion  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  Legislature  appropriated 
850,000  for  rebuilding,  and,  in  188G,  an  additional  appropriation  of  $225,000  was  granted. 

The  new  building  was  finished  in  1889.  It  is  of  rectangular  shape  and  of  the  Renaissance  style 
of  architecture,  with  a frontage  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  on  State  street,  a depth  of  sixty-seven 
feet,  and  three  and  a half  stories  high,  with  a rotunda  thirty-nine  feet  across,  which  connects  the 
new  section  of  the  Capitol  with  the  original  part.  The  rotunda  is  surmounted  by  a gilded  dome  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  feet  high. 

The  building  is  constructed  of  solid  fire-proof  brick  masonry,  faced  with  Indiana  oolite,  with 
foundations  and  trimmings  of  New  Jersey  freestone.  The  portico  and  balcony  are  supported  by 
massive  pillars  of  polished  granite  and  are  surmounted  by  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  State.  The  offices 
are  thoroughly  equipped  and  to  each  suite  is  attached  a fire-proof  vault. 

The  old  State  Library  apartments  are  now  occupied  by  the  Attorney-General,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  Commissioner  of  Banking  and  Insurance  and  the  State  Bureau  of 
Statistics.  In  1891,  owing  to  the  many  inconveniences  of  the  room,  a new  Assembly  Chamber 
was  erected,  and  necessary  improvements  were  made  in  the  Supreme  Court  rooms  and  the  Court  of 
Errors  and  Appeals.  The  new  Assembly  Chamber  covers  the  site  of  the  former  room,  and  has  a 
frontage  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  on  Delaware  street  and  a depth  of  seventy-five  feet ; is  of 
brownstone,  from  the  Stockton  quarries,  and  the  trimmings  of  light  Indiana  stone.  The  interior 
is  finished  in  Trent  tile,  quartered  oak  and  Italian  statuary  marble.  It  is  a fire-proof  building 
throughout,  and  is  specially  ventilated.  The  committee-rooms  are  ample  and  convenient. 

The  other  new  addition  to  the  Capitol  provides  a consultation-room  for  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  and  a private  room  for  the  Governor,  a room 
for  the  Museum  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  other  offices. 

An  electric  light  apparatus  was  also  placed  in  the  Capitol.  Every  department  in  the  building 
is  now  lighted  by  electricity. 

A new  Otis  elevator  in  the  front  part  of  the  building  gives  easy  access  to  all  the  upper  floors. 


The  State  Library. 


Upon  the  eighteenth  of  March,  1796,  by  resolution,  Maskell  Ewing,  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  was  ordered  to  procure  a case,  to  keep  and  preserve  the  books  belonging  to  the  Legis- 
lature. On  February  18th,  1804,  William  Coxe,  of  Burlington  ; Ezra  Darby,  of  Essex,  and  John 
A.  Scudder,  of  Monmouth,  were  appointed  a Committee  on  Rules.  In  cataloguing  the  library,  they 
found  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  volumes.  In  1813,  the  first  act  was  passed  relative  to  the  State 
Library,  and  in  1822,  for  the  first  time,  a joint  meeting  created  the  office  of  State  Librarian.  Previ- 
ous to  this  time,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  had  control  of  the  books.  A Law  Library  Association,  a 
close  corporation,  composed  of  members  of  the  bar,  kept  their  library  in  the  Supreme  Court  room 
until  1837,  when  the  two  libraries  were  consolidated. 

From  time  to  time,  various  appropriations  have  been  made  by  the  Legislature  toward  increasing 
the  number  of  volumes.  At  the  present  time,  the  shelves  contain  one  of  the  best-selected  law 
libraries  in  the  United  States,  the  sets  of  early  English  reports  being  particularly  complete.  The 
law  and  equity  reports  of  the  various  States  are  also  extremely  comprehensive.  One  of  the  most 
perfect  sets  of  all  the  United  States  Government  reports  yet  collected  is  here  found.  A valuable 
series  of  books  relating  to  the  industrial  arts — particularly  that  of  pottery — was  obtained  through  the 
interest  that  ex-Governor  George  B.  McClellan  evinced  in  this  matter.  Reference-books,  Jerseyana, 
State  and  local  histories  are  indexed  for  public  consultation.  In  1890,  the  present  well-lighted 
library,  excellently  managed  by  the  efficient  Librarian,  Colonel  Morris  R.  Hamilton,  was  opened. 
It  occupies  the  entire  third-story  front  of  the  Capitol  building. 
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Morris  R.  Hamilton,  State  Librarian,  is  a native  of  this  State,  having  been  born  at  Oxford 
Furnace,  Sussex  county,  May  24th,  1820.  His  father,  Samuel  R.  Hamilton,  was  Quartermaster- 
General  of  New  Jersey  for  twenty-five  years,  and  was  a prominent  citizen  of  Trenton.  He  traces 
his  ancestry  to  John  Hamilton,  who  was  Provincial  Governor  of  this  State  from  1736  to  1747,  and 
to  Andrew  Robeson,  who  was  Surveyor-General  of  the  Province  at  the  same  time.  The  original 
immigrants  were  residents  of  Scotland,  whence  they  emigrated  to  America  about  1700. 

Colonel  Hamilton  was  educated  at  the  Trenton  Academy,  and  prepared  for  college  at  the 
iBwrenceville  Classical  and  Commercial  High  School.  In  1839,  he  graduated  from  the  College  of 
New  Jersey.  Immediately  after  completing  his  college  course,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law 
with  his  father,  at  Trenton,  and  in  1842  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  For  two  years  he  was  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Camden,  New  Jersey.  From  1844  to  1849,  he  filled  a position 
in  the  Philadelphia  post-office. 

A desire  for  literary  life  led  him  to  resign  his  clerical  position  and  accept  the  position  of  editor 
of  the  “True  American,”  published  in  this  city.  This  was  the  commencement  of  a successful  and 
brilliant  newspaper  career,  lasting  over  forty  years.  In  1853,  the  “ True  American  ” was  sold  to 
Judge  Naar,  who  became  its  editor.  Other  positions  were  at  once  offered  Colonel  Hamilton,  and 
he  has  since  been  connected  with  several  prominent  dailies,  both  in  the  East  and  West. 

Governor  Fort  appointed  him  on  his  personal  staff, 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  he  served  in  that  capacity 
from  1851  to  1854.  On  February  27th,  1884,  lie  was 
elected  State  Librarian,  and  since  has  held  that  posi- 
tion. He  is  the  most  thoroughly  qualified  Librarian 
that  New  Jersey  has  ever  had.  His  large  experience 
in  general  literary  work  and  his  extensive  knowledge  of 
law  are  invaluable  to  him  in  his  present  position. 

Colonel  Hamilton,  although  well  advanced  in  years, 
is  a very  active  man,  and  is  still  a familiar  figure  in 
political  and  social  circles.  He  is  prominently  con- 
nected with  Concordia  Lodge,  No.  4,  I.  0.  0.  F.,  of  this 
city,  and  is  a Mason,  holding  his  membership  with 
Lodge  No.  15,  of  Camden,  New  Jersey. 

In  1844,  Colonel  Hamilton  was  married  to  Harriet 
P.  Halstead,  of  Newark,  a granddaughter  of  Governor 
Pennington.  Of  his  four  sons,  the  eldest,  Captain  Ellis 
Hamilton,  of  the  Fifteenth  New  Jersey  Regiment,  was 
fatally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  and  the 
youngest,  Harry,  was  widely  known  as  an  Actuary  of 
Insurance  and  translator  of  Virgil  and  Saunders’  Medi- 
cal Dictionary.  His  two  living  sons  are  quite  distinguished  men  ; one  of  them,  Fritz,  being  an 
artist  of  recognized  ability,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  the  other,  Frank,  connected  with  the 
United  States  Navy  Department,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  His  daughters,  of  whom  he  has  three,  are 
all  married,  and  reside,  one  in  Newark,  the  other  two  in  this  city. 


Mokris  R.  Hamilton. 


Great  Seal  of  New  Jersey. 

The  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  Capitol,  contains  the  original  Great  Seal  of  New 
Jersey,  together  with  the  resolution  providing  for  its  adoption.  The  present  Great  Seal  was  ordered 
by  the  General  Assemply  and  Council,  sitting  in  Princeton,  September  6th,  1776. 

On  October  3d,  1776,  Francis  Hopkinson,  the  “Signer,”  was  ordered  to  employ  a proper 
person  in  Philadelphia  to  prepare  the  silver  seal  of  the  State.  This  symbol  of  State  authority  was 
to  be  round,  two  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  arms 
were  three  plows  in  an  escutcheon,  the  supporters  Liberty  and  Ceres  and  the  crest  a horse’s  head, 
with  the  words  “ The  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
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Hopkinson  consulted  with  the  artist-archaeologist,  Pierre  Eugene  Du  Simitiere,  who,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1776,  drew  the  design. 

For  want  of  a proper  symbol  of  sovereignty,  the  private  arms  of  Governor  William  Livingston 
were  used  as  the  Great  Seal  of  New  Jersey  from  October,  1776,  to  May,  1777,  or  during  the  period 
while  the  present  Great  Seal  of  the  State  was  in  the  hands  of  the  artist  and  engraver. 

Beyond  doubt,  the  State  has  no  official  motto,  and  the  words  “Liberty  and  Prosperity” 
are  simply  explanatory  of  the  supporters.  Previous  to  the  present  century,  a variety  of  mottoes 
were  used. 


New  Jersey  School  for  Deaf-Mutes. 

The  New  Jersey  School  for  Deaf-Mutes  occupies  the  commodious  building  and  grounds  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  Soldiers’  Children’s  Home,  at  the  corner  of  Hamilton  and  Chestnut  avenues, 
about  a mile  and  a quarter  from  the  State  Capitol.  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  March 
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New  Jersey  School  for  Deaf-Mutes. 


31st,  1882,  this  property  was  set  apart  for  its  present  use,  and  a Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  the 
Governor,  the  State  Comptroller,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  eight  other 
gentlemen,  was  appointed. 

The  buildings  and  grounds,  under  appropriate  legislation,  have  been  improved  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  school,  which  was  opened,  with  ninety  pupils,  in  1883.  The  object  of  this  institu- 
tion is  to  give  to  children  thus  afflicted  a knowledge  of  the  English  language  in  its  written  and,  if 
possible,  in  its  spoken  form.  This  knowledge,  except  for  such  institutions,  would  never  be 
acquired.  The  pupils  are  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education.  They  are 
also  trained  to  acquire  such  a degree  of  general  intelligence  and  of  manual  dexterity  that  they  may 
become  self-supporting  men  and  women.  Their  training  also  enables  moral  forces  to  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  them,  with  the  effect  of  raising  them  from  a condition  of  moral  irresponsibility  to  the 
level  of  respectable  citizens. 

Of  tliis  school,  Weston  Jenkins  is  Principal,  with  an  efficient  corps  of  instructors  in  the  various 
departments. 
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The  First  New  Jersey  State  Prison. 


Previous  to  the  year  1797,  the  State  prisoners  were  kept  in  the  county  jails.  These  were 
usually  poorly-ventilated,  ill-lighted,  disease-breeding  institutions,  where  men  and  women  were 
thrown  together,  without  reference  to  sanitation  or  morals.  Murderers,  drunkards,  counterfeiters, 
thieves,  poor  debtors,  idiots  and  lunatics  met  upon  a common  level.  To  remedy  this  evil  the 
Legislature  caused  to  be  erected  a prison,  which  has  upon  its  front  the  following  inscription — its  pur- 
pose thus  succinctly  explained  : 


Labor,  Silence,  Penitence. 
The  Penitentiary  House, 
Erected  by  Legislative 
Authority. 

Richard  Howell,  Governor. 
In  the  xxii.  year  of 
American  Independence, 
MDCCXCVII. 

That  those  who  are  Feared 
for  their  Crimes, 

May  learn  to  fear  the  Laws 
and  be  Useful. 

Hic  Labor,  Hoc  Opus. 


The  Arsenal. 


Jonathan  Doane,  father  of  Bishop  Doane,  was  the  builder.  The  main  building  was  about 
eighty  feet  front  by  two  hundred  feet  deep,  built  of  gray  sandstone,  and,  with  its  walls  of  like 
material,  covered  about  three  acres  of  ground. 

The  wall,  which  completely  inclosed  the  main  edifice,  was  about  twenty  feet  high.  It  was  sur- 
mounted by  a wooden  roller,  the  entire  length,  into  which  were  driven  sharp  iron  spikes,  for  the 
prevention  of  the  escape  of  prisoners. 

In  the  center  of  the  wall,  and  on  the  top,  immediately  opposite  the  main  building,  was  erected 
the  guard-house,  so  arranged  as  to  overlook  the  entire  premises.  Therein  a sentry  kept  continual 
watch.  Solitary  confinement  was  unknown. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of  New  Jersey  and  the  general  overspreading  of  the 
criminal  classes  led  the  Legislature  to  abandon  the  old  building  and  erect  a new  one  within  a square 
of  the  first  edifice.  The  messages  of  Governors  Yroom  and  Southard  gave  an  incentive  to  the  mat- 
ter, and  upon  the  completion  of  the  present  prison  it  was  proposed  that  the  old  one  be  converted  into 
an  arsenal  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  arms  and  military  property  of  the  State,  which,  previous  to 
that  time,  had  been  kept  in  the  old  State  Bank,  corner  of  Warren  and  Bank  streets.  The  accouter- 
ments and  camp  and  garrison  equipage  had  been  stored  at  the  State  House.  After  the  removal  of 
the  State  convicts  from  the  old  prison,  permission  was  given  to  the  county  of  Mercer  to  occupy  it  as 
a jail  until  their  jail,  then  in  course  of  completion,  was  finished,  and  when  it  was  again  vacated  it 
was  converted  into  an  arsenal. 


The  Present  State  Prison. 

This  massive  structure,  in  the  Egyptian  style  of  architecture,  is  built  of  Ewing  red  sandstone 
and  is  situated  on  the  block  inclosed  by  Federal,  Third,  Cass  and  Second  streets.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Its  erection  was  authorized  by  an  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, passed  February  13th,  1833,  and  it  was  completed  in  the  year  1836,  having  one  hundred  and 
fifty  cells,  at  a cost  of  about  $180,000. 

The  main  building  is  the  residence  of  the  Keeper.  From  the  “Center”  several  wings,  con- 
structed at  various  times,  radiate  north,  south  and  west. 
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From  time  to  time  the  prison  has  been  enlarged,  and  although  there  is  not  sufficient  room  to 
afford  separate  confinement  for  each  prisoner,  as  required  by  law,  the  provisions  of  the  act  are  car- 
ried out  as  far  as  possible.  Under  the  Hon.  John  H.  Patterson,  Keeper,  the  rules  and  regulations 
now  in  force  have  brought  the  internal  affairs  of  the  institution,  as  to  cleanliness,  discipline  and 
victualing,  to  a much  higher  standard  than  was  ever  before  reached. 

On  March  4th,  1847,  85,000  was  appropriated  to  build  an  additional  wing  to  the  original 
building.  On  March  25th,  1853,  815,000  was  granted  for  the  erection  of  a new  wing  for  hospital 
purposes.  On  March  22d,  1860,  the  sum  of  817,000  was  voted  for  the  purpose  of  building  an 
additional  wing  for  cells,  and  on  February  Kith,  1861,  a further  sum  of  $2,243.01  was  appropriated 
to  complete  the  same.  On  April  16th,  1868,  86,000  was  appropriated  for  the  building  of  an  addi- 
tional wing,  to  provide  room  for  female  convicts.  An  act  passed  April  2d,  1869,  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  to  extend  the  grounds  of  the  prison  to  the  wall  of  the  State  Arsenal, 
to  build  an  additional  wing  and  workshops,  and  made  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  that 
purpose,  and  in  the  same  month  $9,734  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  wing  of 
the  female  department.  On  April  4th,  1871,  the  sum  of  $75,000  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  the  new  or  east  wing,  and  on  April  4th,  1872,  a further  sum  of  $28,700  was  appro- 
priated for  the  completion  of  the  same.  March  3d,  1874,  $12,000  was  voted  for  the  construction 

of  gas  works  for  the  supply  of 
illuminating  gas  for  the  prison. 
On  March  8th,  1877,  the  sum 
of  $100,000  was  appropriated  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  prison 
and  the  purchase  of  a burial- 
ground  for  deceased  convicts. 
The  north  wing  was  remodeled 
out  of  this  last  appropriation, 
and  a burial-ground  purchased. 

The  improvements  to  the 
New  Jersey  State  Prison  now 
under  way  are  calculated,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  further  the 
efficiency  of  this  institution. 
There  is  a new  cell-house,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  by  forty- 
eight  feet,  built  of  stone.  The 
cells,  of  which  there  are  four 
tiers,  will  be  built  entirely  of 
iron  and  steel,  with  concrete 
floors.  Of  these  cells,  two  hun- 
dred are  five  feet  wide,  seven  feet  long,  and  seven  feet  high.  The  two  rows  of  cells  will  have 
between  them  what  is  called  a “utility  corridor,”  which  contains  all  the  gas,  water,  air  and 
sewer  pipes. 

A hospital,  in  the  shape  of  a Greek  cross,  two  stories  high  with  basement,  and  built  of  brick, 
will  have  about  two  thousand  four  hundred  square  feet  on  each  floor.  This  building  is  divided  into 
three  wards,  with  accommodations  for  about  sixty  patients.  There  is  to  be  a dispensary  and  operat- 
ing-room, nurses’  room,  dining-room  and  store-room.  This  hospital  will  be  as  complete  in  all  its 
details  as  modern  appliances  can  make  it.  The  wards  can  be  completely  isolated  should  occasion 
require.  The  building  will  be  connected  with  the  new  cell-house  by  a covered  passageway. 

A new  iron  gate  will  be  set  in  the  wall,  near  the  southeast  tower,  on  Third  street. 

1 he  present  hospital  over  the  “Center”  will  be  used  as  a chapel,  which  has  long  been  needed, 
and  for  which  it  is  well  adapted. 

4 he  erection  of  these  new  buildings  will  relieve  the  present  crowded  condition  of  the  prison,  and 
will  make  room  for  many  needed  improvements,  which,  when  completed,  will  place  the  New  Jersey 
State  Prison  on  a par  with  any  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 

In  excavating  for  the  foundation  of  the  new  wing,  a superior  quality  of  clay-gravel  was  found, 
which  was  used  on  the  streets  around  “ Prison  Square,”  making  them  equal  to  any  in  the  city. 


The  State  Prison. 
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During  the  nine  years  that  Mr.  Patterson  has  been  Keeper  of  the  prison  there  has  been  no 
breath  of  scandal  or  sign  of  wrongdoing  ; the  standing  of  the  prison  has  been  raised,  punishments 
have  been  lessened,  abuses  abolished,  night  schools  established,  convicts  treated  as  human  beings 
and  all  movements  that  tended  toward  the  reformation  of  the  convicts  have  received  his  cordial 
co-operation. 

John  IT.  Patterson  was  born  in  Middletown  township,  Monmouth  county,  New  Jersey,  in  1834. 
He  is  the  son  of  Hon.  James  Patterson,  who  presided  over  the  State  Council  (now  Senate)  under 
Governor  Pennington.  His  grandfather,  Jehu  Patter- 
son, was  also  a member  of  the  State  Council. 

Jehu  Patterson  was  enrolled  in  the  Continental 
army  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  just  prior  to  the  battle  of 
Monmouth,  and  served  until  our  independence  was 
declared.  James  Patterson  was  in  the  War  of  1812. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  raised  on  a farm, 
and  now  owns  the  homestead  farm,  which  has  been  in 
possession  of  the  family  for  six  generations,  located  on 
the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Shrewsbury,  opposite  Red 
Bank,  and  is  one  of  the  most  charming  and  healthy 
locations  in  the  State. 

In  1852  he  went  to  California  and  engaged  in 
mining,  also  “packing”  goods  across  the  mountains. 

He  returned  home  in  1857  and  engaged  in  farming, 
oystering  and  freighting  on  vessels.  He  was  always  an 
ardent  Democrat,  and  took  a prominent  part  in  the 
various  campaigns,  doing  yeoman  service  for  his  party. 

In  1868  he  was  elected  Sheriff  of  Monmouth  county.  In 
1872  he  was  nominated  for  Congress.  In  1874  he  was 
elected  Doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at 
Washington,  I).  C. , receiving  every  vote  in  the  House. 

In  1876  he  returned  to  his  farm,  on  which  he  was  quietly  engaged  until  1886,  when  he  one  day 
received  a telegram  to  meet  the  Governor’s  messenger  at  Red  Bank,  which  he  did,  and  was  handed 
his  commission  as  Keeper  of  the  State  Prison,  which  was  the  first  intimation  he  had  that  his  name 

had  been  thought  of  for  that 
position.  In  1891,  lie  was 
re-appointed.  His  term  will 
expire  in  1896.  Mr.  Patter- 
son is  one  of  the  commission 
on  the  new  building  for  the 
State  Prison.  The  citizens  of 
New  Jersey  can  point  with 
commendable  pride  to  the 
management  of  this  institu- 
tion, which  is  not  excelled  in 
this  country. 

The  State  Industrial  School 
for  Girls. 

Upon  a farm  of  eighty 
acres,  in  Ewing  township,  near 
the  city  of  Trenton,  is  located 
the  State  Industrial  School  for 
Girls.  A substantial  building, 
well  equipped,  accommodates  the  persons  sentenced  under  the  act  of  April  4th,  1871.  Previous  to 
the  erection  of  the  new  building,  the  school  was  located  at  “Pine  Grove,”  a large  mansion,  in 
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South  Trenton,  overlooking  the  Delaware  river.  This  house  formerly  belonged  to  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, ex-King  of  Spain,  who  established  his  home  in  Bordehtown  during  the  early  decades  of  the 

present  century.  The  school 
for  girls  is  conducted  by  a 
Board  of  Trustees  and  Lady 
Managers,  of  which  the  Rev. 
George  C.  Haddock,  of  Tren- 
ton, is  President,  and  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  McFadden  is  Matron. 


The  Court  House. 


Upon  the  formation  of  the 
county  of  Mercer,  the  Court 
House  and  annexed  Surro- 
gate’s and  Clerk’s  offices  were 
commenced.  These  were  fin- 
ished in  1839.  These  edifices 
were  built  of  stuccoed  brick, 
in  the  Grecian  style,  at  a 
cost  of  $70,000.  Granite  steps, 

Mkbckr  County  Court  House.  with  a basement  of  Sandstone, 

are  features  of  these  structures. 

During  the  past  half  century,  many  changes  have  taken  place.  The  Clerk’s  office  has  been 
connected  with  the  main  building,  and  a second  story  has  been  constructed.  This  gives  a large 
room  for  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Free- 
holders. A fire-proof  vault  for  county  records 
has  been  added  to  the  Clerk’s  office.  The  old 
jail  is  now  usually  devoted  to  the  reception  of 
United  States  prisoners,  whilst  a new  jail, 
with  cells  in  double  tiers,  has  been  erected. 

A boiler  and  cook-house,  with  a large  side 
room,  have  been  added.  The  court-room  has 
been  recently  removed,  and  a consulting-room 
lias  been  added  thereto  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  circuit  and 
the  Law  and  Lay  Judges. 


The  New  Jersey  State  Normal 
and  Model  Schools. 


These  famous  educational  institutions  are 
located  upon  the  square  bounded  by  Perry, 

Monmouth  and  Southard  streets,  and  Clinton 
avenue,  containing  a wide-spreading  campus 
on  the  north  and  south  of  the  schools.  Upon 
the  east  side  of  Clinton  avenue  are  located  the 
boarding  halls.  An  act  of  1855  established 
these  institutions,  wherein  the  purpose  of  the 
Normal  School  was  defined  to  be  the  training 
and  education  of  its  pupils  in  such  branches  James  h.  green. 

of  knowledge  and  such  methods  of  teaching 

and  governing  as  will  qualify  them  for  teachers  of  our  common  schools.  The  Model  School 
was  designed  to  be  a place  where  the  Normal  students  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  and 
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practice  the  modes  of  instruction  and  discipline  inculcated  in  the  Normal  School,  and  in  which 
pupils  may  be  prepared  for  the  Normal  School.  Since  1855,  the  Model  School,  whilst  still  used 
for  such  purposes,  has  widened  its  curriculum.  In  recent  years  the  Model  graduates,  prepared  for 
university  or  college,  have  ranked  with  the  honor  students  of  the  most  famous  preparatory  schools 
of  the  United  States.  The  Normal  and  Model  are  co-educational  institutions,  support  a number  of 
literary  societies,  of  which  the  oldest  is  the  Tliencanic,  sustain  a school  paper,  “The  Signal,”  now 
ten  years  old,  maintain  active  athletic  and  musical  organizations,  and  an  alumni  association 
founded  in  1889. 

The  original  cost  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  was  $155,000,  now  increased  to  $380,000.  In 
1890  new  buildings  were  erected,  and  in  1893  the  gymnasium  was  completed,  making  the  schools 
thoroughly  equipped.  During  the  years  since  1855,  the  Normal  has  graduated  1,750  students, 
whilst  the  Model  has  among  its  alumni  and  alumnae,  men  and  women  who  have  become  prominent 
in  State  affairs.  The  Model 
School  and  the  Boarding  Halls 
are  self-supporting.  The  Nor- 
mal School  is  aided  by  a $28,  - 
000  annual  appropriation  from 
the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Principals  of  the 
Schools  have  been  William  F. 

Phelps,  1855-1865 ; John  S. 

Hart,  1865-1871  ; LeAvis  M. 

Johnson,  1871-1876  ; Wash- 
ington A.  Hasbrouck,  1876- 
1889,  since  which  time  James 
M.  Green  has  served  in  that 
capacity.  Dr.  James  Monroe 
Green  was  horn  at  Succasunna, 

Morris  county,  New  Jersey, 

August  29th,  1851.  After 
passing  through  the  district 
school  at  his  home,  he  entered 
the  New  Jersey  State  Model 
School  and  later  the  New 
Jersey  State  Normal  School, 
graduating  from  the  latter  in 
1870. 

For  one  year  he  taught 
school  at  Morris  Plains,  New 
Jersey,  and  three  years  at 
Long  Branch.  He  then  en- 
tered Dickinson  College  in  the 
fall  of  1874,  and  after  two 

years  in  that  institution  was  called  to  the  Principalship  of  the  Long  Branch  High  School.  With 
rare  ambition  he  completed  His  college  course  as  a non-resident  student,  and  received  his  honorary 
degrees.  He  also  pursued  a special  non-resident  course  in  connection  with  the  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University,  and  received  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  Ph.D.  upon  examination.  He  has  been  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  educational  interests  of  New  Jersey  for  twenty  years,  and  has  served 
on  numerous  committees,  such  as  the  School  Law,  and  has  read  many  papers  at  County  and 
State  Institutes. 

Among  the  offices  which  Dr.  Green  has  held  are  those  of  President  of  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers’  Association,  in  1881,  and  President  of  New  Jersey  Sanitary  Association,  - in  1886. 
He  represented  New  Jersey  in  National  Department  of  Superintendence  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
in  1887.  Upon  October  8th,  1878,  he  married  Caroline  Estelle  Morris.  They  have  two  children, 
Lucile  and  Bayard  Monroe.  Dr.  Green  is  a member  of  State  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
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The  Masonic  Temple. 

One  of  the  first  attempts  to  build  a Masonic  Hall  in  Trenton  was  on  March  1st,  1SG0,  when 
the  Masonic  Hall  Association  of  the  city  of  Trenton  was  incorporated  with  a capital  stock  of 
§50,000,  divided  into  shares  of  §20  each. 

The  corporators  were  Jonathan  S.  Fish,  David  Naar,  Joseph  H.  Hough,  M illiam  R.  Clapp, 
John  Woolverton,  Thomas  J.  Corson,  Edward  \Y.  Scuddcr,  Harper  Crozer,  William  T.  Nicholson, 
Andrew  Dutcher,  Elias  Phillips,  James  S.  Aitkin  and  William  \\  . L.  Phillips. 

The  Masonic  Temple  of  the  city  of  Trenton  is  a particularly  handsome  structure,  gracing  the 
northwest  corner  of  State  and  Warren  streets.  The  site  of  the  building  was  purchased  for  $08,200. 
In  the  erection  of  the  building,  particular  stress  was  laid  upon  these  considerations:  Proper 
accommodations  for  the  fraternity  whose  name  the  building  bears  ; the  securing  of  the  largest 

amount  of  revenue  for  the 
outlay,  and  the  erection  of 
an  edifice  that  would  be  a 
credit  to  the  order  as  well  as 
an  ornament  to  the  city.  The 
plans  of  the  structure  were 
designed  by  Architect  William 
A.  Poland,  of  Trenton,  and  the 
various  contracts  were  awarded 
May  4th,  1884.  Upon  the  six- 
teenth of  June,  1884,  the  cor- 
ner-stone was  laid  with  impos- 
ing Masonic  ceremonies.  The 
building  was  occupied  about 
May  1st,  1885.  The  Temple 
as  it  at  present  stands  has  cost 
about  §80,000,  its  affairs  being 
managed  by  a stock  company. 

The  first  lioorof  the  build- 
ing is  devoted  to  stores,  the 
corner  store  being  occupied  by 
Britton,  the  druggist.  The 
second  floor  is  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Masonic  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  The  auditorium,  which  is  a large  assembly-room,  is  also  the  armory  of  Company  A,  of 
the  Seventh  Regiment.  This  assembly-room  has  also  been  used  for  theatrical  purposes  and  for 
entertainments  of  a social  character.  Other  Masonic  bodies,  local  and  State  lodges,  meet  in  the 
building.  The  upper  rooms  of  the  structure  are  devoted  to  Rider’s  business  college  and  the  gym- 
nasium thereto  attached. 

Early  Masonry  in  Trenton  is  directly  associated  with  the  old  Masonic  Hall,  on  Front  and 
South  Willow  streets.  The  corner-stone  of  this  edifice  was  laid  upon  the  nineteenth  day  of  August, 
1793,  the  structure  being  erected  by  Trenton  Lodge,  No.  5,  and  owned  by  this  lodge  until  1869. 
Shortly  before  this  period  Taylor  Opera  House  was  completed,  and  No.  5 moved  into  the 
lodge-rooms  in  that  building.  Since  1869,  the  old  Masonic  Temple  has  been  used  as  a place  of 
residence  and  for  small  store  purposes. 


The  Old  Masonic  Temple. 


The  City  Hall. 

The  present  City  Hall  was  built  in  the  year  1837.  It  was  a three-story  building,  the  mansard 
roof  portion  not  being  erected  until  within  the  last  few  years.  The  State  street  side  was  devoted  to 
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stores,  as,  in  1844,  the  City  Hall  Committee  were  instructed  to  rent  the  offices  and  rooms  to  such 
people  as  they  might  deem  proper.  By  virtue  of  the  first  charter  of  the  city,  the  Mayor,  Recorder 
and  Aldermen  of  Trenton  were 
empowered  to  hold  a court  of 
‘ ‘ General  Quarter  Sessions  of 
the  Peace,”  which  provision 
was  soon  repealed.  In  accord- 
ance therewith,  the  Council 
Chamber  was  fitted  with  a 
Judges’  bench,  which  extended 
along  the  north  side  of  the 
room,  and  which  was  used 
until  a recent  period. 

In  the  early  days  of  the 
City  Hall,  the  building  con- 
tained a large  assemblage- 
room,  which  was  used  for  pub- 
lic meetings,  lectures,  “shows” 
and  exhibitions.  At  this 
period,  the  “saloon,”  as  it  was 
called,  divided  the  honors 
with  Temperance  Hall,  Taylor 
Opera  House  not  being  built 
until  1867. 

Alterations  have  been 
made  in  the  arrangements  of 
the  City  Hall,  although  the 
general  outline  of  the  building 
remains  as  it  was  fifty  years 
ago.  In  1883,  the  facade  of 
the  building  was  renovated,  and  the  former  police  station,  on  the  north  of  the  edifice,  was  devoted 
to  other  municipal  purposes.  At  a later  time,  the  cells  were  torn  out,  as  the  entire  police  system 
had  been  transferred  to  the  Central  Precinct  Station. 


St.  Francis  Hospital. 

St.  Francis  Hospital  was  established  in  the  year  1870,  the  foundation-stone  for  the  first  building 
being  laid  on  October  15th  of  that  year.  The  hospital  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  Corrigan  on  May 
31st,  1874.  The  grounds  upon  which  the  main  building  stands  were  purchased  for  $1,800,  from 
Samuel  K.  Wilson.  On  the  purchase-money  he  received  $500  in  cash,  and  generously  donated  the 
remainder.  The  corner-stone  of  the  chapel  was  laid  on  December  8th,  1879,  and  was  dedicated  by 
Bishop  Corrigan  on  March  25th,  1880.  The  remainder  of  the  beautiful  grounds  that  surround  the 
hospital,  were  purchased  in  1888,  for  $20,000.  In  1889,  on  another  part  of  the  grounds,  separated 
from  the  main  hospital,  St.  Joseph’s  was  built  for  contagious  diseases.  On  April  28th,  1895,  the 
corner-stone,  for  the  new  wing  in  course  of  erection,  was  laid  by  Bishop  McFaul. 

St.  Francis  Hospital  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
approved  by  the  Governor,  at  the  ninety-seventh  session,  February  12th,  1873.  Since  that  time 
almost  10,000  patients  have  been  received  at  the  hospital,  and  more  than  that  number  of  outside 
patients  have  been  treated.  The  devoted  Daughters  of  St.  Francis  know  no  rest,  and  they  are  truly 
blessed  by  the  sick  and  suffering  throughout  the  State.  No  question  is  asked  with  regard  to  religion 
or  color.  Everyone’s  faith  is  respected  and  never  interfered  with.  The  people  of  Trenton  have 
always  recognized  the  good  work  that  this  institution  is  doing.  The  Sisters  bear  testimony  to  their 
generosity  on  every  occasion  that  they  appeal  to  them.  With  a philanthropy  worthy  of  their  noble 
calling  the  leading  physicians  of  the  city  devote  their  time  gratuitously  to  the  sick  of  the  hospital, 
u 
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The  noble  work  they  do  is  a subject  of  praise  not  only  in  this  city  but  also  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. The  present  members  of  the  staff  are  Cornelius  Shepherd,  M.  D.,  President  of  Staff  ; B.W. 
MeGalliard,  M.D.,  Secretary,  and  Frank  Cantwell,  M.D.,  Curator.  Attending  Surgeons — Thomas 
H.  McKenzie,  C.  Shepherd  and  F.  V.  Cantwell.  Attending  Physicians — Richard  R.  Rogers,  Horace 


St.  Francis  Hospital. 


G.  Norton  and  B.  \V.  MeGalliard.  Gynaecologist — Dr.  H.  G.  Wetherill.  Oculist — Nelson  B. 
Oli pliant,  M.D.  Since  its  formation  Sister  M.  Hyacinth  lias  been  in  charge.  The  success  of  the 
hospital  shows  how  well  everything  has  prospered  under  her  management. 


Mercer  Hospital. 

Mercer  Hospital  is  located  on  Bellevue  avenue,  in  the  western  portion  of  the  city  of  Trenton, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  State.  The  hospital  was  formally  dedicated 
upon  the  twentieth  of  March,  1895.  .Just  ten  years  before  the  dedicatory  services,  a conference 
with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a hospital  was  held  at  the  residence  of  the  late  Hon.  Barker 
Gummere,  which  in  1888  resulted  in  a movement  toward  the  establishment  of  a Protestant  hospital. 
A certificate  of  organization  of  the  “Trenton  Hospital,”  bearing  date  November  19th,  was  recorded. 
The  management  of  the  hospital  was  vested  in  a Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  Caleb  S.  Green, 
Samuel  K.  Wilson,  Edward  Grant  Cook,  W.  W.  L.  Phillips,  Charles  E.  Green,  W.  II.  Skirm.  W. 
L.  Dayton,  II.  P.  Wilson,  T.  C.  Hill,  W.  M.  Banning,  W.  H.  Brokaw,  John  II.  Stewart,  William 
S.  Yard,  C.  P.  Britton,  J.  H.  Blackwell.  The  Board  of  Directors,  however,  never  organized. 

The  name  of  Dr.  William  W.  L.  Phillips,  now  Surgeon  of  the  National  Soldiers’  Home,  in 
Virginia,  is  next  indissolubly  connected  with  the  Mercer  Hospital  movement.  In  February,  1892, 
Mrs.  Louisa,  widow  of  Harvey  Fisk,  with  her  son,  Harvey  Edward  Fisk,  made  a proposition  to  aid 
the  enterprise  by  the  conveyance  of  desirable  lots  of  land  on  Bellevue  and  Rutherford  avenues  as  a 
site  for  the  proposed  hospital.  Dr.  Phillips  thereupon  sent  a circular  letter  to  the  corporation  of  the 
Trenton  Hospital  and  other  persons  interested  in  the  matter.  In  response  to  this  letter  the  following 
gentlemen  met  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Phillips,  on  March  8th,  1892,  and  organized  a new  hospital 
corporation,  under  the  name  of  the  Mercer  Hospital : Vice  Chancellor  John  T.  Bird,  Dr.  W.  W.  L. 
Phillips,  lit.  Rev.  John  Scarborough,  Rev.  John  Dixon,  Hon.  William  S.  Yard,  Samuel  K.  Wilson, 
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Charles  E.  Green,  W.  L.  Dayton,  Richard  P.  Wilson,  Elmer  E.  Green,  John  H.  Scudder,  Samuel 
S.  Webber,  Frank  0.  Briggs,  William  M.  Banning. 

The:  articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Mercer  Hospital  were  filed  on  April  12th,  1892.  In  January, 
1893,  a letter  was  received  from  Harvey  Fisk  & Sons,  by  which  the  lot  on  Bellevue  avenue  was 
donated  to  provide  a site  for  “a  public  hospital,  which  shall  be  for  all  classes,  without  distinction 
of  race  or  creed.  ’ ’ 

On  the  first  Monday  in  F ebruary,  1893,  the  first  annual  meeting  was  held.  The  finance  committee, 
on  September  19th,  1893,  reported  $20, 110  subscribed  in  addition  to  land  donated  by  Mrs.  Fisk’s  sons. 

The  location  of  the  Mercer  Hospital  is  admirable,  commanding  a wide  sweep  of  river  valley 
above  the  “Falls,”  and  situated  upon  a ridge  of  land,  high  above  the  smoke  and  dust  of  the  city. 

So  much  of  the  buildings  as  have  been  completed,  have  been  built  with  the  intention  of  carrying 
out  what  is  known  as  the  pavilion  system.  The  administration  building,  which  now  stands  com- 
pleted, will  form  a center,  from  which,  as  necessity  may  require,  or  as  the  funds  are  contributed, 
wings  or  wards  will  be  built 
extending  from  it  and  con- 
necting with  it  by  what  are 
termed  service  buildings. 

The  corner-stone  of  the 
administration  building  was 
laid  on  September  14th,  1893, 
with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

The  administration  build- 
ing is  a very  handsome  struc- 
ture, seventy-one  feet  wide, 
forty-four  feet  deep,  and  fifty- 
four  feet  in  height.  It  has 
three  stories  and  is  constructed 
of  stretcher  red  brick,  trimmed 
in  the  modern  ideas  of  orna- 
mentation. An  imposing- 
port  cochere  guards  the  en- 
trance, which  is  reached  by 
a flight  of  broad  steps.  The 
basement,  which  extends  under 
the  entire  building,  will  be 
used  for  the  domestic  service  of  the  house.  It  contains  a kitchen,  servants’  dining-room, 
matron’s  office,  reception-room,  medical  board,  library  and  trustees’  room,  together  with  several 
closets,  instrument  cupboards  and  rooms  for  medical  and  surgical  supplies. 

On  the  second  floor  are  four  rooms,  each  of  which  is  furnished  by  subscriptions  from  the  Presby- 
terian, Episcopal  and  Methodist  churches  of  the  city,  and  one  room  furnished  by  the  Lawrenceville 
School.  On  this  floor  is  also  a children’s  ward,  furnished  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Dayton  and  Miss  Dayton. 
The  diet  kitchen,  nurses’  room,  matron’s  room  and  water-closets  are  also  on  this  floor.  On  the  third 
floor  are  three  wards,  containing  four  private  beds,  twenty-five  ward  beds  and  six  children’s  cribs. 

The  operating-room  is  situated  in  the  northwest  corner  on  the  main  floor,  and  has  a tiled  floor, 
with  walls  of  glazed  brick,  and  glass  on  three  sides.  The  interior  finish  of  the  building  is  in  hard 
wood  in  the  natural  color.  Through  the  generosity  of  the  Fisk  family  a house  on  Rutherford  avenue 
now  belongs  to  the  hospital,  and  use  will  be  made  of  it  as  occasion  requires. 

The  present  Board  of  Directors  is  composed  of  W.  L.  Dayton,  S.  K.  Wilson,  Charles  E.  Green, 
E.  G.  Cook,  W.  S.  Hancock,  R.  P.  Wilson,  John  Scarborough,  John  Dixon,  W.  W.  L.  Phillips, 
W.  II.  Skirm,  W.  II.  Brokaw,  E.  Gybbon  Spillsbury,  W.  S.  Yard,  H.  H.  Hamid,  J.  H.  Scudder, 
W.  M.  Lanning,  R.  A.  Donnelly,  E.  E.  Green. 

The  medical  and  surgical  staff  is  made  up  as  follows  : Consulting  Surgeons — Drs.  Id.  G. 
Wetherill  and  C.  H.  Mcllwaine.  Consulting  Physicians — Drs.  William  Elmer  and  W.  W.  L.  Phillips. 
Visiting  Surgeons— Drs.  H.  M.  Weeks,  N.  B.  Oliphant,  Joseph  B.  Shaw,  I.  M.  Shepherd,  J.  S. 
Jamieson.  Visiting  Physicians — Drs.  C.  F.  Adams,  W.  S.  Lalor,  C.  H.  Dunham,  W.  A.  Clark, 
FI.  G.  Norton. 
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The  Trenton  City  Hospital. 

Under  the  active  interest  taken  by  a number  of  public-spirited  citizens,  looking  toward  the 
establishment  of  a hospital,  their  efforts  were  at  last  rewarded.  After  several  years  of  preparatory 
labors,  the  Trenton  City  Hospital  was  incorporated  May  17th,  1887.  Soon  thereafter,  the  incorpo- 
rators opened  and  conducted  a free  dispensary  at  No.  7 North  Stockton  street  for  two  years. 
During  the  successful  operation  of  the  dispensary,  the  need  for  a hospital  was  so  apparent  that  the 
incorporators  gathered  about  them  a Board  of  Managers,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  such  an 
institution.  After  a short  time,  a property  was  purchased  on  Brunswick  avenue,  and  suitably 
renovated  and  equipped  for  hospital  purposes.  The  location  of  the  hospital  is  all  that  could  he 
desired,  while  the  salubrious  surroundings  are  conducive  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  patients. 

The  hospital  was  dedicated  June  6th,  1889.  Repairs  being  completed  and  a competent  nurse 
secured,  it  was  ready  for  the  reception  of  patients  on  November  1st,  1889.  During  the  year,  or  up 

to  December  1st,  1890,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  patients  were  admitted  to  the  hospital. 

The  property  which  was  purchased  belonged 
to  William  Ivins,  Esquire,  and  is  a house  of 
the  colonial  type,  40  x 60  feet,  with  eight  rooms 
for  patients  and  an  operating-room. 

The  following  is  the  present  Board  of  Man- 
agers : Joseph  Y.  Banning,  Eugene  S.  Davis, 
William  A.  Wells,  Hon.  George  M.  Robeson, 
Hon.  Barton  B.  Hutchinson,  Rev.  Joseph  E. 
Smith,  D.  1).,  Rev.  Edward  J.  Knight,  Ross 
Slack,  Hon.  John  W.  Cornell,  Eugene  B.  Witte, 
M.D.,  George  II.  Poulson,  Rev.  Charles  II. 
Elder,  Prof.  Thomas  Landon,  Colonel  James  S. 
Kiger,  Oliver  0.  Bowman,  John  Guild  Muir- 
heid,  Amos  A.  Randall,  Rev.  George  C.  Had- 
dock, Rev.  William  S.  Voorhis,  Frank  J.  Eppele, 
Jacob  L.  Herold.  President,  Hon.  George  M. 
Robeson  ; Vice  Presidents,  Rev.  E.  J.  Knight,  Hon.  Barton  B.  Hutchinson  ; Secretary,  Colonel 
James  S.  Kiger;  Treasurer,  Eugene  S.  Davis,  Esquire;  Superintendent,  Dr.  E.  B.  Witte  ; Super- 
vising Nurse,  Miss  Ida  F.  Giles.  The  Medical  and  Surgical  Staff  is  composed  of  Surgeon-in-Chief, 
Dr.  E.  B.  Witte ; Visiting  Physicians,  Dr.  A.  W.  Atkinson,  Dr.  A.  S.  Fell,  Dr.  J.  H.  McCullough, 
Dr.  W.  W.  Wooley ; Consulting  Physicians,  Dr.  W.  H.  G.  Griffith,  Dr.  W.  G.  McCullough,  Dr. 
A.  K.  Kline,  Dr.  E.  B.  Witte. 

It  lias  been  the  aim  of  the  Managers  to  establish  not  only  a well-equipped  hospital,  but  a 
Training  School  for  Nurses,  so  that  the  usefulness  of  the  institution  might  extend  beyond  its  narrow 
confines.  The  Board  of  Managers  and  Faculty  of  the  school  are  exerting  every  effort  in  their 
power  to  make  this  branch  of  the  enterprise  as  great  a success  as  the  hospital  itself.  The  course  of 
study  embraces  everything  of  theoretical  and  practical  value  to  a nurse  in  the  discharge  of  her 
duties,  and  makes  her  competent  and  at  ease  with  any  emergency  that  may  present  itself  in  the  sick- 
room. Besides  the  lecture  course,  which  extends  over  a period  of  six  months  in  each  year  for  two 
years,  each  student  is  expected  to  spend  a certain  time  in  the  dietary  department,  where  she  will 
he  obliged  to  prepare  the  various  alimentary  substances  for  the  sick. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  school  must  pass  a preliminary  examination,  both  mental  and 
physical,  and  furnish  a certificate  of  good  moral  character  from  some  minister  of  the  gospel.  At 
the  close  of  the  two-years’  course,  rigid  examinations  are  held,  and  the  successful  candidates  receive 
a diploma.  The  Training  School  was  opened  on  October  22d,  1890,  by  appropriate  exercises, 
consisting  of  music,  prayers  and  addresses.  After  the  rendition  of  some  select  music,  and  prayer 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Davis,  Dr.  E.  B.  Witte  delivered  the  address  of  the  occasion. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  school,  there  have  been  ten  graduates,  all  of  whom  have  become 
excellent  nurses. 
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To  Dr.  E.  B.  Witte,  Dean  of  the  Training  School  and  one  of  the  leading  homoeopathic  physicians 
not  only  in  Trenton  hut  in  New  Jersey,  credit  must  be  largely  given  for  the  successful  maintenance 
of  the  institution.  Often,  practically  single-handed,  he  has  fought  overtowering  difficulties,  thereby 
removing  opposition  to  the  hospital  and  the  homoeopathic  treatment  therein  employed.  At  the 
present  time,  the  hospital  is  in  a prosperous  condition.  Extensive  preparations  are  being  made  for 
the  erection  of  new  buildings,  to  the  end  that  the  institution  shall  increase  its  plan  and  scope  of 
usefulness. 


State  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

To  Dr.  Lyndon  A.  Smith,  of  Newark,  belongs  the  credit  of  directing  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  New  Jersey  to  the  needs  of  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  This  was  at  an  address  delivered 
before  the  State  Medical  Society.  In  1842  a joint  resolution  passed  the  Legislature,  authorizing 
Governor  Pennington  to  appoint  commissioners  to  collect  information  in  regard  to  the  number  and 
condition  of  the  insane  in  the  State,  and  if  an  asylum  was  deemed  necessary,  to  ascertain  the  best 
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locality  for  the  same,  the  cost  of  its  erection,  and  like  data.  This  commission  consisted  of  Lewis 
Condict,  James  Parker  and  John  Clement. 

They  reported  to  the  Legislature  in  November,  1842,  when  it  appeared  that  there  were  over  four 
hundred  persons  in  New  Jersey  who  needed  treatment.  The  matter,  however,  failed  to  awaken  gen- 
eral interest  and  it  was  not  until  1845,  when  Miss  Dorothea  L.  Dix,  of  Massachusetts,  memorialized 
the  Legislature,  that  any  action  was  taken.  Miss  Dix  visited  the  various  commitment  places  designed 
for  the  insane  poor  of  the  State,  and  urgently  commended  to  the  Legislature  the  subject  of  providing 
an  asylum  for  their  care  and  cure.  Moved  by  the  disinterested  efforts  and  appeal  of  this  dis- 
tinguished and  philanthropic  lady,  the  Legislature  appointed  a joint  committee,  which  reported  in 
favor  of  prompt  action.  The  same  year  commissioners  were  appointed  to  select  a suitable  site,  and 
an  appropriation  made  of  $10,000  to  pay  for  the  same,  and  $25,000  toward  the  erection  of  the 
building.  These  commissioners  were  Daniel  Haines,  Thomas  Arrowsmith,  John  S.  Condict,  Joseph 
Saunders  and  Maurice  Beasley. 

The  commissioners,  after  visiting  various  localities,  determined  on  the  one  upon  which  the 
building  now  stands. 
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In  1845,  the  Governor  appointed  Eli  T.  Cooley,  Calvin  Howell  and  Samuel  Rush  as  commis- 
sioners to  contract  for  and  superintend  the  erection  of  the  building ; and  after  visiting  various 
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institutions  for  the  insane  in  other  States  and  examining  many  plans,  adopted  the  draft  of  design 
hv  Dr.  T.  S.  Kirkbride,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  from  which  a working  plan 
was  subsequently  made. 

This  institution  is  located 
in  Ewing  township,  northwest 
of  the  city  of  Trenton,  and  near 
the  Delaware  river.  The  build- 
ing is  1 milt  of  reddish  sandstone 
(from  the  Ewing  quarries  on 
the  premises),  laid  in  rubble 
and  broken  range  work,  and 
pointed,  with  hammer-dressed 
stone  for  base.  The  erection 
of  the  Asylum  was  done  by 
William  Phillips  and  Joseph 
Whittaker,  of  Trenton — the 
builders  of'  the  State  House. 

It  was  opened  for  the  reception 
of  patients  May  15th,  1848. 

Numerous  additions  were  made 
to  the  buildings  from  time  to 
time.  The  ‘ ‘ Legislative  Man- 
ual  ’ ’ states  that  under  the  state  hospital  fob  thd  insane  (New  building). 

direction  of  the  present  Super- 
intendent, Dr.  J.  W.  Ward,  a fine  greenhouse  has  been  added.  He  has  introduced  many  new 
plans  and  devices  for  the  comfort  and  amusement  of  the  patients.  Handsome  pictures  have  been 
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liung  up  in  the  wards  and  dormitories  of  the  patients.  Flowers  and  amusements  of  various 
kinds,  with  tableaux,  dancing,  concerts  and  performances  in  the  theater,  tend  toward  the  restora- 
tion of  the  mental  health  of  the  inmates.  In  1889,  a large  new  building  was  erected. 


Ti-ie  Odd  Fellows’  Home. 

The  Odd  Fellows’  Home,  for  aged  and  indigent  members,  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  the 
Scotch  road  and  Pennington  avenue  and  is  owned  and  managed  by  a corporation  composed  of  about 
sixty  lodges  and  encampments  of  New  Jersey.  Each  lodge  and  encampment  holding  membership 
in  said  corporation  is  entitled  to  send  members  as  inmates  at  the  ratio  of  one  for  each  one  hundred 
members.  The  Home  is  maintained  by  the  assessment  of  one  cent  per  week  for  each  member  of' 
the  lodges  represented.  In  1884,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  . Jersey  appointed  a committee  to 
consider  the  feasibility  of  establishing  such  a Home.  The  site  Avas  purchased  in  1887,  and  it  Avas 
formally  dedicated  June  14th,  1888,  by  Grand  Master  Joseph  Greaves. 

This  property  Avas  formerly  occupied  by  Dr.  Janeway  and  by  him  sold  to  Adam  Clark.  The 
house  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a grove  and  is  a commodious  building. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  Trenton,  as  at  present  constituted,  Avas  organized  in 
the  fall  of  1886,  Avith  Judge  William  M.  Lanning  as  President,  R.  M.  Anderson  as  Recording 
Secretary,  Samuel  L.  Baily  as  Treasurer.  Its  first  quarters  were  at  83  West  State  street,  or  “Con- 
cordia Hall,”  now  owned  by  the  “ Sunday  Advertiser, ” where  it  occupied  part  of  a store  on  the 
ground  floor.  Later,  as  the  work  greAV,  the  entire  store  was  put  to  the  use  of  the  Association.  The 
first  General  Secretary  was  E.  Tabor  Thompson,  who  was  succeeded  in  1887  by  R.  Howard  Taylor. 
W.  A.  Venter,  the  present  General  Secretary,  succeeded  Mr.  Taylor  in  November  of  1889. 

After  serving  a little  less  than  a year,  Judge  Lanning  resigned  and  Avas  succeeded  by  Mr.  Sering 
P.  Dunham  as  President,  who  held  this  office  for  nearly  four  years,  and  on  Mr.  Dunham’s  resigna- 
tion, Mr.  J.  A.  Campbell,  who  is  still  serving  in  that  capacity,  Avas  elected  to  fill  that  position.  Mr. 
Anderson  has  continued  as  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Association  since  its  organization  ; Mr.  Baily 
resigned  as  Treasurer  a year  ago  last  December,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Case  being  elected  in  his  stead. 

Like  all  associations  of  a similar  character,  the  departments  and  lines  of  work  of  the  Trenton 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  are  varied  and  extensive.  The  old  rooms  at  33  West  State 
street  soon  greAV  too  small  for  the  work  of  the  institution,  and  during  the  season  of  1889  and  1890 
the  churches  of  the  city  Avere  utilized  for  the  religious  services,  and  various  halls  for  entertainments 
and  other  gatherings  ; soon  this  arrangement  became  inexpedient,  and  a suite  of  rooms  Avere  occu- 
pied in  the  Baker  Building,  the  gymnasium  Avas  located  in  Masonic  Hall  Building,  Library  Hall 
Avas  engaged  tAvice  a Aveek  for  entertainments,  and  the  religious  services  Avere  held  in  the  Opera 
House  and  the  churches. 

In  the  spring  of  1892  the  massive  building  on  East  State  street  Avas  begun  by  the  Association, 
this  movement  being  made  possible  through  the  efforts  of  its  Building  Committee,  headed  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Fred.  .J.  Slade,  who  secured  a total  of  $105,000  for  the  building  and  lot. 
The  structure  is  tAVO  hundred  and  tAventy-eight  feet  deep,  fifty-six  feet  front,  four  stories  high,  con- 
taining a commodious  hall  seating  nearly  one  thousand  people,  a very  fine  gymnasium,  bath-rooms, 
locker-rooms  and  bowling-alleys  in  the  athletic  department ; parlors,  reading-rooms,  recreation- 
rooms  and  educational  class-rooms. 

The  building  Avas  furnished  by  the  ladies  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  at  a cost  of  about  $6,000, 
and  no  more  commodious  edifice  exists  in  this  section  of  the  country  for  the  work  of  the  Young- 
Men’s  Christian  Association  than  in  Trenton. 

The  membership  of  the  institution  is  large,  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  men 
and  boys  being  enrolled,  and  the  Avork  of  the  Association  has  spread,  so  that  iioav  a large  building 
is  occupied  on  Perry  street  by  its  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Department,  Avhich  numbers  one  hundred 
and  tAvelve  members,  Avliile  the  State  Schools  Department  numbers  sixty-tAVO  members.  The 
Woman’s  Auxiliary,  the  first  President  of  which  Avas  Mrs.  James  Moses,  has  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  members,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Dale  being  the  present  President. 
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For  four  years  the  Association  has  maintained  the  largest  and  most  aggressive  religious  work 
for  men  in  the  country,  the  average  attendance  at  the  Sunday  afternoon  song  service  alone  averaging 
one  thousand  and  sixty-two  for  last  year,  and  in  addition  four  Bible  classes  and  live  other  religious 
services  for  men  are  held  each  week.  The  entertainments  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Associa- 
tion during  the  past  few  years  have  ranked  very  high,  the  best  attractions  from  the  concert  and 
lyceum  platform  being  brought  to  this  city. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  gymnasium,  a fine  athletic  field  of  seven  acres  has  recently  been  opened, 
and  the  bicycle  club,  base-hall,  foot-hall  and  tennis  sections  as  well  as  the  basket-ball  and  other 
teams  of  the  gymnasium  have  ranked  very  high. 

On  the  whole,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Trenton  has  been  a most  prosperous 

and  active  organization,  but 
the  Directors  arc  planning 
for  even  a larger  and  better 
work  during  the  coming  year 
than  has  ever  been  enjoyed  in 
the  past. 


The  Woman’s  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  Building. 


Upon  the  twenty-ninth 
day  of  February,  1876,  the 
Woman’s  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  No.  1,  of  Trenton, 
was  organized  in  the  old  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Rooms,  then  situated  on 
the  second  floor  of  20  and  22 
East  State  street,  the  chief  aim 
being  the  reclamation  of  the 
drunkard  through  the  power 
of  the  Gospel. 

During  the  nineteen  years 
of  work  the  following  ladies 
have  served  as  Presidents : 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Allen,  Miss  Anne 
T.  Baily,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Rice,  Mrs. 
M.  E. ' Gaskill,  Mrs.  R.  M. 
Anderson. 

Upon  East  State  street, 

Union  Library.  next  to  the  pOSt-offi.CC,  is  the 

Woman’s  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  building,  containing  the  Union  Library.  This  handsome  structure  of  brownstone  and 
brick  was  dedicated  in  1890.  Upon  the  lower  floor  is  a room  for  religious  services  and  upon  the  third 
story,  a hall  used  for  public  entertainments.  The  library,  upon  the  second  floor,  is  well  equipped  in 
many  particulars,  although  lacking  in  funds  necessary  to  enlarge  its  field  of  usefulness.  Being  the 
only  free  library  in  the  city  of  a general  character,  and  the  sole  resort  of  scholars  of  the  State  and 
public  schools,  this  library  appeals  to  the  generosity  of  the  liberally-disposed  citizens. 

In  1879  they  obtained  possession  of  the  remnants  of  the  old  Trenton  Library,  numbering  one 
thousand  five  hundred  books,  and  the  old  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library,  which  amounted  in  all  to  two  thou- 
sand books.  They  continued  the  free  reading-room  and  circulating  library.  By  perseverance  and 
untiring  energy  this  library  now  numbers  seven  thousand  volumes,  besides  many  of  the  leading 
periodicals  and  magazines  of  the  day. 

The  enterprise,  appealing  to  those  philanthropically  inclined,  was  soon  to  be  transferred  to 
more  commodious  quarters.  To  this  end  Miss  Mary  Jane  Morton  aided  so  worthy  a cause  by  a 
gift  of  81,000. 
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A stock  company,  with  a capital  of  $30,000,  was  formed  and  known  as  the  Union  Library 
Company.  The  stock  was  subscribed  for  by  public-spirited  citizens,  and  the  substantial  brick  and 
stone  building  thirty-six  by  eighty  feet,  two  and  a half  stories  high,  was  erected,  and  according  to 
the  terms  of  subscription  was  let  or  leased  to  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  No.  1,  for 
a term  of  ten  years,  at  the  nominal  rent  of  one  dollar  per  annum.  Jonathan  Steward,  William  I. 
Vannest,  Philip  P.  Dunn,  Samuel  L.  Baily,  Samuel  K.  Wilson,  John  Taylor  and  Henry  B.  Howell 
constituted  the  first  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Library  Company,  under  whose  supervision  the  build- 
ing was  erected  on  the  lot  on  East  State  street,  adjoining  the  post-office,  and  put  into  the  possession 
of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  the  winter  of  1885  ; the  first  floor  being  occupied  by  the  library,  the  basement 
for  meetings,  janitor’s  apartments,  and  other  work  connected  with  the  Union,  the  second  floor  as  a 
lecture  hall,  with  a seating  capacity  of  four  hundred  and  fifty. 

Although  this  organization  began  with  only  thirty-two  members  and  with  but  one  line  of  work, 
it  has  broadened  and  grown  until  there  are  one  hundred  and  seventy  members  at  the  present  time, 
with  a number  of  branches  which  have  been  formed  by  active  members,  and  the  lines  of  work  are 
at  the  present  writing,  carried  on  by  the  following  committees  : Loyal  Temperance  Legion,  Distribu- 
tion of  Temperance  Literature,  Saturday  Night  and  Public  Meetings,  Christmas  Mission,  Work  for 
District  Messenger  Boys  and  Bootblacks,  Press  Work,  Cottage  Meetings,  Meetings  for  Poor  Mothers, 
Almshouse  Visitation,  Jail  Visitation,  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission  in  the  State  Prison,  Health  and 
Heredity,  Library  Committee,  Temperance  and  Sabbath-Schools,  Sabbath  Observance,  Committee 
on  Scientific  Instruction. 


Taylor  Opera  House. 

Previous  to  the  erection  of  the  Opera  House,  which  lias  become  an  historic  figure  on  South 
Broad  street,  public  assemblages  in  the  city  of  Trenton  were  usually  held  in  Temperance  Hall,  the 
City  Hall  or  in  the  old  T.  B.  Taylor  grocery  building.  The  close  of  the  late  Rebellion  and  the 
return  of  peace  gave  an  impetus  to  a movement  that  Trenton  should  have  a building  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  public  meetings  and  entertainments.  The  matter  was  discussed  until  1866,  ivhen  the 
Hon.  John  Taylor  purchased  the  present  site  of  the  Opera  House,  with  a view  to  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  building  thereon.  This  action  was  met  with  opposition  by  certain  citizens  who  had  already 
selected  the  State  Street  House — the  old  Executive  Mansion — as  the  proper  site.  The  ‘ ‘ Union 
Sentinel,”  then  a leading  city  paper,  stated  that  Senator  Taylor’s  scheme  of  erecting  a place  of 
amusement  had  been  abandoned  and  that  the  State  street  site  had  been  chosen.  The  next  morning 
after  this  observation  appeared  work  was  commenced  upon  the  Opera  House,  and  in  a few  months 
the  beautiful  edifice  was  open  to  the  public.  Nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of  the  State  street 
project. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  Opera  House  was,  and  is,  occupied  by  stores,  Gen.  Richard  A.  Don- 
nelly being  the  first  occupant.  One  of  these  stores  was  formerly  used  as  the  post-office.  Lodge- 
rooms  and  a large  assembly-room  are  located  in  the  second  and  third  stories,  whilst  the  basement 
has  always  been  used  for  restaurant  purposes. 

Although  in  use  for  nearly  thirty  years,  Taylor  Opera  House  has  still  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  finest  provincial  theaters  in  the  United  States.  Frequently  renovated,  notably  in  the 
summer  of  1887,  constant  changes  have  been  made  which  give  a metropolitan  aspect  to  the  house. 
With  a large  and  well-equipped  stage,  good  scenery,  a seating  capacity  of  sixteen  hundred  and 
excellent  ventilation,  Taylor  Opera  House  has  defied  competition.  Used  for  political  assemblages, 
for  the  inauguration  of  Governors,  for  commencements  of  schools  and  for  purely  dramatic  purposes, 
the  walls  of  this  theater  have  inclosed  men  world-famous  in  the  professions,  politicians  of  national 
reputation  and  stage  folk  of  enduring  prominence.  The  present  manager  is  Harry  C.  Taylor,  who, 
in  1886,  succeeded  his  father,  the  Hon.  John  Taylor. 

The  Inter-State  Fair. 

In  July,  1888,  ground  was  first  broken  on  the  tract  of  one  hundred  and  ten  acres  which  is 
now  the  property  of  the  Inter-State  Fair  Association.  Since  the  opening  of  the  fair  in  September, 
1888,  when  33,000  people  attended,  this  vast  amusement-ground  lias  grown  the  leading  institution 
of  its  kind  east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Located  east  of  the  city  limits  and  directly  upon  the  New 
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York  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  its  fame  has  been  carried  throughout  America  and 
Europe.  The  movement  began  through  the  activity  of  the  President,  Hon.  John  Taylor,  and  the 
Secretary,  John  Guild  Muirheid, 
the  former  sending  a circular 
letter  to  one  hundred  farmers 
and  business  men,  asking  them 
to  attend  a meeting  to  consider 
the  feasibility  of  starting  a fair 
association.  Sixty  men  replied 
in  June,  1SN8,  and  850,000  was 
sul  >scribcd. 

The  motto  of  the  fair  has 
been  “ Bold,  Brilliant,  Success- 
ful.” The  fair  ground  is,  in 
itself,  admirably  located,  being 
accessible  either  by  the  electric 
or  steam  cars.  A grand  stand, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
length,  overlooks  the  track, 
whilst  on  either  side  of  this 
stand  are  located  the  exhibi- 
tion buildings,  ample  space 
being  reserved  for  all  products 
of  the  farm,  for  machinery 

and  for  the  display  of  art  and  other  objects.  Beside  the  horse  and  bicycle  racing  and  sight- 
seeing, popular  amusements  cover  a programme  which  always  lasts  for  five  days. 


Thu  I.xthi!  State  Fair  Ghovniis. 


The  Union  Industrial  Home. 


Upon  Chestnut  avenue,  near  Greenwood  avenue,  stands  the  Union  Industrial  Home.  This 
handsome  structure,  besides  being  an  ornament  to  the  city,  serves  a most  useful  purpose.  It  was 
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erected  as  a home  for  destitute  children,  affording  them  the  advantages  of  moral,  religious  and 
useful  training. 

The  society  having  this  aim  in  view  was  organized  February,  1859,  a small  house  at  53  Perry 
street  being  the  first  Home  building  provided.  The  Home  was  moved  from  there  to  a commodious 
dwelling,  with  large  grounds,  on  North  Warren  street,  nearly  opposite  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading- 
railroad  station.  This  was  at  the  outbreak  of  the  late  war. 

The  present  building,  on  Chestnut  avenue,  was  first  occupied  October  31st,  1888.  The  ground 
upon  which  it  stands  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Stokes.  The  cost  of  the  building 
was  $40,400,  and  was  freed  from  debt  three  years  after  its  completion,  thus  becoming  a noble 
monument  to  the  kindness  and  beneficence  of  the  citizens  of  Trenton. 


New  Jersey  Children’s  Home  Society. 

Another  philanthropic  movement  of  like  creation  is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Jersey  Children’s 
Home  Society,  which  has  grown  out  of  the  National  Children’s  Home  Society,  organized  in  Illinois 
twelve  years  since.  The  Society  was  organized  September  11th,  1894,  and  was  incorporated  one 
month  later,  under  the  State  Superintenclency  of  Rev.  Martin  T.  Lamb,  428  Rutherford  avenue. 
The  method  of  the  Society  is  to  so  organize  the  entire  State  that  there  may  be  found  every  family 
in  it  who  will  receive  a child,  as  well  as  every  child  in  need  of  a home.  This  is  based  upon  the 
argument  that  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  there  are  three  or  four  times  as  many  families  without 
children  as  there  are  children  without  homes. 

The  work  therefore  is — a.  To  seek  out  every  homeless,  neglected  and  destitute  child  in  the 
State  and  find  for  it  a good  home  in  a well-to-do  family,  placing  it  there  wisely,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay  and  at  the  least  possible  expense,  b.  To  make  it  possible  for  many  persons  without 
children  of  their  own  to  adopt  without  fear  of  future  interference,  c.  To  minister  in  comforting- 
assurances  to  parents  living  in  fear  of  leaving  their  children  penniless  and  homeless,  cl.  Not  to 
antagonize  existing  “Orphanages”  or  “Children’s  Homes,”  but  aid  them,  wherever  desired,  in 
finding  homes  for  their  placeable  children  while  very  yomu/,  thus  saving  the  expense  of  keeping 
them  for  years  and  doing  the  best  possible  thing  for  said  children,  e.  To  empty  the  almshouses  of 
the  State  of  nearly  six  hundred  little  ones,  who  are  now  being  raised  as  paupers,  f.  To  prevent 
one-half  or  more  of  the  one  thousand  children  in  the  three  large  reform  schools  of'  the  State  from 
entering  said  schools  in  the  future,  by  getting  them  into  Christian  homes  a few  years  before  they 
would  have  become  juvenile  criminals. 

Statistics  show  that  five-sevenths  of  all  the  criminals  in  the  United  States  have  come  from 
homeless  children,  and  that  every  homeless  child  must  either  (a)  become  a criminal  or  pauper,  or 
(h ) be  placed  in  an  “Orphanage,”  or  (c)  be  placed  in  a family  home. 

In  the  first  case,  it  will  cost  the  taxpayers  an  average  of  $1,000  per  child  ; in  the  second  case, 
it  will  cost  the  benevolent  public  an  average  of  $500  per  child  ; in  the  last  case,  under  the  direction 
of  the  “Children’s  Home  Society,”  it  will  cost  an  average  of  $50  per  child. 


City  Almshouse. 

An  examination  of  the  city  records  shows  that  as  early  as  1844,  Trenton  had  a poor-farm,  which 
was  under  the  control  of  a committee  of  Common  Council,  who  also  directed  the  official  actions  of  a 
Steward  and  Matron  for  said  farm.  The  Steward  was  directed  to  procure  good  and  sufficient  clothes 
and  food  for  the  pauper  inmates,  who  performed  such  services  in  and  about  the  premises  as  they 
were  able.  In  1849  Common  Council  provided  for  the  “repair  of  the  old  building  and  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a wing  at  the  east  end  thereof.”  This  poor-farm  was  the  plantation  of  John  Roach,  and  was 
located  on  the  Scots  and  old  Ferry  roads. 
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The  present  almshouse  was  built  in  the  year  I860,  and  is  a commodious  building  situate  upon 
Princeton  avenue.  In  that  year  the  paupers  of  Trenton  were  moved  from  the  old  poor-house 
farm  to  the  present  location. 

Louis  F.  Baker,  Keeper  of  the  Almshouse,  was  horn  in  Germany,  September  17th,  1829,  where 

he  received  his  education.  When  nearly  twenty  years 
old  he  emigrated  to  Long  Island.  Thence  he  went 
South.  At  one  period  he  was  steward  on  the  sailing 
ship  “ Kalamazoo.”  He  came  to  Trenton  about  1854, 
and  obtained  employment  in  the  mills  of  the  New 
Jersey  Steel  and  Iron  Company,  where  he  learned  the 
trade  of  puddler,  working  at  that  occupation  until  the 
commencement  of  the  late  war.  Mr.  Baker  enlisted  in 
Company  E,  Thirty-fourth  New  Jersey  Volunteers. 
H e served  through  the  Rebellion,  and  was  wounded  in 
the  left  eye  while  doing  picket  duty.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  returned  to  Trenton  and  worked  in  the 
rolling  mill.  He  then  established  a commission  busi- 
ness at  the  corner  of  Bridge  and  Warren  streets,  and 
also  kept  a restaurant.  Later  he  removed  to  Wash- 
ington Market,  remaining  there  until  April,  1888, 
when  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  City 
Almshouse.  Legislation  brought  about  his  severance 
with  that  institution,  hut  in  1893  he  was  reinstated. 
Mrs.  Baker,  his  wife,  was  the  first  city  official  of  her 
sex  ever  elected  to  a position  in  Trenton,  receiving,  at 
the  hands  of  Common  Council,  the  position  of  Matron  at  the  almshouse.  Mr.  Baker  is  a Repub- 
lican, and  is  always  found  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  doings  of  his  party. 


A 
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TRENTON’S  CHURCHES. 


The  Beginnings  of  Ecclesiastical  Life — The  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian  Churches  and  the 
Society  of  Friends  the  Pioneers  in  the  Field — The  Roman  Catholics — The  Methodists 
— The  Lutherans — The  Baptists  and  Their  Churches — Other  Religious  Organizations. 


T HAS  already  been  noted  that  the  two  elements  which  led  to  the  settlement  of  Tren- 
ton as  “Ye  ffalles”  were  economic  and  religions.  Trenton  was  the  meeting-place  of 
the  early  faiths  of  West  New  Jersey.  Here  came  the  Quaker  from  the  plantations 
below  the  Assanpink,  the  Presbyterian  immigrant  from  Monmouth  shore,  Elizabeth- 
Town  and  Newark,  and  the  Church  of  England  man,  who  was  usually  allied  with 
the  Royal  Governor  or  his  aristocratic  suite.  Of  all  these,  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  were  the  first  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  city  of  Trenton.  The 
advent  of  Mahlon  Stacy  and  other  Yorkshire  people  is  convincing  proof  that  “ meet- 
ings ” of  the  society  were  frequently  held  at  his  own  and  near-by  houses.  In  Bucks 
county,  Pennsylvania,  through  the  Fallsington  region,  the  Quakers  by  1695  had 
become  thoroughly  established  and  were  in  close  sympathy  with  their  brethren  upon  the  Jersey 
side  of  the  Delaware.  The  Trenton  members  of  the  society  were  wont  to  cross  the  river  to  the 
First  Day  meetings  of  their  associates,  and  all  the  members  attended  the  yearly  meeting  at 
Burlington  city. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  the  history  of  the  churches  in  the  city  of  Trenton  may  be  traced  to 
a Union  meeting-house,  where  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Episcopalians  worshiped  side  by  side. 
Among  the  records  of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  Secretary  of  State’s  office,  in 
Trenton,  is  a deed  from  John  Hutchinson,  of  Hopewell,  county  of  Burlington,  &c.,  to  Andrew 
Heath,  Richard  Eayre,  Abiel  Davis  and  Zebulon  Haston,  of  the  same  county,  &c. , for  a piece  of 
land  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  highway  leading  between  the  houses  of  the  said  John  Hutchinson 
and  Andrew  Heath,  Ac. , containing  two  acres,  in  trust  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  township 
of  Hopewell  and  their  successors,  inhabiting  and  dwelling  within  the  said  township,  forever,  for 
the  public  and  common  use  and  benefit  of  the  whole  township,  for  the  erecting  and  building 
a public  meeting-house  thereon,  and  also  for  a place  of  burial,  and  for  no  other  use,  intent,  or 
purpose  whatsoever. 

Of  the  persons  named  in  this  grant,  all  are  well  known  as  the  ancestors  of  people  in  the 
vicinity  of  Trenton.  Richard  Eayre  was  the  founder  of  Eayrestown,  on  the  Rancocas,  and  the 
progenitor  of  a family  whose  name  has  nearly  become  extinct.  The  others  have  representatives  of 
their  names  in  modern  Trenton. 


The  Presbyterians. 

Although  in  Trenton  proper  before  the  advent  of  William  Trent  the  dominant  ecclesiastical 
organization  was  undoubtedly  that  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  Presbyterian  communities  of 
Hopewell  and  Maidenhead  had  both  become  possessors  of  church  buildings  before  1713.  To  one 
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or  the  other  of  these  congregations  the  Presbyterians  of  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  attached.  In  fact  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Trenton  traces  its  history  directly  to  the 
Hopewell  (Ewing)  Church  of  1712.  In  1726,  however,  the  members  of  the  congregation  at  Trenton 
had  grown  of  a size  suflicient  to  warrant  them  in  the  erection  of  a new  church,  and  in  that  year  a 
house  was  built  on  the  ground  which  in  1727  was  conveyed  by  Enoch  Andrus  to  John  Porterfield, 
Daniel  Howell,  Richard  Scudder,  Alexander  Lockhard,  William  Yard,  William  lloff,  John  Severns 
and  Joseph  Yard.  This,  with  a later  addition,  is  the  present  church  site  and  graveyard  on  State 
street.  The  First  Presbyterian  Church  was  incorporated  in  1756,  upon  the  eighth  day  of  September. 
The  corporators  were  Rev.  David  Cowell  (1736-60),  with  Alexander  Chambers,  Charles  Clark, 
Andrew  Reed.  Joseph  Yard,  Arthur  Howell  and  William  Green.  The  first  church,  erected  in  1727, 
was  of  stone,  a typical  edifice  of  its  time,  which  remained  until  April,  1805,  when  a new  church  was 
erected.  Throughout  the  colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods  the  association  among  the  Trenton, 
Hopewell  and  Maidenhead  churches  was  of  a most  intimate  character.  Although  in  1762  a par- 
sonage on  Hanover  street,  in  the  rear  of  the  church,  had  been  purchased,  the  ministers  supplied  both 
Trenton  and  “the  country.”  In  1788,  on  May  4th,  the  charter  of  George  IT.  was  superseded  by 
the  action  of  the  congregation  of  Trenton’s  first  Presbyterian  church,  who  accepted  the  provisions 
of  the  general  act  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  religious  societies.  It  was  then  resolved  to 
admit  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lamberton  who  desired  to  join  with  them.  It  was  not  until  about 

1810  that  the  Trenton  church  occupied  a posi- 
tion in  any  sense  independent  of  her  associates 
in  what  is  now  Ewingville  and  Lawrenceville. 
Upon  the  seventeenth  of  August,  1806,  the 
dedication  of  a new  building  was  had,  which 
edifice  cost  over  $10,000.  During  the  erection 
of  this  house  of  worship,  the  Presbyterians  once 
more  held  service  with  the  Episcopalians. 

The  present  First  Church  of  the  Presby- 
terian denomination  was  used  for  its  initial 
service  in  January,  1840,  and  for  nearly  half  a 
century  was  inseparably  connected  with  the 
name  of  John  Hall,  D.D.,  pastor  emeritus, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  figures  in 
national  ecclesiastical  records  of  recent  times. 
Among  his  works  his  “History  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,”  with  its  wealth  of  mat- 
ter relating  to  men  and  times  almost  forgotten,  is  a standard  contribution  to  the  annals  of  New 
Jersey,  His  treatment  of  the  subject  was  so  broad  that  from  his  printed  leaves,  should  everything 
else  be  lost,  a history  of  colonial  Trenton  could  easily  be  written. 

The  present  pastor  of  the  church  is  the  Rev.  John  Dixon,  like  his  predecessor,  an  eminent 
theologian. 

The  Second  Presbyterian  Church  dates  from  a mission  established  in  1837.  In  1842  the 
“First  Presbyterian  Church  of  South  Trenton”  was  established  on  Union  street,  in  the  edifice 
occupied  by  tbe  seceding  members  once  of  the  congregation  of  the  Trenton  and  Lamberton  Baptist 
Church.  The  original  list  of  members  contains  nineteen  names.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  church 
led  to  an  addition  to  the  building  in  1851,  and  in  1852,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  borough  of 
South  Trenton,  the  church  changed  its  name  to  the  “Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Trenton, 
N.  J.”  The  church  has  since  been  enlarged  and  beautified.  Rev.  William  S.  Voorhees  is  the 
present  pastor. 

The  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  which  is  situated  on  North  Warren  street,  grew  out  of  an  agi- 
tation for  a new  house  of  worship,  which  lasted  from  1846  to  1849.  In  May  of  the  latter  year 
seventeen  persons  organized  this  new  congregation  and  on  the  seventh  of  November,  1850,  the 
building  was  dedicated.  LTntil  this  time  the  congregation  had  worshiped  in  the  Odd  Fed  low  s’  Flail 
and  the  City  Hall.  A serious  loss  occurred  to  this  church  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1879,  when  the 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire  from  a rocket  which  alighted  upon  the  roof.  The  church,  which  was 
immediately  rebuilt,  is  a handsome  structure.  Its  pastor  is  the  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Studdiford,  who 
has  served  the  congregation  since  1866. 


First  Presbyterian  Church 


Fikst  Presbyterian  Chitrcii,  Erected  in  1840. 
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The  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the  corner  of  State  street  and  Clinton  avenue,  was  formed 
by  members  of  the  First  and  Third  churches.  The  edifice,  which  is  of  particular  architectural 
beauty,  was  dedicated  October  10th,  1860,  one  year  after  the  corner-stone  was  laid.  Complete  in 
its  appointments,  the  church  has  a congregation  drawn  largely  from  citizens  resident  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  city.  Ere  the  church  was  completed,  the  members  worshiped  in  the  City  Hall. 

The  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church,  which  is  located  on  Princeton  avenue,  was  organized  in  1874, 
and  was  the  outgrowth  of  a chapel  mission  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  the  “mother  of 
Presbyterianism  in  Trenton.”  Its  early  history  was  associated  with  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of 
the  Rev.  A.  S.  White,  who  died  on  his  knees  whilst  praying  for  this  church.  The  pastor  is  the 
Rev.  George  H.  Ingram. 

The  Prospect  Street  Presbyterian  Church — the  sixth  in  order  of  foundation — developed  from  a 
Sunday-school  movement  in  the  then  rural  sections  of  West  Trenton.  This  school  met  in  dwelling- 
houses  and  in  a barn  until  the  sentiment  arose  that  a Presbyterian  church  should  be  established  in 


Prospect  Street  Presbyterian  Church— Buirt  in  1874-75. 


that  portion  of  the  town.  A donation  of  land  led  to  the  completion  of  a most  tasteful  brownstone 
church  edifice  in  February,  1875.  The  constituent  members  number  thirty-five.  During  the 
history  of  this  church,  it  has  had  but  one  pastor,  the  Rev.  Walter  A.  Brooks. 

Bethany  Presbyterian  Church — the  seventh  in  point  of  age — is  on  the  corner  of  Hamilton  and 
Chestnut  avenues.  The  demands  for  active  church  life  in  that  portion  of  the  old  borough  of 
Chambersburg  led  to  the  erection  of  this  influential  church.  Its  congregation  has  grown  from  a 
mission  movement,  and  is  now  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  R.  Foster. 


The  Society  of  Friends. 

The  Society  of  Friends  were  the  founders  of  all  that  portion  of  Trenton  lying  upon  the  Assan- 
pink  and  the  valley  at  its  mouth.  Their  early  meeting-places,  at  private  houses,  and  later  in 
Chesterfield  and  elsewhere,  proving  inconvenient,  a meeting-house  was  erected  in  Trenton  in  1739, 
which  building  is  located  on  the  corner  of  Hanover  and  Montgomery  streets.  It  has  been  occupied 
for  the  same  purpose  since  its  erection  up  to  the  present  time.  The  door  of  the  entrance  to  this 
meeting-house  was  on  the  south  side  of  it,  facing  Hanover  street. 

At  the  time  of  the  “separation”  of  the  followers  of  Elias  Hicks  from  the  Orthodox  members, 
the  latter  left  this  house,  and  for  several  years  held  their  meetings  in  the  building  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Broad  and  Academy  streets,  this  church  formerly  belonging  to  the  Methodists.  In  1858, 
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the  Orthodox  Friends  t milt  their  place  of  worship  in  Mercer  street,  near  Livingston.  The  meeting- 
house in  Broad  street  stood  a few  feet  back  from  the  street,  and  they  erected  a brick  wall  about  ten 
feet  high  in  front  of  it. 

The  Episcopalians. 

Trenton,  the  seat  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New  Jersey,  has  long  been  associated  with 
the  history  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  By  the  John  Hutchinson  grant  of  April,  1708, 
already  alluded  to  in  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  churches,  a church  of  the  Episcopal  denomi- 
nation was  built  in  tins  township,  but  for  years,  after  1704  and  1705,  lacked  a resident  rector. 
This  edifice  accommodated  the  members  of  the  then  Church  of  England  living  in  Trenton  and 
vicinitv.  In  178(1,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lindsay,  an  itinerant  missionary,  states  that  Trenton  was  the 
center  where  there  were  “several  of  the  communion.”  Saint  Michael’s  Church,  the  first  edifice  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  faith  in  the  city  of  Trenton,  was  organized  about  the  year  1755,  with  the 
celebrated  Michael  Houdin,  as  Rector;  Daniel  Coxe,  Robert  Lettice  Hooper,  as  Wardens;  Joseph 
Warrell,  William  Pidgeon,  John  Allen,  Elijah  Bond,  John  Dagworthy,  Charles  Axford,  as  Vestry- 
men. The  attitude  of  the  Church  of  England  toward  the  struggle  for  national  independence 
retarded  the  growth  of  every  mission  in  the  Colony  of  New  Jersey  and,  in  fact,  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  The  Church  was,  at  best,  in  New  Jersey,  expressing  a negative  sympathy  toward  the 
popular  movement,  and,  as  a result,  many  of  her  most  influential  members  were  driven  to  other 
communions.  In  fact,  Saint  Michael’s  Church  was  purely  in  “ suspended  animation  ” during  the 
Revolution,  and  the  church  building  was  used  as  a stable  by  the  British  soldiery  during  the  early 
winter  of  1776.  After  the  close  of  the  War  for  Independence  and  the  dissolution  of  the  bonds 
between  English  and  American  Episcopalians,  Saint  Michael’s  Church  slowly  regained  her  lost 
prestige.  In  1818,  the  old  building  was  taken  down  and  a new  structure  of  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture  erected.  In  November,  1819,  the  church  was  consecrated.  The  congregation  now 
grew  rapidly.  The  causes  of  popular  opposition  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  which  were  so  potent 
in  this  vicinity  during  and  immediately  after  the  Revolution,  lessened  year  by  year.  In  1843,  Saint 
Michael’s  Church  was  remodeled  and  enlarged,  and  later  the  Perry  street  chapel  was  erected.  In 
1870,  the  church  was  again  enlarged,  and  within  the  past  few  years  handsome  additions  have 
improved  the  property.  To  further  the  cause  of  Episcopalianism  in  the  region  near  Millham,  a 
chapel  has  been  erected  on  the  corner  of  North  Clinton  and  Sheridan  avenues.  The  rector  of  Saint 
Michael’s  Church  is  the  Rev.  Oscar  S.  Bunting,  whilst  the  rector  of  the  chapel  is  the  Rev.  Milton 
A.  Craft. 

Rt.  Rev.  John  Scarborough. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  John  Scarborough,  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  New  Jersey,  was  born  in 
Ireland  on  April  25th,  1831,  and  in  infancy  was  baptized  in  the  chapel  of  the  Earl  of  Roden,  in 
Bryantford.  In  childhood  the  Bishop  was  brought  to  this  country,  and  received  his  early  education 
in  a country  school  at  Queensbury,  New  York.  He  was  fitted  for  college  by  the  Rev.  Edward  F. 
Edwards,  a graduate  of  Oxford,  and  graduated  from  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  in  1854.  Ilis  theo- 
logical education  he  obtained  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York  City.  He  was 
ordained  Deacon  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  June  28th,  1857.  He  went  at  once  to  be  assistant 
in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Troy,  New  York,  where  he  was  ordained  Priest  the  following  year,  by  the  late 
Bishop  Horatio  Potter. 

After  three  years  he  became  rector  of  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter,  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York,  where  on  May  23d,  1865,  he  was  married  to  Catherine  Elizabeth,  the  youngest  child  of  Theo- 
dore and  Catherine  Elizabeth  Trivett  and  great-granddaughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Benhaus,  a well- 
known  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  In  1867  he  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  Trinity 
Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  then  the  largest  parish  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  In  1875,  Feb- 
ruary 2d,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  by  the  same  hands  which  had  ordained  him  Deacon  and  Priest 
and  married  him. 

The  feudal  name  of  Scarborough  originated  in  Yorkshire,  England,  where  the  occupant  of  a 
sharp,  sea-jutting  promontory  was  intrenched  with  his  retainers  in  his  fortified  castle.  The  first 
castle  was  destroyed  by  the  troopers  of  Cromwell  but  was  rebuilt,  and  is  still  used  as  a barracks  for 
troops.  The  family  of  Bishop  Scarborough,  of  New  Jersey,  was  resident  for  many  generations  in 
and  near  the  beautiful  watering-place  of  the  same  name. 
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Of  this  family  in  the  households  of  Charles  I.  and  his  son,  Charles  II.,  Sir  Charles  Scarborough 
was  the  Chief  Physician.  The  father  of  Bishop  Scarborough  held  an  appointment  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department,  and  was  resident  at  Castlewellan,  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  episcopal 
residence  is  located  on  Greenwood,  near  Clinton  avenue. 

The  growth  of  South 
Trenton  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Saint  Paul’s,  which 
was  erected  on  Centre  street 
in  1848.  This  is  a stone 
edifice  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture.  In  1880,  this 
church  was  entirely  remod- 
eled, and  additions  have 
since  been  made  thereto. 

The  rector  is  the  Rev.  J. 

McAlpine  Harding. 

Trinity  Church  was  or- 
ganized upon  the  twenty- 
third  of  September,  1858, 
with  seventeen  members. 

After  holding  services  in 
various  buildings,  the  con- 
gregation occupied  its  present  edifice  upon  Academy  street  on  the  thirteenth  of  December,  1860.  The 
building  is  a large  and  handsome  edifice,  and  has  a rectory  attached,  which  was  purchased  in  1877. 
The  parish  building  was  occupied  Christmas  day,  1881,  and  has  since  been  enlarged.  In  1885,  the 
chancel  was  enlarged,  and  in  1894  the  structure  was  thoroughly  renovated,  and  is  now,  with  its 
various  buildings,  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Its  rector  is  the  Rev. 
Joseph  C.  Hall. 

Christ  Church  was  built  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people  of  Chambersburg.  This  is  also  a 
tasteful  edifice,  and  is  located  on  Hamilton  avenue,  on  the  corner  of  Whittaker.  Its  rector  is  the 
Rev.  Edward  J.  Knight. 


The  Roman  Catholics. 

The  services  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Trenton  were  first  held  in  1804,  from  which 
time  until  1814  missionaries  frequently  visited  the  city.  The  residence  of  John  D.  Sartori,  on 

Federal  street,  was  frequently  used  for  this 
purpose.  In  1814,  a brick  church  was  erected 
upon  the  corner  of  Lamberton  and  Market 
streets.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
Trenton  by  1846  had  increased  to  the  extent 
that  Saint  John’s,  now  the  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  was  erected  on  Broad  street.  In  1853, 
the  church  was  further  enlarged,  and  in  1890 
the  present  beautiful  edifice  was  built,  with  a 
priests’  house  on  the  north  side  of  the  church. 
In  1874,  the  Lamberton  street  school  was 
erected,  which  had  grown  out  of  the  parochial 
school  of  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The 
Rev.  Father  Thadcleus  Hogan  is  the  rector. 

On  January,  1871,  Saint  Mary’s  parish, 
being  all  that  portion  north  of  the  creek,  was  set  off  from  Saint  John’s  parish,  upon  which  day  Saint 
Mary’s  Church  was  consecrated.  Ten  years  thereafter,  this  church  became  the  cathedral  of  the 
Diocese  of  Trenton,  which  embraces  all  of  New  Jersey  south  of  the  Raritan  river,  including  Warren 
and  Somerset  counties.  The  first  Bishop  was  the  late  Michael  J.  O’ Farrell,  who  has  since  been 
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succeeded  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  James  A.  McFaul.  This  magnificent  church,  which  cost  $100,000,  is  a 
monument  to  the  untiring  industry  of  the  Rev.  Anthony  Smith.  Attached  to  Saint  Mary’s  is  the 
parochial  school,  which  was  built  in  1X70,  and  the  priests’  house  erected  soon  after  Saint  Mary’s 
became  the  cathedral.  The  rector  of  Saint  Mary’s  is  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Fox. 


Rt.  Rev.  Michael  J.  O’ Farrell. 

Rt.  Rev.  M.  J.  O’Farrell,  the  first  Bishop  of  Trenton,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Limerick,  in  the 
year  1X30,  and  made  bis  early  studies  under  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  in  All  Hallow’s  College, 
the  famous  missionary  institute. 

He  finished  bis  career  as  a student  in  the  College  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris,  and  became  a member 
of  the  Sulpitian  community,  a body  of  priests  solely  devoted  to  the  work  of  training  young  men  for 
the  priesthood.  Being  in  possession  of  an  intellect  beyond  the  average,  the  future  Bishop  made  a 
brilliant  course,  whose  early  promise  was  certainly  more  than  carried  out  in  his  career.  In  the 
noted  Church  of  Saint  (lermain  des  Pres  he  received  major  orders,  but  was  not  ordained  priest  until 

after  his  arrival  in  Canada.  His  su- 
periors sent  him  to  their  well-known 
seminary  in  Montreal  while  yet  in 
Deacon’s  orders. 

Upon  his  elevation  to  the  high 
office  of  the  priesthood  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  of  philosophy  in 
the  seminary,  and  filled  it  with  dis- 
tinction, until  sickness  compelled  his 
superiors  to  relieve  him  of  a post  for 
which  his  tastes  and  his  training  had 
well  fitted  him.  He  was  then  made 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Ann,  in 
the  city  of  Montreal,  a parish  admin- 
istered by  the  Sulpitians.  The  people 
were  Irish  and  the  children  of  Irish 
settlers.  It  was  thought  that  the 
change  from  the  routine  life  of  the 
professor  to  the  more  varied  one  of 
the  parish  priest  would  restore  his 
failing  health.  He  repeated  as  a pas- 
tor of  souls  the  success  he  had  won 
in  the  chair  of  philosophy.  He  built  the  fine  schools  which  honor  the  parish  of  Saint  Ann,  and 
gave  a new  impetus  to  the  spirit  of  his  people.  He  showed  great  power  as  a preacher,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  became  one  of  the  popular  speakers  of  the  city,  invited  to  speak  on  noted  occasions 
and  always  listened  to  with  interest.  The  measure  of  his  popularity  can  be  understood  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  funeral  sermon  over  the  remains  of  D’Arcy  McGee,  an  address 
which  called  forth  the  bitter  denunciations  of  those  who  applauded  the  assassination  of  McGee. 

Father  O’ Farrell  was  well  on  the  way  to  become  a leader  in  Israel,  when  his  superiors  saw  fit 
to  remove  him  from  his  pastorship,  and  to  send  him  as  assistant  to  the  parish  of  St.  Patrick,  where 
he  remained  in  quiet  obscurity  long  enough  to  determine  his  future  course.  He  had  become  well 
known  to  the  country  at  large  by  his  career  in  Montreal,  and  the  announcement  that  he  had  decided 
to  leave  the  Sulpitian  society  and  Canada  at  the  same  time,  brought  him  invitations  to  enter  more 
than  one  diocese. 

He  came  to  New  York  in  1867,  and  was  appointed  to  Saint  Peter’s  Church,  in  Barclay  street,  then 
administered  by  the  late  Vicar-General  of  New  York,  Mgr.  Quinn.  After  six  years’  labor  in  this 
district  he  was  made  pastor  of  Saint  Mary’s  in  Rondout.  His  stay  here  was  but  a little  over  six 
months,  because  in  the  spring  of  1873,  the  parish  of  Saint  Peter’s  becoming  vacant,  Father  O’ Farrell 
was  named  its  pastor  in  succession  to  Mgr.  Quinn.  It  was  an  honorable  and  important  position. 


Church  or  the  Sacred  Heart. 


Rt.  Rev.  Michael  J.  O'Farrell. 
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The  Catholic  people  of  the  parish  at  that  time  were  twenty  thousand  strong.  There  are  few  nobler 
parishes  in  the  world,  perhaps,  than  was  Saint  Peter’s  then.  The  work  was  severe,  but  laborers  were 
not  few.  The  chief  anxiety  of  the  new  pastor  was  to  secure  good  schools  for  the  children,  and  in 
their  interest  he  built  the  well-known  schools  of  Saint  Peter’s,  which  have  educated  a generation,  and 
have  given  priests  to  the  Church  and  good  citizens  to  the  State.  While  attending  to  his  parish,  Father 
0’ Farrell  found  time  to  indulge  his  love  of  study  and  to  build  up  a reputation  as  a preacher  and 
lecturer  ; able,  interesting  and  instructive.  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  at  a proper  time 
lie  should  be  chosen  for  the  honors  of  the  episcopate. 

In  1881  he  was  named  first  Bishop  of  Trenton.  He  was  consecrated  on  November  1st,  1881,  by 
Cardinal  McCloskey,  and  Bishop  Ryan,  of  Buffalo,  preached  the  sermon  of  the  occasion. 

Many  things  may  be  said  of  Bishop  O’ Farrell’s  ruling  of  his  diocese  ; but  the  greatest  praise  for 
him  is  that  he  was  always  the  father  of  his  priests  and  his  people  ; gentle,  accessible,  interested  in 
their  work,  careful  to  make  authority  loved  rather  than  dreaded.  Although  an  easy-going  man,  he 
was  possessed  of  great  tact  and  of  great  force  of  character.  Perhaps  only  the  few  who  knew  him  well 
credited  him  with  the  latter,  but  a few  notable  instances  will  show  that  the  statement  is  not  ground- 
less. In  1884  he  made  his  visit  ad  limina  to  Rome,  and  I had  the  honor  of  accompanying  him. 
What  a pleasure  it  was  to  travel  with  a man  of  his  sunny  temperament  and  great  historical  learning 
can  be  supposed.  The  scenes  of  Europe  took  on  a double  interest  under  the  light  his  knowledge 
shed  on  them.  We  passed  through  Ireland,  then  in  the  midst  of  political  tumult,  through  the 
scenes  of  his  student  days,  and  came  at  last  to  Rome.  On  the  day  of  his  audience  with  the  Pope, 
to  which  I attended  him  as  Secretary,  he  said  that  if  he  got  an  opportunity  he  would  mention  two 
matters  to  the  Pontiff.  One  was  the  condition  of  Ireland,  the  other  the  appointment  of  a coadjutor 
Bishop  for  the  diocese  of  Cork.  He  got  the  opportunity.  For  three-quarters  of  an  hour  he  was 
closeted  with  Pope  Leo,  while  I awaited  my  turn  to  see  the  Pope  in  the  ante-chamber.  When  I 
was  finally  sent  for  and  Bishop  O’ Farrell  introduced  me  to  His  Holiness,  I saw  that  the  Bishop 
had  been  overcome  with  emotion,  and  there  were  traces  of  tears  on  his  cheeks.  He  told  me  the 
story  afterwards. 

The  troubles  in  various  parts  of  the  Church  were  resting  heavily  on  the  mind  of  the  Pope,  and 
he  seemed  to  be  glad  of  the  chance  to  unburden  his  mind  to  the  American  Bishop.  He  spoke  of  the 
coadjutorship  of  Cork,  which  had  not  been  settled,  owing  to  difficulties  springing  from  Irish  politics. 
The  one  name  on  the  list  sent  in  hy  the  priests  of  Cork,  which  would  certainly  be  as  acceptable  to 
the  people  of  Cork  as  it  would  be  honorable  to  the  Church  and  useful  to  the  diocese,  was  the  name 
of  Dr.  0’ Callaghan,  a Dominican,  then  pastor  of  Saint  Clement’s  Church  in  Rome.  Bishop  0’ Farrell 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  temper  and  sentiments  of  the  priests  and  people  of  Cork.  He  asked 
the  Pope  if  His  Holiness  cared  to  hear  his  opinion  on  the  matter,  as  well  as  on  the  condition  of 
Ireland.  Leo  gave  him  permission  to  speak  freely.  Bishop  0’ Farrell  recommended  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  O’ Callaghan  to  the  see  of  Cork,  and  gave  his  reasons  : he  then  went  deeply  into  the 
Irish  question  as  he  had  seen  and  studied  it  both  in  Ireland  and  in  America  ; and  made  the  Pope 
thoroughly  understand  the  views  of  the  Irish  and  the  Irish- American  people  as  to  the  only  course 
to  be  pursued  in  securing  the  interests  of  the  nation.  The  Pope  was  assailed  daily  with  reports  of 
so  contradictory  a character  that  it  was  refreshing  to  him  to  hear  the  opinions  of  an  American, 
unbiased  by  any  other  interest  than  that  of  the  people  and  the  Church.  He  listened  and  questioned, 
and  at  the  close  thanked  the  Bishop  for  his  frank  expression  of  views,  it  is  impossible  to  sa}^  what 
influence  this  interview  had  upon  the  Pope.  Leo  expressed  his  deep  love  for  the  Irish  and  interest 
in  their  attempt  to  right  the  bad  conditions  of  English  rule.  That  was  all. 

But  the  next  day  came  the  announcement  that  the  Dominican  0’ Callahan  was  named  coadjutor 
to  Cork,  to  the  joy  of  the  Nationalists.  On  his  way  home,  Bishop  0’ Farrell  was  present  at  the 
consecration  of  Bishop  Healy,  of  Sligo.  After  the  ceremony  at  the  cathedral,  sixteen  Bishops  and 
one  hundred  priests  sat  down  to  a banquet  in  the  town  hall.  It  was  still  early  in  the  history  of  the 
Parnell  movement,  and  some,  and  not  a few,  at  the  feast  were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  new  Irish 
movement.  Some  were  friends  of  the  English  rule,  even.  It  was  not,  therefore,  a slight  task  to 
address  such  a gathering  with  a candor,  the  plainness  of  speech  used  that  day  by  Bishop  0’ Farrell. 
He  spoke  with  care  and  gentleness.  He  described  his  talk  with  the  Pope,  dwelt  on  the  evident 
course  which  events  in  Ireland  were  taking,  gave  clear  expression  to  the  strength  of  American 
opinion,  and  closed  by  warning  the  assembled  Bishops  that  they  were  holding  their  people  in  too 
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tight  rein — that  to  continue  so  meant  serious  danger;  they  had  always  been  distinguished  as 
leaders  of  the  people,  first  to  show  tire  way,  but  that  a failure  to  understand  and  follow  the  signs 
of  the  times  would  end  in  their  being  left  behind,  while  the  people  went  on  without  them.  I 
mention  these  incidents  to  show  the  tact,  the  courage,  the  ability,  the  gentleness  with  which  the 
first  Bishop  of  Trenton  handled  matters  that  might  have  brought  a man  of  weaker  character 
to  grief. 

He  was  a true  scholar.  He  spoke  French  fluently,  and  was  acquainted  with  Italian  and 
German  ; he  had  a solid  and  loving  acquaintance  with  English  literature,  and  was  a reader  of  all 
literatures  ; his  chief  study  was  history,  and  with  his  wonderful  powers  of  memory  lie  attained 
extraordinary  excellence  here.  When  Father  Tom  Burke  was  put  forward  to  answer  the  English 
critic  of  Irish  history,  Mr.  Fronde,  it  was  to  the  library  of  Father  O’ Farrell,  at  Rondout,  and  to  its 
owner,  that  the  great  Dominican  went  for  aid.  Charles  Dana,  of  “The  Sun,”  had  a warm  appre- 
ciation of  his  learning  and  character,  and  often  bore  testimony  in  print  and  on  the  public  platform 
to  his  esteem  for  both.  He  was  a lover  of  children,  a love  that  showed  itself  in  his  simple  delight 

in  their  company,  and  in  the  deep  and  fruitful 
interest  he  took  in  true  education.  He  died 
April  2d,  1894,  and  in  his  death  we  lost  as 
true  a man  and  as  learned  and  upright  a Bishop 
as  the  New  York  province  has  ever  seen. — 
“Catholic  Family  Annual.” 

Rt.  Rev.  James  Augustine  McFaul. 

Rt,  Rev.  James  Augustine  McFaul,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Trenton,  came  to  this  country  from 
County  Antrim,  Ireland,  in  1851 . He  had  there 
been  born  the  sixth  day  of  June  of  the  previous 
year.  For  four  years  he  lived  in  New  York  City 
and  then  moved  with  his  parents  to  Bound 
Brook,  in  this  State.  Here  Bishop  McFaul 
spent  several  years  of  his  boyhood  and  young 
manhood.  The  schools  of  Weston  and  Mill- 
stone afforded  excellent  facilities  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge,  and  he  made  the  best,  use 
of  his  opportunities. 

The  town  of  Bound  Brook  had  not  at  that 
time  a Catholic  Church,  and  indeed  but  few  of 
its  inhabitants  were  Catholics.  His  devout 
parents,  however,  seldom  missed  attending 
mass,  in  the  church  at  Raritan  or  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  at  these  times  of  worship  they  invari- 
ably were  accompanied  by  their  son  James. 

When  only  nine  years  of  age  Bishop  McFaul  received  his  first  holy  communion  from  a 
Benedictine  Father,  now  Bishop  Seidenbush,  and  a few  years  later  confirmation  at  the  hands 
of  Archbishop  Bayley.  Shortly  before  this  a Catholic  mission  was  established  at  Bound 
Brook  and  he  often  assisted  in  serving  mass.  Ho  spent  three  years  of  study  in  Saint  Vincent’s 
College,  Beatty,  Pennsylvania,  and  afterward  entered  Saint  Francis  Xavier’s  College,  of  New 
York  City.  After  finishing  the  course  offered  there  he  had  a thorough  classical  education  and 
was  fully  prepared  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  benefits  from  a philosophical  and  theological 
training.  The  famous  Seton  Hall  College,  of  South  Orange,  New  Jersey,  counts  him  as  one 
of  its  most  illustrious  alumni.  He  was  graduated  there  in  1873,  receiving  the  degree  of  A.M.  In 
1877  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  He  was  appointed  to  take  the  place  of  sick  priests  for 
short  periods  in  Paterson  and  Orange,  and  was  then  assigned  to  Saint  Patrick’s  Church,  Jersey  City, 
as  an  assistant  priest.  After  two  years  spent  there  and  in  Saint  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  Newark,  and 
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Saint  Peter’s,  New  Brunswick,  he  became  assistant  to  Vicar-General  Smith,  of  Saint  Mary’s  Cathe- 
dral, in  this  city.  When  the  see  of  Trenton  was  erected  and  the  newly-appointed  Bishop,  Michael 
J.  0’ Farrell,  had  selected  Saint  Mary’s  as  his  cathedral,  the  Bishop  naturally  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with  the  young  priest  who  was  so  faithfully  discharging  his  duties  as 
assistant.  The  Bishop  soon  found  that  he  was  worthy  of  greater  responsibilities  and  larger  oppor- 
tunities of  usefulness.  He  appointed  him  his  Secretary  and  afterwards  pastor  of  Saint  Mary’s,  Star 
of  the  Sea,  in  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey,  in  May,  1883,  and  for  nearly  eight  years  that  difficult  field 
was  the  scene  of  his  able  administration.  He  succeeded  in  erecting  the  Church  of  Saint  Michael,  at 
Elberon.  Upon  the  death  of  Father  Smith,  Bishop  O’ Farrell  called  his  young  friend,  Father 
McFaul,  rector  of  Saint  Mary’s  Cathedral  and  Chancellor  of  the  diocese,  which  was  followed  by  his 
appointment  as  Vicar-General. 

From  this  high  position  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Bishop  0’ Farrell.  Bishop  McFaul  is  beloved 
by  all  of  the  communicants  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  city. 

Saint  Francis  of  Assisium  grew  from  the  Chapel  of  Saint  Francis,  which  was  located  on  the 
corner  of  Lamberton  and  Market  streets.  The  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  who  were  of 
Celtic  extraction  then  erected  Saint  John’s  Church,  and  the  German  Catholics  had  not  sufficient 
strength  to  sustain  a separate  organization.  Mr.  Peter  Hargous  purchased  the  chapel,  which  had 
been  closed,  and  gave  it  to  the  Germans.  In  1865,  the  congregation  occupied  the  Methodist  church 
on  Front  street,  and  in  1866  the  new  church  was  consecrated.  A parsonage  was  also  erected  in 
1867.  The  new  church  on  Front  street  was  first  named  “Saint  Boniface,”  which  was,  in  1868, 
changed  to  Saint  Francis  of  Assisium.  In  1869,  the  Franciscan  Sisters  took  charge  of  the  paro- 
chial school.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Thurnes  is  the  present  rector. 

The  enormous  growth  of  the  city’s  foreign  population  has  caused,  within  the  past  decade,  the 
erection  of  the  beautiful  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  which  is  upon  Chestnut  avenue. 
The  Rev.  Francis  Lehner  is  the  rector.  On  Randall  avenue  is  Saint  Stanislaus’,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Felix  Baran  is  pastor.  Saint  Joseph’s  Chapel,  on  Sherman  avenue,  has  for  its  rector  Rev.  M. 
O’Reilly.  The  Polish  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  is  situated  on  the  corner  of  Adeline  and  Cass 
streets,  with  the  Rev.  Valentine  Swinarski,  rector,  whilst  Saint  Mary’s  (Greek)  is  upon  the  corner 
of  Broad  and  Cass  streets.  The  pastor  is  the  Rev.  Theodore  Danjanovicz. 

The  Methodists. 

Methodism  was  introduced  into  Trenton  in  the  year  1766  by  Captain  Thomas  Webb,  of  the 
British  army.  The  first  years  of  the  Methodist  society’s  existence  were  spent  in  purely  missionary 
work.  The  Rev.  Francis  Asbury  early  came  to  this  city,  as  the 
citation  from  his  diary  shows  : 

“May  7th,  1772 — Went  to  Trenton,  but  as  the  court  was 
sitting,  I was  obliged  to  preach  in  a school  house  to  but  few 
people,  and  as  there  was  soldiers  in  town,  I could  hardly  pro- 
cure lodgings.” 

The  corner-stone  of  the  first  Methodist  church  in  this  city 
was  laid  by  Bishop  Asbury,  April  22d,  1773.  This  meeting- 
house was  located  on  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Academy  streets, 
the  deed  requiring  that  preaching  be  had  in  this  meeting-house 
£ ‘ every  week  day  evening , every  week , and  every  morning  at  five 
o'clock , as  well  as  upon  Sundays.”  During  the  Revolution,  the  Flrst  Mothod’st  Meeting  House 
society  became  weak  in  numbers,  and  the  meeting-house  was 

used  as  a stable.  In  1807,  a brick  building  was  erected,  which  was  used  by  the  Methodists  until 
sold  to  the  Orthodox  Friends  in  1837.  In  that  year,  the  old  “Greene  Street  Church”  was  built, 
and  here  is  to  lie  found  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  later  movements  of  Trenton  Methodism.  In 
time  this  1 milding  became  too  small  and  too  plain  for  modern  ideas  ; in  consequence,  the  congrega- 
tion decided  to  build  their  present  superb  church  edifice.  This  building  was  dedicated  May  26th, 
1895,  and  is  now  known  as  the  First  Methodist  Church.  The  project,  while  long  talked  of,  has 
been  carried  out  during  the  successful  pastorate  of  the  present  minister  in  charge,  Rev.  John 
Handley.  Its  success  has  been  largely  due  to  his  efforts  and  to  those  of  the  efficient  Building 
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chapel  was  erected  on  Warren  street. 
Church  members  organized  in  1860.  In 
Rev.  Joseph  Garrison. 

State  Street  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  another  child  of  old  Greene 
Street  Church.  Organized  in  1859,  its 
first  place  of  worship  was  Temperance 
Ilall.  In  1860,  the  present  brownstone 
church  was  built,  and  in  1866  the  parson- 
age was  erected.  Within  the  past  few 
years,  the  church  has  been  entirely 
renovated  and  handsomely  decorated. 
The  pastor  is  the  Rev.  Joseph  E.  Smith. 

Central  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  organized  in  1864,  and  during  the 
next  year  the  congregation  occupied 
their  new  building  on  the  corner  of 
Broad  and  Market  streets.  The  church 
was  dedicated  in  1868,  and  its  present 
pastor  is  the  Rev.  James  E.  Moore. 

The  development  of  our  suburbs 
has  led  to  the  most  widely  spread 
missionary  projects  upon  the  part  of 
the  Methodist  Church  in  this  city. 
Some  of  these  churches  are  now  of 
marked  influence.  Upon  the  corner  of 
Broad  street  and  Chestnut  avenue  is 
Broad  Street  Church,  whose  pastor 
is  the  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Shaw.  Wesley 
Church  is  located  on  Centre  street, 
between  Federal  and  Cass,  and  its  pastor 
is  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Elder.  On  the 
avenue  of  that  name  is  the  Clinton 
Avenue  Church,  whose  pastor  is  the 


Committee,  Judge  \\  llliam  S.  Yard  and  Messrs. 
\\  illiam  P.  Haves,  Joseph  Y.  Lanning,  Israel 
Howell,  P.  .1.  Kite,  Richard  P.  Wilson  and  Sena- 
tor William  II.  Skirm. 

Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  dates  its 
origin  to  the  Front  Street  Methodists,  who  were 
organized  in  1846.  They  obtained  control  of  the 
old  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  In  1866,  this 
church  was  sold  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the 
1'  rout  Street  Methodist  Church  became  Trinity 
Methodist.  After  worshiping  in  various  places, 
finally  in  a plank  building  on  Academy  street, 
the  Perry  street  site  was  purchased  in  1868. 
Various  additions  have  since  been  made  to  the 
building.  The  present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  John 
H.  Boswell. 

The  Warren  Street  Methodist  E piscopal 
Church  was  organized  on  Pennington  avenue  in 
1847,  in  a Sunday-school  mission  sent  out  from 
old  Greene  Street.  On  May  8th,  1859,  in  view 
of  this  movement  in  that  part  of  the  city,  a frame 
A society  composed  of  thirty-four  of  the  Greene  Street 
1876,  the  present  structure  was  built.  The  pastor  is  the 


First  M.  E.  Church,  Dedicated  May  2sth,  1895. 


First  Baptist  Church,  Erected  in  1860. 
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Rev.  C.  S.  Miller.  On  Hamilton  avenue  is  a church  of  the  same  name,  with  the  Rev.  Edwin  R. 
Brunyate  as  pastor.  Saint  Paul’s  is  located  on  Spring  street,  and  is  a handsome  edifice.  Its  pastor 
is  the  Rev.  S.  K.  Hickman.  During  1895  a mission  church  was  established  at  Broad  Street 

Park,  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Kulp. 

Two  African  Methodist  Episcopal  churches  are  at 
present  erected  in  this  city.  Mount  Zion,  which  is 
located  on  Perry 
street,  was  built  in 
1819  and  rebuilt  in 
1858,  and  Saint 
Paul’ s,  on  Willow 
street,  is  of  more  re- 
cent development. 


Central  M.  E.  Church. 


Hamilton  Avenue  M.  E.  Church. 


The  Lutherans. 

T he  G e r m a n 
Evangelical  Luther- 
an Trinity  Church 
grew  out  of  the  un- 
selfish labors  of  the 
Rev.  A.  .J.  Geissen- 
haimer,  of  New 
York,  who,  in  1851,  - 

came  to  Trenton  and  preached  in  the  German  language  to  the  German  colony.  Mr.  Geissenhaimer 
eventually  came  to  Trenton,  purchased  a lot  on  Broad  street  and  in  1852  a small  brick  church  was 
dedicated  thereon.  A small  school-house  was  also  erected.  In  1856,  the  congregation  became 
incorporated,  and  in  1857  they  purchased  their  church  property.  The  church  was  enlarged  in 
1865,  and  in  1877  the  present  brick  structure  was  built.  The  pastor  is  the  Rev.  Rudolph  Gerlach. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Christ  Church  was  organized  in  July,  1869,  the  members  worshiping 
in  the  German  Lutheran  church  and  in  the  Court  House.  In  1873  a stone  church  on  the  corner  of 
Greenwood  avenue  and  Conover  street  was  built.  The  Rev. 

A.  B.  Killinger  is  the  pastor. 

The  German  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Advent  is  located 
on  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Malone  streets,  and  was  erected 
to  supply  the  demands  of  the  Germans  of  Chambersburg. 

The  pastor  is  the  Rev.  John  J.  Heissler. 


The  Baptists. 


The  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  marks  the  initial 
movement  of  the  Baptist  faith  in  this  city.  In  1787  the  Rev. 

Peter  Wilson  preached  in  the  First  ward,  and  on  the  fourth 
of  March,  1788,  five  persons  were  baptized  in  the  Delaware 
river.  The  doctrines  of  this  denomination  spread  rapidly, 

and  in  1803,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  November,  a meeting-house  was  dedicated.  This  was  upon  land 
deeded  by  Colonel  Peter  Hunt.  In  1805  an  organization  was  effected  which  became  the  First 
Baptist  Church.  This  continued  prosperous  until  the  separation  by  a later  pastor,  the  Rev.  William 
Boswell,  who,  in  1823,  established  the  “ Reformed  General  Baptist  Church.”  This  separatist  con- 
gregation lasted  until  about  1835.  Their  house  Avas  sold  to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church. 
Again  in  August,  1843,  the  Rev.  John  Young  resigned  and  formed  the  Second  Baptist  Church, 
Avliich  building  was  later  occupied  by  the  Central  Baptist  Church.  Upon  July  26th,  1860,  the 
present  edifice  >vas  erected,  and  in  1861  the  name  “The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Trenton”  Avas 
adopted,  the  old  name  being  “The  Baptist  Church  of  Trenton  and  Lamberton. ” 
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In  1868-69,  a mission  was  erected  in  Chambersburg,  and  in  1870,  a similar  project  was  success- 
fully attempted  in  the  Sixth  ward.  The  present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  M.  Penfield  Pikes. 

The  Central  Baptist  Church  was  organized  on  the  thirtieth  of  April,  1854,  which  new  body 
corporate  occupied  the  building  of  the  extinct  Second  Baptist  Church.  The  church,  after  altera- 
tion' and  improvements,  was  rcdcdicated  March  3d,  1864.  In  1867,  the  Perry  Street  Chapel  was 
erected,  and  a mission  school  was  established  in  East  Trenton.  In  1872  and  since,  the  church  has 

been  thoroughly  repaired  and  renovated.  The  pastor  is  the 
Rev.  A.  W.  Wishart. 

The  Perry  Street  Chapel  of  the  Central  Baptist  Church 
is  the  parent  of  the  Clinton  Avenue  Baptist  Church.  In 
1873,  the  latter  church  was  organized  with  thirty-two  con- 
stituent members. 

The  present  structure,  one  of  particular  beauty,  was 
first  occupied  in  February,  1876.  The  pastor  is  the  Rev. 
Judson  Conklin. 

The  growth  of  the  old  borough  of  Chambersburg  led 
to  the  establishment  of  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  at  Clinton 
and  Roebling  avenues.  The  pastor  is  the  Rev.  A.  P. 
Knowles.  The  chapel  is  located  on  Mulberry  street,  at  the 
corner  of  New  York  avenue. 

The  Fifth  Baptist  Church,  of  which  the  pastor  is  the 
Rev.  James  P.  Hunter,  is  located  on  Centre  street  below 
Landing. 

The  Berean  Baptist  Church  (colored)  was  organized  in 
1880,  with  sixteen  members. 

Messiah’s  Church,  on  the  corner  of  Front  and  Mont- 
gomery streets,  was  organized  February  9th,  1854,  by  the 
Rev.  D.  I.  Robinson.  The  first  church  occupied  by  this 
congregation  was  on  the  corner  of  Clay  and  Market  streets. 
On  the  first  of  June,  1873,  their  present  church  edifice  was 
dedicated.  The  Rev.  S.  F.  Grady  is  the  pastor. 

Har  Sinai  Hebrew  Congregation  was  organized  circum 
1860,  the  corporators  being  Simon  Kahnweiler,  Isaac 
Wyman,  Henry  Shoninger,  Herman  Rosenbaum,  Marcus  Aron,  L.  Kahnweiler  and  David  Manko. 
The  congregation  met  on  South  Warren  street,  and  afterward  in  the  old  Chancery  building.  In 
1872,  the  Montgomery  street  synagogue  was  purchased  from  the  Lutherans,  who  had  used  it  as  a 
chapel.  The  rabbi  of  Har  Sinai  is  Joseph  Gabriel,  the  President  being  Isaac  Lowenstein  and  the 
Secretary  J.  L.  Heroic!. 

A Polish  Hebrew  Congregation  lias  also  been  organized  on  Union  street. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


TRENTON  IN  THE  REBELLION  AN])  HER  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  TO-DAY. 

The  City’s  Attitude  Upon  the  Opening  of  the  War  Between  the  States — The  Old  Militia 

System — The  Companies  Which  Left  for  the  Front — War  Times  in  Trenton — The 

National  Guard  and  the  Naval  Reserve. 

HE  SPIRIT  of  patriotism  which  animated  Revolutionary  Trenton  in  sending  to  the 
ranks  of  the  Continental  line  and  the  State  militia  the  best  of  her  citizens,  did  not 
fail  when  the  call  for  men  announced  the  opening  of  the  war  between  the  States. 
In  supplying  men  to  till  the  quota  of  the  State,  and  thus  obviate  the  draft,  Trenton 
enjoys  an  enviable  record.  Not  only  the  men,  hut  the  women,  the  latter  in  the 
organization  of  relief  committees  and  in  forwarding  goods  and  clothing  to  the 
“ Boys  in  Blue,”  responded  nobly  to  the  call  of  duty. 

In  the  organization  of  the  volunteer  companies  of  infantrymen  which  from 
2)  New  Jersey  went  nobly  to  the  front,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  that  this  company  or 
that  was  composed  exclusively  of  Trentonians.  The  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
war  found  the  military  organization  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  under  the  old  militia  system. 
Trenton  was  represented  by  the  Mercer  County  Brigade.  It  was  the  days  of  the  “Jersey  Blues,” 
the  “South  Trenton  Rifles,”  the  “Sarsfield  Guards,”  the  “Irish  Volunteers,”  the  “Stockton 
Artillery,”  which  had  succeeded  the  “Phoenix  Company,”  the  “Flying  Artillery”  and  similar 
military  associations. 

Upon  the  fifteenth  of  April,  1861,  came  President  Lincoln’s  call  for  75,000  State  militia,  and 
upon  the  seventeenth  of  the  same  month  came  the  War  Department’s  requisition  for  New  Jersey’s 
quota.  This  was  to  attach  one  regiment  from  each  of  the  four  military  divisions  of  the  State.  Of 
this  requisition,  the  Third  Regiment,  for  three  months’  service,  with  William  Napton  as  Colonel 
and  James  S.  Yard  as  Major,  had  Companies  A,  C,  D recruited  in  and  around  the  city  of  Trenton. 

These  three-months’  men  were  enlisted  to  serve  until  July  31st,  1861,  when  they  were  to  he 
mustered  out.  Bv  virtue  of  the  first  three-years’  call  for  national  defenders,  issued  under  the  general 
orders  of  the  War  Department  May,  1861,  Company  B was  raised  in  Trenton,  with  Captain  Sylvester 
Van  Syckell  in  command.  An  act  of  Congress  (July  22d,  1861)  called  the  Fourth  Regiment  into 
being,  Company  B,  Captain  William  Sedden  ; Company  C,  Captain  Heathcoat  J.  Dishrow,  and 
Company  D,  Captain  Samuel  Mulford,  being  largely  composed  of  Trentonians.  Company  A, 
re-organized,  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  was  from  this  city,  and  its  Captain  was  John  W.  Neal.  Com- 
pany E of  the  same  regiment  had  Trenton  soldiery  in  its  ranks.  Of  the  Sixth  Regiment,  a part 
of  Company  A,  Captain  Stephen  R.  Gilkyson,  and  Company  B,  Captain  Charles  Ewing,  were  from 
the  capital. 

The  Ninth  Regiment  had  Mercer  County  Riflemen  in  Company  F,  whose  Captain  was  William 
B.  Curlis.  Company  M,  also  of  this  regiment,  Captain  Joseph  M.  McChesney,  was  raised  partially 
in  Mercer  county.  The  Tenth  Regiment  was  raised  as  an  independent  organization  under  the 
supervision  of  the  War  Department,  and  was  called  the  Olden  Legion.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of 
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January,  1862,  the  regiment  passed  under  control  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  In  April,  1862, 
Company  O of  this  regiment,  whose  Captain  was  Charles  H.  McChesney,  now  Chief  of  Police,  was 
raised  in  Trenton.  At  this  same  period,  the  Eleventh  Regiment  was  organized,  Company  C being 
the  Trenton  portion  thereof.  John  J.  Willis  was  the  Captain. 

In  the  spring  of  1862  the  Fourteenth  Regiment  was  recruited,  Company  B composed  of 
Trentonians.  The  Twenty-first  Regiment,  composed  of  nine-months’  men,  had  from  Trenton  and 
vicinity  Companies  E and  H,  whilst  the  Twenty-second  Regiment  had  Companies  F and  G as  parts 
of  their  respective  organizations.  The  Thirty-second  Regiment,  or  the  Second  New  Jersey  Cavalry, 
had  manv  Trentonians  in  Company  C,  whose  Captain  was  Edward  P.  Mount.  Company  E,  under 
command  of  William  Y.  Scudder,  was  also  of  this  regiment.  Of  the  Thirty-seventh  Regiment, 
Company  C was  the  Trenton  organization,  as  was  Company  K of  the  Thirty-eighth  Regiment.  The 
Fortieth  Regiment  Companies  E and  G were  organized  in  this  city.  Company  B of  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Infantry  was  partially  a Trenton  company,  as  was  K of  the  Thirty-fifth  Regiment.  Of  the 
live  batteries  of  artillery  which  New  Jersey  furnished,  none  were  raised  in  Trenton,  but  many 
recruits  came  from  the  city. 

Inasmuch  as  Trenton  was  the  seat  of  State  government,  the  city  was  the  headquarters  of  many 
of  the  military  operations  of  the  State.  The  Governor  was  practically  a resident  of  the  town  and  as 
Commander-in-Chief  drew  about  him  the  leading  military  spirits  of  the  State  and  nation. 

In  Chamhersburg,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  was  situated  Camp  Olden,  where  the  first 
nine  regiments  were  mustered  into  service.  This  camp  was  sustained  until  the  spring  of  1862, 
when  Camp  Perrine  was  established.  The  latter  was  located  on  South  Broad  street,  near  the  canal, 
and  also  in  the  “ old  borough.”  Camp  Perrine  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war.  The  recruiting 
station  and  military  headquarters  of  Trenton  were  upon  the  southeast  corner  of  Front  and  Warren 
streets,  a spot  known  as  the  “ Rendezvous.”  The  Thirty-fourth  Regiment  and  Second  Cavalry  were 
encamped  in  East  Trenton,  between  the  Inter-State  Fairgrounds  and  the  canal.  In  1864  the  United 
States  government  built  the  Trenton  barracks  in  Millham,  facing  Olden  avenue.  The  markets  on 
Broad  Street  were  at  this  time  thoroughly  equipped,  and  the  soldiers  were  frequently  fed  at  the 
vegetable  stalls. 

The  National  Guard  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  was  organized  by  legislative  enactment  in  the 
year  1869  (March  9th),  and  is  practically  the  active  militia  of  the  State. 

At  its  incipiency  the  National  Guard  consisted  of  not  more  than  sixty  companies  of  infantry, 
two  batteries  of  artillery  and  six  cavalry  companies,  it  was  authorized  that  these  companies  be 
organized  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  into  not  more  than  three  brigades.  The  present  National 
Guard  authorizes  sixty  companies  of  infantry,  two  Gatling  gun  companies,  one  seacoast  artillery 
company,  and  four  companies  of  colored  men. 

In  Trenton,  which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  National  Guard  New  Jersey, 
are  to  be  found  Company  A,  organized  November  30th,  1860,  whose  armory  is  in  Masonic  Temple ; 
Company  B,  organized  April  14th,  1869,  whose  armory  is  in  Washington  Hall,  and  Company  D, 
organized  July  20th,  1869,  which  also  drills  in  Washington  Hall. 

It  is  of  interest  to  recollect,  in  connection  with  the  Rebellion,  that  upon  March  11th,  1862,  the 
Trenton  Arms  Company  was  incorporated.  There  was  a capital  stock  of  8150,000,  divided  in 
shares  of  8500  each,  with  power  to  increase  it  to  8400,000. 

The  corporators  were  Aaron  H.  Vancleve,  Charles  Moore,  Joseph  G.  Brearley,  Joseph  C.  Potts 
and  Andrew  G.  M.  Prevost. 

The  commanding  officers  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  are  Colonel,  William  H.  Skirm  ; Lieutenant 
Colonel,  Charles  Y.  Bamford  ; Majors — First  Battalion,  Augustus  F.  Stoll,  Second  Battalion,  Andrew 
J.  Buck.  The  Staff — Surgeon,  Charles  B.  Leavitt;  Assistant  Surgeon,  R.  R.  Rogers,  Jr.  ; .Judge- 
Advocate,  Chauncy  II.  Beasley;  Quartermaster,  George  T.  Cranmer ; Paymaster,  C.  Edward  Mur- 
ray ; Inspector  of  Rifle  Practice,  C.  Augustus  Reid  ; Adjutant,  Charles  H.  W.  Van  Seiver  ; Adjutant 
First  Battalion,  Frederick  Gilkyson ; Adjutant  Second  Battalion,  Micajah  E.  Matlack,  of  Mount 
Holly.  The  Non-Commissioned  Staff  is  composed  of  Sergeant-Major,  Frank  W.  Allaire;  Commis- 
sary-Sergeant, Horace  Biddle  ; Quartermaster-Sergeant,  Philip  Arnold  ; Hospital  Steward,  Frank 
H.  Lalor ; Color-Sergeant,  Charles  Mutchler ; Right  General  Guide,  John  G.  Boss  ; Left  General 
Guide,  William  E.  Pedrick  ; Bugler,  Fred.  F.  C.  Woodward  ; Drum-Major,  Jacob  V.  Booz.  Of 
the  Line — Company  A,  Captain  Lewis  N.  Clayton  ; First  Lieutenant,  W.  F.  Skillman  ; Second 
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Lieutenant,  Gouverneur  V.  Packer.  Company  B,  Captain,  George  L.  Forman  ; First  Lieutenant, 
William  G.  Haddock  ; Second  Lieutenant,  Frank  J.  Towers.  Company  D,  Captain,  Bernard  Rogers  ; 
First  Lieutenant,  Patrick  J.  Anderson  ; Second  Lieutenant,  Frank  J.  O’Hara. 

The  recent  impartial  criticism  of  the  United  States  War  Department  makes  an  exceptionally 
fine  showing  for  the  militia  of  New  Jersey.  The  chapter  relating  to  the  National  Guard  of  New 
jersey  gives  in  detail  the  statistics  of  the  brigades,  regiments  and  battalions,  with  full  information 
as  to  the  staff  departments.  The  Ambulance  and  Hospital  Corps  is  praised  for  its  high  degree  of 
efficiency,  as  is  also  the  Signal  Corps  attached  to  the  Second  Brigade. 

Under  the  head  of  “Drills  and  Ceremonies,”  it  is  remarked  that  “the  proficiency  of  the 
National  Guard  is  creditable  and  satisfactory,”  while  the  personnel  and  discipline  are  referred  to  as 
follows  : 

“The  personnel  of  the  Guard  is  excellent.  A number  of  the  general  officers  and  their  staffs, 
and  the  field  and  regimental  staff  officers,  saw  active  service  during  the  Civil  war,  as  well  as  some 
being  graduates  of  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  Many  of  the  staff  and  line  officers  are  young  men, 
enthusiastic,  ambitious  and  studious.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the  rank  and  file,  whose 
ages  are  from  eighteen  to  thirty-five  years.  The  discipline  is  good  and  insubordination  is  rare.” 

This  comment  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  Seventh  Regiment  and  to  the  companies  located 
in  this  city. 

The  Naval  Reserve  in  this  city  was  organized  under  a recent  act  of  the  Legislature.  The  First, 
West  Jersey  or  Trenton  Division  is  located  in  this  city  and  consists  of  fifty-eight  members.  The 
State  Commander  is  William  H.  Jaques,  whilst  of  the  Trenton  Division  the  Secretary  is  Norman 
P.  Stahl ; Treasurer,  Lloyd  H.  Rockhill ; Captain,  Fred.  F.  C.  Woodward,  and  Ensign,  I.  Scott 
Scammell. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


THE  BENCH  AND  BAR  OF  TRENTON. 


The  Capital  the  Mecca  of  the  Practitioners  of  New  Jersey — Dignitaries  of  Revolutionary 
Days  and  Tiieir  Immediate  Successors — The  Bar  of  the  City  of  To-Day. 


■»  ,v.  i 

IIE  RECORD  of  Trenton  relating  to  the  eminent  Jerseymen  who  have  graced  the 
bench  or  adorned  the  bar,  is  the  record  of  the  State.  Even  in  colonial  times, 
when  the  Legislature  met  alternately  at  Burlington  and  Perth  Amboy,  the  Supreme 
Court  sometimes  sat  in  Trenton,  and  at  least  the  county  courts  of  Hunterdon 
were  held  in  this,  her  shire  town.  During  the  Revolution  and  until  1791,  when 
the  movement  to  make  Trenton  the  State  capital  crystallized,  the  various  State 

courts  met  in  Trenton,  and  after  1792  we  find  the  sessions  of  the  Supreme  and 

Chancery  Courts  are  held  regularly  in  this  city.  Thus  until  to-day  Trenton  lias 
been  the  Mecca  of  the  legal  fraternity.  Here  meet  the  Court  of  Errors  and 
Appeals,  the  Court  of  Pardons,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  banc  and  in  branch,  the 
Chancery  Court,  of  the  State  organization  ; the  Circuit,  Common  Pleas,  Criminal  and  Orphans’ 
Courts  of  the  county  system,  and  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts  of  the  United  States.  Here  are 

located  the  Clerks  of  all  these  courts,  and  here  judgments,  involving  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  of  the 

corporation  or  of  the  commonwealth,  are  pronounced. 

The  men  composing  the  bar  of  the  city  of  Trenton  of  to-day  are  the  inheritors  of  a distinguished 
past.  The  brightest  stars  which  ever  graced  the  legal  heavens  of  the  bar  of  New  Jersey  have  shone 
in  Trenton.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution  could  be  seen  on  the  city  streets  the  form  of 
Richard  Stockton,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  one  who  declined  in  177G  the 
Chief  Justiceship  of  New  Jersey.  Although  a resident  of  Princeton,  he  and  his  student-at-law, 
Jonathan  Dickinson  Serjeant,  afterward  Attorney-General  of  Pennsylvania,  were  in  attendance  upon 
the  courts  held  in  Trenton.  Samuel  Wit-ham  Stockton,  the  younger  brother  of  Richard,  was  a 
negotiator  of  a treaty  with  Holland  and  returned  to  New  Jersey  in  1779.  He  was  one  of  the 
Secretaries  from  New  Jersey  to  ratify  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ; appointed  Secretary  of 
State  after  removing  from  Princeton  to  Trenton.  He,  in  1795,  lost  his  life  in  this  city  by  being 
thrown  from  a chaise. 

Colonel  David  Brearly,  outlawed  in  the  “times  that  tried  men’s  souls,”  served  as  the  Chief 
Justice  of  New  Jersey,  1779-1789,  and  was  one  of  the  convention  to  draft  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  a Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  upon  the  occasion  of  his  death  in  1790. 
The  eccentric  Samuel  Leake,  of  Cumberland  county,  became  a resident  of  Trenton  in  1785,  where 
be  remained  until  1820,  when  he  died.  Richard  Howell,  Governor  and  Chancellor  of  New  Jersey, 
1792-1801,  of  a Delaware  family,  commenced  his  official  career  as  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1788,  and  resided  during  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Trenton.  Governor  Howell’s  patriotic  services  to 
New  Jersey  place  him  among  the  foremost  rank  of  her  honored  sons.  William  Churchill  Houston, 
the  literatcur  and  patriot,  was  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  1781  to  1788,  and  resided  in  this  city. 
John  Rutherford,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  in  the  year  1790,  became  a United  States  Senator.  He  was 
a man  of  wealth  and  ability,  and  had  a residence  at  Trenton  on  the  Delaware,  from  1798  to  1808. 
Lucius  Horatio  Stockton,  brother  of  the  “ Duke,”  who  succeeded  his  father  at  Morven,  was  District 
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Attorney  for  New  Jersey.  President  Adams  nominated  Lucius  Stockton  as  a Federalist,  for  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  War,  which,  with  his  eccentricities,  gave  great  offense  to  President  Jefferson. 
Mr.  Stockton,  in  Trenton,  acquired  a large  practice.  Of  a man  pre-eminent  at  the  Trenton  bar — 
Aaron  Dickinson  Woodruff — it  may  be  said  that  he  was  born  September  12th,  1762  ; delivered  the 
Valedictory  at  the  Princeton  Commencement  of  1779;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1784;  was  made 
Attorney-General  of  the  State  in  1792,  and  annually  re-elected,  except  in  1811,  until  his  death.  He 
also  served  in  the  Legislature,  and  was  influential  in  having  Trenton  selected  for  the  State  capital. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Trenton  churchyard,  where  his  epitaph  records  that,  “ For  twenty-four  years 
he  filled  the  important  station  of  Attorney-General  with  incorruptible  integrity.  Adverse  to  legal 
subtleties,  his  professional  knowledge  was  exerted  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice.  The  native 
benevolence  of  his  heart  made  him  a patron  of  the  poor,  a defender  of  the  fatherless  ; it  exulted  in 
the  joys,  or  participated  in  the  sorrows  of  his  friends.” 

The  men  who  next  appear  upon  the  field  of  action  were  those  who  were  born  during  the  Revo- 
lution, and  came  to  manhood  in  time  to  enjoy  its  first  fruits.  The  opening  of  the  present  century 
in  Trenton  finds  James  Ewing  in  the  city,  and  his  son  Charles,  afterward  destined  to  become  Chief 
Justice  of  New  Jersey,  just  graduated  from  Princeton  and  studying  law  with  Samuel  Leake. 
Although  much  in  the  active  political  life  of  his  time,  he  did  not  fail  to  cultivate  belles-lettres , and 
became,  in  short,  one  of  those  men  truly  beloved  and  honored.  By  untimely  death,  his  life  was 
shortened  in  1832.  An  associate  of  Chief  Justice  Ewing  was  the  brilliant  Samuel  L.  Southard. 
Serving  as  Law  Reporter,  Prosecutor  of  the  Pleas,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  United 
States  Senator,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Attorney-General  of  New  Jersey,  he  claimed  Trenton  as  his 
residence  from  1816  to  1838. 

Governor  Peter  Dumont  Vroom,  son  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Peter  D.  Vroom,  was  the  leader  of 
the  bar  during  the  middle  of  the  present  century.  At  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  he  became  the 
Executive,  and  was  re-elected  until  1836,  when  he  was  compelled  to  decline  future  honors  on 
account  of  ill  health.  He  was  a participant  in  the  “Broad  Seal  War,”  as  Congressman- elect  from 
New  Jersey,  where  he  became  the  hero  of  the  contest.  From  1853  to  1857,  Governor  Vroom  was 
Minister  to  the  Court  of  Berlin,  after  having  been  a member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1844,  and  having  declined  the  portfolios  of  Attorney-General  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Governor 
Vroom,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  this  century  of  national  history,  died  at  his  home  in 
Trenton  in  1874. 

Quartermaster-General  Samuel  R.  Hamilton,  although  by  birth  a Princetonian,  later  resided  in 
Trenton,  and  was  the  possessor  of  a large  practice  throughout  this  section  of  the  State,  being  noted 
as  a trial  lawyer.  Colonel  William  Halstead,  editor  of  the  reports  which  bear  his  name,  resided  in 
Trenton,  where  he  was  interested  in  claim  cases  brought  against  the  Camden  and  Amboy  railroad. 

Chief  Justice  Henry  Woodliull  Green,  a Circuit  practitioner,  in  Hunterdon  and  Burlington 
Circuits,  eschewed  the  political  aspirations  of  his  associates  and  devoted  himself  solely  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  chosen  profession.  As  a member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1844,  as  Chief 
Justice  and  Chancellor,  he  carved  for  himself  a name  which  has  far  more  than  local  import.  He 
twice  married  daughters  of  Chief  Justice  Ewing,  who  was  his  legal  preceptor.  By  the  names  of 
Vroom,  Green  and  Southard,  we  find  that  of  William  Lewis  Dayton,  who,  after  an  eventful  life, 
died  as  Minister  to  France  in  the  year  1864.  Mr.  Dayton’s  political  career  was  long  and  honorable, 
and  bears  a striking  resemblance  to  that  of  his  kinsman,  Samuel  Lewis  Southard.  A man  of  strong- 
will  and  great  intellectuality,  he  filled  the  most  important  positions  in  New  Jersey,  and  through 
sheer  ability  gained  instant  recognition  at  home  and  abroad.  Stacy  Gardiner  Potts,  editor,  author, 
Clerk  in  Chancery,  Law  Reviser,  Supreme  Court  Justice,  was  a resident  of  Trenton  during  sixty 
years  of  the  present  century.  He  was  an  able  lawyer,  one  of  the  earliest  collectors  of  books  in  the 
city,  and  a man  of  sterling  integrity.  His  brother,  Joseph  C.  Potts,  the  editor  of  the  “New  Jersey 
Register”  (1837),  was  a lawyer  of  this  city.  Of  other  men  of  this  period  there  were  James  Wilson, 
first  Prosecutor  of  the  Pleas  of  the  county  of  Mercer,  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  for  many 
years  the  oldest  members  of  the  Trenton  bar.  Isaac  W.  Banning  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1834, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  practitioners  in  the  State.  Within  the  memory  of  even 
the  youngest  members  of  the  bar  are  the  names  of  Caleb  Smith  Green,  Lay  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Errors  and  Appeals,  whose  services  to  Princeton  University  and  the  Green  Foundation  School  at 
Lawrenceville,  are  his  enduring  monument ; of  Augustus  G.  Richey,  whose  association  with  financial 
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institutions  and  whoso  legal  abilities  won  him  a place  as  counselor  and  director  with  railroad  corpo- 
rations ; of  Edward  Wallace  Scudder,  whose  fairness  in  decision  and  courtesy  to  the  bar,  leave  only 
the  happiest  recollections  ; of  Barker  Gum  mere,  the  last  great  tower  of  legal  strength  to  he  shattered 
hv  the  Destroyer,  after  a record  honorable  alike  in  politics  and  at  the  bar  ; of  the  late  Judge  John 
T.  Nixon,  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  whose  activity  in  polities  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  State,  and  his  honesty  and  ability  gained  him  prestige  ; of  Frederick  Kingman,  who  began  life 
as  an  assistant  to  James  Wilson,  in  the  Supreme  Court  Clerk’s  office,  refused  political  preferment,  and 
died  full  of  years  and  honors. 

Such  are  some  of  the  men  who  have  made  the  bar  of  the  city  of  Trenton  famous.  Could  an 
analysis  he  made  of  all  the  incidents  of  their  lives — varied  and  complex  as  they  were — it  would  he 
a picture  of  State  progress.  But  what  has  been  done  can  he  re-accomplished.  The  bar  of  this  city 
occupies  a position  second  to  none  in  the  State — not  only  for  integrity  and  ability,  hut  likewise  for 
its  general  reputation  throughout  the  State  and  nation. 

Gknkral  .Jamks  F.  Rrsi.rxo  was  born  at  Washington,  Warren  county,  N.  J.,  April  14th,  1834, 
hut  his  father,  Gcrshom  Uusling,  removed  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  1845.  He  was  sent  to  Pennington 
Seminary  in  1850,  and  graduated  with  first  honors  in  1852.  Immediately  afterward,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Junior  Class  at  Dickinson  College,  and  graduated  there  with  honors  in  1854,  and 
delivered  the  Master’s  Oration  and  received  his  degree  of  A.M.  there  in  1857. 

Soon  after  graduating  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Natural  Science  and  Belles-Lettres  at  Dick- 
insun  Seminary,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  served  there  efficiently  from  1854  to  1857.  At  the  same 
time  he  read  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  bar  in  1857,  and  to  the  New  Jersey  bar  in 
1 *39.  He  settled  in  Trenton  in  1859,  and  continued  to  practice  law  there  until  August,  1861, 
when  he  entered  the  Union  army  as  First  Lieutenant,  Fifth  Regiment,  New  Jersey  Volunteers. 
He  served  all  through  the  Civil  war  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  to  the  fall  of  1863;  in  the 
Department  of  the  Cumberland,  to  summer  of  1865;  and  in  the  United  States  War  Department, 
to  September,  1867,  when  he  retired  as  Brigadier-General,  United  States  Volunteers  (Brevet), 
“for  meritorious  and  distinguished  services,  war  of  1861.”  He  was  thus  five  times  promoted 
on  the  recommendation  of  such  officers  as  Generals  Mott,  Berry,  Sickles,  Hooker,  McClellan, 
Thomas,  Sherman  and  Grant,  and  served  in  succession  at  regimental,  brigade,  division,  corps, 
armv,  department  and  general  United  States  Army  headquarters — a record  unequaled  in  kind  by 
anv  New  Jersey  officer.  Returning  to  Trenton  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  and  in  1868  was 
nominated  for  Congress  by  the  Republican  party,  Second  New  Jersey  District  (over  ex-Governor 
Newell),  hut  was  defeated  by  a small  majority,  this  district  being  heavily  Democratic,  as  then  con- 
stituted. In  1869  he  was  appointed  United  States  Pension  Agent  for  New  Jersey  by  President 
Grant,  and  re-appointed  until  1877,  when  the  New  Jersey  agency  was  abolished,  with  others,  by 
consolidation.  Since  then  he  has  been  engaged  in  general  law  practice  and  real  estate  business, 
making  a specialty  of  pension  cases,  and  is  now  counselor-at-law  in  all  New  Jersey  and  United  States 
courts.  Of  literary  proclivities,  as  an  author  he  has  written  considerably  for  various  periodicals  : 
for  the  “Quarterly  Review,”  1859-1863  ; “United  States  Service  Magazine”  and  “Harper’s  Maga- 
zine,” 1863-1866;  “Century,”  “ Christian  Advocate, ” and  other  newspapers  frequently,  to  date. 
In  1875  he  published  a volume  entitled  “Across  America,  or  the  Great  AYest  and  the  Pacific  Coast,” 
being  an  account  of  his  travels  there  when  Inspector  United  States  Army,  which  the  press  noticed 
very  handsomely,  and  which  passed  through  two  editions.  In  1886  he  wrote  a “History  of  State 
Street  M.  E.  Church,  Trenton,  N.  J.,”  with  a summary  of  the  early  history  of  Methodism  in 
Trenton  and  New  Jersey,  containing  information  of  great  value. 

In  1876  he  delivered  the  annual  address  at  both  Dickinson  Seminary  and  Dickinson  College, 
and  in  1888  the  annual  address  before  the  Alpha-Omega  Society  of  Pennington  Seminary.  In  1889 
he  delivered  the  Fourth  of  July  oration  at  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  in  1894  an  address  there  on  the 
“ March  of  Methodism,”  and  has  been  a frequent  speaker  at  literary,  political  and  religious  gather- 
ings in  New  Jersey  since  1859.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Dickinson  College  in  1890. 
He  was  President  of  the  Mercer  County  Sunday-School  Association  1875-1876,  and  Trustee  of 
Pennington  Seminary  1868,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a year  or  two,  has  been  Trustee  ever  since, 
and  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  since  1888.  In  1888  he  founded  the  “ Rusling  Medal”  for 
good  conduct  and  scholarship  there.  He  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1848,  and  is 
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now  a member  and  Trustee  of  the  State  Street  M.  E.  Church  of  this  city.  His  father,  grandfather 
and  great-grandfather  were  all  Methodists  before  him  for  a century  or  more.  He  was  elected  one 
of  the  General  Managers  of  the  General  Missionary  Society  M.  E.  Church  1889,  and  Vice  President 
1892,  and  made  a Manager  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  New  Jersey,  1891. 
On  January  1st,  1858,  General  Rusling  married  Miss  Mary  F.  Winner  (daughter  of  Rev.  Isaac 
Winner,  1).  1).),  who  died  the  same  year.  On  June  30th,  1870,  he  married  Miss  Emily  W. , 
daughter  of  Isaac  Wood,  Esquire,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.  Two  children  are  the  fruits  of  this  latter 
marriage — James  W.,  and  Emily  W. — the  former  now  a Sophomore  at  Princeton  University. 
General  Rusling  has  always  been  greatly  interested  in  everything  that  pertains  to  the  growth 
and  progress  of  Trenton.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  has 
looked  well  after  the  interests  of  the  city.  For  a number  of  years  lie  has  been  engaged  in  opening- 
up  tracts  of  land  in  the  old  borough  of  Chambersburg  (now  one  of  the  most  rapidly-growing  parts 
of  Trenton),  and  in  Hamilton  township  adjoining,  and  selling  them  off  in  lots,  enabling  the  thou- 
sands of  Trenton’s  workingmen  to  provide  themselves  with  comfortable  homes  at  moderate  cost. 
General  Rusling  has  organized  and  managed  the  Linden  Park,  Hamilton  Avenue,  Greenwood 
Avenue  and  East  State  Street,  and  the  Board  Street  Land  Associations,  and  in  this  way  has  placed 
upon  the  market  over  two  thousand  building  lots,  most  of  which  have  been  sold  and  many  of  them 
improved.  He  also  opened  to  the  free  use  of  our  citizens  Broad  Street  Park,  or  Spring  Lake  Park,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called.  This  park,  for  natural  beauty  and  charm  of  lake  and  woods,  is  superior  to 
Cadwalader  Park,  the  pride  of  our  city,  and  being  at  the  extreme  other  end  of  Trenton,  it  affords  an 
opportunity  for  an  outing  to  thousands  who  could  never  take  advantage  of  Cadwalader  Park. 
He  has  been  an  earnest  advocate  of  our  electric  street  railroads,  and  an  ardent  friend  of  our 
public  schools  and  High  School,  and  also  of  our  State  Normal  and  Model  Schools.  He  has  spoken 
for  good  roads,  good  streets,  good  sewers  and  electric  lights,  and  may  always  be  counted  on  as  on 
the  side  of  progress  and  reform.  Some  men  as  they  grow  old  become  conservatives  or  “ old  fogies,” 
but  General  Rusling,  though  advancing  in  years,  is  always  abreast  of  the  times,  if  not  ahead  of 
them,  and  few  of  our  citizens  are  more  active  and  enterprising.  General  Rusling  has  always 
been  prominently  identified  with  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  Trenton.  He  lias  given  largely 
to  the  erection  and  support  of  churches  in  this  city  and  elsewhere,  and  is  widely  known  as  a 
Christian  gentleman.  No  good  man  or  good  cause,  of  whatever  denomination,  fails  to  receive  his 
sympathy  and  support,  here  or  elsewhere,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability. 

William  L.  Dayton  was  born  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  April  13th,  1839.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Trenton  Academy  and  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  in  1858.  For 
two  years  he  studied  law  in  this  city  under  the  tutorship  of  his 
father,  Hon.  William  L.  Dayton,  who  was  for  many  years  a 
prominent  lawyer  in  this  city,  and  who  died  while  holding  the 
important  position  of  United  States  Minister  to  Paris  during 
the  Civil  war.  In  1861  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Paris, 
and  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  American  Legation 
there  until  1865.  Returning  to  Trenton,  he  resumed  the  study 
of  law  under  ex-Governor  Peter  D.  Vroom,  and  was  admitted 
as  an  attorney  the  following  year,  and  as  counselor  in  1869. 

In  1866  Gov.  Marcus  L.  Ward  chose  Mr.  Dayton  as  his 
Private  Secretary  during  his  term  of  office.  Twice  lie  has 
served  as  City  Solicitor.  For  three  years  he  was  a member  of 
Common  Council,  and  enjoyed  the  unusual  distinction  of 
being  President  of  that  body  during  the  whole  time.  He  lias 
had  the  high  distinction  of  being  United  States  Minister  to 
The  Hague  from  1882  to  1885,  under  the  Arthur  administration. 

He  is  the  counsel  for  the  Trenton  Banking  Company,  and 
has  for  several  years  been  one  of  its  Directors.  He  is  also  a 
Director  of  the  Trenton  Saving  Fund  Society.  Mr.  Dayton  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  new 
Mercer  Hospital,  and  is  President  of  its  Board  of  Directors.  He  has  long  been  an  active  member 
and  Trustee  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
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General  Samuel  Duncan  Oliphant  was  born  in  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  August  1st, 
1826.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  Uniontown  Academy  and  the  Grove  Academy,  at  Stuhen- 
villc,  Ohio.  He  matriculated  at  Jefferson  College,  from  which  institution  he  was  graduated 
in  the  Class  of  ’44.  After  this  he  took  a law  course  in  Harvard  University,  graduating  in  1846.  From 
1847  to  1861  he  practiced  law  in  Uniontown  and  Pittsburgh,  and  was  interested  in  various  railroad 
and  manufacturing  enterprises.  In  the  fall  of  1847,  he  joined  the  Old  Union  Volunteers,  in 
Januafv,  1848,  was  commissioned  their  Captain,  and  in  1849  was  made  Lieutenant-Colonel.  His 
actual  war  record  was  particularly  noteworthy.  In  1861  he  entered  as  Lieutenant-Colonel,  com- 
manding the  uniformed  militia  of  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania.  In  1862,  he  was  so  badly  injured 
in  the  line  of  duty  that  he  was  honorably  discharged  from  the  service  on  account  of  physical  disability, 
hut  in  J une,  1 863,  lie  was  again  able  to  enter  the  service  as  Major  of  the  United  States  Veteran  Reserve 
Corps.  In  August,  he  was  made  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  in  October,  Colonel.  He  was  for  some  time 
the  President  of  the  board  for  the  examination  of  officers  recommended  for  promotion,  and  also  senior 
officer  of  a General  Court-Martial  held  in  Washington.  He  served  as  Special  Inspector  of  men  in 
hospitals,  and  .July  1st,  1866,  was  finally  honorably  discharged  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General 
by  Brevet.  He  received  his  brevet  rank  in  July,  1865,  and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
Second  Brigade  of  the  Garrison  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  He  participated  in  seventeen 
battles  and  affairs,  and  always  performed  his  duty  bravely  and  commendably.  In  the  spring  of 
1867,  General  Oliphant  moved  to  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  where  he  lived  and  practiced  law  seven 
years.  After  1870,  however,  he  was  much  of  the  time  in  Trenton,  as  during  that  year  he  was 
appointed  Clerk  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  by  the  late  Hon.  William  McKenna,  a posi- 
tion which  he  still  holds.  In  1874,  he  moved  his  family  to  Trenton,  and  now  occupies  his 
handsome  home — West  State  street  on  the  corner  of  Calhoun.  General  Oliphant  was  for  one  year 
counsel  to  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders.  He  is  a member  of  the  Loyal  Legion  and  the  Society 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  Sons  of  the  Revolution.  In  March,  1847,  he  married  Mary  C.  Camp- 
bell, of  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania,  who  died  in  October,  1875,  leaving  ten  sons,  nine  of  whom  are 
now  in  active  life  in  Trenton.  John  C. , civil  engineer,  now  engaged  in  preliminary  survey  of  Ohio 
river  and  Erie  canal ; Hughes,  of  the  Bellmark  Pottery  Company  ; Richard  C'. , President  Trenton 
Malleable  Iron  Company  and  member  Common  Council;  Henry  D.,  Deputy  Clerk  United  States 
Circuit  Court ; Nelson  B.,  physician;  Alexander  C.,  graduate  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land ; Samuel  D.,  Jr.,  lawyer  of  the  firm  of  Lowthorp  & Oliphant;  Robert  N. , of  the  Bellmark 
Pottery  Company  ; James  V.,  of  the  Bellmark  Pottery  Company,  and  Sydney  M. , of  the  Bellmark 
Pottery  Company.  General  Oliphant  was  again  married,  this  time  to  Beulah  A.  Oliphant,  a 
cultured  and  accomplished  woman  of  Medford,  New  Jersey,  and  a member  of  the  oldest  Quaker 
families  of  Burlington  county.  General  Oliphant  is  a typical  military  officer.  In  his  younger  days, 
he  was  an  effective  public  speaker,  and  took  great  interest  in  politics,  being  an  active  Republican. 

Ben  net  Van  Syckel,  LL.D.,  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  Hunterdon  county,  New  Jersey,  April 
17th,  1830.  His  father  was  a successful  businessman  of  that  place,  and  his  grandfather,  Aaron 
Van  Syckel,  was  at  one  time  Sheriff  of  the  county  and  a member  of  the  State  Legislature. 
Judge  Van  Syckel  was  prepared  for  college  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  years.  He  immediately  entered  the  law  office  of  Hon.  Alex- 
ander Wurts,  of  Flemington,  New  Jersey,  and  made  such  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of  law  that 
on  the  very  day  that  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  as  an  attorney-at- 
law.  His  commission  as  counselor  came  three  years  later.  He  began  the  practice  of  his  chosen 
profession  in  Flemington,  New  Jersey,  and  achieved  such  remarkable  success  that  in  February, 
1869,  he  was  appointed  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  by  Governor  Randolph.  He 
has  been  continually  re-appointed  at  the  expiration  of  each  term  of  seven  years,  and  is  now  on  the 
latter  half  of  his  fourth  term.  At  present  he  is  the  third  oldest  Justice  in  the  State  in  point  of  ser- 
vice. His  district  comprises  Ocean  and  Union  counties.  In  1880  Princeton  College  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Judge  Van  Syckel  moved  to  Trenton  upon  his  appointment  as  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  1869,  anti  in  the  following  year  he  built  the  large  and  handsome  residence, 
No.  125  Greenwood  avenue,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  was  married  in  1857  to  Mary  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  William  H.  Sloan,  a prominent  lawyer  of  Flemington,  New  Jersey.  They  have 
three  children,  William  S.,  a lawyer  of  this  city;  Charles  S.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Trenton  China  Company,  and  Bessie. 
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Lewis  Parker  was  born  in  South  Trenton,  near  his  present  residence,  on  November  16th, 
1839.  Graduating  at  an  early  age  from  the  Trenton  Academy,  he  immediately  entered  upon  the 
study  of  law  with  the  late  Judge  Scudder.  Mr.  Parker  was  admitted  as  an  attorney-at-law  in  1861, 
and  as  a counselor  in  1864.  After  practicing  his  chosen  profession  about  five  years,  he 
was  called  to  his  present  position  with  the  Trenton  Saving  Fund  Society  in  September,  1869. 
Mr.  Parker  has  served  his  native  city  and  county  in  a great  variety  of  positions,  which  of  them- 
selves speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  faithfulness  in  office.  He  was  County  Solicitor  in  1863  and 
1864  ; City  Solicitor  in  1863,  1864  and  1865  ; member  of  Common  Council  in  1861  and  President 
of  that  body  in  1862,  and  was  also  a member  from  1874  to  1877.  He  was  a member  of  the  Board  of 
School  Trustees  in  1861,  and  President  of  the  Board  from  1874  to  1877.  He  was  Receiver  of  Taxes 
for  two  terms,  commencing  in  1866,  being  the  first  Receiver  of  Taxes  of  the  city.  As  Trustee  of 
the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  he  has  served  since  1889,  and  is  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Board. 
Mr.  Parker  was  appointed  member  of  the  Board 
of  State  Hospitals  in  1894,  and  was  also  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  from  this 
district  in  1882,  but  was  defeated.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  pulling  down  the  Repul  dican  majority 
from  three  thousand  to  one  thousand.  In 
1864,  Mr.  Parker  was  made  County  Commis- 
sioner, and  was  intrusted  with  paying  off  the 
Volunteer  Bounty  bonds.  Previous  to  his 
appointment  as  Commissioner  he  had  drawn 
up  the  resolutions  looking  to  the  offering  of 
bounty,  and  had  drafted  the  bill  to  confirm  the 
action,  which  he  succeeded  in  getting  through 
the  State  Legislature.  Mr.  Parker  is  an  active 
Odd  Fellow,  having  been  a member  of  that 
organization  since  1862.  He  has  held  the 
position  of  Grand  Secretary  of  the  State  con- 
tinuously since  1871.  He  was  also  Grand 
Representative  to  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge 
for  three  terms  of  two  years  each,  commencing 
in  1882.  His  local  membership  is  with  South 
Trenton  Lodge,  No.  36.  He  is  a member  of 
Trenton  Lodge,  No.  5,  F.  and  A.  M.,  and  has 
been  through  all  the  offices  in  that  lodge.  Mr. 

Parker  is  an  orator  of  more  than  local  reputa- 
tion. He  has  frequently  spoken  on  the  princi- 
ples of  Odd  Fellowship  and  Free  Masonry, 
and  other  matters,  not  only  in  this  State  but  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  In  early  life  he 
was  an  active  fireman  in  the  Volunteer  Department,  and  President  of  the  old  Delaware  Fire  Com- 
pany for  many  years.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  first  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners  of  the 
city  and  served  as  its  President.  He  is  an  efficient  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  has 
been  President  for  two  terms.  Always  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  city,  he  has  been  a diligent 
student  of  municipal  government,  and  has  frequently  submitted  Ins  views  to  the  members  in  care- 
fully-prepared  lectures.  He  served  for  one  term  in  the  Board  of  Health,  and  had  much  to  do 
with  the  preparation  of  the  original  code,  which  is,  to-day,  the  foundation  of  its  legislation. 
He  has  also  been  the  Treasurer  and  general  adviser  of  the  Standard  Fire  Insurance  Company 
of  Trenton  for  many  years,  as  well  as  the  President  of  the  Trenton  Gas  Light  Company. 
Mr.  Parker  was  married  April  14th,  1868,  to  Lydia  A.  Mulford,  of  Trenton.  They  have  one 
daughter,  Mrs.  Harry  F.  Auten,  and  one  son,  William  J.  His  library,  one  of  the  largest  of  a 
private  character  in  New  Jersey,  contains  about  fourteen  thousand  volumes,  and  is  rich  in  material 
relating  to  his  native  State.  Pie  has  written  largely  for  the  press  both  in  this  city  and  elsewhere. 
His  “ Local  Reminiscences”  recently  published  in  a local  paper  give  evidence  of  bis  literary  taste 
as  well  as  his  assiduity  in  gathering  together  a large  accumulation  of  valuable  local  historical 
knowledge. 
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I Ion.  John  T.  Bird,  one  of  the  Vice  Chancellors  of  New  Jersey,  was  born  in  Hunterdon  county, 
New  Jersey,  in  1829.  He  spent  his  early  years  with  his  father  at  fanning,  and  in  attending  the 
common  schools  in  the  neighborhood,  until  November,  1848.  He  took  charge  of  a day  school  in 
Monroe  county,  Pennsylvania,  during  the  following  winter.  In  April,  1849,  he  entered  the  academy 
at  1 Iackettstown,  and  continued  there  for  eighteen  months.  In  a short  time  thereafter  lie  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law  with  Augustus  (1.  Richey,  Esquire,  late  of  Trenton,  who  then  resided  at  Asbury, 
Warren  county.  At  the  expiration  of  five  years  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  having  spent  one  of 
those  years  in  teaching  the  public  school  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  lie  was  born.  He  received 
his  counselor’s  license  in  1862.  He  practiced  law  in  Hunterdon  county  from  1855  to  1882,  first  in 
Bloomsbury,  then  in  Clinton,  and  later,  in  Flemington,  the  county  seat.  In  1862,  he  was  made 
Prosecutor  of  the  Pleas  for  Hunterdon  county,  a position  which  he  held  for  five  years.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  Third  Congressional  District,  in  1868,  and  re-elected  in  1870.  While 
in  Congress,  he  served  upon  the  Committees  of  Pensions  and  Naval  Affairs.  He  several  times 
addressed  the  House  on  the  subjects  of  the  Tariff  and  Reconstruction.  In  politics,  he  has  always 
been  a Democrat  and  an  earnest  advocate  of  Revenue  Reform.  In  1876,  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Commission  by  Governor  Bedle.  On  April  8th,  1882,  Chancellor 
Runyon  appointed  him  Vice  Chancellor,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  seven  years  he  was 
re-appointed  by  Chancellor  McGill,  serving  continuously  since  his  first  appointment.  Immediately 
after  his  appointment,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Trenton.  By  virtue  of  the  law  creating  the 
office  of  Vice  Chancellor,  he  hears  causes  in  equity,  in  the  different  districts  throughout  the  State, 
upon  such  causes  being  first  referred  to  him  by  the  Chancellor. 

John  P.  Stockton  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers  and  politicians  that  this  State  has 
ever  produced.  He  is  a son  of  Commodore  Stockton,  of  the  United  States  Navy.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  horn  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  August  2d,  1826.  He  was  educated  in  his  native 
town,  and  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1843.  He  immediately  turned  his  attention 
to  law  and  entered  the  office  of  Judge  R.  S.  Field,  with  whom  he  studied  for  several  years.  In 
1847,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  Jersey  as  an  attorney-at-law,  and  three  years  later,  as  a 
counselor.  Until  1857,  he  was  diligently  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  he  began  to  come  into  prominence,  as  a politician.  During  the  administration  of 
President  Buchanan,  he  was  selected  to  lie  United  States  Minister  to  Rome,  and  for  four  years  he 
faithfully  and  efficiently  discharged  the  responsible  duties  of’  that  important  position.  In  1861,  he 
returned  to  Trenton  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  General  Stockton  was  elected  United  States 
Senator  for  the  six-year  term  commencing  March  4th,  1865,  lint  after  serving  only  one  year,  he 
was  unseated  on  the  ground  of  informality  in  the  election,  having  been  elected  by  a plurality 
wanting  one  of  the  majority  of  the  whole  number.  He  was  re-elected  for  the  term  beginning  March 
4th,  1869,  and  served  the  full  term.  His  liberal  classical  and  professional  education  and  his  long 
experience  as  a member  of  the  bar  of  New  Jersey,  together  with  his  ministerial  experience  at 
Rome,  and  his  participation  in  the  political  life  at  home,  made  him  a very  able  and  useful  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  He  soon  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic forces,  and  a very  worthy  one  he  was.  After  leaving  Congress  he  again  took  up  the  practice 
of  law  in  this  city.  He  was  not  indifferent  to  politics  meantime,  but  served  his  party  whenever 
opportunity  offered.  He  has  been  a delegate  to  several  national  Democratic  conventions.  When  the 
commission  to  revise  and  simplify  the  proceedings  and  practice  in  the  courts  of  law  was  instituted, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  its  members,  and  did  a large  part  of  the  work.  On  April  8th,  1877,  he 
was  appointed  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  has  been  re-appointed  at  the 
expiration  of  every  term.  For  several  years  General  Stockton  resided  at  his  elegant  home  on  West 
State  street,  which  he  purchased  of  Mi-.  Babbitt,  and  which  is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Roebling. 
General  Stockton  is  at  present  making  his  home  at  the  Trenton  House.  In  1845,  he  was  married 
to  Sarah  Marks,  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  They  have  three  children  living.  Their  eldest  son, 
John  P.  Stockton,  Jr.,  is  connected  with  the  Erie  Railroad  Company  ; their  youngest  son,  Richard 
Stockton,  was,  at  one  time,  United  States  Consul  to  Rotterdam,  afterward  Charge  d’ Affaires, 
Holland,  and  is  now  a member  of  a New  York  importing  firm.  Their  only  daughter,  Julia, 
married  Mr.  Richard  C.  St.  John,  of  St.  Catherines,  Canada,  a civil  engineer,  now  a resident  of 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  St.  John  is  now  a naturalized  citizen. 


Hon.  John  T.  Btkd. 
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William  M.  Fanning  was  born  in  Ewing  township,  Mercer  county,  New  Jersey,  January  1st, 
1849.  His  ancestors  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  New  Jersey,  the  family  having  resided 
within  what  is  now  the  limits  of  Mercer  county  since  1698.  He  obtained  a liberal  education  at  the 
Lawrenceville  High  School,  whence  he  was  graduated  in  1866.  For  six  years  subsequent  to  his 
graduation  he  taught  in  the  district  schools  of  Mercer  county,  and  from  1872  until  1880  he  was 
engaged  in  the  same  capacity  at  the  Trenton 
Academy.  In  the  year  1876  he  was  elected  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Ewing  township,  and, 
having  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  law,  studied 
diligently  to  fit  himself  for  the  duties  of  that  posi- 
tion. His  study  soon  created  a decided  legal 
taste  and  he  determined  to  make  the  law  his  pro- 
fession. During  the  last  four  years  of  his  stay  at 
the  Academy  he  devoted  his  entire  leisure  time  to 
preparing  for  his  life  work.  He  first  studied  law 
with  the  late  George  Allen  Anderson,  finishing  his 
course  with  General  Edward  L.  Campbell ; being 
admitted  to  the  bar  as  an  attorney-at-law  in 
November,  1880.  Three  years  later  he  was  licensed 
as  a counselor.  In  1884  he  was  made  City  Solici- 
tor of  Trenton,  continuing  in  that  capacity  until 
1887,  when  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  City 
District  Court.  With  great  credit  he  presided 
over  that  court  until  1891,  when,  with  other 
District  Court  Judges  in  New  Jersey,  he  was  legis- 
lated out  of  office.  The  laws  of  New  Jersey,  pub- 
lished in  1887  in  the  “ Supplement  to  the  Revis- 
ion,” were  compiled  by  Judge  Fanning  and  the 
Hon.  Garret  D.  W.  Vroom.  By  acts  of  the  Fegis- 

lature  in  1894  and  1895  these  gentlemen  were  william  m.  canning. 

authorized  to  compile  and  publish  the  entire 

statutory  law  of  the  State.  Judge  Fanning  is  a Director  and  counsel  for  the  Mechanics  National 
Bank,  and  from  the  time  of  Judge  Caleb  S.  Green’s  death  until  January  1st,  1894,  was  also  counsel 
for  the  Trenton  Banking  Company.  He  was  a member  of  the  Constitutional  Commission  of  1894. 
In  1885  Judge  Fanning  published  a book,  entitled  “Help  for  Township  Officers,”  which  valuable 
work  has  had  a second  edition.  It  is  accepted  in  New  Jersey  as  authority  on  township  matters. 
He  was  married  August  3d,  1881,  to  Jennie  Hemenway,  who  for  several  years  prior  to  her  marriage 
was  special  teacher  of  “ Methods  ” at  the  State  Normal  School. 


Edward  Grant  Cook  is  descended  from  an  old  Ewing  township  family.  His  father,  William 
G.  Cook  was  for  a long  time  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Trenton.  He  was  an  active 
business  man,  connected  with  many  of  the  financial  institutions  of  the  city,  and  did  a great  deal  to 
improve  real  estate  here.  At  one  time  he  owned  more  real  estate  than  any  other  man  in  the  city. 
He  improved  East  State  street  from  about  half-way  between  Broad  and  Warren  streets  to  where  the 
Hotel  Windsor  now  stands,  and  built  many  houses  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  Mr.  Edward  G. 
Cook  was  born  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  May  13th,  1845.  He  was  educated  at  Fawrenceville  and 
Princeton,  graduating  from  the  latter  institution  with  the  Class  of  ’65.  He  read  law  with  the 
Hon.  James  Wilson,  of  Trenton,  and  took  a course  in  the  Harvard  Faw  School,  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  In  1868,  lie  was  admitted  as  an  attorney,  and  in  1871  as  a counselor-at-law.  Since 
then  he  has  been  doing  a general  office  practice  almost  exclusively,  appearing  before  the  courts  but 
seldom.  Pie  settles  up  estates,  acts  as  trustee,  guardian,  &c.  He  is  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  and  Directors  of  the  Mercer  Hospital,  and  also  a Director  of  the  Trenton  Trust  and  Safe 
Deposit  Company.  Mr.  Cook  travels  quite  extensively  in  this  and  foreign  countries.  When  in 
Trenton  he  occupies  rooms  in  the  State  Street  House.  His  office  is  at  No.  27  East  State  street, 
second  tioor  front. 
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Mercer  Beasi.hy,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1S15,  while  his  father,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Beasley,  was  the  honored  President  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  With  his  father’s  assistance  lie  prepared  himself  for  entrance  in 
the  Junior  Class  of  Princeton  College,  and  after  spending  one  year  in  that  institution  he  resumed 
his  studies  with  his  father  and  soon  commenced  to  read  law  in  the  office  of  Samuel  L.  Southard  and 
later  with  ex-Chancellor  Benjamin  Williamson,  at  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey.  In  1838  he  was  admitted 
to  tin'  liar  as  an  attorney  and  as  counselor  in  1842.  Coming  from  a literary  family,  his  father  being 
a great  scholar,  he  was  very  fond  of  study  and  research,  and  found  in  the  study  of  law  a field  in 
which  he  fairly  reveled.  For  years  he  studied  carefully  English  law  practice,  comparing  it  with 
ours,  thereby  receiving  the  practical  as  well  as  the  theoretical  side  of  a lawyer’s  education.  He 
early  gained  distinction  as  a special  pleader.  This  was  due  simply  to  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  law  as  it  applied  to  the  case  in  court,  and  his  well-trained  and  disciplined  mind,  which  enabled 
him  to  follow  Ins  arguments  to  their  logical  conclusions.  He  had  confidence  in  himself  and  always 
spoke  with  assurance  and  a degree  of  positiveness  which  carried  conviction  with  it.  He  had  a 
strong,  loud,  effective  voice,  and  as  he  rose  to  speak  he  received  the  undivided  attention  of  judge  and 
jurv.  While  he  was  a young  lawyer  in  this  city  he  served  as  City  Solicitor  when  that  office  paid  only 
$15  annually.  He  also  served  in  the  city  Common  Council  and  in  1850  was  President  of  that  body. 
He  reached  such  a high  position  in  the  bar  of  New  Jersey  that  in  1864  he  was  chosen  by  Governor 
Parker  to  become  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey,  a position  which  he  has  filled 
with  marked  ability  and  fidelity  ever  since.  Chief  Justice  Beasley  is  now  the  oldest  member  of  the 
bar  in  New  Jersey,  and  is  holding  the  highest  position  in  his  profession  in  this  city.  All  branches 
of  science  and  religion  have  received  his  careful  investigation,  and  he  is  to-day  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  best-informed  men  to  be  found  in  the  State.  His  advancing  years  have  in  no  perceptible  degree 
dampened  his  ardor  for  study  or  original  research.  He  is  fully  abreast  of  the  times,  not  only  in 
matters  pertaining  to  his  profession  hut  in  current  events  and  in  the  discoveries  of  science,  etc.  He 
works  now  as  easily  as  he  did  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  and  with  as  little  fatigue.  Chief  Justice 
Beasley  has  twice  been  honored  by  having  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  conferred  upon  him,  by 
Princeton  College  in  1864,  and  by  Rutgers  later.  He  has  been  twice  married,  first  to  Miss  Iligbcc, 
of  this  city,  and  the  second  time  to  Miss  Haven,  daughter  of  Chas.  C.  Haven,  for  many  years  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Trenton.  He  has  had  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  sons 
both  took  up  the  profession  of  the  law  and  attained  eminence  in  it,  both  reaching  judgeships. 
Mercer,  Jr.,  died  a few  years  ago,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  Prosecutor  of  the  Pleas  of  Mercer 
county.  Chauncy  H.  is  now  Judge  of  the  District  Court,  and  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers 
in  this  city.  While  his  daughters  have  not  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  law  they  have 
married  men  who  have  become  prominent  lawyers  in  this  city  and  State.  One  of  his  daughters  is 
now  Mrs.  Judge  Edward  T.  Green,  and  the  other  is  Mrs.  Judge  William  S.  Gummere.  Chief  Justice 
Beasley  was  raised  an  Episcopalian  ; his  father  was  for  several  years  rector  of  Saint  Michael’s 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  this  city.  He  and  his  son  reside  in  a commodious  residence,  No. 
143  East  State  street.  Although  he  is  now  seventy-nine  years  old  “his  eye  is  not  dim,  nor  his 
natural  force  abated.”  He  seems  as  young  as  many  men  twenty  or  thirty  years  his  junior,  and 
bids  fair  to  continue  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Ids  high  and  important  position  for  many  years  yet, 
as  all  who  have  met  him  in  social  intercourse  hope  that  he  may. 

Samuel  Walker,  Jr.,  is  a native  of  Trenton,  having  been  born  here  October  1st,  1860.  His 
education  was  received  in  the  city  public  schools,  and  he  is  a graduate  of  the  Trenton  High  School, 
Class  of  ’79.  He  entered  the  law  office  of  ex-Judge  Buchanan,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  as 
attorney-at-law  November,  1883,  and  as  counselor  June,  1888.  In  1884,  he  formed  a partnership 
with  Charles  B.  Case,  and  for  two  years  they  conducted  a general  law  and  real  estate  business 
under  the  firm  name  of  Case  & Walker.  In  1886,  this  partnership  was  dissolved,  and  since  that 
time  Mr.  Walker  has  been  devoting  his  time  and  attention  to  his  law  practice,  which  has  been 
steadily  increasing.  He  was  made  a member  of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  in  1882.  In  1891, 
he  became  a member  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  for  a term  of  three  years.  In  1892,  he 
was  appointed  City  Treasurer,  a position  of  great  importance  and  responsibility,  the  duties  of  which 
for  two  years  he  discharged  faithfully  and  satisfactorily.  He  has  also  been  elected  Collector  for 
Mercer  county  for  the  term  of  three  years.  He  has  frequently  been  Chairman  of  the  City  Demo- 
cratic Executive  Committee,  and  is  one  of  the  leading  Democrats  of  the  city. 
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John  Rellstab  was  born  September  19th,  1858, at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  where  lie  has  virtually 
lived  ever  since,  though  some  years  ago  he  moved  to  the  borough  of  Chambersburg,  to  become 
the  Borough  Solicitor.  Soon  after,  however,  lie  became  a resident  of  Trenton  again  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  Chambersburg  to  the  city  of  Trenton  proper.  In  1877,  he  took  up  the  study  of  law, 
registering  with  Levi  T.  Hannum,  and  continued  his  studies  until  the  November  Term  of  1882, 
when  he  was  admitted  as  an  attorney-at-law.  In  1889,  he  was  elected  City  Solicitor,  and  the 
same  year  was  admitted  as  counselor-at-law.  He  filled  this  position  until  1892,  when,  on 
account  of  Democratic  legislation,  he,  with  others,  was  legislated  out  of  office,  but  through  a 
restoration  of  the  laws  under  which  he  first  held  office,  he  was  again  elected  to  that  position,  and 
has  creditably  discharged  the  duties  of  that  office  ever  since.  In  the  year  1880,  Mr.  Rellstab  was 
married  to  Mary  L.  Francis,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Two  children  were  born  to  them,  both  of 
whom  died  in  infancy. 

Garret  Dorset  Wall  Yroom,  son  of  the  late  Governor  Peter  Dumont  Vroom  and  grandson 
of  United  States  Senator  Garret  D.  Wall,  was  born  in  Trenton,  December  17th,  1843.  After  a 
preparatory  course  at  Trenton  Academy,  he  entered  Rutgers  College,  graduating  therefrom  in  the 
Class  of  ’62.  After  studying  law  with  his  father,  Mr.  Yroom  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  year  1865.  He  at  once  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Trenton,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

Mr.  Vroom  was  elected  City  Solicitor  in  1866,  and  held  that 
office  until  1870,  and  again  from  1873  to  1876.  He  was  appointed 
Prosecutor  of  the  Pleas  of  Mercer  county  in  May,  1870,  to  succeed 
General  C.  K.  Hall,  deceased,  which  office  he  resigned  in  Decem- 
ber, 1873,  on  being  appointed  Reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

From  1881  to  1883,  Mr.  Yroom  was  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Trenton, 
and  on  the  creation  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of  the  city  of 
Trenton,  was  appointed  a member  and  held  the  office  of  President 
throughout  the  existence  of  that  body.  In  1877,  in  conjunction 
with  the  late  John  H.  Stewart,  he  prepared  for  publication  the 
“Revision  of  the  Statutes  of  New  Jersey,”  under  the  direction  of 
the  commissioners,  which  publication  included  the  statutes  revised, 
as  well  as  the  entire  body  of  the  statute  laws  of  the  State.  In  1887, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Hon.  William  M.  Lanning,  Mr.  Vroom 
issued  the  “Supplement”  to  the  above  “Revision,”  and  in  1894 
these  gentlemen  were  authorized  to  prepare  a new  Revision  in  three  volumes,  entitled  “The  General 
Statutes  of  New  Jersey.”  This  will  include  the  body  of  the  laws  to  January  1st,  1896. 
Mr.  Vroom  is  Vice  President  of  the  General  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and  one  of 
those  most  instrumental  in  the  organization  of  that  body  in  this  State.  He  is  also  a member  from 
New  Jersey  of  the  National  Commission  to  Promote  Uniformity  of  Laws  throughout  the  United  States. 

Hon.  James  Buchanan  was  born  at  Ringoes,  New  Jersey,  June  17th,  1839.  After  passing- 
through  the  common  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  the  academy  at  Clinton,  New  Jersey,  he  pur- 
sued a course  of  law  at  the  Albany  Law  School.  In  November,  1864,  he  was  admitted  as  an 
attorney-at-law  in  New  Jersey,  and  settled  in  Trenton  in  December  of  the  same  year.  In  June, 
1869,  he  was  made  counselor-at-law,  and  in.  1876  was  admitted  as  counselor  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  Judge  Buchanan  has  held  a number  of  public  positions,  beginning  with  Reading- 
Clerk  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,  in  1866,  and  closing  with  his  term  as  Congressman,  from  1885 
to  1893.  While  in  Congress  lie  was  ever  on  the  side  of  the  people,  and  guarded  well  the  interests 
of  his  constituents.  He  was  a frequent  speaker  on  important  bills  and  motions,  and  no  member  of 
Congress  from  this  district  has  ever  discharged  his  duties  more  satisfactorily  to  the  people  than  did 
Judge  Buchanan.  He  was  a member  of  the  School  Board  of  this  city  for  two  years,  Judge  of  the 
county  of  Mercer  for  live  years,  from  1874  to  1879,  and  a member  of  the  Common  Council  in  1883  and 
1 884.  Since  coming  to  Trenton  he  lias  been  an  active  member  of  the  Central  Baptist  Church.  Septem- 
ber 26th,  1863,  Judge  Buchanan  was  married  to  Mary  Isabel  Bullock,  of  Flemington,  New  Jersey,  by 
whom  he  had  one  son,  Arthur.  His  wife  died  some  years  ago,  and,  on  November  8th,  1887,  lie  was 
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married  to  Irene  S.  Koones,  of  "Washington,  D.  C.  Judge  Buchanan’s  life  in  Congress  was  a busy  one  ; 
he  was  always  at  his  desk  during  the  sessions  and  knew  exactly  what  was  going  on.  He  served  on 
the  following  committees:  Forty-ninth  Congress,  Labor  and  Claims  ; Fiftieth  Congress,  Labor  and 
Patents;  Fifty-first  Congress,  Judiciary,  Labor,  Patents,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Manufactures;  Fifty-second  Congress,  Judiciary,  Patents  and  Labor.  He  served  on  the  Labor 
Committee  the  entire  eight  years  of  his  service  in  the  House,  and  a great  deal  of  the  labor  legisla- 
tion enacted  during  that  time  was  a product  in  whole  or  in  part  of  his  brain.  His  knowledge  and 
experience  in  law  made  him  prominent  in  all  investigations  made  by  the  House.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Curtin  Committee  to  investigate  the  Gould  railroad  strike,  in  1885,  and  was  also  on  the 
committee  to  investigate  the  Standard  Oil,  Whiskey  and  Sugar  Trusts.  Among  his  most  famous 
speeches  were,  “The  McKinley  Bill  and  what  it  does,”  “Tariff,”  “Silver”  and  “Labor  Arbitration,” 
and  in  favor  of  “The  Eight-Hour  Law.”  His  speech  on  the  McKinley  Bill  was  printed  and  circu- 
lated by  the  hundred  thousand  copies.  Besides  all  this  work  in  connection  with  his  eight  years 
in  Congress,  Judge  Buchanan  did  a great  deal  of  outside  work  for  his  constituents;  over  six 
thousand  pension  claims  passed  through  his  bands,  many  of  which  he  had  to  look  up  in  the  Pension 
Department.  Since  the  expiration  of  bis  term  in  Congress,  Judge  Buchanan  has  resumed  his  law 
practice  in  this  city,  and  has  associated  with  himself  Mr.  John  Rellstab,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Buchanan  A Rellstab.  Their  offices  are  located  at  144  East.  State  street. 

William  Y.  -Johnson  was  born  near  Blawcnburg,  Somerset  county,  New  Jersey,  April  14th, 
1845.  He  attended  the  public  schools  at  Blawcnburg  and  at  Somerville.  During  1851  and  1852  he 
moved  with  bis  father,  ex-County  Clerk  Henry  D.  Johnson,  to  Princeton,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

H(>  prepared  for  college  at  the  school  known  as  “Edge 
Hill,”  and  in  1865  graduated  with  great  credit  from 
the  College  of  New  Jersey.  Lie  located  at  Trenton, 
where  he  entered  the  law  offices  of  Hon.  John  P.  Stock- 
ton,  with  whom  he  studied  and  attained  a thorough 
knowledge  of  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  in  June,  1868,  and  was  made 
counselor  three  years  later.  In  1875  he  was  admitted 
as  a partner  in  Mr.  Stockton’s  office,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Stockton  & Johnson.  With  the  Attorney- 
General,  Mr.  Johnson  lias  been  interested  in  some  of 
the  most  notable  causes  ever  tried  in  New  Jersey.  In 
the  Capitol  he  has  the  superintendency  of  the  collection 
of  taxes  from  miscellaneous  corporations,  assuming  the 
greater  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  same.  He  is  a 
Democrat  in  politics,  and  takes  great  interest  in  his 
party’ s welfare. 

George  W.  Macpherson  was  born  in  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  in  1856.  He  was  educated  at  the 
public  schools  and  the  Trenton  Academy,  and  later 
read  law  with  Woodbury  D.  Holt.  In  1878  he 
was  admitted  as  an  attorney-at-law  and  in  1881  as  a counselor-at-law.  Mr.  Macpherson  has  made 
a success  of  law,  and  has  had  an  opportunity  to  devote  himself  to  some  extent  to  other  business 
interests.  He  was  for  a long  time  Secretary  of  the  Trenton  Terra  Cotta  Company,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Trenton  Fire  Clay  and  Porcelain  Company,  which  has  succeeded  the  Trenton 
Terra  Cotta  Company.  He  is  a strong  Republican  and  takes  a very  active  interest  in  the  political 
life  of  the  city.  He  belongs  to  the  Young  Men’s  Republican  Club  and  is  a member  of  the  City 
Republican  Executive  Committee.  For  several  years  he  was  a member  of  the  School  Board,  was 
Secretary  of  that  body  two  years  and  President  one  year.  He  has  been  a member  of  Common 
Council  since  1 890,  and  is  now  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  He  is  a Steward 
in  the  State  Street  M.  E.  Church  and  for  several  years  was  Superintendent  of  the  Sabbath-school 
connected  with  that  church.  In  1882  he  married  Emma  D.  Bleu,  of  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey.  They 
have  six  children. 
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Alfred  Reed,  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  .Jersey,  was  horn  in  Ewing  township, 
near  Trenton,  New  -Jersey,  December  23d,  1839.  His  education  was  thorough  and  of  wide 
range,  and  was  obtained  at  Lawrenceville  Classical  and  Commercial  High  School,  New  -Jersey 
Model  School,  Rutgers  College,  and,  lastly,  at  the  Law  School  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  He 
studied  law  with  Hon.  Lewis  Parker,  working  hard  and  late  to  equip  him  for  a successful  career  in 
the  domain  of  the  disciples  of  Blackstone.  He  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in  1862,  and 
practiced  in  New  York  City  for  some  years.  In  1864,  in  June,  he  was  made  attorney,  and  in 
November  of  the  following  year,  counselor  in  New  Jersey.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Common  Council  of  the  city  of  Trenton  in  1866,  and  was  made  President  of  that  body  in  1867.  In 
1869,  he  received  further  honors  at  the  hands  of  Trentonians,  when  he  was  elected  Mayor.  This 
office  he  held  one  year,  declining  any  further  nomination.  Judge  Reed  was  the  first  Law  Judge 
ever  appointed  for  Mercer  county,  and  he  acted  in  that  capacity  five  years.  April  8th,  1875, 
Governor  Bedle  appointed  him  Judge  of  the  First  district,  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
comprising  the  counties  of  Atlantic,  Cape  May,  Cumberland  and  Salem.  He  has  never  failed  of 
re-appointment  by  any  of  the  Governors  that  have  succeeded  to  the  gubernatorial  chair  since 
Governor  Bedle.  On  June  4th,  1895,  he  was  appointed  Vice  Chancellor  to  succeed  the  late 
ex-Governor  Green.  No  fairer  Judge  sits  on  the  bench  than  Judge  Reed,  and  he  wins  the  respect 
of  all  with  whom  he  is  brought  in  contact.  In  August,  1877,  he  married  Rose  Alba  Souder,  of 
Trenton,  and  has  two  children — Edith  Hepburn  and  Alfred  Don.  Judge  Reed  still  lives  on  the 
property  which  has  been  in  the  Reed  family  since  1700. 

Hugh  H.  Hamill  was  horn  at  Lawrenceville,  Mercer  county,  New  -Jersey,  in  1851.  lie  is 
the  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Hamill,  D.D.,  who  was  for  so  many  years  the  capable  and  popular 
President  of  the  Lawrenceville  Classical  and  Commercial  High  School.  Mr.  Hamill  received  his 
preparation  under  his  father’s  instruction  and  entered  Princeton 
College,  graduating  therefrom  in  1871.  After  his  college  course 
was  finished,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  with  his  cousin, 

Hon.  Caleb  S.  Green,  of  Trenton.  In  1877  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  as  an  attorney-at-law,  and  in  1888  as  counselor.  He 
devoted  his  attention  to  his  law  practice  in  this  city  until  about 
1890,  when  he  became  President  of  the  Trenton  Trust  and  Safe 
Deposit  Company  and  the  Real  Estate  Title  Company.  For  two 
years  past  he  has  also  been  President  of  the  New  Jersey  Building 
Loan  and  Investment  Company.  All  of  these  companies  were 
organized  very  largely  through  Mr.  Hamill’ s efforts,  and  he  has 
been  their  acting  head  ever  since  their  inception.  His  time  is 
now  so  fully  occupied  by  these  duties  that  he  is  able  to  devote 
himself  very  little  to  law.  He  is  fully  acquainted  with  the 
hanking  business,  and  is  perfectly  familiar  with  real  estate  values 
in  the  city  and  State.  Besides  this,  he  is  a man  of  the  strictest 
integrity,  and  has  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  whose 
pleasure  it  is  to  know  him.  In  1879  Mr.  Hamill  married 
Elizabeth  Drinker,  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Barker  Gunnnere,  of  this  city.  They  have  three 
children  living — Barker,  Hugh  and  Matilda.  Mr.  Hamill  and  his  estimable  wife  are  always 
interested  in  the  success  of  any  charitable  enterprise  undertaken  by  the  citizens  of  Trenton.  He 
was  one  of  the  committee  through  whose  instrumentality  the  Battle  Monument  was  secured  for 
Trenton  and  dedicated  with  such  impressive  ceremonies. 

William  S.  Gummere  was  born  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  June  24th,  1850.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  obtained  at  the  Trenton  Academy,  whence  he  went  to  the  old  Lawrenceville  School  to 
prepare  for  college.  Entering  Princeton,  he  was  faithful  to  his  studies  and  graduated  with  the  Class 
of  ’70.  He  then  entered  the  office  of  A.  G.  Richey,  Esquire,  to  study  law,  continuing  for  one  year, 
when  he  entered  his  father’s  office,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  June,  1873.  From  his  admission 
he  practiced  law  in  this  city  until  1875,  when  he  removed  to  Newark  and  formed  a copartnership 
with  Joel  Parker,  who  was  then  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  remaining  with  him  until  1880,  at 
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which  time  Mr.  Parker  was  made  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  continued  his  practice  alone 
until  INKS,  when  he  formed  a partnership  with  Oscar  Keen,  who  was  Prosecutor  of  Essex  county. 
They  continued  together  until  1889,  w hen  Mr.  Gummere  was  appointed  counsel  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company,  for  New  Jersey,  to  succeed  his  brother-in-law,  Edward  T.  Green,  who 
was  appointed  United  States  District  Judge.  Our  subject  was  then  compelled  to  return  to  Trenton, 
w here  he  has  since  remained.  Mr.  Gummere  assisted  the  Attorney-General  in  winning  for  the  State 
a signal  victory  by  compelling  the  Morris  and  Essex  Railroad  Company  to  disgorge  over  $200,000, 
w hereby  the  State  was  enriched  to  that  amount.  His  career  as  a lawyer  has  been  wonderfully  success- 
ful. owing  to  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law  and  the  careful  manner  in  which  he  conducts  his 
cases.  On  February  19th,  1895,  Governor  Wcrts  appointed  Mr.  Gummere  to  fill  the  seat  on  the 
Supreme  Court  bench  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Judge  Abbett.  The  honor  thus  bestowed  on 
Mr.  Gummere  is  well  earned  and  deserved,  and  received  favorable  comment  from  the  bar  in  general. 
Mr.  Gummere  is  a son  of  tbc  late  Barker  Gummere  and  brother  of  the  County  Clerk  of  Mercer 
county,  Barker  Gummere,  Jr.  In  1876  he  was  married  to  Fanny,  daughter  of  Chief  Justice  Beasley. 

Woonismv  Holt  Apuar  was  born  at  Annandale,  Hunterdon  county,  May  18th,  1861.  During 
the  years  of  1877  and  1878  he  attended  the  State  Normal  School,  at  Trenton,  and  the  next  three 
years  he  was  clerk  in  a store  at  Reaville,  New  Jersey.  After  reading  law  for  one  year  with  Hon. 

John  N.  Voorhees,  of  Flemington,  New  Jersey,  h e 
came  to  Trenton  as  a law  student,  and  in  1881  entered 
the  ollice  of  the  firm  of  Holt,  Macpherson  A Holt. 
While  studying  he  also  taught  night  school,  besides 
representing  different  newspapers  during  the  New 
Jersey  legislative  session.  In  the  June  Term  of  1884 
he  was  admitted  as  an  attorney-at-law,  and  immediately 
began  practice  in  Trenton,  where  he  has  since  followed 
his  profession.  In  1885,  Prosecutor  Stockton  appointed 
Mr.  Apgar  Assistant  Prosecutor  of  the  Pleas  of  Mercer 
county.  He  held  that  position  until  May  25th,  1894, 
when  he  wars  legislated  out  of  office.  The  need  of  the 
position  wras  admitted,  and  Mr.  Apgar’ s ability  in  fill- 
ing the  office  never  questioned.  He  has  been  engaged 
in  the  prosecution  of  five  murderers. 

When  Air.  Howell  C.  Stull  resigned  from  the  Park 
Commission,  Mayor  Bechtel  appointed  Mr.  Apgar  to 
fill  the  vacancy.  The  Board  immediately  chose  him  as 
President  of  that  commission,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  two  years,  and  is  still  a member  of  the  commis- 
sion. In  October,  1892,  he  wTas  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  State  Senator  in  Mercer  county,  but  was  defeated,  as  the  county  has  a normal  Republican 
majority.  At  that  time  he  was  only  one  year  over  the  required  constitutional  age.  On  the  tenth 
of  September,  1884,  Mr.  Apgar  was  married  to  Rettie  R. , daughter  of  Asher  Higgins,  Esquire, 
a well-to-do  retired  farmer,  of  Three  Bridges,  New  Jersey. 

Edward  W.  Evans  was  born  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  October  9th,  1837.  He  prepared  for 
college  at  the  Trenton  Academy,  and  was  graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  1860.  He  then 
read  law  with  the  late  James  Wilson,  and  became  an  attorney-at-law  in  1863,  and  counselor  in  1866. 
A number  of  years  ago  he  was  solicitor  for  the  Board  of  Freeholders  for  four  years.  Tvro 
years  he  was  a member  of  the  Common  Council,  and  during  that  time  served  on  the  Finance 
Committee.  In  1863,  he  was  married  to  Mary  H.  Cheeseman,  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 
His  elder  son,  Edward  W.,  Jr.,  was  a student  in  Princeton  College,  and  bis  younger  son, 
Samuel,  is  pursuing  bis  studies  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Model  School.  He  resides  at  172 
West  State  street,  and  occupies  an  office  at  144  East  State  street.  Mr.  Evans  comes  from 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  families  in  Trenton,  and  is  himself  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  all  who  know  him.  His  paternal  ancestors  came  originally  from  Wales,  about  two 
hundred  years  ago.  There  were  three  brothers  who  emigrated  to  this  country,  one  of  whom 
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settled  near  Geneva,  New  York,  another  near  Norristown,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  third  somewhere 
in  the  South.  Evan  Evans,  who  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  afterward  moved  to  Trenton,  and  his  son, 
the  grandfather  of  our  subject,  conducted  a store  on  the  Whittaker  property,  opposite  the  Court 
House.  Mr.  E.  W.  Evans’  father,  Samuel  Evans,  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  leading  citizens 
of  Trenton.  He  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  fifty-seven  years,  and  was  Judge  of  the  Inferior  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  Hunterdon  county  before  Mercer  county  was  formed.  He  was  also  City 
Treasurer  for  many  years,  and  was  Engrossing  Clerk  for  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  for  a long  time. 
About  thirteen  years  ago  he  died  at  the  extreme  old  age  of  eighty-nine  years.  Five  generations  of 
the  Evans  family  have  been  most  worthy  citizens  of  Trenton. 

D.  Cooper  Allinson  was  born  in  Burlington  county,  near  Burlington  city,  New  Jersey,  on 
April  27th,  1829.  His  father,  David  Allinson,  a printer  and  book  publisher  at  Burlington,  was 
the  author  of  many  valuable  books.  He  edited  and  published  a number  of  literary  periodicals, 
among  which  was  the  “Rural  Visitor,”  and  was  a man  of  unusual  mark  in  a literary  line. 
He  was  the  author  of  two  dictionaries,  one 
a large  one  and  found  in  many  libraries  at 
this  day,  and  known  as  “Allinson’ s English 
and  Classical  Dictionary.”  The  classical  and 
chronological  departments  of  this  dictionary  are, 
at  this  time,  very  valuable.  He  also  published 
many  valuable  law  books,  among  which  were 
Coxe’s  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  Reports,  pub- 
lished in  1816  (being  the  first  published  report 
of  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court),  the  “United 
States  Law  Register,”  “Allinson’ s Scriveners’ 

Guide,”  Ac.  D.  Cooper  Allinson’ s grandfather 
was  Samuel  Allinson,  a lawyer,  of  New  Jersey, 
who  held  numerous  prominent  State  offices, 
from  1761,  and  also  compiled  the  Assembly 
laws  of  the  State  from  the  surrender  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  Queen  Anne,  in  1702,  to  1776, 
a valuable  compilation  and  known  as  “Allin- 
son’s  Edition.”  His  grandson,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  lias  now  (1895)  in  his  law 
library,  at  Trenton,  the  identical  office 
copy  of  these  laws  which  the  compiler  had 
in  his  library  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 
which  occurred  in  1791.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  Avas  placed  in  the  Quaker  school 
in  Burlington,  NeAV  Jersey,  and  Avas  after- 
Avard  sent  to  Williston  Seminary,  at  East 
Hampton,  Massachusetts.  He  next  took  a 
course  in  Amenia  Seminary,  NeAV  York,  Avhere  he  Avas  prepared  for  Yale  College,  but  his  health 
breaking  down,  he  Avas  obliged  to  give  up  his  studies  and  travel  to  recuperate  his  health. 
During  the  years  he  attended  school  in  Burlington  he  spent  a part  of  the  time  in  learning  the 
drug  and  apothecary  business,  and  also  in  studying  medicine,  the  latter  study  he  continuing  to 
prosecute  after  going  to  NeAV  England.  In  the  fall  of  1857,  his  health  being  fully  restored, 
he  entered  the  Iuav  office  of  Col.  Egbert  H.  Grandin,  at  Trenton,  Avho  Avas  then  Prosecuting 
Attorney  for  Mercer  county.  Col.  Grandin  going  to  Europe  Avith  his  family,  to  remain 
several  years,  Mr.  Allinson  finished  his  law-reading  Avith  Edward  T.  Green,  now  Judge  of 
the  United  States  Courts  at  Trenton.  Mr.  Allinson  Avas  admitted  to  practice  law  in 
February,  1863,  and  immediately  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Trenton, 
where  he  has  continued  in  active  practice  to  the  present  time.  During  the  late  Civil  Avar, 
both  his  brothers  being  in  the  front,  he  Avas  particularly  active  in  crushing  out  the  covert  sympathy 
of  the  rebellious  element  in  the  rear,  and  because  of  his  fearlessness  in  exposing  those  Avho  were 
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“stabbing  our  soldiers  in  the  back,”  as  lie  put  it,  he  was  repeatedly  attacked  bv  this  disloyal 
element  in  Trenton,  and  in  every  instance  the  assailant  was  severely  punished  for  his  disloyal 
temerity.  He  did  much,  in  those  exciting  times,  to  encourage  the  timid  and  keep  the  bad  element 
in  awe,  in  Trenton,  when  there  existed  very  grave  symptoms  of  trouble.  His  bold  aggressiveness, 
at  that  time,  showed  him  to  be  one  who  did  not  know  what  fear  was.  During  the  war  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission  selected  Mr.  Allinson  as  their  attorney  to  prosecute  their  immense  work 
in  collecting,  for  the  soldiers  and  their  families,  the  United  States  pensions,  back  pay,  &c.,  due 
them,  all  of  which  he  did  gratuitously,  so  loyal  was  he.  In  the  practice  of  his  profession  he  has 
alwavs  been  an  aggressive  man.  Being  of  strong  convictions,  he  knew  no  fear  when  he  believed  he 
had  right  on  his  side.  He  always  held,  when  right  fear  no  man,  when  wrong  fear  every  man. 
At  one  time  Trenton  was  overrun  with  unprincipled  quack  doctors,  who,  by  their  startling  adver- 
tisements published  in  our  leading  newspapers,  proclaimed  themselves  to  be  able  to  cure  about 
everv  known  disease.  They  succeeded  in  robbing  many  poor  people,  and  often  doing  serious 
injurv  to  the  health  of  their  victims.  Mr.  Allinson’ s attention  being  called  to  these  pro- 
fessional swindlers,  he  quietly  investigated  the  antecedents  of  these  mountebanks  and  discov- 
ered that  some  of  them  had  never  graduated  from  any  medical  college  and  were  using  bogus 
medical  diplomas.  He  at  once,  single-handed,  commenced  a raid  upon  them,  and  kept  it  up 
for  wars,  bringing  civil  and  criminal  suits  against  them,  finally  ridding  the  city  of  their 

nefarious  business.  In  the  practice  of  his  profession,  Mr.  Allinson  developed  marvelous 

abilities  as  a detective  in  the  criminal  branch  of  his  business.  A notable  case,  which  occurred 
in  1880,  is  worthy  of  notice  here.  A man,  who  had  married  a daughter  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing merchants  of  Trenton,  committed  a large  robbery  in  that  city,  and  Mr.  Allinson  was 
emploved  to  unravel  the  mystery.  He  worked  on  the  case  by  a unique  method,  known  only 
to  himself,  and  soon  had  the  robber  located  in  Canada,  where,  under  the  guise  of  a single 
man,  he  had  captivated  and  seduced  a highly-educated  young  heiress  of  the  Province  of 

Quebec.  Mr.  Allinson  at  once  went  to  Canada  to  collect  the  necessary  evidence  upon  which  to 

obtain,  in  the  New  Jersey  Court  of  Chancery,  a divorce  for  the  deserted  and  wronged  wife, 
who  was  living  in  Trenton.  He  succeeded  in  getting  the  proofs  needed  and  was  about  to  leave 
Montreal  for  Trenton  when  he  called  upon  the  High  Constable  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  the 
head  of  the  entire  police  force  of  Lower  Canada,  who  resided  in  Montreal,  and  said  to  him  (we 
now  give  Mr.  A.’s  language)  : “Chief,  I have  got  my  evidence  against  this  villain,  which  will 
enable  me  to  get  his  wife  divorced,  &c.,  and  am  ready  to  start  for  home,  and  as  you  have  been 
trving  to  catch  this  fellow  for  over  three  weeks  for  the  abduction  of  the  heiress  here,  and  I being 
satisfied  your  officers  are  not  equal  to  the  task  of  apprehending  the  smart  rascals  we  produce  in  ‘the 
States,’  I propose  to  show  you  I can  drive  him  to  Trenton,  or  put  him  in  your  hands,  inside  of 
forty-eight  hours,  if  you  will  put  under  my  control  five  of  the  best  detectives  you  have  in  Montreal, 
and,  failing  to  do  so,  / will  pay  all  expenses,  otherwise  you  to  pay  the  same.  To  this  the  Chief 
readily  assented  and  the  detectives  were  sent  out  by  me  that  evening,  and  before  noon  next  day 
the  fugitive  from  Trenton  was  rushing  in  hot  haste  for  Trenton,  where  he  was  led  to  believe  no 
evidence  could  be  produced  to  fasten  the  robbery  on  him.  1 at  once  started  for  Trenton,  keeping 
advised  by  telegraph  of  his  progress  so  accurately  that  1 telegraphed  at  midnight,  at  White  River 
Junction,  Vermont,  to  Captain  Charles  P.  Brown,  Chief  of  Police  at  Trenton,  that  the  fugitive  would 
reach  Trenton  next  day  about  10:30  a.  m.  , and  he  did  so  arrive.  I reached  home  at  3 p.  m.  same 
day,  and  was  chagrined  to  find  he  was  not  caught  in  the  trap  which  I had  so  carefully  set  for  him. 
In  two  days  I was  on  his  track  again,  tracing  him  to  Philadelphia,  to  Brooklyn,  to  Boston  and 
missed  him  in  this  latter  place  by  just  ten  minutes.  In  twenty-four  hours  I had  him  located  in 
Montreal,  I being  still  in  Boston.  I telegraphed  to  the  High  Constable  at  Montreal,  informing  him 
that  the  fugitive  was  again  in  his  city,  giving  him  the  very  hotel  in  which  he  was,  and  though  this 
official,  with  one  of  his  detectives,  went  to  said  hotel  frequently,  for  four  days,  yet  they  failed  to 
identify  him,  so  well  was  he  disguised,  and  that  official  declaring  to  me  several  times  by  telegraph 
that  I was  mistaken,  that  the  fellow  ‘was  not  in  Montreal.’  I then  took  a train  for  Montreal,  and 
in  less  than  one  hour  after  my  arrival  in  the  latter  city  I had  this  smartest  criminal  I ever  saw 
under  lock  and  key,  in  charge  of  High  Constable  Bissonnette,  of  Montreal.”  This  wonderful  per- 
formance was  the  subject  of  lengthly  and  minute  accounts  in  the  Canadian,  New  York,  Trenton  and 
other  papers  of  the  day.  This  one  account  of  his  detective  work,  which  is  well  authenticated,  fully 
warrants  our  statement  above,  that  Mr.  Allinson  possesses  marvelous  detective  abilities. 
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Symmes  B.  Hutchinson  was  born  in  Hamilton  township,  near  Trenton,  September  2d,  1851. 
He  belongs  to  the  large  and  influential  family  of  Hutchinsons  whose  wealth  and  energy  have  aided 
in  developing  the  material  and  intellectual  growth  of  Burlington  and  Mercer  counties.  His  great- 
grandfather, George  Anderson,  was  a Captain  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and,  later  on,  in  1798, 
1799,  1800  and  in  1806,  held  the  office  of  Vice  President  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Council.  Symmes 
B.  Hutchinson’s  father  was  George  A.  Hutchinson,  a wealthy  plantation-owner  of  Hamilton.  The 
elder  Hutchinson  died  in  1885,  and  when  living,  was  very  prominent  in  public  affairs  of  that 
locality,  being  a member  of  the  Township  Committee  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
several  years.  The  first  school  erected  in  Chambersburg  was  built  by  George  A.  Hutchinson  in  1857, 
and  is  now  known  as  the  Franklin,  or  Eleventh  Ward  School.  The  Hutchinson  family  have,  not 
only  in  this,  but  on  collateral  lines,  given  New  Jersey  some  of  her  ablest  men. 

Symmes  Hutchinson  was  educated  at  the  schools  of  Hamilton  township,  whence  he  went  to  the 
State  Normal  School,  graduating  in  1868.  From  that  institution  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  school 
until  1872.  He  then  entered  Princeton  College 
and  completed  his  studies  cum  laude,  in  1875, 
also  receiving  a medal  for  being  the  best  general 
athlete  of  that  institution.  Soon  after  graduat- 
ing he  entered  the  law  office  of  Hon.  Edward  T. 

Green,  of  Trenton.  For  one  year  he  taught  in 
the  High  School  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 

February  Term,  1879,  he  was  admitted  as  an 
attorney-at-law.  Soon  after  his  admission  he 
was  elected  Solicitor  for  Hamilton  township, 
and  in  that  capacity  served  six  years.  During 
the  years  1886  and  1887  he  was  in  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature  for  the  First  district  of 
Mercer  county.  In  that  time  he  made  an 
excellent  record  for  himself  and  his  party, 
serving  as  chairman  of  several  important  com- 
mittees. He  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
famous  Patrick  H.  Laverty  impeachment  trial, 
which  lasted  seven  weeks.  In  1887  he  was 
appointed  County  Solicitor  and  held  that  office 
for  five  years.  During  his  first  term  he  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  building  of  the  Cham- 
bers street  bridge  over  the  Assanpink  creek  and 
the  tracks  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany, the  construction  of  which  led  to  the 
rapid  growth  and  development  of  what  is  now 
the  borough  of  Wilbur.  In  1892,  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  formation  of  that 
borough,  and  when  this  object  was  attained  he  was  elected  as  Solicitor,  serving  two  years.  At 
present  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  again  County  Solicitor.  He  is  also  President  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Hamilton  township,  recently  organized,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Homedell  Land  Association.  The 
land  controlled  by  this  association,  which  fronts  on  Chambers  street  beyond  Liberty  street,  was  for 
four  generations  in  the  possession  of  his  family,  and  embraced  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres. 
It  is  now  improved  by  fifty  houses  and  sustains  a population  of  two  hundred  and  fifty.  In  con- 
nection with  these  duties  he  also  conducts  an  extensive  law  practice.  On  June  14th,  1893,  Mr. 
Hutchinson  was  united  in  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Street,  of  Milford,  Connecticut,  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son is  a granddaughter  of  Dr.  Hull  Allen,  who  for  the  past  fifty  years  has  been  a member  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Medical  Society,  and  although  lie  is  now  in  his  ninety -seventh  year  is  still 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

Lewis  Perrine,  Sr.,  was  born  September  15th,  1815,  in  Manalapan  township,  Monmouth 
county,  New  Jersey.  He  received  a classical  education  at  Princeton  College,  graduating  in  the  Class 
of  ’38.  Upon  deciding  to  make  the  practice  of  law  his  life  work,  he  read  law  in  the  ollice  of 
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Judge  James  S.  Green,  father  of  ex-Governor  Green,  and  for  one  year  was  also  in  the  office  of 
United  States  Senator  Garret  D.  Wall.  In  1S41  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  as  an  attorney-at-law, 
and  in  1844  as  a counselor-at-law.  During  Governor  Price’s  administration  he  served  as  the 
Governor’s  Military  Secretary.  In  1855  lie  was  appointed  Quartermaster-General  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  he  ably  discharged  the  duties  of  that  position.  The  duties 
of  the  office  are  very  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  Quartermaster-General  is  also  Connnis- 
sarv-General,  Paymaster-General  and  Chief  of  Ordnance.  General  Perrine  was  a member  of  the 
State  Building  Committee  which  had  in  charge  the  erection  of  the  present  State  House.  He  was 
one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Company  and  also  of  the  Trenton 
Horse  Railroad  Company,  of  which  he  was  President  nearly  all  the  time  from  its  organization  until 
his  death.  He  was  a Director  of  the  United  New  Jersey  Railroad  Company,  and  of  more  than  a 
score  of  other  railroads  owned  and  operated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  General 
Perrine  married  Anna  E. , daughter  of  Henry  Pratt,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  northern  Phila- 
delphia and  a former  owner  of  Fairmount  Park,  having  as  his  residence  what  is  known  as  Lemon 
Hill.  General  Perrine* s children  are  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Bell,  widow  of  Lieutenant  -James  E.  Bell,  of  the 
First  United  States  Artillery  ; Captain  Harry  P.  Perrine,  of  the  Sixth  United  States  Cavalry,  who 
is  a graduate  of  West  Point,  Class  of  ’69,  and  now  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Colonel  Lewis  Perrine,  Jr.,  formerly  President  of  the  Trenton  Passenger  Railway  Company.  After 
a residence  of  over  half  a century  in  this  city,  General  Perrine  died  at  his  home,  corner  of  State 
and  Montgomery  streets,  September  24th,  1889. 

Lewis  Perrine,  .Jr.,  son  of  the  late  Quartermaster-General  Lewis  Perrine,  was  born  in  this 
city  August  12th,  1859.  After  completing  a thorough  preparatory  course  in  the  Trenton  Academy 
and  the  New  Jersey  State  Model  School,  he  entered  Princeton  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated 

in  1880.  He  commenced  the  study  of  law 
with  Levi  T.  Hannum,  Esquire,  of  this  city,  and 
on  May  23d  of  the  following  year  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Quartermaster-General  hv 
Governor  Ludlow,  with  rank  of  Colonel  on  the 
Governor’ s staff . Colonel  Perrine  continued  as 
assistant  in  the  Quartermaster-General’s  office 
until  his  father’s  death,  in  1889.  He  then 
resigned  his  position  to  devote  his  time  exclu- 
sively to  his  business  interests.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1883.  He  now  practices 
in  this  city.  His  active  business  career  com- 
menced in  1881,  when  he  was  elected  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Trenton  Horse  Railroad 
Company,  of  which  his  father  was  then  Presi- 
dent. Colonel  Perrine  managed  the  interests 
of  the  company,  and  upon  his  father’s  death 
he  succeeded  him  as  President.  In  1891 
Colonel  Perrine  purchased  the  City  Railway 
Company,  and  united  the  two  under  the  name 
of  the  Trenton  Passenger  Railway  Company. 
Under  Colonel  Perrine’ s management  the 
railway  tracks  were  extended  until  all  parts  of 
the  city  had  excellent  transportation  facilities. 
Horses  were  superseded  by  electricity.  He 
extended  his  lines  to  the  parks  at  the  eastern 
and  western  ends  of  the  city,  and  also  to  both 
of  the  leading  cemeteries.  Colonel  Perrine  is 
a Director  in  a number  of  railroads,  having  succeeded  his  father  in  these  positions.  He  is  a 
prominent  member  of  the  social  clubs  of  this  and  other  cities.  He  married  Harriet  Adelaide, 
daughter  of  Major  William  B.  Slack,  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  of  Washington. 
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Francis  Bazley  Lee  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  January  3d,  1869.  He  is  a son  of  Benjamin  Fisler 
Lee,  Clerk  of  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court,  and  a grandson  of  the  late  Congressman  Thomas  Lee,  of 
Port  Elizabeth,  Cumberland  county.  Through  his  mother’s  family,  the  Townsends,  of  Cape  May,  Mr. 
Lee  is  a descendant  of  prominent  colonial  families  of  South  Jersey,  among  whom  are  the  Ludlams, 
Ogdens  and  Mays.  After  attending  a seminary  in  Trenton,  as  well  as  the  Lawrenceville  School,  he  was 
graduated  from  the  New  Jersey  State  Model  School  in  the  Class  of  ’88.  He  was  class  poet,  and  in 
October,  1885,  had  established  ‘ ‘ The  Signal,  ’ ’ the  official  organ  of  the  State  Schools.  He  had  also  been 
prominent  in  the  Thencanic  Society,  and  was  its  President.  He  entered  the  Wharton  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1888,  and  in  1890  received  a certificate  of  proficiency  from  that 
institution  ; after  having  pursued  a course  in  American  History,  Political  Economy  and  Con- 
stitutional Law.  In  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  he  was  associate  editor  of  the  “ Pennsylvanian,” 
and  on  graduation  was  ‘ ‘ Ivy  ’ ’ poet.  Immediately  after  leaving  college  he  went  to  Europe,  and 
then  took  up  the  study  of  law  with  Hon.  C4.  D. 

W.  Vroom,  of  Trenton.  In  the  fall  and  early 
winter  of  1890-91,  Mr.  Lee  took  a special 
course  in  English  literature  at  his  Alma  Mater, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  Jersey  in 
June  Term,  1893.  From  his  admission  to  May, 

1894,  he  assisted  the  City  Solicitor  of  Trenton 
in  legal  matters  pertaining  to  the  municipal 
sewerage  system.  In  August,  1893,  his  first- 
trial,  was  that  of  Mattie  C.  Shaun,  accused  of 
murdering  her  son  John.  She  was  acquitted. 

Since  December,  1892,  he  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Charities  Aid,  and  is  a member 
of  its  Law  Committee.  He  is  at  present,  with 
Nelson  L.  Petty,  Esquire,  a Secretary  to  the 
Revisers  of  the  General  Public  Statutes  of  New 
Jersey.  He  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
press  of  New  Jersey  on  subjects  relating  to 
local  historical  matters,  particularly  concern- 
ing the  history  of  Cape  May  county  and 
the  seashore  settlements  of  colonial  times. 

Among  his  works  have  been  a “Memorial” 
of  George  White  Worman,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Law,  1888,  issued  in  1890  ; “Supreme 
Courtof  New  Jersey,”  “Medico-Legal  Journal,” 

March,  1892  ; series  of  articles  on  colonial  laws, 
legislation  and  customs,  “New  Jersey  Law 
Journal,”  1891  to  1895  ; “ Colonial  Jersey  Coinage,  from  an  Historical  Standpoint,”  “ Proceedings  ” 
Numismatic,  Ac.,  Society,  1893  ; “Agricultural  Improvement  in  Southern  New  Jersey,”  a monograph 
upon  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  settlement,  in  Woodbine,  Cape  May  county,  1893;  “ Jersey  isms,”  a 
collection  of  State  dialect  speech,  1894.  He  was  also  chairman  of  a committee  of  the  Class  of  ’90 
which  in  1895  published  the  quinquennial  record  of  the  class.  He  has  also  written  an  article  upon 
receivers  of  insolvent  corporations,  “American  Corporation  Legal  Manual,”  1895.  Among  Mr. 
Lee’s  later  articles  is  the  history  of  the  Great  Seal  of  New  Jersey,  in  Eugene  Zieber’s  “American 
Heraldry,”  and  a translation  of  the  Constitution  of  Belgium  with  an  historical  preface,  published 
by  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a copy  of  which  was  accepted  by  King 
Leopold  II.,  of  Belgium.  He  is  also  editor  of  this  “History  of  the  City  of  Trenton.”  During  the 
winter  of  1895  he  was  lecturer  on  the  colonial  history  of  New  Jersey  at  the  Model  and  Normal 
Schools,  at  Trenton.  His  law  offices  are  in  the  new  Mechanics  National  Bank  Building,  in  Trenton. 
In  April,  1895,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Werts  as  one  of  a committee  of  five,  to  examine 
the  penal  laws  of  New  Jersey  and  other  States,  and  report  to  the  Legislature  the  results  of  investi- 
gations. Mr.  Lee  devotes  much  of  his  time  to  the  collection  of  books  and  objects  relating  to  the 
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history  of  New  Jersey.  His  collection  of  Jerseyana  is  quite  valuable,  being  most  complete  in  works 
referring  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  State.  On  the  12th  of  June,  1894,  he  married  Sara  Stretch 
May  re,  of  Yincentown,  New  Jersey,  (laughter  of  Captain  George  S.  Eavre  of  the  Colorado  Indepen- 
dent Battery.  She  a direct  descendant  of  Colonel  Timothy  Matlack,  the  “Fighting  Quaker”  of 
the  Revolution. 


Gardner  IT.  Cain  was  horn  in  Harlingen,  Somerset  county,  New  Jersey,  November  27th,  1858. 
His  early  school  days  were  passed  at  the  Middlebush  Institute  and  the  Rutgers  Grammar  School. 

In  the  latter  institution  he  prepared  himself  for 
college  and  graduated  from  Rutgers  in  1881, 
having  taken  the  classical  course.  Owing  to 
ill  health  induced  by  hard  study,  he  entered 
upon  no  occupation  for  three  years.  He  came 
to  Trenton  and  studied  law  with  Judge  Robert 
S.  Woodruff.  In  November  Term,  1885,  lie 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  as  an  attorney-at-law. 
On  February  8th,  1886,  he  formed  a partner- 
ship with  Charles  B.  Case  in  a general  law  and 
real  estate  business.  For  two  years  their  office 
was  located  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  but  upon 
the  completion  of  the  Forst- Richey  Building, 
they  secured  communicating  offices  on  the 
second  floor,  fronting  on  State  street,  and 
have  remained  there  ever  since.  By  close 
and  constant  attention  to  every  detail,  Case 
& Cain  have  succeeded  in  a noteworthy  degree. 
Mr.  Cain  has  been  Couneilman-at-Large  and 
President  of  Common  Council  for  two  years, 
from  1892  to  1894.  As  President  of  this 
body,  he  has  always  shown  great  interest 
in  the  city’s  progress  and  welfare.  Mr.  Cain 
has  also  been  President  of  the  Trenton  Club 
for  the  past  five  years. 


Colonel  John  T.  Van  Cleef  has  been  a 
resident  of  this  State  since  early  childhood, 
although  his  original  home  was  Coxsackie,  New  York,  where  he  was  born  in  1849.  His 
father,  Rev.  Paul  D.  Van  Cleef,  was  at  that  time  a minister  in  that  place,  but  shortly  after- 
ward removed  to  Jersey  City,  where  he  has  been  pastor  of  the  Wayne  Street  Reformed  Church 
for  about  forty-five  years.  Colonel  Van  Cleef  was  educated  at  Dr.  Hasbrouck’s  Institute, 
Jersey  City,  where  he  prepared  for  college.  When  only  twenty  years  old  he  graduated  from 
Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  of  which  his  father  is  one  of  the  honored  Trustees. 
After  finishing  his  classical  course  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  law,  and  pursued  his  studies 
with  some  of  the  leading  barristers  of  Jersey  City.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1873, 
and  soon  afterward  joined  in  forming  the  well-known  law  firm  of  Fleming,  Van  Cleef  & Van 
Horn,  who  had  for  many  years  the  largest  corporation  practice  in  Jersey  City.  During  his 
residence  in  Jersey  City,  Colonel  Van  Cleef  became  prominent  in  professional,  social  and 
political  life.  His  ability  as  a lawyer  was  of  the  highest  order,  his  social  qualities  were 
highly  developed  and  his  political  record  was  entirely  honorable.  For  over  ten  years  he  served 
as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Finance,  and  during  1874  and  1875,  he  represented  Jersey  City 
in  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  When  the  State  Board  of  Assessors  was  appointed  in  1884,  Colonel 
Akin  Cleef  was  at  once  tendered  the  position  of  Secretary  of  that  Board,  a position  which  he 
accepted  and  filled  for  a number  of  years.  He  is  well  known  and  greatly  liked  by  all  of  the  State 
House  officials  and  attaches.  Ilis  friends  maybe  found  in  every  part  of  the  State,  as  his  duties 
in  one  capacity  or  another  bring  him  into  contact  with  all  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  New  Jersey. 
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In  1888,  lie  was  appointed  on  Governor  Green’s  personal  staff  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and 
has  served  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Abbett,  and  is  now  on  Governor  Werts’  staff.  He  is  always 
prominent  in  the  annual  Sea  Girt  encampment,  being  Secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Rifle  Association 
and  Secretary  Commissary  on  the  staff  of  organization.  For  years  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
social  part  of  the  encampment  life,  and  has  charmed  all  visitors  by  his  pleasant  and  agreeable 
manners.  Since  February,  1893,  he  has  resided  in  Trenton,  his  home  being  at  No.  528  East 
State  street.  In  connection  with  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Assessors,  Colonel 
Van  Cleef  has  formulated  the  simple  and  practical  blanks  upon  which  the  railroads  make  their 
tax  returns.  Assisted  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Betts,  he  has  also  compiled  the  most  thorough  railroad  map  of 
the  State  ever  published.  Colonel  Van  Cleef  was  married  in  1876  to  Mary  Emma,  daughter  of 
Hon.  Wesley  W.  Jones,  of  Rahway.  They  have  one  son  and  one  daughter,  Waller  J.  and  Catalina. 
He  is  attorney  for  the  Trenton  Brewing  Company  and  the  Hygeian  Ice  Company,  and  is  Secretary 
and  attorney  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  Power  Company  and  Delaware  River  Improve- 
ment Company.  He  is  now  in  the  active  practice  of  the  law. 

Willis  P.  Baixbridge  was  born  in  Lawrenceville,  New  Jersey,  in  the  year  1863.  After 
receiving  a good  preliminary  education  at  the  John  C.  Green  School,  of  his  native  place,  he 
attended  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton.  In 
1883  he  came  to  Trenton  and  entered  the  office  of  Hugh 
H.  Hamill,  Esquire,  to  pursue  the  study  of  law.  I le  con- 
tinued his  study  until  his  admission  to  the  bar  as  attor- 
ney, in  1887.  Three  years  later  he  was  admitted  as 
counselor-at-law.  He  served  as  Clerk  of  Ewing  town- 
ship three  successive  years  and  was  counsel  for  the  same 
township  in  1892  and  1895.  Mr.  Bainbriclge  has  already 
achieved  success  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  having 
built  up  a most  satisfactory  practice.  He  occupies  a 
pleasant  office  in  the  Lincoln  Building,  corner  of  State 
and  Broad  streets. 

Carroll  Robbins  was  born  near  Bloomsbury, 

Hunterdon  county,  New  Jersey,  on  December  3d, 

1858.  He  received  his  early  educational  training  at  a 
private  school  in  his  native  town,  conducted  by  his 
father,  Sylvester  Robbins.  He  afterward  continued 
under  his  father’s  preceptorship  for  two  or  three  years 
at  Easton,  Pennsylvania.  In  the  fall  of  1 877,  he  entered 
Princeton,  graduating  with  high  honors  with  the  Class  of 
’81,  of  which  he  was  mathematical  fellow,  and  afterward 
took  a post-graduate  course  of  one  year  at  Princeton  in  mathematics.  In  1883,  Mr.  Robbins  came  to 
Trenton  and  began  reading  law  with  James  Buchanan,  Esquire,  of  28  West  State  street,  but  a year 
later  left  Mr.  Buchanan’s  office  to  accept  a position  as  mathematical  instructor  at  Princeton.  In 
1885,  he  entered  the  Columbia  Law  School,  and  after  finishing  his  course  there,  he  came  to  Trenton, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  in  November,  1886,  and  in  1889  was  licensed  as  counselor-at-law. 
He  has  served  two  terms  on  the  Board  of  Health  of  Trenton,  and  June  4th,  1895,  he  was  appointed 
a member  of  the  Commission  of  Public  Instruction,  and  he  is  now  serving  on  that  honorable  Board. 
Mr.  Robbins  was  married  October  12th,  1887,  to  Edna,  daughter  of  Thomas  K.  Thompson,  Esquire, 
of  Urbana,  Ohio. 

Levi  Taylor  IIannum  is  a native  of  Trenton,  having  been  born  here  in  1849.  His  earlier 
education  was  received  at  the  State  Model  School.  He  afterward,  however,  entered  Princeton  Col- 
lege, and  was  a graduate  from  that  institute  of  renown  in  the  year  1870.  Leaving  college,  he  read 
law  with  the  late  A.  G.  Richey,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  made  attorney  in  1873  and 
obtained  recognition  as  counselor  in  the  year  1876.  Mr.  Hannum  is  one  of  the  best  lawyers  of  the 
city  of  Trenton,  is  well  known  and  respected  by  all.  He  is  a very  modest  and  unassuming  man, 
and  attends  strictly  to  his  professional  duties.  Lie  has  never  seen  fit  to  enter  the  realm  of  wedlock. 
Llis  home  is  at  234  East  Hanover  street. 
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The  law  firm  of  Crossley  & Montgomery  is  composed  of  William  .T.  Crosslev  and  John  A. 
Montgomery.  William  J.  Crossley  was  horn  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  January  7th,  1866.  He 
finished  the  entire  course  in  the  city's  public  schools,  graduating  from  the  Trenton  High  School  in 

1 883.  Early  developing  a liking  for  the  law,  he  entered 
the  office  of  ex- Judge  Buchanan.  In  1889  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  as  an  attorney.  At  the  instigation  of 
ex- Judge  Buchanan,  in  1890,  he  was  appointed  Super- 
intendent of  the  Recorded  Indebtedness  Branch  of  the 
Census  for  the  Second  New  Jersey  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. For  five  successive  terms  he  was  appointed  by 
Judge  Woodruff  to  defend  impecunious  prisoners  at  the 
Mercer  County  Court.  This  gave  Mr.  Crossley  the 
opportunity  that  he  needed  to  make  himself  known 
throughout  the  city  and  county  as  an  able  criminal 
lawyer.  He  has  also  earned  an  enviable  reputation  as 
a political  speaker.  He  has  several  times  stumped  his 
county  and  Congressional  district  in  the  interests  of 
his  preceptor  and  the  party  in  general.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  City  and  County  Republican  Executive 
Committees,  and  has  been  a delegate  to  important 
conventions  of  the  past  few  years.  Several  times  he 
has  had  the  honor  of  making  the  nominating  speech. 
The  Sixth  Ward  Republican  Association  was  formed 
largely  through  his  efforts,  and  he  was  made  its  first 
President..  Mr.  Crosslev  was  elected  Police  Justice  March  23d,  1894,  for  the  short  term,  and 
in  April  re-elected  for  the  period  of  three  years.  In  1886  he  was  married  to  SallieS.  Arndt,  of 
Easton,  Pa. 

John  A.  Montgomery  was  born  in  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  in  July,  1865.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at 
a boarding-school  at  Tivoli-on-the-Hudson,  and  was 
graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  the  Class  of  ’86. 

He  immediately  returned  to  Trenton  and  commenced 
the  study  of  law  with  James  Buchanan.  In  1890  he 
was  admitted  as  an  attorney-at-law,  and  as  counselor 
in  1894. 

It  was  while  studying  law  in  James  Buchanan’s 
office  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Crossley, 
and  in  1893  these  two  young  men  formed  the  partner- 
ship firm  of  Crossley  it  Montgomery.  Their  office  is 
at  No.  31  South  Broad  street,  corner  of  Front  street. 

Mr.  Montgomery  is  a Democrat  in  politics,  and 
has  several  times  served  on  the  City  Democratic 
Executive  Committee.  Judge  Woodruff  appointed 
him  to  defend  impecunious  prisoners  at  the  Mercer 
County  Court  for  three  successive  terms.  By  Chan- 
cellor McGill  he  was  appointed  receiver  of  the  Bar- 
negat  Park  Land  Association.  Mr.  Montgomery  is  a 
member  of  the  Nassau  Club,  of  Princeton,  and  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  married 
in  1891  to  Helen  Boudinot,  daughter  of  Adjutant-General  William  S.  Stryker. 

Barton  B.  Hutchinson  was  born  at  Allentown,  Monmouth  county,  New  Jersey,  June  10th, 
I860.  Quite  early  in  life  Mr.  Hutchinson  developed  a fondness  for  the  law,  and  when  he  was 
about  seventeen  years  of  age  he  came  to  Trenton  to  study  law  with  Holt  & Brother.  He  was  with 
them  for  a number  of  years  and  received  a very  thorough  drill  in  his  profession.  In  June,  1881, 
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he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  as  an  attorney-at-law,  and  as  counselor  in  1884.  His  reputation  as  a 
skillful  and  successful  lawyer  is  very  thoroughly  established.  For  several  years  he  has  been  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  Vice  President  of  that  body  in  1888  and  1889,  and 
President  during  1890-91.  For  two  years  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Republican  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  city  of  Trenton.  In  1891,  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  from  the  First  district  and 
was  re-elected  in  1892,  serving  in  the  legislative  sessions  of  1892  and  1893.  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  an 
ardent  Republican  and  served  his  party  well.  He  was  the  Republican  leader  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  1893,  and  fought  most  vigorously  against  the  passage  of  the  Race-track  bills.  He  also 
did  excellent  service  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  In  1885,  he  married  Sarah  M.  Hulme,  of 
Ocean  county,  New  Jersey.  Three  children  have  been  born  to  them — Charles  Percy,  Lawrence 
Willis  and  Anna  Hulme. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  is  still  a young  man,  and  from  the  success  that  he  has  achieved  in  his  pro- 
fession and  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  city  and  county,  he  bids  fair  to  reach  a high  place,  for  he 
has  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  constituents  by  his  integrity  and  fair  dealing. 

Hervey  C.  Scudder  is  a native  of  Trenton  and  was  horn  in  1868.  He  is  a son  of  the  late 
Uriel  T.  Scudder,  a member  of  the  firm  of  Titus  & Scudder,  who,  for  many  years,  carried  on  the 
dry  goods  business  in  Trenton.  Since  1875,  he  has  re- 
sided in  Ewing  township,  on  the  homestead  farm  of  his 
grandfather,  the  late  Joseph  B.  Anderson.  He  acquired 
his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Ewing  and 
Trenton.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Trenton  High 
School  in  1888,  and  at  the  commencement  exercises  of 
that  year  delivered  the  Latin  Salutatory. 

Hervey  C.  Scudder  is  a Republican.  As  a resident 
of  Ewing  township,  he  does  not  identify  himself  with 
the  politics  of  this  city,  hut  at  his  home  he  is  one  of  the 
active  young  men  of  the  party.  At  present,  he  is  a 
member  of  Ewing  Township  Board  of  Education,  and 
is  serving  as  Clerk  of  the  Board.  He  studied  law  with 
ex- Judge  William  M.  Banning,  with  whom  he  is  now 
associated  in  practice,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1892. 

Linton  Satterthwait  was  born  near  Columbus, 

Burlington  county,  New  Jersey,  January  19th,  1857. 

When  ten  years  of  age  his  father  moved  to  a farm 
in  Lawrence  township,  Mercer  county,  New  Jersey, 
and  while  living  there  Linton  came  to  Trenton  every  day  and  attended  the  State  Model 
School.  From  there  he  went  to  the  Trenton  Academy,  and,  after  spending  several  years  in  that 
institution,  he  took  a thorough  course  at  the  Trenton  Business  College.  Concluding  that  he  would 
extend  his  education  to  a college  course,  he  spent  two  years  at  Shortlidge’s  Academy,  at  Media, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  prepared  for  Yale  College,  which  institution  he  entered  in  flic  fall  of  1879, 
graduating  therefrom  with  the  Class  of  ’83.  After  graduating,  he  returned  to  the  academy  at 
Media,  where  he  taught  one  year.  In  1885,  he  took  up  the  study  of  law,  registering  as  a student 
in  the  law  office  of  ex- Judge  Buchanan.  In  connection  with  his  law  studies  he  worked  one  year  on 
the  local  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  “Record,”  which  position  he  resigned  when,  in  the  February 
Term,  1887,  he  was  admitted  as  an  attorney-at-law.  In  his  short  career  as  a counselor,  he  has 
figured  in  many  cases  of  importance. 

Mr.  Satterthwait  was  married  on  June  20th,  1893,  to  Miss  Florence  W.  Hibbs,  an  estimable 
young  lady  of  Germantown,  Pennsylvania.  One  child — a daughter — has  blessed  the  happy  union. 
He  has  contributed  many  valuable  articles  to  our  American  literature,  most  of  which  were  of  a 
political  nature,  contributing  chiefly  to  the  “American  Journal  of  Politics,”  the  “Yale  Review” 
and  the  “State  Gazette.” 

A* 
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Charles  Edward  Roberts  was  born  in  England  in  the  year  1864.  His  early  education  was 
procured  at  the  public  schools  in  his  native  country.  After  leaving  school  he  was  ticket  agent  on 

one  of  the  leading  railroads  of  England.  He  came 
to  America  in  1884  and  immediately  located  in 
Trenton,  where  lie  has  ever  since  resided.  He  be- 
came an  efficient  stenographer  and  was  engaged  to 
teach  the  evening  class  at  the  Trenton  High  School, 
in  which  capacity  lie  still  serves.  He  entered  as  a 
law  student  in  the  office  of  Hon.  George  M.  Robe- 
son. and  finished  his  course  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  In  1893  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New 
Jersey  as  an  attorney-at-law.  His  office  is  located  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  State  and  Broad  streets. 


Edwin  Robert  Walker  was  horn  in  Rochester, 
New  York,  September  13th,  1862.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  father,  Dr.  Walter  Walker,  of  that  place,  in 
1868,  he  was  brought  to  Trenton  and  has  lived  here 
ever  since.  Trenton  and  vicinity  have  been  the 
home  of  his  maternal  ancestors  since  1678,  he  being 
a lineal  descendant  of  the  prominent  and  wealthy 
Quaker,  Mahlon  Stacy,  who  came  from  England  in 
the  si ii ] > “Shield”  in  that  year,  and,  together  with 
the  other  colonists,  formed  the  settlement  which  is 
now  the  city  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  and  who 
afterward  became  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Trenton. 

In  1878  Mr.  Walker  became  a clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  and  remained  there  until  1886,  when  he  resigned  to  commence  the  practice 
of  law,  having  studied  for  the  profession  under  Hon.  Garret  D.  W.  Yroom.  Mr.  Walker  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  June  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  1886,  as  an  attorney,  and  at  the 
corresponding  term  three  years  later  he  was  made  a counselor.  From  the  first  he  has  been  in 
active  practice,  and  was  counsel  for  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders  of  the  county  of  Mercer  in 
1891-92,  and  was  City  Counsel  of  the  city  of  Trenton  in  1892-93.  Mr.  Walker  is  a member  of 
the  Democratic  League,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  at  one  time  President.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Berkeley  Club,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  organizers,  and  is  also  a member  of 
the  New  Jersey  Society  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 


Charles  Edward  Roberts. 


Hon.  Robert  Spencer  Woodruff  is  a native  of  Newark,  New  Jersey.  When  about  nine 
years  of  age  lie  removed  with  his  parents  to  Trenton,  and  this  city  has  been  his  home  ever  since. 
Judge  Woodruff  was  graduated  from  both  the  Model  and  the  State  Normal  Schools,  and  shortly 
after  graduating  from  the  last-named  institution  he  was  called  to  New  Brunswick  as  the  Principal 
of  Rutgers  College  Grammar  School,  and  while  thus  engaged  pursued  his  classical  studies  under 
Dr.  Campbell,  President  of  Rutgers  College,  and  Prof.  Reilly,  Professor  in  Latin,  and  after  passing 
examination  the  degree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  later  the  degree  of  A.M.  He 
remained  at  New  Brunswick  as  student  and  teacher  for  live  years.  He  commenced  the  study  of 
law  with  Hon.  G.  B.  Adrain,  of  New  Brunswick,  and  later  finished  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Lewis 
Parker,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  as  an  attorney-at-law  in  1868,  and 
as  counselor  in  1876.  Judge  Woodruff  soon  rose  to  prominence  in  his  profession,  and  has  filled 
many  positions  of  honor  in  this  city  and  county.  He  also  takes  a very  active  part  in  the  political 
life  of  the  city. 

Some  of  the  more  important  public  positions  which  he  has  filled  are  as  follows,  viz.  : Member 
of  Common  Council  and  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee;  Receiver  of  Taxes  from  1871  to 
1875;  Member  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Legislature  in  1875,  serving  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
with  the  present  Chancellor  McGill  (during  this  session  the  last  Constitutional  Amendments  were 
brought  up  and  finally  adopted);  Member  of  the  School  Board  of  the  city  for  about  twelve  years, 
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and  President  of  that  body  during  1878  and  1879  ; Judge  of  the  District  Court  from  1877  to  1888  ; 
Trustee  of  the  New  Jersey  State  School  for  Deaf-Mutes  for  five  years.  He  is  at  present  President 
of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  and  since  1890  has  been  Law  Judge  of  Mercer  county.  His 
term  as  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  will  expire  in  1900.  His  law  offices  are  on  the 
first  floor  of  No.  137  East  State  street,  and  his  home  is  at  No.  228  East  Hanover  street.  Judge 
Woodruff  is  very  well  known  and  universally  respected.  Pie  is  prominent  not  only  in  his 
profession,  but  in  everything  that  looks  to  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  city.  He  has  always 
been  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Trenton,  especially  in  the  public  schools.  He  has  worked  early 
and  late  for  the  more  perfect  development  of  the  public  school  system  in  the  city  and  has  accom- 
plished a great  deal  in  that  direction.  Trenton  has  no  more  public-spirited  citizen  nor  none  of 
whom  she  is  more  justly  proud  than  Judge  Robert  S.  Woodruff. 

The  following  is  a complete  list  of  the  members  of  the  bar  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  who  were 
resident  in  the  city  of  Trenton  at  the  close  of  June  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  1895 — in  all,  one 
hundred  and  six  : 


Aitkin,  James  S., 

Admitted  November 

Term, 

1857. 

Allinson,  D.  Cooper, 

4 4 

February 

4 4 

1863. 

Anderson,  Leroy  H., 

4 4 

February 

4 4 

1865. 

Apgar,  W.  Holt,  .... 

4 4 

June 

4 4 

1884. 

Applegate,  Harry  Le  Roy, 

4 4 

F ebruary 

4 4 

1895. 

Baekes,  John  11., 

4 4 

November 

4 4 

1884. 

Backes,  J.  William,  .... 

4 4 

J une 

4 4 

1893. 

Baekes,  Peter,  .... 

4 4 

F el  >r  nary 

4 4 

1886. 

Bainbridge,  Willis  P., 

4 4 

June 

4 4 

1887. 

Barton,  Horatio  N., 

4 4 

F ebruary 

4 4 

1876. 

Beasley,  Chauncy  H., 

4 4 

June 

4 4 

1883. 

Beasley,  Mercer,  .... 

4 4 

September 

4 4 

1838. 

Biddle,  Clarence  S. , . 

4 4 

November 

4 4 

1891. 

Bird,  John  T. , 

4 4 

November 

4 4 

1855. 

Buchanan,  James,  .... 

4 4 

November 

4 4 

1864. 

Buchanan,  James, 

4 4 

June 

4 4 

1883. 

Cahill,  James  J. , 

4 4 

February 

4 4 

1894. 

Cain,  Gardner  H., 

4 4 

November 

4 4 

1885. 

Clark,  James  F., 

4 4 

February 

4 4 

1895. 

Coleman,  Rutherford,  . 

4 4 

J une 

4 4 

1878. 

Conard,  John  Lefferts, 

4 4 

February 

4 4 

1895. 

Cook,  Edward  Grant,  . 

4 4 

June 

4 4 

1868. 

Coward,  Jacob  M.,  . 

4 4 

J une 

4 4 

1890. 

Creveling,  Wesley, 

4 4 

November 

4 4 

1865. 

Crossley,  William  J., 

4 4 

June 

4 4 

1889. 

Crouch,  John  M., 

4 4 

November 

4 4 

1890. 

Dawes,  Aaron  Y. , 

4 4 

November 

4 4 

1888. 

Dayton,  William  L., 

4 4 

June 

4 4 

1866. 

Dickinson,  S.  Meredith,  . 

4 4 

J une 

4 4 

1863. 

Dippolt,  James  L.  (not  practicing), 

4 4 

November 

4 4 

1849. 

Evans,  Edward  W. , Sr.,  . 

4 4 

June 

4 4 

1863. 

Fischer,  Joseph,  .... 

4 4 

February 

4 4 

1880. 

Force,  James  M., 

4 4 

February 

1880. 

Gnichtel,  Frederick  W. , 

4 4 

June 

4 4 

1893. 

Grant,  Israel  B., 

4 4 

F ebruary 

4 4 

1892. 

Green,  Charles  E., 

4 4 

June 

4 4 

1863. 

Green,  Edward  T. , . 

4 4 

November 

4 4 

1858. 

Green,  Elmer  E.,  . 

4 4 

J une 

4 4 

1873. 

Green,  Henry  W. , .... 

4 4 

November 

4 4 

1894. 

Grosvenor,  George  S.,  . 

4 4 

June 

4 4 

1875. 
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Gummere,  Charles  E., 
Gummere,  William  S. , 
Hamill,  Hugh  H.,  . 
Hamilton,  Morris  R.,  . 
Hannum,  Levi  T. , 

Holt,  William, 

Holt,  Woodbury  D., 

Howell,  John  G., 

Howell,  Lambert  L. , 

Hunt,  Joseph  Ely, 
Hutchinson,  Barton  B., 
Hutchinson,  Symnies  B., 
Jamieson,  William  M. , 
Johnson,  William  Y. , . 
Jones,  Asa, 

Katzenbach,  Frank  S.,  Jr., 
Banning,  William  M., 

Lee.  Francis  B.,  . 

Little,  Henry  S., 

Loos,  Nevin  J., 

Lowthorp,  Francis  C., 
Macpherson,  George  W., 
Maple,  Theodore  C. , 
McMichael,  "William  P. , Jr., 
Montgomery,  John  A., 
Morrell,  Henry  H., 

Murphy,  Edward  H., 

Naar,  Samuel  G., 

Oliphant,  Samuel  D., 
Oliphant,  Samuel  I).,  Jr., 
Packer,  Gouverneur  V. , 
Parker,  Lewis, 

Perrine,  Lewis, 

Petty,  Nelson  L. , 

Phillips,  Henry  D.,  . 

Reed,  Alfred, 

Rellstab,  John, 

Richey,  Isaac  F.,  . 

Robbins,  Carroll, 

Roberts,  Charles  E., 
Robeson,  George  M., 

Rue,  A.  Judson,  . 

Rusling,  James  F.,  . 
Sanford,  William  A.,  . 

Satterthwait,  Linton, 

Scott,  Lewis  W.,  . 

Scudder,  George  D., 
Scuclder,  IJervey  C., 
Stockton,  Bayard, 

Stockton,  John  P., 

Stockton,  Robert  F., 

Sykes,  John, 

Temple,  John  T., 

Tunison,  Harmon  P.,  . 
Van  Cleef,  John  T., 


Admitted  February  Term, 

1891. 

4 4 

June 

4 4 

1873. 

4 4 

February 

4 4 

1877. 

4 4 

September 

4 4 

1842. 

4 4 

June 

4 4 

1874. 

4 4 

J une 

4 4 

1868. 

4 4 

November 

4 4 

1863. 

4 4 

November 

4 4 

1876. 

4 4 

J une 

4 4 

1872. 

4 4 

February 

4 4 

1886. 

4 4 

J une 

4 4 

1881. 

4 4 

F ebruary 

4 4 

1879. 

4 4 

June 

4 4 

1890. 

4 4 

June 

4 4 

1868. 

4 4 

November 

4 4 

1876. 

4 4 

November 

4 4 

1892. 

4 4 

November 

4 4 

1880. 

4 4 

June 

4 4 

1893. 

4 4 

April 

4 4 

1848. 

4 4 

November 

4 4 

1894. 

4 4 

June 

4 4 

1875. 

4 4 

N ovember 

4 4 

1878. 

4 4 

F ebruary 

4 4 

1873. 

4 4 

June 

4 4 

1879. 

4 4 

June 

4 4 

1891. 

4 4 

February 

4 4 

1894. 

4 4 

F ebruary 

4 4 

1879. 

4 4 

June 

4 4 

1880. 

4 4 

November 

4 4 

1867. 

4 4 

November 

4 4 

1887. 

4 4 

June 

4 4 

1893. 

4 4 

June 

4 4 

1861. 

4 4 

June 

4 4 

1883. 

4 4 

J une 

4 4 

1894. 

4 4 

February 

4 4 

1883. 

4 4 

June 

4 4 

1864. 

4 4 

November 

4 4 

1882. 

4 4 

June 

4 4 

1875. 

4 4 

November 

4 4 

1886. 

4 4 

November 

4 4 

1893. 

4 4 

J uly 

4 4 

1850. 

4 4 

November 

4 4 

1879. 

4 4 

June 

4 4 

1859. 

4 4 

F ebruary 

4 4 

1892. 

4 4 

February 

4 4 

1887. 

4 4 

November 

4 4 

1871. 

4 4 

June 

4 4 

1879. 

4 4 

November 

4 4 

1892. 

4 4 

February 

4 4 

1878. 

4 4 

April 

4 4 

1847. 

4 4 

November 

4 4 

1854. 

4 4 

November 

4 4 

1887. 

4 4 

June 

4 4 

1868. 

4 4 

J une 

4 4 

1894. 

4 4 

June 

4 4 

1872. 
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Van  Syckel,  Bennet, 

Admitted 

April 

Term, 

1851. 

Van  Syckel,  William  S.,  . 

£ £ 

J une 

£ £ 

1883. 

Vroom,  Garret  D.  AY , . 

C £ 

J une 

£ £ 

1865. 

Walker,  Edwin  Robert, 

c £ 

J une 

£ £ 

1886. 

Walker,  Samuel,  . 

£ £ 

November 

£ £ 

1883. 

Watson,  Walton  M., 

£ £ 

J une 

£ £ 

1893. 

Welling,  Charles  Leroy, 

£ c 

F ebruary 

£ £ 

1876. 

Wilson,  Frank  AY,  . 

£ £ 

February 

£ £ 

1893. 

AVood,  Ira  AY, 

£ £ 

June 

£ £ 

1880. 

AVood,  Isaac  T., 

£ £ 

February 

£ £ 

1881. 

AVoodruff,  Roberts., 

£ £ 

June 

£ £ 

1868. 

There  are  in  the  city  the  following  law  firms  : Barton  & Dawes  (Horatio  N.  Barton  and  Aaron 
V.  Dawes),  Buchanan  & Rellstab  (ex-Congressman  James  Buchanan  and  John  Rellstab),  Crossley  & 
Montgomery  (William  J.  Crossley  and  John  A.  Montgomery),  Barker  Gummere  & Sons  (William  S. 
Gummere,  Charles  E.  Gummere  and  Samuel  R.  Gummere),  Stockton  & Johnson  (John  P.  Stockton 
and  William  Y.  Johnson),  Lowthorp  & Oliphant  (Francis  C.  Lowthorp  and  Samuel  D.  Oliphant, 
Jr.),  Holt  & Wilson  (Woodbury  D.  Holt  and  Frank  W.  Wilson),  Applegate  & Coward  (Harry 
Le  Roy  Applegate  and  Jacob  M.  Coward),  Holt  & Grant  (William  Holt  and  Israel  B.  Grant), 
Howell  & Brother  (J.  G.  and  L.  L.  Howell). 

Of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  resident  in  Trenton,  are  Chief  Justice  Mercer  Beasley, 
Associate  Justice  Bennet  Van  Syckel  and  Associate  Justice  William  S.  Gummere.  Of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  Vice  Chancellor  John  T.  Bird  and  Vice  Chancellor  Alfred  Reed  reside  in  Trenton.  The 
Chancery  Reporter,  S.  Meredith  Dickinson,  and  the  Law  Reporter,  Garret  D.  W.  Vroom,  are  resi- 
dents of  Trenton.  The  State  Librarian,  Morris  R.  Hamilton,  is  also  a Trentonian,  as  are  District 
Court  Judge  Chauncy  H.  Beasley  and  Law  Judge  of  Mercer  County  Robert  S.  Woodruff.  United 
States  District  Court  Judge  Edward  T.  Green  has  his  home  in  Trenton. 

Although  various  law  students’  organizations  have  come  into  existence  in  this  city,  the  latest 
and  most  successful  attempt  was  recently  made  by  Mr.  D.  Everett  Van  Dright,  assisted  by  Messrs. 
Joseph  P.  Hickey  and  John  W.  Zisgen.  A notice  for  temporary  organization  was  published,  at 
which  meeting  Mr.  Van  Dright  presided.  On  May  4th,  1895,  permanent  organization  was  effected 
by  the  election  of  the  following  officers  : President,  Anthony  S.  Brennan  ; Vice  President,  James 
Kelly  ; Secretary  and  Treasurer,  John  W.  Zisgen  ; Quizz  Master,  Frederick  Hulme.  The  objects 
for  which  the  association  was  organized  are  four— Moot  Court,  Law  Lectures,  Quizz  Class  and  Debates. 
Meetings  are  held  weekly,  on  Saturday  afternoons,  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  City  Hall.  The 
number  of  members  on  the  list  is  twenty-nine. 


CHAPTER  XXV  L 


PHYSICIANS  IN  TRENTON. 

Early  Days  of  Practice — The  Wesleyan  Doctrine  of  “ Primative  Physic” — Distinguished 
Disciples  of  Esculapius  and  the  Present  Generation. 

HE  HISTORY  of  early  medical  practice  in  Trenton  is  largely  a repetition  of  the 
record  of  every  growing  colonial  town.  Quacks  and  charlatans  preyed  upon  an 
ignorant  public,  leaving  in  their  path  wrecked  constitutions  and  even  bodily 
injuries.  Indeed,  so  great  did  this  evil  become  that  in  1766  the  New  Jersey 
Medical  Society  was  formed,  the  constitution  of  which  organization  was  signed  by 
fourteen  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  physicians  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Colony.  Through  the  influences  of  this  Society,  the  “Act  to  regulate  the  prac- 
tice of  physick  and  surgery”  was  passed  in  1772,  which  prohibited  anyone  from 
exercising  the  “healing  art”  except  the  applicant  be  first  examined  before  two 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  an  examiner  whom  they  might  select. 
Various  other  statutes  were  passed  during  the  century  succeeding  1706,  all  of  which  tended  to 
restrict  the  operations  of  quacks,  to  aid  the  State  Society  and  to  place  the  practice  of  medicine  upon 
a catholic  yet  conservative  basis.  Within  recent  years,  particularly  in  1894  and  1895,  the  Legisla- 
ture has  passed  acts  w hich  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  profession,  more  especially  relating 
to  questions  of  a hygienic  character. 

A curious  phase  of  the  early  practice  of  medicine  in  Trenton  is  to  be  found  in  a little  book, 
entitled  “Primative  Physic  or  an  Easy  and  Natural  Method  of  Curing  Most  Diseases.”  This  was 
the  sixteenth  edition,  printed  in  1788  by  Quequelle  & Wilson,  and  was  written  by  John  Wesley,  the 
founder  of  Methodism,  in  London.  The  date  of  the  preface  is  June  11th,  1747.  The  remedies  are 
all  of  a vegetable  nature,  and  are  very  quaint  and  interesting.  Regarding  children,  it  is  advised 
that  they  should  not  touch  spirituous  or  fermented  liquor  before  they  are  two  years  old.  For  con- 
sumption, the  patient  is  advised  every  morning  to  cut  up  a little  turf  of  fresh  earth,  and  lying  down 
breathe  in  the  hole  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  The  iliac  passion,  a violent  kind  of  cramp,  could  be 
cured  by  holding  a live  puppy  constantly  on  the  belly.  For  lunacy,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
boiled  juice  of  ground  ivy  and  swreet  oil  and  white  wine  be  made  into  an  ointment.  “Chafe  it  in 
warm  (water)  every  other  day  for  three  weeks.”  This  generally  cures  melancholy.  The  author 
recommends  cold  bathing  and  the  use  of  electricity.  These,  with  other  simple  remedies,  show  that 
Mr.  Wesley,  in  his  English  and  American  societies,  had  gathered  together  plain  people  of  but  little 
education.  Physicians  were  often  unobtainable  even  in  towns  the  size  of  Trenton,  and  this  little 
book  was  of  great  benefit,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  remedies  grew  in  the  yards  or  gardens  of  nearly 
every  reader. 

Of  physicians  immediately  associated  with  Trenton  and  vicinity  during  Revolutionary  times, 
the  name  of  Colonel  John  Beatty  is  most  prominent.  After  residing  in  Princeton,  where  he 
rendered  patriotic  service,  he  later  served  as  delegate  to  Congress,  1783  and  1793,  and  as  Speaker  of 
the  Assembly.  In  1795  he  was  elected  Secretary  of  State,  removed  to  Trenton,  settled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware,  and  was  President  of  both  the  Trenton  Bridge  and  the  Trenton  Banking  Company. 


John  Woolykrton,  A.M.,  M.D. 
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Of  the  early  physicians  of  Trenton,  none  was  more  highly  esteemed  than  Nicholas  Jacques 
Emanuel  de  Belleville,  who  was  born  at  Metz,  France,  in  1753.  He  studied  medicine  under  his 
father,  passed  seven  years  in  the  schools  and  hospitals  of  Paris  and  came  to  Trenton  as  a fellow 
voyageur  with  Count  Pulaski.  General  Philemon  Dickinson  states  that  the  vessel  in  which  he 
sailed  was  a sloop-of-war,  mounting  fourteen  guns,  with  a crew  of  105  men.  She  had  on  board 
abount  1,600  stand  of  arms  for  the  American  troops.  On  the  twenty-second  of  July,  1777,  they 
arrived  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  first  town  he  entered  was  Salem,  where  he  staid  some  days  and 
afterwards  went  to  Boston.  Dr.  de  Belleville  attended  the  Count,  in  the  capacity  of  surgeon,  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  country  to  which  he  went  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  a legion,  which  the 
Count  Avas  authorized  to  raise  by  the  Provincial  Congress.  Pulaski  remained  some  time  at  Trenton 
for  that  purpose,  where  Belleville  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Bryant,  a physician  of  eminence, 
who  took  a fancy  to  him,  treated  him  kindly,  and  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  give  up  the  army 
and  settle  in  Trenton,  offering  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  introduce  him  into  practice.  This  he  did 
in  the  fall  of  1778.  In  his  professional  life  he  was  naturally  the  friend  of  his  countryman,  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  Count  de  Survillers,  the  exiled  King  of  Spain,  who  then  resided  at  Bordentown.  To 
the  influence  of  Dr.  de  Belleville,  the  credit  must  be  given  of  being  the  founder  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  the  city  of  Trenton. 

Dr.  James  Beakes  Coleman  was  a student  of  medicine  under  Dr.  de  Belleville,  and  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1829.  In  1837  Dr.  Coleman,  who  had  practiced  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Bur- 
lington county,  remoAred  to  Trenton,  Avhere  he  became  eminent  in  the  field  of  surgery.  He  was 
essentially  a myriad-minded  man,  equally  at  home  upon  the  lecture  platform,  in  the  chemical 
laboratory,  or  with  mahl-stick  and  brush.  He  also  contributed  extensively  to  the  local  and  State 
] tress.  In  official  life,  lie  was  for  a while  President  of  the  State  Medical  Society  and  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  was  one  of  the  Managers  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  and  deeply  interested  in  philan- 
thropic measures.  Dr.  Coleman  died  about  twenty  years  since. 

Dr.  James  Clark,  son  of  Dr.  Israel  Clark,  of  Clarksville,  Avhich  spot  Avas  settled  by  the  family 
in  1695,  was  an  eminent  practitioner  of  this  city.  Dr.  James  Clark’s  Avife  Avas  Mary,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Nicholas  de  Belleville. 

Dr.  John  McKehvay  was  a contemporary  of  Dr.  Coleman,  the  professional  careers  of  both  being 
terminated  at  about  the  same  period.  Dr.  McKehvay  Avas  of  the  so-called  “old  school,”  and  one 
who  Avas  very  punctilious  as  to  the  ethics  of  his  profession,  Avhich  he  dearly  loved. 

Dr.  John  L.  Taylor  Avas  a native  of  Monmouth  county,  and  after  graduating  at  the  Medical 
University  of  Ncav  York  City,  acquired  a large  practice  in  Trenton.  He  died,  highly  respected, 
March  2d,  1879. 

The  recent  departure  of  Dr.  William  AY.  L.  Phillips  from  this  city  to  become  Surgeon  at  the 
National  Home  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Virginia,  removes  a particularly  prominent  citizen.  With  a 
record  of  a most  distinguished  character,  as  Surgeon  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  as  City  Physician 
and  as  Physician  at  the  NeAV  Jersey  State  Prison,  Dr.  Phillips  did  not  confine  his  talents  to  these 
branches  of  the  public  service,  but  gave  his  time  and  attention  to  vital  municipal  matters.  He  Avas 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Avas  an  active  factor  in  the  park  agitation,  did  more 
than  any  one  citizen  to  secure  the  present  seAverage  system,  and  Avas  at  the  head  of  the  early  move- 
ment leading  to  the  establishment  of  Mercer  Hospital. 

For  nearly  forty  years  one  of  the  most  prominent  physicians  in  Trenton  Avas  Dr.  John  Wool- 
verton,  A.M.,  M.I).  He  was  born  near  Stockton,  Ncav  Jersey,  October  27th,  1825,  and  his  early 
life  Avas  spent  on  his  father’s  farm,  in  Hunterdon  county.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 
Lafayette  College,  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania.  Immediately  after  leaving  college,  he  entered  as  a 
student  the  office  of  Dr.  Foulke,  at  NeAV  Ido]  >e,  Pennsylvania.  In  1847  he  matriculated  at  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  receiving  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1849, 
he  opened  an  office  in  Trenton,  and  continued  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  until  the  day 
of  his  death — September  14th,  1888.  At  the  time  of  his  decease  Dr.  Woolverton  was  the  oldest 
member  of  the  District  Medical  Society,  and  the  oldest  practitioner  of  medicine  in  continuous  ser- 
vice in  Mercer  county.  In  the  columns  of  the  “Medical  Society  of  Nbav  Jersey  Transactions  for 
1889,”  one  of  his  brother  practitioners  has  been  pleased  to  say  of  him  : “He  ahvays  maintained 
an  honorable  position  toward  his  professional  brethren,  Avas  one  of  the  most  generous  of  competitors, 
and  was  eminently  the  friend  of  the  young  practitioner.” 
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His  death  was  regarded  by  his  associates,  not  only  as  a public  loss  hut  as  the  loss  of  a personal 
friend  as  well.  Although  he  conducted  a very  extensive  practice  he  repeatedly  held  positions  of 
trust  and  honor,  and  found  time  to  discharge  his  official  duties  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
people.  In  1868,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  where  he  served  one  term,  positively 
refusing  a second  nomination.  He  was  a member  of  Common  Council,  and  in  1886  was  elected 
Mayor  of  the  city.  For  several  years  he  was  Director  of  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders,  and  at 
the  time  of  Ids  death  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Health.  He  was  also  President  of  the  Board  of 
School  Trustees.  Dr.  Woolverton  was  Physician  and  Surgeon-in-Chief  of  St.  Francis  Hospital  from 
the  time  it  was  started  until  his  death.  He  was  a member  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  and  was 
President  of  the  Society  in  1862.  For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  zealous  members  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  in  the  State,  attaining  the  Thirty-third 
Degree,  and  Idling  the  highest  positions  in  the  gift  of  that  organization.  Dr.  Woolverton  was 
married  to  Emma  Copper  Van  Cleve,  daughter  of  one  of  Trenton’s  most  respected  citizens.  Within 
a few  years  his  wife  died,  leaving  one  son,  Edwin  V.  C. 

The  Mercer  County  Medical  Society  was  formed  in  the  year  1848,  and  has  since  had  an  active 
existence.  A local  society  of  the  homoeopathic  physicians  is  also  increasing  in  membership,  this 
school  of  practice  having  been  introduced  into  Mercer  county  by  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Boardman  in  April, 
1845. 

Trenton  has  been  most  fortunate  in  having  secured  as  resident  physicians,  gentlemen  who 
bv  reason  of  superior  skill  in  their  chosen  profession  have  kept  the  general  health  of  the  public  up 
to  a high  average.  We  give  herewith  brief  sketches  of  the  leading  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
Trenton — men  who  have  been  prominently  identified  with  the  best  interests  of  the  city. 

William  S.  Lalor,  M.D.,  was  born  April  16th,  1848,  in  Hamilton  township,  Mercer  county, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  Lalor  homestead,  which  has  been  in  possession  of  the  family  since  1750.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Lawrenceville  Classical  and  Commercial  High  School,  and  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  College  with  the  Class  of  ’69.  He  then  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr. 
John  Woolverton.  In  1872  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  receiving  the  degree 
of  M.D.  He  then  opened  an  office  in  Trenton,  and  has  continued  in  the  active  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession here  ever  since.  He  has  been  eminently  successful  as  a physician  and  surgeon,  and  has 
established  a very  large  and  lucrative  practice.  He  is  a man  of  unbounded  energy  and  a high 
degree  of  physical  endurance.  He  is  a member  of  the  State  Medical  Society  and  the  Mercer  County 
Medical  Society,  having  been  President  of  the  latter  body  during  1882.  He  served  as  City  Physi- 
cian for  four  years,  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  for  three  years,  and  was  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  during  1876  and  1877.  He  also  served  as  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Health  for  seven  years.  For  four  years,  under  President  Cleveland’s  administration,  Dr.  Lalor  was 
Examining  Pension  Surgeon.  He  was  County  Physician  for  six  years  and  faithfully  attended  to 
his  duties.  He  is  now  Physician  at  the  Deaf-Mute  School,  having  acted  in  that  capacity  for  three 
years.  Dr.  Lalor  was  married  in  1873  to  Annie  E.,  daughter  of  Henry  Grambo,  of  Philadelphia. 
She  died  in  1877,  having  had  two  children,  both  of  whom  are  also  deceased.  On  October  5th, 
1880,  Dr.  Lalor  married  Emilie  V.,  daughter  of  Charles  W.  Mixsell,  of  Easton,  Pennsylvania.  He 
has  a very  handsome  brownstone  residence  and  office  at  129  North  Warren  street. 

Charles  Potts  Britton,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  in  1845.  In  1873,  be 
received  the  degree  of  M.D.  upon  the  completion  of  a full  medical  course  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  practiced  in  Trenton  until  1876,  and  during  three  years  of  bis  general  practice 
here  he  was  one  of  the  Physicians  of  St.  Francis  Hospital.  In  1876,  he  was  appointed  Physician 
to  the  New  Jersey  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  and  he  was  connected  with  that  institution  for  six 
years.  In  1882,  he  purchased  the  drug  business  established  by  Dr.  James  about  fifty  years  ago, 
and  in  1894  he  moved  into  the  handsomely-equipped  Masonic  Temple  Pharmacy,  corner  of  State  and 
North  Warren  streets.  In  1882,  he  was  married  to  Katherine  G.,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Kirby, 
who  has  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  Resident  Physicians  at  the  Asylum.  One  son  and  three 
daughters  are  the  fruits  of  this  marriage.  Dr.  Britton  is  a member  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Medical 
Society  and  the  New  Jersey  State  Pharmaceutical  Society.  He  has  for  years  been  a member  of  the 
Trenton  Board  of  Health.  He  resides  handsomely  at  No.  126  West  State  street. 


William  S.  Lalor,  M.D. 
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William  H.  G.  Griffith,  M.D.,  was  bom  in  Woodstock,  New  Brunswick,  Dominion  of 
Canada,  August  3d,  1833.  He  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Toothaker,  of  Philadelphia,  and  during 
the  Civil  war  was  Assistant  Surgeon  at  Church  Hospital,  Tennessee.  He  afterward  volunteered  with 
the  Tenth  Regiment,  Tennessee  Volunteers.  After  the  war  was  over  he  entered  Hahnemann 
College,  of  Philadelphia,  from  whence  he  was  graduated  in  1872.  He  practiced  at  Hulmeville, 
Pennsylvania,  from  1872  to  1884,  when  he  came  to  Trenton.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
City  Hospital,  and  has  been  on  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Staff  of  this  hospital  since  its  opening. 
In  1872  Dr.  Griffith  was  married  to  Miss  Heyl,  daughter  of  Dr.  Heyl,  a prominent  physician  of 
Philadelphia.  They  have  two  children,  Anna  and  George. 

Henry  M.  Weeks,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Irvington,  a suburb  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  October 
26th,  1850.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  Newark  until  the  age  of  thirteen,  when  lie  started 
out  to  fight  the  battles  of  life  alone.  He  went  to  New  York  City  and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
continuing  his  education  under  private  tutors, 
and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  began  the  study 
of  medicine,  still  continuing  to  hold  a clerical 
position  as  a means  of  support.  His  tutors 
were  men  who  encouraged  him  in  his  advance- 
ment, and  through  his  great  energy  and  hard 
study,  in  1873,  he  was  graduated  from  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  New 
York,  having  taken  in  addition  to  the  regular 
course  a special  course  in  surgery.  After  his 
graduation  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  with  Dr.  William  A.  Smith,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  most  prominent  physicians  of 
Newark.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  Attending 
Physicians  to  the  Old  Ladies’  Home,  and 
also  an  Attending  Physician  at  the  Newark  City 
Dispensary,  and  while  serving  in  this  capacity 
he  performed  many  intricate  surgical  operations 
on  the  patients  who  visited  the  dispensary, 
attracting  much  public  attention.  During  the 
time  he  practiced  in  Newark  he  did  a great 
deal  of  surgical  work  in  connection  with  promi- 
nent gynaecologists  of  New  York  City,  and  by 
their  teaching  and  aid  he  became  a thorough 
master  of  the  gynaecological  branch  of  surgery 
so  far  as  it  was  then  developed,  and  he  has 
been  a diligent  student  of  later  discoveries  and 
experiments  since  that  time.  He  fully  expected 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  surgery,  especially  gynaecological  surgery,  but  in  1875  his  health  broke 
down,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  remove  to  Southern  California.  In  1877  he  settled  in  Fallsington, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  could  still  have  the  benefit  of  country  air.  In  1881  he  had  so  far 
recovered  his  health  that  he  felt  warranted  in  going  back  to  city  practice,  and  so  far  as  possible  to 
the  practice  of  his  specialty.  He  then  came  to  Trenton,  where  his  ability  soon  became  recognized, 
placing  him  among  the  leading  surgeons  of  the  city.  Dr.  Weeks  is  the  pioneer  gynaecologist  of 
Trenton.  In  September,  1 886,  he  opened  a private  hospital  on  Prospect  street,  for  the  treatment  of 
women’s  diseases,  &c.,  and  subsequently  removed  to  more  commodious  quarters  on  Rutherford 
avenue.  At  this  hospital  lie  performed  the  first  successful  abdominal  surgery  in  this  part  of  the 
State.  Several  years  ago  he  took  a very  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Trenton  City 
Dispensary,  which  was  opened  in  a building  upon  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Masonic  Temple. 
As  a result  of  this  dispensary  idea,  the  Mercer  Hospital  was  erected.  Dr.  Weeks  is  one  of  the 
surgeons  of  this  hospital.  Pie  is  a member  of  the  Philadelphia  Obstetrical  Society  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Neurological  Society,  and  is  an  ex-President  of  the  Mercer  County  District  Medical  Society. 
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He  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  of  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company  for 
the  Trenton  District,  and  is  Medical  Examiner  for  several  other  life  insurance  companies.  In  May, 
1873,  Dr.  Weeks  was  married  to  Mary  M.,  daughter  of  David  D.  Fairchild,  a wealthy  citizen  of 
Newark.  Seven  children  have  been  born  to  them,  six  of  whom  are  living,  one  having  died  in 
infancy.  David  F. , the  eldest,  is  pursuing  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  other  children,  two  boys  and  three  girls,  are  attending  school  in  this  city.  The  family  reside 
at  4S4  West  State  street,  and  attend  the  Trinity  Episcopal  Church.  Dr.  Weeks  has  always  possessed 
an  independent  spirit,  and  from  early  manhood  relied  solely  upon  his  own  exertions  for  existence 
and  advancement.  He  has  fought  gallantly  with  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  the  high  standing  which 
he  now  enjovs  in  the  medical  profession  is  the  result  of  his  own  relentless  toil  and  indefatigable 
efforts.  He  occupies  a suite  of  offices  at  15  West  State  street. 

Richard  Ruxyan  Rogers,  Sr.,  M.D.,  was  born  in  West  Windsor  township,  Mercer  county,  N.  J., 
September  loth,  1 823,  and  is  a son  of  Ezekiel  and  Mary  Runyan  Rogers.  He  was  reared  on  his  father’s 
farm  and  received  much  of  his  education  in  the  district  school  during  the  winter  months.  For 

several  years  he  did  clerical  work  in  a country 
store,  during  which  period  he  was  also  School 
Superintendent  and  Justice  of  the  Peace.  In 
1852,  he  was  elected  Surrogate  of  Mercer  county 
for  five  years,  and  the  following  term  was  re- 
elected to  the  same  office.  During  the  latter 
term  he  pursued  the  study  of  medicine,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  spring  of  1862.  He  was  then 
appointed  by  President  Lincoln  the  Examining 
Surgeon  for  the  Second  Congressional  District 
of  New  Jersey,  filling  the  duties  of  that  posi- 
tion until  the  close  of  the  war.  Immediately 
after  receiving  his  degree,  he  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Trenton,  where  he 
has  since  continued.  He  served  one  term  in 
the  State  Legislature,  and  has  been  a member 
of  the  Common  Council.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Mercer  County  District  Medical  Society, 
and  on  various  occasions  has  been  a delegate 
to  the  State  Medical  Society.  For  about  twenty 
years  he  has  been  Acting  and  Consulting  Phy- 
sician and  Surgeon  at  St.  Francis  Hospital. 
In  the  year  1844  he  was  married  to  Mary 
A.  Hutchinson,  of  Mercer  county,  New  Jersey. 
Four  children  have  been  born  to  them,  three 
daughters  and  a son,  one  daughter  being 
deceased.  Since  1853,  he  has  been  a member 
of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  and  ten  years  prior  to  that  time,  he  held  membership 
with  the  Hamilton  Square  Presbyterian  Church.  He  resides  at  No.  110  East  Hanover  street,  where 
he  also  retains  his  office. 


Richard  R.  Rogers,  Sr. 


William  Elmer,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey,  December  14th,  1840.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  West  Jersey  Academy  and  later  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton, 
with  the  Class  of  ’61.  He  then  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  whence  he  was 
graduated  in  1864.  Immediately  after  receiving  his  degree  he  located  in  His  native  town  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  remained  there  until  1869,  when  he  came  to  Trenton 
and  has  been  practicing  here  continuously  ever  since.  He  is  one  of  the  most  gentlemanly  of  men — 
one  whom  it  is  a pleasure  to  meet,  socially  or  professionally.  Pie  is  a member  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  and  holds  the  position  of  Elder.  For  a number  of  years  he  was  Superintendent  of 
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the  Sabbath-school  in  connection  with  that  church.  He  attended  the  first  meeting  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  and  was  one  of  its  organizers.  He  was  at  one  time  President,  and  is  now  Treasurer 
of  the  Mercer  County  Medical  Society.  For  twenty-one  years  he  was  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Medical  Society,  and  is  at  the  present  time  President  of  that  society. 
He  is  also  a member  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine. 
He  was  married  in  1869  to  Alice  Gray,  of  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  who  died  in  1888,  leaving  four 
children — William,  Walter  Gray,  Arthur  Read  and  Alice  Gray.  William  and  Walter  Gray  are 
graduates  of  Princeton  College ; the  former  is  now  consulting  electrical  engineer  to  the 
Trenton  Iron  Company  in  the  new  system  of  electric  towage  on  the  Erie  canal,  while  the 
latter  has  chosen  his  father’s  profession  and  is  pursuing  a medical  course  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Arthur  Read  is  a Sophomore  in  Princeton  College.  Dr.  Elmer  has  a hand- 
some residence  at  No.  46  West  State  street,  with  communicating  offices  and  waiting-rooms 
adjoining  at  No.  44  West  State  street.  The  Elmer  family  is  known  in  South  Jersey  as  a family  of 
physicians.  Four  generations  ago  Jonathan  Elmer  practiced  medicine  in  Bridgeton,  then  his  son 
William,  and  afterward  his  grandson  William,  and  now  his  great-grandson  William,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  succeeded  each  other  as  practicing  physicians. 

William  A.  Clark,  Jr.,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Trenton  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  April,  1857.  Dr. 
Clark’s  father  is  William  Alexander  Clark,  for  forty  years  Receiving  Teller  of  the  Trenton  Bank. 
His  mother  is  Lucretia  Reeder,  of  Philadelphia,  both  being  of  Revolutionary  stock.  Dr.  Clark,  after  a 
preliminary  education  at  the  Trenton  Academy, 
entered  the  office  of  Dr.  John  Woolverton. 

After  remaining  one  year,  he  entered  the  Medi- 
cal Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  graduated  March  15th,  1879.  He 
then  began  practice  in  Trenton,  where  he  has 
since  remained.  Dr.  Clark  was  appointed  City 
Physician  in  April,  1879,  which  office  he  held 
two  years.  Upon  the  sixth  of  October,  1887, 
he  married  Carrie  A.,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 

John  S.  Beegle,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  at  one  time  stationed  in  Trenton. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Beegle,  married  Letitia  Totten, 
of  that  Staten  Island  family  of  Revolutionary 
patriots  which  gave  their  name  to  Tottenville. 

Dr.  Clark  is  a Republican,  but  does  not  take 
an  active  interest  in  politics.  He  is  Visiting 
Physician  to  Mercer  Hospital,  and  is  a member 
of  the  Mercer  County  Medical  Society.  William 
Clark,  great-grandfather  of  Dr.  Clark,  was  the 
last  survivor  of  the  Sugar-house  prisoners,  so 
well  remembered  in  the  Revolutionary  history 
of  New  York  City. 

Horace  G.  Wetherill,  M.  D.,  was  born  at 
Lambertville,  New  Jersey,  December  16th,  1856. 

After  reading  medicine  under  his  father,  Dr. 

William  Wetherill,  he  entered  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  graduated  therefrom  in  the  spring  of  1878.  Returning  to  Lambertville,  he 
associated  himself  with  his  father  until  1882.  In  that  year,  he  became  a member  of  the  staff  at 
the  New  Jersey  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  where  he  remained  until  1884,  at  which  time  he  located  in 
Trenton,  where  he  has  been  ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  spent  on  the  Pacific  coast 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Dr.  Wetherill  is  a member  of  the  Mercer  County  District  Medical 
Society,  and  was  President  of  that  body  for  one  year.  On  a number  of  occasions  he  has  served  as 
delegate  to  the  State  Society,  before  which  he  has  read  several  interesting  papers,  lie  is  also  a 
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member  of  the  Mercer  County  Natural  History  Society  and  the  State  Sanitary  Association.  He  is 
one  of  the  staff  of  St.  Francis  Hospital,  and  is  in  charge  of  the  department  for  diseases  of  women. 
He  has  contributed  a number  of  carefully-prepared  articles  on  surgical  matters  to  medical  magazines 
throughout  the  United  States.  These  articles  have  demonstrated  him  to  be  a student,  and  one 
thoroughly  familiar  with  his  subject.  On  October  29tli,  1885,  Dr.  Wetherill  married  Nellie  A.  Orr, 
of  Trenton.  He  resides  at  No.  218  East  State  street,  where  he  also  retains  his  office. 

Joseph  P.  Turner,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  July  6th,  1823.  He  attended 
courses  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  from  which  he  holds 
his  diploma,  and  also  was  a student  at  the  Long  Island  College  and  Hospital  of  New  York.  In 

these  well-known  institutions  he  received  a thorough 
education  in  medicine,  and  afterward  became  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  most  prominent  throat  and  lung 
specialists  in  this  part  of  the  country.  By  repeated 
experiments,  Dr.  Turner  found  a method  of  chemically 
treating  tar  so  that  it  would  thoroughly  mix  with  water. 
This  remedy  is  one  of  the  best  known  for  coughs  and 
colds,  and  all  forms  of  throat  or  lung  trouble.  He  has 
also  a very  enviable  reputation  as  a specialist  in  the 
treatment  of  cancers.  Now,  partially  retired  from  active 
practice,  he  still  treats  those  who  care  to  consult 
him  at  his  home  office,  No.  1150  Lamberton  street. 
For  years  Dr.  Turner  lived  on  the  Joseph  Bonaparte 
property,  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  known  as 
Pine  Grove.  This  has  lately  been  sold  to  the  River- 
view  Cemetery  Association.  He  was  City  Physician  of 
Trenton  for  four  years,  and  a member  of  Common 
Council  for  six  years,  during  which  time  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Police  and  Fire  Committees.  During 
the  Civil  war  Dr.  Turner  served  as  Surgeon  in  the 
First  New  Jersey  Cavalry,  and  for  a part  of  the  time 
of  his  service  he  was  Surgeon-in-Chief  at  the  city  of  Washington.  Upon  December  3d,  1845, 
Dr.  Turner  married  Mathilda  51.  Parott. 


Joseph  P.  Turner. 


William  G.  McCullough,  51.  D.,  was  horn  at  51inersville,  Schuylkill  county,  Pennsylvania, 
September  30th,  1851.  He  received  his  preliminary  education  at  the  Pennsylvania  Military 
Academy,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  Having  decided  upon  medicine  as  the  profession  he  desired 
to  follow,  he  entered  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  whence  he  was  graduated  in  1878.  Dr. 
McCullough  is  a typical  self-made  man,  of  humble  origin.  His  father,  Rev.  J.  P.  McCullough, 
D.D.,  was  a member  of  the  Philadelphia  5Iethodist  Episcopal  Conference,  but,  as  is  usual  with 
clergymen’s  families,  they  were,  in  the  early  days  of  5Iethodism,  blessed  with  little  of  this  world’s 
goods,  and  the  children,  although  given  a good  education,  were  obliged  to  depend  largely  upon  their 
own  resources  to  make  their  way  in  the  world.  In  this  case  Dr.  McCullough  followed  the  usual 
course,  and  started  out  with  no  capital  save  his  educational  store  of  knowledge  and  plenty  of  push 
and  enterprise.  After  about  three  years’  practice  in  a country  village  he  came  to  Trenton,  locating 
here  in  the  fall  of  1881.  He  speedily  won  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  in  consequence  a large 
and  valuable  practice  is  now  at  his  command.  He  is  a member  of  the  Faculty  and  Lecturer  at  the 
City  Hospital  Training  School,  member  of  the  New  Jersey  State  5!edical  and  West  Jersey  5Iedical 
Societies,  Trenton  Homoeopathic  Society,  and  is  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Trenton  City  Hospital.  He 
is  also  prominently  identified  with  numerous  benevolent  and  secret  organizations  here  and  else- 
where. On  January  2d,  1871,  he  was  married  to  Frances  Day,  daughter  of  John  Hodgson,  late 
editor  of  the  “Jeffersonian,”  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  Seven  children  were  born  to  them,  but 
only  two  survive — Dr.  John  H.,  who  is  practicing  medicine  in  Trenton,  and  Florence.  Dr. 
McCullough  resides  handsomely  at  213  Perry  street,  where  he  also  retains  his  office. 
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William  W.  Wyckoff,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Mercer  county  in  1837.  After  a common-school 
education  he  graduated  in  1863  from  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  from  the 
Philadelphia  University  in  1867.  For  two  years  he  practiced  in  Princeton,  and  in  1869  came  to 
Trenton.  He  was  married  February  22d,  1868,  to  Euphemia  M.  P.  Snook,  of  New  Hope,  Penn- 
sylvania, who  died  January  10th,  1884.  On  April  19th,  1885,  he  was  married  to  Mary  E.  Van 
Lieu,  nee  Baldwin,  of  Pennington,  New  .Jersey.  Dr.  Wyckoff  is  a liberal,  independent,  progressive 
physician,  and  is  not  wedded  to  any  school  or  system.  The  Wyckoff  family  came  to  Long  Island 
and  thence  to  Hopewell.  James  Wyckoff  and  Dennis  Hageman,  great-grandfathers  of  Dr.  Wyckoff, 
were  present  at  the  battle  of  Princeton.  A maternal  ancestor,  Jacob  Williamson,  was  also  one  of 
the  patriots  of  Valley  Forge,  whose  son  was  in  the  War  of  1812. 

William  Rice,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Solebury  township,  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1837. 
He  received  his  rudimentary  education  at  the  Hughsean  School,  in  Buckingham  township.  Later, 
he  attended  the  Friends’  High  School,  Philadelphia,  finishing  a classical  course  at  the  age 
of  eighteen.  He  next  took  a thorough  medical  course  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
graduating  with  high  honors  in  the  spring  of  1860.  He  negotiated  with  Dr.  Rosen- 
burger,  of  Frenchtown,  New  Jersey,  for  the 
purchase  of  his  residence  and  practice.  Dr. 

Rice  removed  to  Frenchtown,  January  1st, 

1862,  and  remained  there  in  active  practice 
exactly  nine  years.  In  political  life,  he  was  one 
of  the  incorporators  of  the  borough  of  French- 
town, and  served  two  consecutive  terms  as 
Mayor.  On  January  1st,  1871,  he  removed  to 
this  city,  and  acquired  the  good  will  and  resi- 
dence of  Dr.  Woolverton.  He  has  been  unusu- 
ally successful  in  Trenton,  and  has  contributed 
largely  to  local  charities.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  during  three 
terms,  and  was  appointed  City  Physician  for 
two  terms.  In  1879,  he  was  elected  Mayor, 
on  the  Democratic  ticket.  The  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  public 
affairs  was  the  cause  of  his  being  re-elected. 

After  the  expiration  of  his  last  term,  he 
withdrew  entirely  from  politics,  to  meet  a 
constant  demand  for  his  professional  services. 

He  retains  his  office  at  his  handsomely- 
appointed  residence,  Nos.  565  and  567  South 
Warren  street. 

Anthony  H.  Worthington,  M.D.,  was 
born  in  Buckingham,  Bucks  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, February  3d,  1837.  His  ancestors 
were  among  the  first  settlers  of  the  county.  He  obtained  his  education  at  the  Hughsean  Academy 
and  Millersville  Pennsylvania  Normal  School.  While  engaged  in  teaching  school  in  Delaware 
county,  Pennsylvania,  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  David 
James,  of  Philadelphia,  and  graduated  from  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  March, 
1860.  He  located  at  Richboro,  in  his  native  county,  April,  1860,  where  he  practiced  till 
January,  1867,  when  he  removed  to  Trenton,  where  lie  has  since  been  in  the  continuous  practice  of 
his  profession.  He  was  married  in  September,  1862,  to  Josephine,  daughter  of  Henry  K.  Ramsey, 
of  Richborougli,  Pennsylvania,  and  has  one  son,  Henry  R.  Worthington,  M.D.,  who  graduated 
from  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College  in  1886,  and  who  is  associated  with  him  in  practice  at  No. 
110  West  State  street.  In  1890,  Dr.  Worthington  was  appointed  a member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  and  serves  as  the 
examiner  on  Hygiene  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Homoeopathic  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
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Frank  V.  Cantwell,  M.  D.,  was  bom  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  February  27tb,  1862.  His 
Celtic  ancestors  came  hither  many  decades  ago,  his  father  having  the  honor  of  being  the  first  Catholic 

school  teacher  in  Trenton.  After  receiving  his  rudi- 
mentary education  at  St.  John’s  School,  of  this  city,  he 
entered  St.  Vincent  College.  From  there  he  went  to  St. 
Charles  College,  Howard  county,  Maryland,  where  his 
classical  education  was  finished.  He  then  entered  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  was  graduated  in  medi- 
cine from  that  institution  in  1884.  Being  appointed 
Resident  Physician  of  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Philadel- 
phia, he  served  in  that  capacity  one  year,  when  he 
came  to  Trenton  and  has  remained  here  since.  He  is  a 
patient  student,  a careful,  exhaustive  reader,  and  in 
addition  to  these  qualifications  he  possesses  peculiar 
natural  talents,  a quick  insight,  accurate  judgment  and 
trained  skill.  He  is  a member  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
and  was  appointed  Pension  Examining  Surgeon  during 
President  Cleveland’s  first  administration.  He  also 
served  three  years  in  the  City  Council,  being  elected  in 
1891  from  the  Fifth  ward,  and  was  for  a number  of 
years  Consulting  Physician  to  the  New  Jersey  State 
Prison.  He  is  at  present  County  Physician  of  Mercer. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Mercer  County  Medical  Society, 
of  which  he  has  been  President,  and  has  been  one  of 
the  Surgeons  at  St.  Francis  Hospital  for  the  past  eight  years.  He  is  Surgeon  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  at  Trenton.  In  1886  he  was  married  to  Alice  Burns,  of  Philadelphia.  His 
office  is  located  at  229  Perry  street. 

James  R.  Cooper,  M.D.,  was  born  at  Richboro,  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  November  4th, 
1863.  He  received  a careful  education  at  the  Friends’  School,  near  Jenkintown,  after  which  he 
completed  his  education  at  Eastburn’s  Philadelphia 
Select  School.  He  then  took  a course  at  Peirce’s  Busi- 
ness College  of  that  city,  and  in  1882  entered  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1885,  and  in  1886  graduated  from  Hahnemann 
Medical  College.  After  completing  his  medical  studies 
he  located  in  Trenton,  where  he  has  since  been  actively 
engaged  in  his  profession.  On  June  4th,  1887,  Dr. 

Cooper  married  Virginia  R.  Van  Horn,  of  Yardley, 

Pennsylvania.  He  resides  at  223  East  State  street, 
where  he  also  retains  his  office.  Dr.  Cooper  is  a 
modest,  unassuming  man,  and  impresses  one  as  being 
more  of  a student  than  a man  of  the  world. 

Joseph  Maktn  Wells,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  April  21st,  1857.  He  is  a grad- 
uate of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  has  practiced 
medicine  since  1878.  In  February,  1886,  he  was 
appointed  Medical  Examiner  for  the  Relief  Department 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  his  duty  being 
to  examine  all  the  applicants  for  membership  in  that 
department  and  also  all  members  reported  sick.  He  treats  only  emergency  cases.  The  district  com- 
prises over  two  hundred  miles  of  road  and  it  keeps  him  busy.  In  1887  he  married  Evelyn  Gove, 
of  Trenton,  and  has  one  child,  Jeanette  M.  Dr.  Wells  has  a beautiful  and  picturesque  home  on 
Edgewood  avenue.  His  office  is  at  the  Relief  Department  building,  on  South  Clinton  avenue. 
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Eugene  B.  Witte,  M.  D.,  Oet.A.Ch.,  was  born  at  Belvidere,  Warren  county,  New  Jersey. 
He  comes  of  intellectual  German  stock.  The  national  archives  in  Berlin  contain  the  history  of  the 
family,  dating  six  hundred  years.  His  grandfather,  William  L.  Witte,  was  the  first  representative  in 
this  country.  In  his  early  life  Dr.  Witte  was  at  one  time  foreman  of  a large  printing  office.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  New  York  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  and  Hospital,  receiving  his  degree  in  1886. 
In  May  of  that  year  he  came  to  Trenton,  and  while  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
here  he  pursued  a special  course  of  study  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear  at  the  New  York 
Ophthalmic  College  and  Hospital.  Thence  he  received,  in  1888,  the  degree  of  Oet.A.Ch.  He 
makes  a specialty  of  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  general 
practice.  He  is  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  profession,  and  finds  his  chief  enjoyment  in  the  most 
difficult  surgical  operations.  Since  locating  in  Trenton  he  has  devoted  a large  portion  of  his  time 
to  special  practice  in  gynaecology  and  abdominal  surgery.  He  has  performed  many  of  the  most 
delicate  operations  known  in  the  realm  of  surgery.  Dr.  Witte’s  standing  is  such  that  he  was  elected 
to  the  Chair  of  Gynaecology  in  the  Cleveland  Homoeopathic  Medical  College,  but  he  declined. 
As  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  City  Hospital  he  has,  since  its  dedication  in  1889,  been  the 
Superintendent  and  Surgeon-in-Chief.  In  connection  with  the  hospital,  Dr.  Witte  established  a 
Training  School  for  Nurses,  and  was  the  author  of  the  degree  Medical  and  Surgical  Nurse.  He  has 
for  years  been  active  in  every  movement  calculated  to  thoroughly  train  the  professional  nurse. 
Recently  he  has  secured  the  passage  of  a bill,  of  which  he  is  the  author,  through  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature  which  gives  the  right  to  training  schools  for  nurses  to  confer  upon  graduates  the  above 
degree,  leading  the  world  in  this  matter.  Dr.  Witte  is  a member  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Eagle  and  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society.  He  resides  at  No.  425  East 
State  street,  where  he  moved  in  1890. 

Joseph  H.  Satterthwaite,  M.D.,  was  born  at  Oxford  Valley,  Pennsylvania,  in  1858.  He 
attended  first  the  public  school  of  his  native  county,  hut  his  education  was  further  advanced  by  an 
attendance  at  Westtown  Boarding  School  and 
Philadelphia  Select  School.  He  pursued  a 
course  in  homoeopathy  at  the  Hahnemann 
Medical  College,  in  Philadelphia,  and  was 
graduated  in  1883.  Immediately  upon  leaving 
college,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  the  city  of  Trenton.  Dr.  Satter- 
thwaite brings  to  his  practice  a well-trained 
business  mind  and  a perfect  self-reliance.  He 
secured  funds  necessary  for  his  education  by 
purchasing  small  tracts  of  timber  in  Bucks 
county,  which  were  cleared  and  sold.  In  1884, 
he  married  Elizabeth  B.  Simpson,  of  Falls- 
ington,  Pennsylvania.  His  office  is  at  139 
South  Stockton  street. 

Charles  J.  Craythorn,  M.D.,  was  horn 
in  Beverly,  New  Jersey,  December  31st,  1857. 

He  passed  his  examination  before  the  Board  of 
Pharmacy  in  1878,  and  then  took  the  course  of 
the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  graduat- 
ing in  1885.  He  then  saw  a wider  field  of  use- 
fulness in  the  field  of  medicine,  and  taking  the 
regular  medical  course  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, he  was  graduated  therefrom  in  1894. 

He  located  in  this  city,  at  No.  202  Spring  street. 

Dr.  Craythorn  lias  in  him  a deep  love  for  his 
profession.  He  is  widely  read  in  science  as  related  to  the  human  body.  Dr.  Craythorn  was  married 
June  7th,  1882,  to  Miss  Ida  V.  Adams,  of  Edgewater  Park.  They  have  one  daughter,  Ida  V. 
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Horace  G.  Norton,  M. I).,  was  born  in  Hightstown,  New  Jersey,  March  4th,  1858.  Several 
of  his  ancestors  served  as  officers  in  the  American  Revolution  and  were  loyal  supporters  of  the 
Continental  army.  He  was  educated  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institute,  and  later  took  a medical 
and  scientific  course  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  whence  he  was  graduated  with  high 

honors  in  1880.  Immediately  after  re- 
ceiving his  degree,  he  practiced  in 
Imlaystown,  New  Jersey,  there  remain- 
ing until  1889,  when  he  came  to  Trenton. 
W hile  in  Imlaystown  he  became  promi- 
nent in  politics,  being  a member  of  the 
Republican  County  Executive  Committee. 
He  was  named  for  the  offices  of  Surrogate, 
Sheriff  and  Senator,  but  in  each  instance 
declined  to  run  for  office.  Since  living  in 
Trenton  he  has  taken  a lively  interest  in 
local  affairs,  and  is  at  present  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  is  Visiting 
Physician  to  St.  Francis  Hospital,  is  a 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  Medical, 
Mercer  County  Medical  and  Monmouth 
County  Medical  Societies,  and  was  form- 
erly President  of  the  latter  two.  He  is 
an  honorary  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
Microscopical  Society,  a member  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Trenton  Natural 
History  Society,  Trenton  Lodge,  No.  5, 
F.  and  A.  INI.,  and  is  associate  editor  of 
“The  Medicus,”  of  Philadelphia.  He 
has  been  interested  in  organizing  the  fol- 
lowing national  banks : The  Farmers 

National  Bank,  at  Allentown,  of  which 
he  was  Vice  President  until  1893  ; the 
People’s  National  Bank  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  the  National  Bank  of  Hopewell.  He  is  Vice  President  of  the  New  Brunswick  bank,  and 
also  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee,  which  is  erecting  the  finest  bank  building  in  that  city. 
He  is  also  a Director  of  the  State  Loan  and  Building  Association.  In  1881  he  married  Emma 
Duncan,  of  Hightstown,  New  Jersey.  They  reside  in  their  handsome  residence,  at  429  East  State 
street,  where  the  doctor  also  retains  his  office. 

Cornelius  Shepherd,  M.D.,  was  born  January  20th,  1827,  of  Quaker  parentage,  in  Bucking- 
ham township,  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  spent  his  early  life  on  a farm.  Receiving 
a public  school  education,  he  attended  the  Doylestown  Academy  and  private  school  at  New 
Britain.  He  taught  for  two  years.  He  then  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  G.  R.  McCoy,  of  Doylestown, 
as  a student  of  medicine.  He  took  a course  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  graduated 
in  the  Class  of  ’61.  He  came  to  Trenton  the  twenty-second  of  July,  1861,  to  engage  in  the 
practice  of  his  chosen  profession,  and  on  May  15th,  1862,  married  Jennie  Long,  of  Warren  county,  New 
Jersey.  For  fourteen  years,  Dr.  Shepherd  was  actively  connected  with  Trenton’s  public  schools.  For 
three  years  he  was  Trustee  and  was  also  President  of  the  Board.  He  afterward  served  as  Superin- 
tendent. For  eight  years  he  was  a member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  • was  for  one  year 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ; is  a member  of  the  Trenton  Board  of  Health,  and  on  July  24th, 
1894,  he  was  appointed  a member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  He  is  President  of  the  staff  of 
Surgeons  at  St.  Francis  Hospital  ; a member  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Society.  For  several  years  he  was  Physician  to  the  New  Jersey 
State  Prison,  and  during  President  Cleveland’s  first  administration  acted  as  Pension  Examining 
Surgeon.  In  1889,  he  was  nominated  for  State  Senator,  from  Mercer  county,  but  owing  to  his 
extensive  medical  practice  was  obliged  to  decline  the  honor. 
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Joseph  B.  Shaw,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  January  15th,  1861.  He  is  a son 
of  David  Shaw,  deceased,  formerly  a prominent  citizen  of  the  First  ward.  Dr.  Shaw  received  his 
preliminary  education  at  the  Trenton  Academy, 
and  later  read  medicine  with  Dr.  Waldburg 
Coleman.  In  the  latter  part  of  1881,  he  en- 
tered the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  gradu- 
ating in  the  Class  of  ’85.  He  at  once  returned 
to  Trenton  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  1 19  South  Warren  street.  Although 
he  is  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  profession  and 
enjoys  an  extensive  patronage,  it  has  not  pre- 
vented him  from  being  activein  municipal  affairs. 

He  was  elected  Freeholder  from  the  Second  ward 
in  1891.  During  his  first  year  in  the  Board  of 
Freeholders,  he  served  on  the  important  com- 
mittees of  Finance,  Asylum  and  Workhouse. 

Upon  its  organization  in  May,  1892,  he  was  made 
Director  of  the  Board.  In  1893,  he  was  honored 
with  the  nomination  for  Mayor  of  Trenton,  and 
after  an  exciting  contest  was  elected  to  that  posi- 
tion. For  several  years  he  served  in  the  New 
Jersey  National  Guard,  and  in  1887,  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant.  In  1892,  he 
was  honored  with  the  rank  of  Captain,  which  he 
held  until  he  resigned  from  the  regiment  in  1894. 

He  is  also  a member  of  the  Surgeons’  Staff  of  the  ' 

Mercer  Hospital . Dr.  Shaw  resides  at  1 19  South 
Warren  street,  where  he  also  retains  his  office. 

Nelson  B.  Oliphant,  M.D.,  was  born  at  Uniontown,  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  April 
29th,  1857,  and  is  the  son  of  General  Samuel  D.  Oliphant.  He  is  the  fifth  member  of  a family  of 

ten  sons.  At  the  time  of  his  birth,  his  father  prac- 
ticed law  at  his  home,  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania,  but 
with  his  family  removed  to  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
in  1867.  Here  Dr.  Oliphant  and  his  brothers  attended 
school,  receiving  his  preliminary  education,  during 
seven  years  in  the  private  school  of  John  Schenck. 
He  came  to  Trenton  with  his  parents  in  1874,  and 
attended  the  State  Model  School,  where  he  pursued  a 
special  course  preparatory  to  the  study  of  medicine. 
He  read  medicine  with  his  preceptor,  Dr.  William  W.  L. 
Phillips.  In  the  fall  of  1877,  he  entered  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  graduat- 
ing therefrom  in  the  spring  of  1880.  Soon  thereafter  he 
entered  a competitive  examination  for  one  of  the  posi- 
tions on  the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  as 
Resident  Physician.  He  served  one  year,  and  while 
there,  gained  such  practical  experience  that  it  enabled 
him  to  obtain  a large  and  well-paying  practice  at  Lam- 
bertville,  to  which  place  he  removed  after  his  term  of 
service  at  the  hospital  expired.  He  remained  there 
nearly  four  years,  and  in  connection  with  his  private 
practice,  acted  as  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Seventh  Regiment,  New  Jersey  National  Guard.  He  was 
also  Surgeon  for  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  which  position  he  held  until  he  removed  to  Trenton, 
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in  1885.  He  first  located  at  No.  110  West  State  street,  at  which  place  he  remained  until  1894, 
when  he  purchased  the  handsome  property  at  No.  152  West  State  street,  where  lie  now  resides  and 
retains  his  oflice.  On  April  29th  he  was  appointed  the  first  Surgeon  of  the  New  Jersey  Naval  Reserve. 
On  September  9th,  1885,  Dr.  Oliphant  was  married  to  Lucy,  daughter  of  William  Corwin, 
proprietor  of  extensive  machine  works  at  Lambertville,  New  Jersey,  and  granddaughter  of  Ashbel 
Welch.  Mr.  Welch  was  prominent  in  New  Jersey  history  as  ex-President  of  the  United  Railroads 
of  New  Jersey,  and  was,  by  profession,  a civil  engineer.  He  perfected  the  greater  portion  of  the 
engineering  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  and  also  introduced  the  block  system  of  signals  in 
the  United  States.  Dr.  Oliphant  is  a member  of  the  Mercer  County  Medical  Society,  and  connected 
with  the  Eye  and  Ear  Department  of  St.  Francis  Hospital,  of  Trenton. 

Addison  H.  Dev,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Hightstown,  New  Jersey,  January  4th,  1857.  For 
several  years  he  attended  the  Van  Rensselaer  Institute,  of  that  place.  He  determined  to  study 
medicine,  and  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  Deshler,  the  most  prominent  physician  of  Hightstown. 

There  he  remained  for  two  years.  Dr.  Dey 
graduated  from  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1881.  He 
started  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
his  native  town,  and  remained  there  for  three 
years,  meeting  with  gratifying  success.  In 
1885  he  moved  to  Trenton,  and  opened  an 
office  at  337  North  Warren  street,  where  he  re- 
mained until  March,  1894,  when  he  moved 
into  his  present  residence — 123  South  Warren 
street.  Dr.  Dey  is  a general  practitioner  of 
recognized  skill  and  ability.  He  has  been  the 
examiner  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad  Relief  Society,  and  also  physician  for 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Com- 
pany for  several  years.  Dr.  Dey  was  married 
on  June  8th,  1893,  to  Carrie  Perrine,  of  Dutch 
Neck,  New  Jersey. 

Richard  R.  Rogers,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  was  born  in 
1862  on  East  Hanover  street,  where  his  father 
still  resides.  He  was  educated  at  the  Trenton 
Academy  and  studied  medicine  with  his  father 
and  the  late  Dr.  Woolverton.  He  also  took  a 
medical  course  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, graduating  from  there  in  1882.  After 
his  graduation  he  served  one  year  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  afterward  a little  over  a year  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Asylum  for 
the  Insane,  in  this  city.  For  two  years  he  was  associated  with  his  father  in  general  practice,  and  upon 
the  death  of  his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Brock,  in  September,  1886,  Dr.  Rogers  moved  at  once  to  No.  610 
Perry  street  and  succeeded  to  the  office  and  practice  of  his  late  brother-in-law.  He  is  still  residing 
at  the  same  place  and  has  a firmly-established  practice.  For  three  years  he  was  City  Physician,  and 
during  President  Harrison’s  administration  was  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  United  States  Pension 
Examiners  for  the  Second  Congressional  District.  He  has  been  Medical  Examiner  for  the  Royal 
Arcanum  since  1884  and  for  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Chain  since  1886.  He  is  also  Examiner  for 
Sir  Charles  Napier  Lodge  of  the  Sons  of  St.  George,  and  the  Sexennial  League  and  a large  number 
of  insurance  companies.  He  was  the  first  Medical  Examiner  for  the  Metropolitan  Insurance 
Company  in  this  city.  Dr.  Rogers  is  a Thirty-second  Degree  Mason,  and  is  a prominent  member 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Republican  Club.  He  is  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  N.  G. 
N.  .J.  On  December  8tli,  1887,  lie  married  Julia,  daughter  of  the  late  William  Jewell,  a retired 
merchant  of  Princeton.  They  have  three  children— Elsie,  Harold  and  Richard  R. 
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William  McD.  Struble,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Sussex  county,  New  Jersey,  August  19th,  1860. 
He  is  a descendant  of  an  old  German  family,  who  emigrated  to  this  country  over  a century  and  a 
half  ago.  He  received  a liberal  education  in 
the  High  School  of  his  native  county,  and  early 
evinced  a liking  for  the  medical  profession. 

His  father,  being  a man  of  humble  means,  was 
unable  to  assist  him  in  procuring  the  necessary 
knowledge,  so  Mr.  Struble  came  to  Trenton 
and  secured  a clerical  position.  This  was  with 
the  view  of  accumulating  a sufficient  amount 
of  money  to  carry  him  through  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  medical  course.  After  live 
years  of  hard  work  and  economical  living  his 
hopes  were  realized.  He  entered  that  institu- 
tion in  1882,  and  was  graduated  with  honors 
in  1885.  He  then  came  to  this  city,  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

To-day,  Dr.  Struble  is  a leading  and  suc- 
cessful physician  and  surgeon.  His  medical 
colleagues  have  acknowledged  this  fact  by 
electing  him  President  of  the  Trenton  Medical 
Association.  He  was  at  one  time  President  of 
the  Mercer  County  Medical  Society,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  was  Secretary  for  this  Society.  He  is 
a member  of  the  present  Board  of  Health,  and 
was  City  Physician  for  two  years.  On  June  6th, 

1886,  he  was  married  to  Rachel  Holt,  of  Trenton. 

Dr.  Struble  retains  an  office  in  connection  with 
his  residence  at  691  South  Broad  street. 


William  McD.  Struble. 


Benjamin  W.  McGalliard,  M.D.,  was  born  near  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey,  October  6th,  1861. 
After  receiving  a good  common-school  education,  he  entered  the  South  Jersey  Institute,  where  he 

spent  one  year  in  preparing  for  Lafayette  College. 
Matriculating  at  that  institution  in  the  fall  of  1881, 
he  pursued  the  Latin-Scientific  course,  graduating 
as  one  of  the  honor-men  in  the  Class  of  ’85.  He 
then  taught  for  one  year  a public  school  at  Andover, 
Sussex  county,  New  Jersey,  after  which  lie  entered 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, graduating  with  the  Class  of  ’89.  In  a com- 
petitive examination  for  an  appointment  on  the  Staff 
of  Resident  Physicians  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
Philadelphia,  Dr.  McGalliard  was  successful  in  his 
efforts.  He  remained  there  one  year  ; he  came  to 
Trenton  and  located  on  South  Broad  street.  Shortly 
thereafter,  he  removed  to  his  present  location. 

Dr.  McGalliard  is  thoroughly  versed  in  medi- 
cine and  surgery.  He  is  one  of  the  Visiting  Staff 
of  Physicians  at  St.  Francis  Hospital,  to  which  he 
was  appointed  April  30th,  1892.  He  is  Secretary 
of  the  Mercer  County  Medical  Society,  and  acts 
benjamin  w.  mcualliard.  in  the  same  capacity  for  the  staff  of  Physicians 

at  St.  Francis  Hospital.  Dr.  McGalliard  is  located  at  No.  215  East  State  street,  where  he 
has  a well-equipped  and  handsomely-appointed  suite  of  offices. 
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Charles  W.  Gerry,  M.D.,  is  a native  of  Maine,  having  been  born  in  Thomaston  in  1853. 
He  was  prepared  for  college  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts;  at  Hallowell  Academy 

and  Brown’s  Academy,  at  Auburndale,  Massachu- 
setts. He  also  entered  Harvard  University  and  took 
a course  at  Brvant  & Stratton’s  Business  College, 
in  Boston.  Later  lie  studied  medicine  at  the  Boston 
University,  from  which  he  received  his  degree  in  1878. 
Dr.  Gerry  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  the  town  of  Easton,  Maryland,  and  was  there  two 
years.  Thence  he  came  directly  to  Trenton  and  was 
engaged  in  successful  practice  about  seven  years.  Then 
for  two  years  lie  had  an  office  in  Asbury  Park,  and  for 
about  a year  he  was  located  in  Pennington,  New  Jersey, 
but  of  late  years  he  has  again  been  practicing  in  Trenton. 
Dr.  Gerry  is  a regular  and  homoeopathic  physician 
and  surgeon,  having  studied  both  systems.  He  lias 
ample  ability  to  skillfully  treat  any  kind  of  case  that 
comes  under  his  care.  In  November,  1889,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Bennett,  daughter  of  Henry  J.  Bennett, 
one  of  the  leading  house  painters  of  this  city.  Dr. 
Gerry’s  office  and  residence  are  at  No.  232  East  Front 
street. 

Charles  If.  Dunham,  M.D.,  was  born  on  a farm  near  Piscataway,  Middlesex  county,  New 
Jersey,  March  24th,  1839.  His  paternal  ancestors  came  from  England.  In  the  year  1681, 
Rev.  Edmund  Dunham  settled  in  Middlesex  county,  where  he  married  Elizabeth  Bonham, 
and  afterward  established  the  Seventh-Day 
Baptist  Church.  On  the  maternal  line  he  is 
descended  from  Pontius  Stelle,  of  France, 
whose  son  Benjamin,  born  in  New  York  in 
1683,  afterward  became  pastor  of  the  Piscata- 
way Baptist  Church,  now  Stelton.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  years,  Dr.  Dunham  entered  the 
chemist  and  apothecary  shop  of  the  late  Dr. 

David  C.  English,  at  New  Brunswick.  After 
spending  two  years  there  he  went  to  Elizabeth- 
port  with  Dr.  Thomas  L.  Hough,  and  on 
September  6th,  1858,  came  to  Trenton  and 
accepted  a clerkship  with  the  late  Isaac  I). 

James.  He  has  since  resided  in  this  city.  In 
1861  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  under  the 
late  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Corson,  and  entered  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  the  spring  of  1864.  He  passed 
an  examination  for  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the 
army.  There  being  no  vacancy  at  the  time, 
he  appeared  before  a contract  board,  then 
sitting  at  Philadelphia,  and  passed  an  exami- 
nation for  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon,  and  was 
assigned  to  Harewood  Hospital,  Washington, 

D.  C.,  now  the  National  Soldiers’  Home.  He 
was  afterward  transferred  to  the  hospital 
steamer  “State  of  Maine,”  where  he  remained 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  He  then  returned  to  Trenton  and  formed  a partnership  with  Isaac  D. 
James  in  the  drug  and  apothecary  business,  under  the  firm  style  of  James  & Dunham,  and  con- 


Chari.es  H.  Dunham. 
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tinned  the  same  until  January  1st,  1874.  Since  the  dissolution  of  partnership  he  has  been  prac- 
ticing medicine  in  this  city,  at  his  office  and  residence,  121  South  Warren  street.  Dr.  Dunham  was 
on  the  active  staff  of  St.  Francis  Hospital  for  seventeen  years  as  Physician  and  Surgeon.  He 
retired  from  active  service  a few  years  ago  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  has  also  been  County  Phy- 
sician and  County  School  Superintendent.  Dr.  Dunham,  on  November  5th,  1867,  married  Anna 
L.,  daughter  of  the  late  ex-Sheriff  Amos  Sickel.  Mrs.  Dunham  died  on  December  24th,  1874. 

Thomas  H.  Mackenzie,  M.D.,  is  a native  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  was  born  in  1847.  He  received 
his  classical  education  at  the  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  completed  his  medical 
course  in  1871  at  the  Harvard  University.  He 
immediately  came  to  Trenton,  locating  on  Centre 
street.  Dr.  Mackenzie  is  a physician  and  sur- 
geon of  acknowledged  ability  and  skill.  He 
has  been  connected  with  St.  Francis  Hospital 
for  over  twenty  years.  He  served  as  City 
Physician  three  years,  and  Physician  for  Mercer 
county  three  years.  He  is  at  present  Attend- 
ing Physician  at  the  New  Jersey  State  Prison, 
and  is  a member  of  the  Mercer  County  Medical 
Society,  serving  one  term  as  President  of  that 
body.  For  three  years  he  was  Superintendent 
of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city,  and  is  now 
one  of  Trenton’s  Commissioners  of  Education. 

As  City  Superintendent,  he  made  a faithful  and 
efficient  officer.  In  1878,  he  married  Helen 
H.  Buchanan,  of  this  city.  They  have  two 
sons — Egbert  and  Harold.  Dr.  Mackenzie’s 
home  and  office  are  at  No.  116  Centre  street. 

Alton  S.  Fell,  M.  D. , was  born  in  Trenton, 

New  Jersey,  October  28th,  1865.  Until  he  was 
ten  years  old  he  was  sent  to  the  public  schools  of 
the  city,  but  at  that  time  his  father  died  and  since 
then  lie  has  been  obliged  to  provide  for  himself. 

For  five  years  he  ivas  general  utility  boy  in  one 
of  his  uncle’s  brickyards,  and  during  a part  of 
that  time  he  was  diligently  studying  to  improve 
himself  so  that  he  might  take  a more  congenial,  and  at  the  same  time  more  lucrative  position. 
After  working  hard  all  day  at  manual  labor,  he  would  attend  the  Trenton  Business  College  at  night. 
He  made  the  very  best  use  of  his  opportunities,  and  by  the  time  he  had  reached  his  fifteenth  year, 
he  had  mastered  the  course  in  the  business  college,  and  was  thoroughly  prepared  to  take  an  office 
position.  He  then  entered  the  employ  of  the  Ott  & Brewer  Company,  and  remained  in  their  office  ten 
years.  While  lie  was  engaged  as  head  bookkeeper  in  the  Ott  & Brewer  Pottery  Company,  he  was 
also  studying  medicine  with  Dr.  W.  G.  McCullough.  As  soon  as  he  had  reached  a place  in  his 
study  where  he  thought  he  would  receive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  college  lectures,  he  gave  up 
his  business  position  and  entered  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1894.  Dr.  Fell  immediately  located  in  Trenton  at  No.  143  Perry  street. 
He  has  already  been  honored  with  an  appointment  as  one  of  the  Resident  Physicians  at  the 
City  Hospital,  and  has  assisted  in  a number  of  unusual  and  very  difficult  operations.  He  is  a 
general  medical  practitioner  and  surgeon,  but  is  already  taking  special  studies  in  a particular  branch 
to  which  he  expects  soon  to  devote  himself.  He  takes  a great  interest  in  Free  Masonry,  and  is  a 
past  officer  in  his  local  lodge  and  chapter,  and  a Knight  Templar  and  Mystic  Shriner.  He  was  the 
originator  of  the  Fellowcraft  Club,  which  was  organized  about  five  years  ago,  and  has  been  its  Vice 
President  since  its  organization. 
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Charles  Franklin  Adams,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey,  July  5th,  1859.  His 
line  of  descent  is  from  Henry  Adams,  of  Braintree.  Dr.  Adams’  mother  was  Susan  M.  Dennis, 
daughter  of  Joel  Dennis,  which  family  emigrated  to  this  country  in  the  seventeenth  century  and 
settled  in  New  Jersey.  Members  thereof  served  with  the  New  Jersey  troops  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  Dr.  Adams’  classical  education  was  obtained  at  the  Farnum  Preparatory  School, 
of  Beverlv,  New  Jersey.  He  afterward  pursued  a course  at  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1882.  He  immediately  took  up  the  study  of  medicine, 
graduating  with  honor  and  receiving  his  degree  from  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1887. 
Dr.  Adams  located  at  once  in  the  city  of  Trenton,  and  has  been  practicing  here  continuously, 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  months  which  lie  spent  in  travel  and  study  in  Europe.  At  the  time 
the  borough  of  Chambcrsburg  was  annexed  to  the  city,  he  was  Borough  Physician.  Afterward  he 
was  appointed  Analytical  Chemist  to  the  Trenton  Board  of  Health.  At  present  he  is  the  President 
of  the  Mercer  County  Medical  Society  and  a member  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Medical  Society.  He 
is  prominently  connected  with  the  Mercer  Hospital  and  also  with  the  Trenton  Dispensary  and  is 
President  of  the  Pathological  Association.  He  is  an  ex- President  and  the  Medical  Examiner  of  the 
Order  of  Tonti  and  also  Medical  Examiner  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  In  1891,  he  had  the  honor  of 
representing  Eneas  Tribe,  No.  102,  I.  0.  R.  M.,  in  the  Great  Council  Session  of  the  Red  Men  of 
New  Jersey.  In  June,  1<S92,  Dr.  Adams  married  May  Robeson,  of  this  city.  He  has  a large  and 
very  pleasant  residence  and  office  at  No.  52  West  State  street. 

Charles  R.  Burroughs,  M.D.,  was  born  near  Pennington,  Mercer  county,  New  Jersey,  in 
1853.  His  preliminary  education  was  received  at  Pennington  Seminary,  after  which  he  took  a 

thorough  course  at  the  Long  Island  Medical 
College,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  whence  he  was 
graduated  with  honors  in  1885.  He  immedi- 
ately received  an  appointment  as  Assistant 
Physician  to  the  New  Jersey  State  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  at  Trenton,  and  for  five  years  he 
presided  over  the  male  department  of  that 
institution.  Dr.  Burroughs  faithfully  and  con- 
scientiously performed  his  duties,  and  as  a 
natural  result  won  the  esteem  and  respect  of 
the  employes  and  inmates  of  the  Hospital. 
Dr.  Burroughs  has  been  twice  married.  His 
second  wife  was  Miss  Osmond,  of  Camden, 
whom  he  married  February  22d,  1891.  He 
resides  at  No.  229  North  Warren  street,  where 
he  also  retains  his  office. 

William  AY.  AVoolsey,  M.  D.,  was  born  in 
Penns  Manor,  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1869.  In  1890,  he  graduated  from  the  Hahne- 
mann Medical  College  of  Chicago,  and  immedi- 
ately located  in  Trenton.  AA’hile  Dr.  AVoolsey 
by  no  means  ignores  the  power  of  drugs  ar.d 
medicines,  yet  he  attaches  much  greater  im- 
portance to  hygiene,  dietetics,  ventilation,  sun- 
light, etc.,  than  is  common  among  physicians. 
He  believes  that  it  is  better  to  give  as  little 
medicine  as  possible,  and  to  see  that  other 
conditions  are  favorable  to  health.  Working  under  this  hypothesis,  he  has  been  exceedingly 
successful,  and  has  become  correspondingly  popular.  He  is  one  of  the  staff  of  Medical  Advisers 
of  the  City  Hospital,  and  has  assisted  in  some  very  important  and  delicate  operations  which  have 
been  performed  there.  In  June,  1893,  he  married  Miss  Margaret  A.,  daughter  of  AYilliam  Alii  Is,  a 
contractor  and  builder  of  this  city.  They  have  a very  pleasant  home  on  the  corner  of  Chestnut 
avenue  and  Butler  street. 
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Henry  M.  Beatty,  M.D.,  was  born  at  Lambert ville,  New  Jersey,  December  8th,  1858.  His 
mother,  Miss  Kershaw,  of  Manchester,  England,  came  to  America  when  six  years  old,  and  resided  in 
New  Jersey  until  her  death,  April  17th,  1870.  On  the  paternal  side,  Dr.  Beatty  is  in  direct  descent 
from  John  Beatty,  who  with  his  two  sons  came  to  America  from  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  1734. 
One  of  these  sons,  George,  located  in  Trenton 
at  the  foot  of  what  is  now  Calhoun  street, 
where  he  owned  and  operated  a ferry  on 
the  Delaware  river  between  Trenton  and  the 
Pennsylvania  shore.  His  brother,  Dr.  Charles 
Beatty,  located  on  the  Pennsylvania  side  near 
the  ferry  landing,  and  was  the  father  of  General 
John  Beatty.  In  1776,  George  Beatty  served 
in  the  Revolution,  being  Commissary  and 
Forage  Commissioner  to  General  Washington. 

It  was  he  who  furnished  the  means  by  which 
Washington  and  his  army  crossed  the  Delaware 
on  that  memorable  December  25th,  1776. 

Dr.  Beatty’s  early  days  were  spent  in 
Trenton.  After  the  death  of  his  mother,  he 
passed  the  following  five  years  on  a farm  at 
Dutch  Neck,  New  Jersey,  Titusville  and  Penn 
Valley,  Pennsylvania.  He  then  remained  two 
years  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  In  1879,  he 
became  a student  of  medicine  under  Dr.  Walter 
E.  Hall,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  with 
whom  he  remained  two  years.  He  then  entered 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  graduating  therefrom 
with  honors  in  1885.  He  received  the  prize 
for  the  best  original  work  in  experimental 
therapeutics,  and  for  excellence  in  Materia 
Medica.  Shortly  after  his  graduation  Dr. 

Beatty  located  in  Florence,  New  Jersey,  where  he  remained  until  1886,  at  which  time  he  removed 
to  Trenton,  where  he  is  now  engaged  in  his  professional  duties.  He  enjoys  one  of  the  largest 
practices  of  any  physician  in  the  city.  He  is  devoted  to  his  profession,  and  is  a close  student.  Dr. 
Beatty  is  also  a graduate  in  pharmacy.  On  June  24th,  1887,  Dr.  Beatty  married  Kate,  daughter 
of  Luke  Doyle,  Esquire,  of  Florence,  New  Jersey.  He  has  been  Medical  Examiner  for  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  for  the  past  eight  years.  He  is  also  Medical  Examiner  for  Unit  Council,  Royal 
Arcanum.  During  the  years  of  1891  and  1892  he  filled  the  position  of  Analytical  Chemist  to  the 
Trenton  Board  of  Health.  He  is  a prominent  member  of  the  County  and  State  Medical  Societies. 

Lyman  Leavitt,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Northampton,  New  Hampshire,  in  1S32.  He  took  a 
course  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  in  Philadelphia,  graduating  in  1857.  When  the  war 
broke  out  he  entered  the  Union  army  as  a Surgeon,  and  was  connected  with  the  Seventy-first 
Regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers.  He  was  detailed  for  hospital  service  during  a part  of  the  time, 
and  was  on  the  field  looking  after  the  wounded  and  dying  the  remainder  of  his  term  of  service.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  Dr.  Leavitt  located  in  Trenton,  having  his  home  and  office  at  No.  505  South 
Warren  street,  where  he  remained  until  1894,  when  he  moved  his  family  to  No.  312  Chestnut 
avenue.  H e now  lias  an  office  at  both  places.  Dr.  Leavitt  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful 
physicians  of  Trenton.  He  is  a member  and  an  ex-President  of  the  Mercer  County  Medical  Society 
and  also  a member  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Medical  Society.  He  served  as  City  Physician  for  two 
years,  and  was  County  Physician  for  one  term.  He  was  a member  of  the  Trenton  Board  of  Health 
for  many  years,  and  for  three  years  was  a member  of  Common  Council.  In  1887  he  was  elected  to 
a seat  in  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  on  the  Republican  ticket.  In  1859  Dr.  Leavitt  married  Miss 
Martha  Bronson,  of  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania.  Three  sons  are  living  and  are  prominent  in 
Trenton — Charles  B.,  a physician  ; William  H.,  of  the  Headley-Leavitt  Company,  and  Harry  D.,  a 
clerk  in  the  Mechanics  National  Bank. 
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Ernest  L.  Dickinson,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Trenton,  October  lOtb,  1866.  By  authentic  family 
records,  he  is  enabled  to  trace  bis  ancestors  back  to  the  year  1657,  when  they  first  came  to  this  country. 

His  great-grandfather,  John  Dickinson,  served 
in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Dr.  Dickinson 
received  his  rudimentary  education  at  the  Tren- 
ton public  schools,  and  later  attended  the  State 
Model  School.  In  considering  the  choice  of  a 
profession,  he  had  early  decided  upon  medicine, 
and  in  the  year  1887  he  entered  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  of  Philadelphia.  Being  a 
patient  student,  and  a careful,  exhaustive  reader, 
after  the  usual  three  years  he  was  graduated  with 
high  honors  He  then  came  back  to  his  native 
town  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. Although  recently  entered  upon  his 
professional  career,  he  has  already  acquired 
something  more  than  a local  reputation.  In 
April,  1894,  Dr.  Dickinson  was  appointed  City 
Physician.  His  office  is  located  at  No.  527 
East  State  street. 

Isaac  B.  Loos,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Rich- 
mond, Northampton  county,  Pennsylvania, 
February  13th,  18(14.  When  but  three  years  of 
age  his  parents  moved  to  Bethlehem,  Pennsyl- 
vania, his  father,  Rev.  Isaac  K.  Loos,  D.D., 
having  been  called  to  the  pastorate  of  Christ 
Reformed  Church.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Loos  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  clergymen  in  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States.  He  was  President  of  its  General  Synod,  and  has  held 
many  high  positions  in  its  councils.  Dr.  Loos  obtained  his  rudimentary  education  at  the  public 
schools  of  Bethlehem,  graduating  from  the  High  School 
of  that  city  in  his  twentieth  year.  After  leaving  the 
High  Sch  ool  he  tutored  in  Latin  with  his  father,  and 
read  medicine  with  his  preceptor,  Dr.  II.  F.  Praeger. 

He  also  pursued  a course  of  scientific  studies  with 
special  reference  to  the  preparation  for  his  profession. 

Having  thus  received  an  excellent  preparation,  he 
entered  Jefferson  Medical  College,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
the  fall  of  1885,  and  graduated  from  that  institution  in 
1888.  Shortly  thereafter  he  located  in  the  city  of 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania.  He  remained  there  only  two 
and  a half  years.  On  account  of  his  desire  for  special 
study,  he  temporarily  gave  up  his  practice.  He  entered 
upon  a course  of  lectures  on  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear, 
nose  and  throat  at  the  New  York  Polyclinic,  and 
finished  them  at  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic,  where  he 
graduated.  In  addition  to  this  course,  he  entered 
Wills  Eye  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  and  became  assistant 
to  Dr.  William  F.  Norris,  the  celebrated  eye  specialist 
of  that  city.  After  remaining  with  him  some  time,  he 
located  in  Trenton  in  the  fall  of  1890,  at  No.  238  East 
State  street,  but  subsequently  removed  to  his  present 
quarters,  No.  310  East  State  street,  where  he  is  now  enjoying  a very  large  practice.  On  June  25th,  1889, 
Dr.  Loos  was  married  to  Bertha  Carpenter,  daughter  of  Abram  H.  Baker,  a retired,  well-to-do  farmer 
of  Martin's  Creek,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Baker  is  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Easton  Trust  Company. 
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James  D.  Tantum,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  February  27th,  1857.  His  early 
education  was  obtained  at  the  New  Jersey  State  Model  School,  and  in  1872  he  was  graduated  from 
the  Trenton  Business  College.  After  two  years’  experience  in  the  drug  business  he  entered  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  took  the  full  medical  course,  graduating  in  1878  with  honors.  He 
Immediately  returned  to  Trenton  and  commenced  practice  at  No.  328  South  Broad  street,  where  he 
remained  until  1892.  He  then  removed  his  office  and  residence  to  No.  284  Hamilton  avenue, 
where  he  is  still  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession.  On  May  4th,  1881,  Dr.  Tantum 
was  married  to  Ella  Williamson,  of  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  who  died  September  9th,  1888, 
leaving  one  daughter,  Margaret  W.  Dr.  Tantum  is  a member  of  the  Royal  Arcanum,  and  has  been 
one  of  its  Medical  Examiners  for  several  years  ; he  is  also  Medical  Examiner  for  at  least  eight 
insurance  companies.  He  owns  considerable  real  estate  in  Trenton,  including  his  handsome  resi- 
dence on  Hamilton  avenue.  Several  colleges  have  recognized  his  scholarship  by  conferring  honorary 
degrees  upon  him. 

Abel  T.  Bruere,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Cream  Ridge,  New  -Jersey,  June  27th,  1857.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Freehold  Institute  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  entered  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  at  Philadelphia,  and  graduated  there- 
from in  1886.  For  two  years  he  practiced  in 
Jacobstown,  New  Jersey,  and  then  came  to 
Trenton.  He  located  at  106  Spring  street  in 
1888,  where  his  practice  has  grown  constantly 
ever  since  his  arrival.  Dr.  Bruere  has  an 
engaging  manner,  which  has  won  him  the 
praise  of  his  patients.  He  was  married  in 
1889  to  Julia  M.  Lightbourne,  of  Maryland, 
and  has  one  child— Eleanor  Louise.  His  home 
is  his  professional  residence. 

Elmer  Barwis,  M.D.,  was  born  June 
30th,  1850,  at  Langhorne  (then  called  Attle- 
boro), Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen,  he  taught  school  at  Old 
Bridge,  Middlesex  county,  New  Jersey,  for 
one  year.  The  succeeding  two  years  he 
taught  at  the  Trenton  Academy,  and  at  the 
same  time  read  medicine  with  his  preceptor, 

Dr.  R.  R.  Rogers,  Sr.  In  the  fall  of  1871, 
he  entered  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  the  spring  of  1873.  His  medical 
career  was  begun  in  Cbambersburg  and  Hamil- 
ton Square,  but  he  subsequently  removed  to 
Trenton,  where  he  has  remained  since  1879. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  1875,  Dr. 

Barwis  was  married  to  Miss  Harriet  A.  Rogers,  daughter  of  Captain  William  Rogers,  of  Old  Bridge, 
New  Jersey.  Two  children  have  been  the  fruits  of  this  happy  marriage — Mary  A.  and  Harold  S. 
Dr.  Barwis  is  a member  of  the  Mercer  County  Medical  Society,  and  is  a member  and  Medical 
Examiner  of  the  National  Union  and  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  He  is  also  a prominent 
Odd  Fellow  and  Free  Mason,  and  has  represented  the  Heptasophs,  in  their  biennial  Supreme 
Conclaves,  for  the  past  six  years,  held  at  New  York  City,  Atlantic  City  and  Richmond,  Virginia. 
From  the  time  of  organization  until  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Lalor,  a few  years  since,  Dr.  Barwis 
was  Physician  to  the  Deaf-Mute  School,  and  while  Chambersburg  was  yet  a borough,  he  was 
Borough  Physician  two  years  ; he  was  also  a member  of  the  borough’s  first  Board  of  Health. 

D* 


Abet,  T.  Bkuebe. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


TRENTON’S  CLUBS. 


Berkeley — Lotus — Trenton — Elks — Turners — Young  Men’s  Republican  Association — Demo- 
cratic League—  County  Democracy — Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Club — Catholic  Club — 
New  Jersey  Historical  Society — Athletic  Organizations — Canoe  Clubs — Field  Club — 
Catholic  Young  Men’s  Association  of  Saint  Mary’s  Parish — Mercer  County  Wheel- 
men— Potters’  Club. 

• Cry 

'RENTON  is  not  essentially  a town  where  club-life  finds  marked  development.  The 
thousand  and  one  metropolitan  conditions  which  lead  to  clubs  and  clubmen,  are 
lacking.  Nevertheless,  the  social  and  political  phases  of  Trenton’s  life  have  given 
the  city  some  very  handsome  clubs,  and  these,  at  least,  are  marked  by  a bountiful 
hospitality  and  a spirit  of  bon  comeraderie  among  their  members. 

One  of  the  most  recently-organized  of  city  clubs,  and  at  the  same  time,  one 
destined  to  become  second  to  none  in  this  State,  is  the  Berkeley.  Selecting  its 
name  in  honor  of  Lord  John  Berkeley,  one  of  the  original  grantees  of  what  is  now 
New  Jersey,  the  organization,  which  was  instituted  for  social  and  intellectual 
purposes,  has  chosen  for  its  device  the  coat-armour  of  its  distinguished  namesake. 
The  club  dates  its  existence  from  December,  1894,  and  upon  the  fifteenth  of  March,  1895,  occupied 
the  entire  second  floor  of  the  Barnett  Building,  24  East  State  street. 

Its  originators  were  the  following  representative  Trentonians  : John  Hart  Brewer,  John  S. 
Broughton,  William  M.  Conover,  Frederic  A.  Duggan,  John  B.  Fell,  Barker  Gummere,  Joseph  R. 
Gilkyson,  Alexander  Hunt,  Anthony  R.  Ivuser,  Rudolph  V.  Kuser,  Benedict  C.  Kuser,  Alfred 
Lawshe,  Arthur  Mountford,  John  Guild  Muirheid,  C.  Edward  Murray,  Frank  A.  Magowan,  William 
Roberts,  William  Richey,  Garret  D.  W.  Vroom,  Edwin  Robert  Walker,  Albanus  L.  Worthington, 
Samuel  R.  Jaques,  Ecld'ord  Moore,  Welling  G.  Siclcel. 

Its  present  officers — President,  Barker  Gummere  ; Treasurer,  Joseph  R.  Gilkyson  ; Secretary, 
William  M.  Conover;  who,  together  with  William  Roberts  and  Frederic  A.  Duggan,  specially- 
appointed  members,  form  the  Governing  Committee.  Into  the  hands  of  this  committee  the  absolute 
control  and  government  of  the  club  is  committed. 

The  Berkeley  Club,  enjoying  the  prestige  of  an  honored  name,  has  its  apartments  fitted  in  keep- 
ing with  its  position  in  the  city.  Not  only  great  care  but  much  taste  has  been  exercised  in  the 
artistic  unities  of  the  decorations,  resultant  in  a particularly  harmonious  effect  throughout  the  suite 
of  rooms  occupied  by  the  organization. 


The  Lotus  Club. 


From  the  old  Trenton  Club  the  Lotus  Club,  as  at  present  organized,  has  developed.  To  a large 
extent,  this  prominent  city  organization  is  not,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a club.  It  is  really  a body  of 
gentlemen  maintaining  social  intercourse,  through  this  association,  in  a most  informal  and  confi- 
dential manner.  Indeed,  the  Lotus  bears  a very  close  relationship  to  the  old-time  Wistar  parties 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  constitution  shows  that  “the  object  of  the  society  shall  be  the  promotion  of  literature, 
science  and  social  intercourse,” 
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The  Presidents  of  the  society — for  such  it  really  is — since  its  incipiency  in  the  latter  part  of 
1872  have  been  Dr.  James  P>.  Coleman,  January  7th,  1873,  to  October  27th,  1873  ; Alfred  S. 
Livingston,  October  27th,  1873,  to  his  death,  February  1st,  1875  ; Garret  D.  W.  Vroom,  March  4th, 
1875,  to  January  5th,  1883  ; Charles  Scott,  January  5th,  1883,  to  January  2d,  1886  ; J.  Everts 
Clancy,  January  2d,  1886,  to  January  1st,  1887  ; John  H.  Stewart,  January  1st,  1887,  to  his  death, 
March  8th,  1890  ; Ferdinand  W.  Roebling,  January  3d,  1891,  to  January  7th,  1893  ; Jonathan  H. 
Blackwell,  January  7th,  1893,  to  date. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  members  who  have  signed  the  constitution  or  the  agreement  of 
original  members  : W.  W.  L.  Phillips,  James  B.  Coleman,  M.D.,  Wesley  Creveling,  Thos.  S. 
Stevens,  Edward  S.  Ellis,  Moses  D.  Naar,  Charles  C.  Abbott,  Henry  S.  Little,  Mercer  Beasley,  Jr., 
Charles  Scott,  Samuel  A.  Kennedy,  John  A.  Hall,  Captain  Edward  M.  Yard,  Benj.  F.  Lee,  Wm. 
L.  Dayton,  G.  D.  W.  Vroom,  Charles  H.  Skirm,  Benj.  Van  Cleve,  Charles  Carr,  John  Taylor, 
Alfred  Reed,  Levi  T.  Hannum,  Wm.  H.  Barton,  Edward  L.  Campbell,  Stephen  D.  Dillaye,  Alfred 
S.  Livingston,  John  H.  Stewart,  John  R.  Emery,  Robt.  S.  Woodruff,  G.  A.  Anderson,  Lewis 
Parker,  Jr.,  Randolph  H.  Moore,  Clark  Fisher,  Jos.  L.  Naar,  F.  W.  Roebling,  Richard  F.  Stevens, 
Wm.  Whittaker,  Edward  T.  Green,  John  L.  Murphy. 


The  Trenton  Club. 

This  organization  was  originally  a club  devoted  entirely  to  bicycling,  and  was  the  first  bicycle 
club  ever  formed  in  Trenton.  The  preliminary  meeting  was  held  in  the  parlors  of  the  Trenton 
House,  on  June  8th,  1884,  at  which  time  an  organization  was  effected.  The  name  adopted  was 
“The  Trenton  Bicycle  Club.”  S.  S.  Staples  was  elected  President ; D.  Scott  Quintin,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  Sherman  P.  Camp,  Secretary.  At  the  next  meeting,  June  12th,  1884,  a constitution  and 
by-laws  were  adopted,  and  thus  the  Trenton  Club  was  launched  on  its  career.  It  did  much  toward 
promoting  the  interest  of  bicycling  in  Trenton,  being  then  the  only  bicycling  club  in  the  city.  The 
members  rode  the  old  “Columbia  Crank”  and  “Star”  wheels  in  those  days  and  bicycling  then 
was  not  the  luxury  it  is  to-day. 

Burroughs  S.  Rose  was  the  first  Captain  of  the  club  and  Franklyn  W.  Whitehead  was  First 
Lieutenant.  Subsequent  meetings  were  held  in  public  lecture-rooms  until  September  5th,  1885, 
when  the  club  rented  and  furnished  “luxuriant”  quarters  at  No.  107  East  Hanover  street,  which 
is  known  as  the  old  Arcade  Building.  In  July,  1886,  the  club  removed  to  its  present  commodious 
quarters  at  No.  26  East  State  street,  the  rooms  formerly  occupied  by  the  Lochiel  Club. 

In  September,  1887,  the  club  disbanded  and  re-organized  the  following  November  under  the 
name  of  “The  Ti’enton  Wheelmen,”  the  purposes  of  the  organization  remaining  the  same.  C. 
Thompson  Sutphin  was  elected  President ; Gardner  II.  Cain,  Vice  President ; Robert  V.  Whitehead, 
Treasurer,  and  Charles  T.  Aaronson,  Secretary.  In  April,  1892,  an  important  change  was  made  in 
the  purposes  of  the  organization.  The  constitution  was  revised,  all  the  bicycling  features  of  the 
club  were  expunged,  it  resigned  from  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen  and  changed  its  name 
from  “ The  Trenton  Wheelmen ” to  “The  Trenton  Club,”  and  the  purposes  of  the  organization 
were  changed  so  as  to  eliminate  the  bicycling  features  and  make  it  purely  a social  organization,  and 
it  has  so  remained,  although  nearly  all  of  the  members  are  still  enthusiastic  devotees  of  the  popular 
sport— wheeling. 

The  present  organization  of  “ The  Trenton  Club  ” is  as  follows  : President,  Gardner  H.  Cain; 
Vice  President,  Robert  V.  Whitehead  ; Treasurer,  Arthur  LI.  Wood  ; Secretary,  Walton  M.  Watson. 
Trustees — Gardner  H.  Cain,  Robert  V.  Whitehead,  Arthur  H.  Wood,  Alfred  N.  Barber,  Franklyn 
W.  Whitehead. 

The  members  (thirty-two  in  number)  are  all  well-known  young  business  and  professional  men 
of  this  city. 


The  Elks. 

Trenton  Lodge,  No.  105,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  was  instituted  November 
22d,  1888.  The  lodge  at  first  secured  quarters  in  Upclegrove  & Letts’  building,  Nos.  23  and  25 
North  Warren  street,  where  the  parlors  were  furnished  in  such  a manner  that  they  were  pronounced 
to  be  the  finest  in  the  State. 
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On  January  lltli,  1894,  the  lodge  moved  into  the  property  No.  38  West  State  street,  which 
they  had  purchased  and  fitted  up  for  their  accommodation. 

Ever  ready  to  assist  the  needy,  the  Elks  were  the  first  to  come  to  the  relief  of  the  victims  of  the 
Johnstown  calamity  ; 8100  was  subscribed  shortly  after  the  news  reached  the  city,  and  the  Elks 
immediately  formed  a relief  committee  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  subscriptions  and  receiving 
clothing.  A benefit  given  at  the  Opera  House  under  their  auspices  netted  over  $600,  and  a base- 
ball game,  also  arranged  by  them,  secured  $140  more  for  the  sufferers.  In  this  way  thousands  of 
dollars  and  a large  amount  of  clothing,  food  and  other  necessaries  were  collected. 

The  charter  members  of  the  lodge  were  Richard  A.  Donnelly,  Charles  Slee,  Welling  G.  Sickel, 
Ernest  C.  Stahl,  Francis  T.  O’Neill,  Harry  F.  Smith,  W.  FI.  Linburg,  Watson  F.  Van  Camp,  A.  E. 
Allen,  Chas.  H.  Young,  Fred.  F.  Katzenbach,  Horace  Biddle,  Jos.  B.  Shaw,  John  Hart  Brewer, 
Elijah  Mountford,  Daniel  J.  Bechtel,  Manuel  Kline,  Chas.  Y.  Bamford,  W.  B.  Johnston,  A.  C.  I). 
Wilson,  Henry  F.  Cook,  Frank  N.  Roberts,  William  Richey,  S.  T.  J.  Byam,  Fred.  Duggan,  T.  II. 
Parry,  Harry  C.  Taylor,  Chas.  A.  Reid,  J.  B.  Cox,  T.  N.  Conrad,  S.  J.  Jackson,  J.  S.  Cleaver, 
II.  M.  Casper,  C.  T.  Sutphin,  Edwin  Fitzgeorge,  M.  T.  Laird,  Augustus  La  Rue,  A.  J.  Cahill, 
Felix  M.  O’Neill,  Wm.  Henry  Koons,  Jno.  F.  Speeler,  H.  A.  Donnelly,  .Jno.  II.  Heil,  E.  I).  Boyd, 
Jno.  C.  Owens,  Walter  Lenox,  A.  R.  Kuser,  W.  S.  Cadwallader,  H.  O.  Stewart,  E.  F.  Hooper, 
Jas.  McDonald,  W.  B.  Davis,  John  Rellstab,  Eekford  Moore. 

The  first  officers  of  the  lodge  were  as  follows  : Exalted  Ruler,  Richard  A.  Donnelly  ; Esteemed 
Leading  Knight,  Charles  Slee  ; Esteemed  Loyal  Knight,  Welling  G.  Sickel ; Esteemed  Lecturing 
Knight,  E.  C.  Stahl  ; Secretary,  F.  T.  O’Neill  ; Treasurer,  11.  F.  Smith  ; Esquire,  H.  A.  Donnelly  ; 
Inner  Guard,  F.  N.  Roberts  ; Chaplain,  Elijah  Mountford  ; Trustee,  A.  E.  Allen  ; Finance  Com- 
mittee, W.  S.  Lenox,  Edwin  Fitzgeorge,  Manuel  Kline. 

The  membership  list  includes  many  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Trenton.  The  following  are  the 
officers  : Exalted  Ruler,  Wm.  Y.  Johnson  ; Secretary,  Edwin  Fitzgeorge ; Treasurer,  William 
Foster. 

The  Elks’  building  on  West  State  street  is  the  former  S.  K.  Wilson  mansion,  and  has  been 
remodeled  and  refurnished.  The  parlors  are  adorned  with  costly  pictures,  whilst  the  room  devoted 
to  the  lodge  meetings  is  of  particular  beauty.  During  the  winter  “Social  Sessions”  are  held,  when 
the  programme  includes,  as  a rule,  Trentonians  who  are  entertainers.  These  hours  of  festivity 
are  extremely  popular  features  of  local  life. 


The  Social  Turn-Verein. 

Upon  the  third  day  of  June,  1855,  the  Social  Turn-Verein  was  organized  in  the  old  Hoboies 
Hotel,  on  North  Warren  street.  Upon  that  occasion  twenty  Germans  signed  the  roll  : First  Speaker, 
Jacob  Angermuller  ; Secretary,  C.  Eccles  ; Treasurer,  P.  Scbimmell  ; First  Turnwart,  John  Boh- 
linger  ; Second  Turnwart,  M.  Straab,  and  Zeugwart,  Andrew  Metzler.  Of  those  who  signed  the 
first  roll  lint  four  remain  : Jacob  Klemmer,  John  Bohlinger,  Charles  Woerner  and  Andrew  Metzler. 

In  a few  months  the  society  removed  to  Keeler’s  Hall,  Broad  and  Hanover  streets,  and  soon 
enlarged  the  rules,  admitting  persons  of  other  nationalities  to  become  members.  In  1857,  the 
Turn-Verein  removed  to  a small  building  near  Lawrence  Farrell’s  store  on  North  Broad  street.  At 
this  period  athletics,  in  a small  way,  were  introduced,  and  about  1867  Professor  Louis 
Gerichten,  of  St.  Louis,  was  secured  as  athletic  instructor.  In  1868,  the  Turners  were 
located  in  Winter’s  Hall,  where  they  conceived  the  idea  of  having  a house  of  their  own.  The  old 
America  Hose  house  on  Montgomery  street  and  Peters  alley  was  secured,  and  fifty  members  appeared 
on  the  roll.  The  society  next  moved  to  “ Washington’s  Retreat,”  on  the  Assanpink  creek.  The 
athletic  instructors  at  this  time  were  Andrew  Metzler  and  Jacob  Klemmer.  The  growth  of  the 
society  necessitated  further  change,  and  Captain  John  Winter  and  Christopher  Wentz  were 
appointed  a House  Committee.  In  the  fall  of  1871  they  purchased  the  old  Turner  Hall  property 
on  South  Broad  street  from  Peter  Crozer  for  $10,000.  In  1873,  the  old  Turner  Hall  was  com- 
pleted and  the  Turners  were  at  last  established  in  a fine  new  home.  The  old  building  cost  $5,000. 
The  new  Turner  Hall,  the  most  notable  building  on  Broad  street  between  the  Assanpink  and  the 
Court  House,  and  one  of  the  finest  structures  in  the  city,  was  dedicated  October  19th,  1891.  The 
society  estimate  their  property  to  be  worth  to-day  at  least  $60,000. 
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Among  the  young  men  belonging  to  the  Turners  are  many  prominent  athletes  who  have  made 
some  excellent  records,  both  here  and  elsewhere.  The  exhibition  which  the  Turners’  class  gives  to 
the  public  at  various  times  is  highly  interesting.  The  Turners  started  a rifle  corps  in  1877  under 
command  of  Colonel  E.  C.  Stahl,  but  sufficient  interest  was  not  taken  in  it  and  it  dropped  out  of 
existence  before  very  long.  What  was  known  as  a theater  section  was  another  flourishing  feature 
for  a time,  in  which  Colonel  Stahl’s  services  were  valuable.  Police  Justice  Coutier  was  First  Speaker 
previous  to  Mr.  Blunck.  Many  prominent  citizens  are  included  among  the  members.  Following- 
are  the  present  officers  : First  Speaker,  Henry  C.  Blunck  ; Second  Speaker,  Louis  Zahles  ; First 
Turnwart,  Henry  Clark  ; Second  Turnwart,  Al.  Vialkovitch  ; Financial  Secretary,  Win.  A. 
Klemann  ; Recording  Secretary,  F.  H.  Endebrock  ; Treasurer,  A.  C.  Hammer  ; Zeugwart,  Edward 
Metzler  ; Trustees,  E.  C.  Stahl,  Chas.  J.  Woerner  and  Wm.  Zanger. 


The  Young  Men’s  Republican  Association. 

The  Young  Men’s  Republican  Association  grew  out  of  a movement  started  by  John  C.  Owens 
and  Henry  F.  Smith,  which,  in  the  days  of  unassociated  Republicans  in  Trenton,  had  for  its  objects 
“the  perfecting  of  a representative  organization  of  the  Republicans  of  the  city  of  Trenton,  providing 
a place  for  them  to  hold  meetings  and  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  and  stimulating  greater  interest 
in  politics.”  The  first  general  meeting,  by  virtue  of  a call  of  thirty-nine  signatures,  was  held  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  rooms,  in  the  building  now  occupied  by  S.  P.  Dunham  & Co.  At  this 
preliminary  meeting  a Committee  on  Constitution  was  appointed,  consisting  of  William  B.  Allen, 
Joseph  R.  Gilkyson,  C.  Albert  Brewer,  William  Richey,  John  C.  Owens.  At  the  meeting  to 
organize,  William  H.  Skirm  was  unanimously  elected  President ; Joseph  R.  Gilkyson,  First  Vice 
President ; Thomas  S.  Chambers,  Second  Vice  President ; John  C.  Owens,  Secretary  ; C.  A.  Brewer, 
Assistant  Secretary  ; Alburtus  E.  Allen,  Treasurer  ; William  B.  Allen,  Henry  F.  Smith,  Walter  S. 
Lenox,  William  A.  MacCrellish,  William  S.  Covert,  Trustees  ; H.  F.  Baker,  Joseph  M.  Mongar, 
Charles  A.  May,  Membership  Committee ; F.  C.  Griffith,  C.  A.  Brewer,  Joseph  It.  Gilkyson, 
Samuel  J.  Jackson,  Charles  D.  Waters,  Auditing  Committee.  The  name  decided  upon  at  this 
time  was  “The  Young  Men’s  Republican  Association  of  the  City  of  Trenton.”  The  second 
meeting  (adjourned)  was  upon  the  twentieth  of  February,  1883,  when  the  Room  Committee’s 
report,  recommending  the  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Dippolt  Building  at  $250  per  annum,  was  adopted. 
The  association  remained  in  this  building  until  they  removed  to  their  present  East  Hanover  street 
edifice.  At  a meeting  held  July  15th,  1884,  a new  constitution  was  adopted. 

This  association  was  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  bringing  about  the  change  in  municipal 
government,  by  the  Republican  successes  of  April,  1886,  followed  by  the  “sweep”  of  1887.  In 
April,  1887,  occurred  the  great  “sweep,”  and  a reception  to  Mayor-elect  Frank  A.  Magowan  was 
held,  inaugurating  this  system  of  recognition  of  the  successful  candidate.  The  rooms  were  opened 
alike  to  Democrats  and  Republicans,  and  were  beautifully  decorated  with  palms,  flags  and  plants. 
Two  hundred  members  and  guests  were  present,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  Democratic 
leaders.  Speeches  were  made  and  general  good  feeling  prevailed.  This  was  the  first  Republican 
Mayor  elected  in  Trenton  in  twenty-six  years.  His  majority  was  1,018. 

In  1891,  at  a meeting  held  October  27th,  William  LI.  Skirm,  of  the  Committee  on  Club  House, 
reported  “that  the  Dunn  property,  No.  139  East  Hanover  street,  had  been  purchased  for  a few 
dollars  over  $9,500,”  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  association  indorse  the  action  of  the  committee, 
and  that  the  committee  proceed  with  the  matter  of  having  the  association  incorporated.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1891,  the  association  was  incorporated  under  the  act  of  March  27th,  1878.  At  this  time  the 
name  “Association”  was  stricken  out  for  that  of  “Club.”  The  money  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Dunn  property  was  temporarily  advanced  through  the  liberality  of  William  H.  Skirm,  and  a com- 
mittee to  solicit  subscriptions  was  appointed.  The  club  thereupon  issued  a series  of  $100  bonds  to 
be  used  in  paying  for  the  property.  The  house  was  furnished  by  subscription. 

Of  the  officers,  Frank  A.  Magowan  continued  in  .the  Presidency  until  January,  1893,  when 
William  S.  Hancock  was  elected  President ; John  Rellstab,  Vice  President ; C.  W.  Thompson, 
Secretary  ; Charles  P.  Brown,  Treasurer.  The  present  officers  of  the  club  are  the  four  above  men- 
tioned, who  have,  since  1893,  been  re-elected,  together  with  the  following  Trustees  : William  II. 
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Skinn,  Thomas  S.  Chambers,  Barker  Gum  mere,  John  W.  Cornell,  Alexander  C.  Yard,  Richard  P. 
Wilson,  Edward  S.  Parkinson. 

The  club-house  is  a three-story  brick,  with  a two-story  extension,  on  a lot  forty  feet  in  frontage. 
On  the  first  floor  are  the  parlor,  reading-room  and  janitor’s  quarters.  On  the  second  floor  are  the 
bath-room,  billiard-room  and  game-room.  On  the  third  floor  are  Trustee  and  committee-rooms. 

The  rooms  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  from  an  artistic  standpoint.  The  large,  tiled 
vestibule,  with  side  medallions  of  Lincoln  and  Grant,  and  a Mosaic  floor  containing  “ R.  C.”  in 
stone,  leads  through  cherry  doors,  with  plate  glass  and  monogram  thereon,  to  a wide  ball.  To 
the  left  are  the  parlors,  furnished  in  white  and  gold,  the  walls  being  adorned  with  portraits  of 
Blaine,  Davton,  the  elder;  Lincoln,  Washington  (after  Houdon),  Grant  and  Sewell.  A band- 
colored  print  of  “ Clay  Addressing  the  Senate”  and  a reproduction  of  the  celebrated  painting 
“Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware”  are  also  attractive  features.  This  room  is  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity and  gas.  In  the  angles  of  the  ceiling  panels  are  the  heads  of  Logan,  Hancock,  Farragut, 
Sherman,  Washington,  Lincoln,  Grant  and  Garfield.  The  reading-room,  luxuriously  furnished,  is 
at  the  end  of  the  ball.  The  second  story  is  devoted  to  billiard  and  game-rooms,  whilst  the  com- 
mittee and  Trustees’  apartments  occupy  the  third  floor.  Bath  and  toilet-rooms  complete  the  mem- 
bers" portion  of  the  bouse.  The  janitor’s  apartments  are  in  the  rear  of  the  building.  A remarkable 
feature  of  the  life  of  the  club  is,  that  gambling  and  the  sale  of  any  kind  of  intoxicating  liquor  are 
positively  prohibited. 

The  club-house  is,  in  short,  one  of  the  finest  bouses  of  its  type  in  the  State  and  is  equipped 
with  taste  and  wisdom. 


Democratic  League. 

The  history  of  the  Young  Men’s  Democratic  League  may  lie  traced  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Democratic  Pioneer  Corps.  This  latter  association  dates  from  the  campaign  of  1872,  when  ex-Mayor 
Daniel  J.  Bechtel  first  planned  and  carried  into  effect  the  organization  of  the  corps.  It  is  still  in 
existence  under  the  leadership  of  Captain  Frank  Allaire,  and  has  grown  in  membership  from  six  to 
sixty-eight.  In  the  early  days  the  corps  met  in  the  Barnett  Building,  and  later  moved  to  the 
Shreve  Building. 

In  the  campaign  of  1886,  some  of  those  active  spirits  interested  in  the  corps,  proposed  a 
permanent  organization  of  the  Democracy.  As  a result,  the  Young  Men’s  Democratic  League,  with 
thirty-five  organizers,  was  instituted.  Its  membership  is  now  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  league 
met  in  the  corps-rooms,  in  the  Barnett  Building  and  in  the  Shreve  Building.  Upon  the  first  of 
April,  1890,  the  Democratic  League  occupied  the  Dolton  residence  on  North  Warren  street,  which 
lias  since  been  its  headquarters.  In  this  edifice  the  league,  which  is  a strong  and  influential  body 
of  the  city  Democracy,  has  an  enviable  location  and  home.  The  house  itself  is  well  adapted  for 
political  asseml >lages,  receptions  to  prominent  party  men  and  similar  purposes.  It  is  fitted  throughout 
in  a plain  and  substantial  manner.  The  league  has  accomplished  avast  amount  of  political  useful- 
ness. The  present  officers  of  the  Democratic  League  are  James  H.  Wilson,  President  ; Harry 
Provost,  Secretary  ; Harry  W.  Slack,  Treasurer. 

The  Mercer  County  Democracy. 

Pursuant  to  a call  inserted  in  the  “True  American,”  that  the  Democratic  voters  of  Mercer 
county  should  attend  a meeting  for  organization,  the  club  started  its  existence  upon  the  first  of 
September,  1891.  Among  those  instrumental  in  this  initiatory  movement  were  Peter  A.  McAulcy, 
Edward  Reading,  Patrick  Bruther  and  Philip  A.  Tallon.  Of  the  officers  for  temporary  organization 
we  find  the  Chairman  was  Samuel  Caminade,  and  Secretary,  Charles  Cassidy.  Upon  a permanent 
organization  there  were  elected  President,  John  Driest ; Vice  President,  George  Murphy  ; Recording 
Secretary,  William  Fitzgibbon ; Financial  Secretary,  Charles  Cassidy;  Treasurer,  James  Bruther. 
The  Governing  Committee  was  composed  of  Samuel  Caminade,  Edward  Reading,  Michael  McDade, 
Peter  A.  McAuley,  Thomas  Cahill,  Patrick  Bruther,  Thomas  Abbott,  John  Grimes,  Robert  Convery 
and  M.  A.  Smith.  The  present  officers  are  : President,  John  Driest ; Vice  President,  Edward 
Reading;  Recording  and  Financial  Secretary,  Frederick  H.  Endebrock,  Jr.;  Treasurer,  James 
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Bruther,  and  this  Governing  Committee  : Joseph  McEvoy,  Michael  Collins,  Thomas  Webb,  Patrick 
Diamond,  Edward  Maher,  Thomas  Henry,  Thomas  Abbott,  Michael  McDade,  Patrick  Bruther, 
H.  S.  Brennan. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  at  No.  19  Perry  street,  between  Broad  and  Warren,  on  the  south 
side,  which  place  is  still  the  headquarters  of  the  club. 

The  purposes  of  this  well-known  organization  are  political,  social  and  recreative.  The  qualities 
necessary  for  eligibility  are  that  a prospective  member  must  be  a white  male  person  of  good  standing 
and  character,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  a believer  in  and  supporter  of  Democratic  principles. 
The  club-house  is  a well-furnished,  commodious,  three-story  brick  building.  A basement  is  occu- 
pied by  a janitor.  The  first  floor  consists  of  one  room,  handsomely  furnished,  and  used  as  a parlor 
and  meeting-room.  The  second  floor  is  divided  into  three  apartments,  consisting  of  toilet,  reading 
and  consultation-rooms.  The  third  floor  is  a large,  furnished  room,  used  exclusively  for  games. 


The  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Club. 

For  a year  past  the  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Club  has  been  in  existence,  having  a membership 
of  about  thirty.  The  club-rooms  are  located  at  26  East  State  street,  and  are  furnished  with  much 
taste.  One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  club  is  the  library  and  reading-room,  which  with 
the  social  features  renders  membership  particularly  enjoyable.  The  following  are  the  officers  and 
committees  : President,  Samuel  Kahn  ; Vice  President,  Epli.  Fuld  ; Treasurer,  Abe  Seigel  ; Secre- 
tary, Jacob  Bermard  ; Financial  Secretary,  David  Mandel  ; Sergeant-at-Arms,  Dan  Block  ; House 
Committee,  E.  Fuld,  B.  Elting,  J.  Levy  ; Entertainment  Committee,  P.  Lazarus,  M.  Grumbacher, 
J.  Kahn;  Library  Committee,  M.  Fuld,  C.  Cohn,  J.  Bermard;  Membership  Committee,  D.  Block, 
H.  Frank. 

The  Catholic  Club. 

Upon  the  twenty -third  day  of  August,  1891,  the  corner-stone  of  the  “ Catholic  Club”  house 
was  laid.  This  handsome  structure  is  situated  upon  the  south  side  of  the  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  and  was  the  first  building  ever  erected  in  this  city  devoted  exclusively  to  the  social  purposes 
of  members  of  that  religious  organization. 

The  club-house  is  a spacious  building  of  the  same  style  of  architecture  as  the  church.  The 
walls  are  of  gray  stone,  the  Broad  street  facade  being  two  stories  in  height,  but  upon  Cooper  street 
three  stories  appear.  The  copings  and  window  arches  are  of  elaborately-carved  Indiana  limestone. 
No  woodwork  is  to  be  seen  on  the  exterior,  excepting  the  window  frames.  A wide  hall  leads  to  the 
spacious  parlor  and  library.  A broad  veranda  extends  around  the  library,  which  room,  devoted  to 
literary  pursuits,  contains  open  fireplaces,  with  mantels  of  Pompeian  brick  and  carved  oak.  A 
gymnasium,  well  equipped  in  every  particular,  occupies  the  lower  floor.  The  second  story  is 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a billiard-room,  which  opens  upon  another  broad  veranda.  Upon  this 
floor  is  a reading-room,  toilet  and  dressing  apartments.  Arcades  divide  these  rooms,  which  are 
all  elaborately  furnished,  making  the  entire  structure  one  of  the  finest  club-houses  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  State. 

Upon  the  day  of  the  corner-stone  laying,  the  Right  Reverend  Monsigneur  McDonnell,  of  Saint 
Patrick’s  Cathedral,  New  York  City,  officiated  in  the  stead  of  the  late  Bishop  Michael  J.  O’ Farrell. 
A parade  of  all  the  Catholic  societies  preceded  the  exercises.  The  Litany  was  chanted,  and  the 
choirs  of  the  Catholic  churches  rendered  the  “Gloria”  from  Mozart’s  Twelfth  Mass.  Addresses 
were  made  by  the  Rev.  Father  Hogan  and  Mayor  Daniel  J.  Bechtel. 

The  auspicious  corner-stone  service  was  fittingly  commemorated  in  the  dedication  of  the  build- 
ing, which  occurred  upon  the  tenth  of  November,  1892.  The  feature  of  this  ceremony  was  the 
address  of  John  J.  Cleary,  of  the  “Advertiser,”  to  Bishop  O’ Farrell.  Mr.  William  J.  Convery  was 
toastmaster. 

The  life  of  the  club  is  both  social  and  intellectual.  During  the  winter  and  particularly  upon 
“Ladies’  Nights”  the  Lyceum  Committee  arranges  for  lectures  upon  historical,  political  and  scien- 
tific subjects,  which  are  usually  delivered  by  prominent  Trentonians.  Indeed,  every  effort  is  made 
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that  this  dub  should  be  an  attractive  and  popular  feature  of  the  life  of  the  members  of  the  parish. 
The  success  of  the  venture  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  following  is  the  list  of  officers  of  the 
dub  as  at  present  constituted  : Rev.  Thaddeus  Hogan,  President ; John  J.  Cleary,  First  Vice 
President  ; Wm.  M.  Jamieson,  Second  Vice  President  ; Thomas  Durnan,  Recording  Secretary  ; 
Patrick  A.  Durnan,  Financial  Secretary;  Thomas  Campbell,  Treasurer;  F.  J.  Tams,  Librarian; 
Thomas  Dunon,  Assistant  Librarian.  The  Board  of  Governors  are  : Wm.  J.  Convery,  President; 
F.  W.  Keegan,  Secretary  ; F.  J.  Birt,  Daniel  Desmond,  Henry  McLaughlin,  William  T.  Waldron, 
Patrick  McKeever,  Henry  Crawford,  James  Newell. 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society. 

Upon  the  seventeenth  of  May,  in  the  city  of  Newark,  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  with 
becoming  ceremonies,  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary.  The  illustrious  record  of  a semi-centen- 
nial, during  which  time  its  large  and  priceless  collection  of  books  and  mementos  of  the  past  have 
been  secured,  and  its  publications  have  been  issued,  commenced  in  the  city  of  Trenton.  The  roll 
of  honor,  dated  the  twenty-seventh  of  February,  1845,  and  which  was  signed  in  the  State  Capitol, 
is  as  follows  : Joseph  P.  Bradley,  Newark  ; George  Clinton  Bush,  Trenton  ; Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan 
Cogswell,  New  Brunswick  ; Rev.  Ely  F.  Cooley,  Trenton  ; lit.  Rev.  George  Doane,  Burlington  ; 
Richard  S.  Field,  Princeton  ; Henry  W.  Green,  Trenton  ; Archer  Gifford,  Newark  ; Thomas  Gordon, 
Trenton  ; Edward  Harris,  Trenton  ; Samuel  R.  Hamilton,  Trenton  ; Charles  King,  Elizabeth  ; 
William  B.  Kinney,  Newark  ; Rev.  Aaron  A.  Marcellus,  Freehold  ; Rev.  Daniel  V.  McLean,  Free- 
hold : Rev.  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray,  Elizabeth  ; Cortlandt  Parker,  Newark  ; Rev.  Andrew  B.  Patterson, 
Princeton  ; Charles  L.  Pearson,  Trenton  ; Stacy  G.  Potts,  Trenton  ; Joseph  F.  Randolph,  Trenton  ; 
William  B.  Robeson,  Belvidere  ; Charles  C.  Stratton,  .Swedesborough  ; Dr.  Jonathan  J.  Spencer, 
Moorestown  ; William  A.  Whitehead,  Newark.  In  the  inception  of  the  society,  it  was  designed 
that  its  meetings  should  be  held  in  this  city,  and  that  its  collections  should  be  stored  in  the  State 
Capitol.  East  Jersey,  and  particularly  Newark,  being  more  interested  in  the  work  of  the  organiza- 
tion than  were  Trenton  and  West  Jersey,  the  society  soon  became  permanently  located  on  the 
banks  of  the  Passaic.  Since  then  it  has  grown  into  a most  influential  institution. 


Athletic  0 rga nizations. 

Trenton  in  athletics  formerly  occupied  a more  prominent  place  than  at  present.  A decade 
since  the  national  game  of  base-ball,  together  with  a cricket  club  largely  composed  of  English 
potterv  operatives,  were  phases  of  the  athletic  movement.  To-day,  however,  these  associations  are 
mere  memories.  The  college  and  professional  games  at  Princeton,  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
with  varied  attractions,  have  rendered  attempts  to  make  Trenton  a center  for  athletic  entertainments 
almost  futile.  Even  the  “Trades  Leagues”  were  a practical  failure.  The  last  noted  event  in  this 
citv  was  the  University  of  Pennsvlvania-Princeton  foot-ball  game,  when  the  Red  and  Blue  defeated 
the  Orange  and  Black,  on  the  Inter-State  Fair  grounds.  This  was  in  November,  1894.  Whether 
or  not  the  efforts  to  make  Trenton  the  meeting  place  between  rival  teams  will  succeed  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  athletic  amusements  which  have  the  strongest  hold  upon  the  city  are  cycling  and  canoe- 
ing. The  latter  is  especially  prominent,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  Delaware  river,  with  its  near- 
by “Falls,”  rapids  and  smooth,  wide  intervening  channel.  The  rapid-transit  facilities  to  boat- 
houses are  also  worthy  of  particular  mention,  whilst  the  low-lying  banks  of  the  river  afford  facilities 
for  the  easy  and  cheap  erection  of  club-houses. 

Canoe  Clubs. 

Canoeing  on  the  Delaware  river  owes  its  origin  to  the  late  William  M.  Carter  and  Samuel  G.  Fur- 
man, who  first  paddled  their  craft  through  Trenton  Falls  in  1876.  For  a long  time  they  followed 
this  diversion,  practically  alone,  and  it  was  not  until  1884  that  the  Trenton  Canoe  Club  came  into 
existence.  Its  founders  were  William  M.  Carter,  Robert  G.  Lucas,  Frederick  F.  C.  Woodward, 
Frank  W.  Sigler  and  John  A.  Gallavan,  and  from  this  first  organization  the  history  of  the  present 
canoe  clubs  may  be  traced.  Within  the  next  few  years  “unattached”  canoeists  were  to  be  found 
upon  the  river,  but  the  social  aspects  of  the  sport  soon  led  to  more  effective  organization.  The  many 
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advantages  of  the  Delaware  for  this  sport  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Park  Island  Canoeing  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  incorporated  July  22d,  1889,  with  the  following  Trustees  : Edward  D.  Anderson, 
Ellsworth  E.  Booz,  Henry  C.  Buchanan,  J.  Wallace  Hoff  and  Fred.  F.  C.  Woodward.  The  President 


Park-  Island  Camp. 


was  William  M.  Carter,  and  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  William  C.  Lawrence.  The  object  of  the 
association  is  the  development  and  cultivation  of  manly  sports.  During  the  summer  of  1889, 
White’s,  now  Park  Island  was  purchased,  and  upon  its  southern  extremity  a handsome  club-house, 


Wah-vvah-tay-see.” 


replete  with  modern  conveniences,  has  been  erected,  which  was  opened  upon  the  first  of  August,  1891. 
In  the  spring  of  1890,  the  famous  Canadian  war  canoe  “ Wah-wah-tay-see  ” was  launched  upon  the 
Delaware  river, 
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The  Algonquin  Club  House,  erected  at  a cost  of  $3,000,  situated  on  the  proposed  River  Drive, 
between  Cadwalader  Place  and  the  Delaware,  was  opened  in  December,  1892.  This  club  occupies 
one  of  tin1  most  complete  houses  on  the  river,  and  the  club  enjoys  a representative  membership. 

At  the  present  time  the  following  canoe  clubs  are  organized  : Park  Island  Canoeing  Associa- 
tion— .T.  1>.  Agnew,  President ; R.  C.  Lucas,  Vice  President ; William  C.  Lawrence,  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Hiawatha  Canoe  Club — Frank  W.  Allaire,  Commodore;  Albert  I.  Hattersley,  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Algonquin  Canoe  Club — Fred.  B.  Yard,  Commodore ; William  Kirkbride,  Vice  Commodore ; 
E.  C.  Hill,  Purser. 


The  Trenton  Field  Club. 

In  athletic  life  on  shore,  the  Trenton  Field  Club  was  organized  in  June,  1892.  Its  grounds  are 
located  near  West  State  street,  next  to  the  property  of  Isaac  G.  Richey,  Esquire.  The  club-house 
is  a small  but  well-arranged  building,  overlooking  the  base-ball  field  and  the  tennis  courts.  Of  the 
Field  Club  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  the  most  exclusive  organization  of  its  type  in  the  city,  and  its 
list  of  members  embraces  the  names  of  the  most  fashionable  people  of  the  city.  Its  officers  are : 
President,  Frank  0.  Briggs  ; Vice  President,  Charles  S.  Van  Syekel ; Secretary,  Charles  E.  Gum- 
mere  ; Treasurer,  Winthrop  Slade. 

The  Catholic  Young  Men’s  Association. 

The  Catholic  Young  Men’s  Association  of  Saint  Mary’s  Cathedral  Parish  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Catholic  societies  in  Trenton.  It  was  first  organized  in  1873,  under  the  name  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Catholic  Lyceum.  It  was  not  then  a parish  organization,  its  membership  being  made  up  irrespective 
of  parish  lines.  Subsequently  the  name  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Young  Men’s  Catholic  Associa- 
tion, and  again  to  the  Catholic  Young  Men’s  Association,  to  avoid  the  confusion  of  having  the  same 
initials  as  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  The  objects  of  the  association  have  been  and 
are  the  intellectual  and  moral  advancement  of  its  members.  There  is  at  present  a membership  of 
about  fifty.  The  rooms  of  the  society  are  located  at  22  East  State  street,  and  are  nicely  furnished. 
There  is  a library  of  about  one  thousand  volumes,  many  of  which  were  presented  by  the  late  Bishop 
O’ Farrell.  The  association  has  numbered  among  its  membership  many  of  the  leading  Catholics  of 
Trenton. 

The  present  officers  are  : President,  John  P.  Dullard ; Vice  President,  James  Mooney,  Jr.  ; 
Recording  Secretary  Michael  Sweeney  ; Financial  Secretary,  John  K.  Cody ; Treasurer,  P.  .J. 
Clancy.  The  pastor  of  Saint  Mary’s  Cathedral  has  always  been  ex-officio  President. 


The  Mercer  County  Wheelmen. 

The  Mercer  County  Wheelmen  were  organized  on  November  13th,  1889,  with  twenty-five 
members.  The  first  officers  were  Charles  Perrine,  President ; Harry  D.  Leavitt,  Vice  President ; 
James  C.  Tattersall,  Secretary.  The  club  first  had  rooms  on  South  Warren  street,  but  the  member- 
ship soon  increased  and  they  removed  to  a spacious  house  at  110  West  Front  street.  This  was 
followed  by  another  move  in  1893  to  128  North  Warren  street,  where  they  remained  until  1894, 
when  the  membership  had  reached  the  three-hundred  mark  and  they  secured  the  house  at  219  East 
State  street,  which  is  adapted  in  every  way  to  a wheelmen’s  quarters.  This  house  has  been  famous 
as  the  headquarters  of  the  Lochiel  Club,  now  disbanded,  which  met  there  for  a number  of  years. 
The  building  is  the  old  Wilkinson  property.  Handsomely  furnished  throughout,  the  establishment 
is  sustained  without  gambling  or  a buffet,  and  is  in  every  respect  a model  club-house. 

The  present  officers  of  the  club  are  : President,  Postmaster  Frank  H.  Lalor  ; Vice  President, 
Louis  Fisher  ; Treasurer,  E.  Frank  Cabezola  ; Financial  Secretary,  Elmer  S.  Applegate  ; Recording 
Secretary,  Frederick  Barlow  ; Captain,  Thomas  W.  Obert ; Board  of  Directors,  Howard  S.  Titus, 
James  G.  Lee,  Robert  V.  W hitehead,  George  C.  Shick.  The  club  now  numbers  three  hundred  and 
thirty  members,  among  them  some  of  Trenton’s  leading  citizens. 
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The  Potters’  Club. 

The  commodious  club-house  of  the  Potters’  National  Union  of  America  is  located  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Perry  street,  Clinton  and  Lincoln  avenues.  The  building  was  purchased  by  the  potters 
May  8th,  1893,  from  George  N.  Packer  for  $11,000,  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  April  18th, 
1889,  which  was  the  first  law  ever  placed  upon  the  statute-books  of  New  Jersey  under  which  labor 
organizations  could  hold  property.  The  club-house  was  formally  opened  with  a banquet,  musical 
exercises  and  other  festivities.  The  first  floor  contains  double  parlors  and  in  the  rear  are  committee 
and  reading-rooms.  A piano  adorns  the  parlors,  which  are  handsomely  furnished.  On  the  second 
floor  are  meeting-rooms  and  bath-room,  and  on  the  third  floor  are  pool  and  billiard  tables.  Lectures 
upon  industrial  and  social  subjects  are  given  from  time  to  time,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  club-house 
has  been  a decided  success.  It  is  situated  upon  the  edge  of  that  portion  of  Trenton  known  as  the 
“Staffordshire  of  America,”  and  the  hum  of  near-by  traffic  indicates  the  presence  of  thousands  of 
skilled  and  intelligent  operatives.  At  their  annual  election  in  July,  1895,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  : President,  Andrew  Blackford  ; Vice  President,  E.  .J.  Whitehead  ; Recording  Secre- 
tary, Thomas  B.  Dennis  ; Financial  Secretary,  W.  Sanford  ; Treasurer,  John  D.  McCormick. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


SECRET  SOCIETIES,  ORDERS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Trenton  a Great  Center  in  the  Work  of  Secret  Societies — A Brief  Review  of  tiie 
History  of  the  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Red  Men,  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Eagle,  Junior  Order  American  Mechanics  and  Other  Bodies — The  Roman 
Catholic  Societies — The  Temperance  Societies. 


THE  number  and  character  of  her  secret  societies,  orders  and  organizations  Trenton 
occupies  a distinctive  position.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  fraternal  spirit,  particularly 
since  the  Rebellion,  has  Been  exemplified  in  a remarkable  manner  within  the  past 
few  years.  There  is  scarcely  a man  in  Trenton  who  has  attained  his  majority  who 
is  not  a member  of  an  organization  of  some  character,  lie  it  social,  ecclesiastical, 
political  or  secret.  The  town  lias  the  reputation  throughout  the  United  States  of 
being  one  of  the  great  centers  of  organizations,  particularly  those  of  a secret  nature. 
The  early  introduction  of  the  Masonic  order  and  the  Odd  Fellows  shows  that  this 
spirit  was  rife  in  the  city  when  Trenton  was  little  more  than  a village.  Statistics 
show  that  if  the  present  rate  of  membership  increases  that  Trenton,  in  proportion  to 
her  population,  will  soon  rank  among  the  first  cities  of  the  Union  in  this  matter.  A cursory  review 
of  this  phase  of  municipal  life  is  herewith  given. 

The  introduction  of  Free  Masonry  in  New  Jersey  was  upon  the  fifth  of  June,  1730,  when  a dis- 
pensation was  granted  to  a Provincial  Grand  Master  of  New  Jersey.  Daniel  Coxe  was  the  first 
appointed  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  Masons  in  the  New  World. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  New  Jersey  of  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  was  instituted  by  a 
charter  from  England,  December  18th,  1786,  and  meets  annually  in  Trenton.  The  Hon.  David 
Brearly,  Esquire,  Chief  Justice  of  New  Jersey,  was  elected  Worshipful  Master  ; Hon.  Robert  Lettis 
Hooper,  Vice  President  of  New  Jersey,  Deputy  Grand  Master  ; William  Leddle,  Esquire,  late  High 
Sheriff  of  Morris  county,  Senior  Grand  Warden  ; Daniel  Marsh,  Esquire,  Representative  in  the 
Assembly  of  New  Jersey,  Junior  Grand  Warden  ; John  Noble  Cumming,  Esquire,  late  Colonel  in 
the  Army  of  the  United  States,  Grand  Secretary  ; Maskell  Ewing,  .Jr.,  Esquire,  Clerk  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  New  Jersey,  Deputy  Grand  Secretary  ; Joshua  Corson,  Esquire,  High  Sheriff  of 
Hunterdon  county,  Grand  Treasurer.  In  the  next  year  Trenton  Lodge,  No.  5,  was  chartered, 
being  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  in  1826.  Those  to  whom  the  act  of  incorporation  was  granted 
were  Thomas  L.  Woodruff,  Charles  Burroughs,  Zachariah  Rossell,  John  Mershon  and  William  Nor- 
wood. From  No.  5 have  sprung  all  the  other  lodges  in  this  city. 

The  other  Masonic  lodges  in  this  city  are  Mercer,  No.  50,  whose  warrant  was  issued  January 
13th,  1858  ; Ashlar,  No.  76,  chartered  January  18th,  1866,  and  incorporated  on  the  thirteenth  of 
the  following  March  ; Column  Lodge,  No.  120,  instituted  April  13th,  1871  ; Fraternal  Lodge,  No. 
139,  organized  April  27th,  1874  ; Mercer  Lodge  of  Perfection,  A.  and  A.  Rite,  institufed  April  23d, 
1863  ; Mercer  Council  of  Princes  of  Jerusalem,  A.  and  A.  Rite,  instituted  May  19th,  1864  ; Trenton 
Chapter,  Rose  Croix,  instituted  April  17th,  1868 ; Three-Times-Three  Chapter,  No.  5,  Royal  Arch 
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Masons,  chartered  June  15th,  1858  ; Gebal  Council,  No.  3,  Royal  and  Select  Masters,  organized 
under  a dispensation  from  the  Grand  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  March  16th,  1860 ; Palestine  Com- 
mandery,  No.  4,  Knights  Templar,  chartered  September  11th,  1862. 

The  Masonic  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Association  was  organized  December  5th,  1873,  and  the 
Masonic  Hall  Association,  incorporated  March  12th,  1884,  with  a capital  stock  of  $100,000,  are 
other  phases  of  Masonic  life  in  this  city. 

The  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  was  transplanted  from  London  soil  to  America  in  1819. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  was  instituted  in  the  old  Masonic 
Hall,  in  Front  street,  on  the  third  of  August,  1833,  by  Thomas  Wildey,  the  founder  of  the  order 
in  this  country,  and  at  that  time  the  Grand  Sire  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States. 

The  parent  lodge  in  this  city,  known  as  Trenton,  No.  3,  was  instituted  August  3d,  1833. 
After  various  vicissitudes  the  lodge  is  now  in  a strong  position.  The  other  lodges  in  this  city  are 
Concordia,  No.  4,  instituted  December  17th,  1833,  which  for  some  years  owned  Concordia  Hall, 
33  West  State  street ; Mercer,  No.  34,  instituted  February  5th,  1846  ; South  Trenton,  No.  36, 
instituted  February  5th,  1846;  Schiller,  No.  80,  instituted  August  3d,  1848;  Cherusker,  No.  151, 
instituted  1870;  Fred.  D.  Stuart,  No.  154,  instituted  December  19th,  1870;  Home,  No.  211, 
instituted  August  30th,  1887  ; Meni,  No.  217. 

The  Grand  Encampment,  I.  O.  O.  F. , of  New  Jersey,  wras  instituted  by  John  H.  Kennedy, 
Grand  Sire,  September  19th,  1843.  Trenton  Encampment,  No.  2,  was  instituted  October  2d,  1837. 
South  Trenton  Encampment,  No.  40,  was  instituted  April  6th,  1869. 

Ruth  Rebekah,  No  9 ; Canton  Capital  City,  No.  3 ; Patriarchs  Militant,  are  other  Odd  Fellow 
organizations.  There  is  also  an  Odd  Fellows’  Funeral  Aid  Association  and  a City  Traveling  Relief 
Committee  in  this  order. 

In  1864,  the  Knights  of  Pythias  were  organized  in  Washington.  The  lodges  in  this  city  are 
Spartacus,  No.  10,  organized  April  9th,  1868  ; Hamilton,  No.  91,  organized  November  5th,  1873  ; 
Pythias,  No.  61,  organized  August  15th,  1871  ; Trenton,  No.  60,  organized  March  10th,  1871,  and 
Excelsior  Division,  No.  11,  U.  R,  K.  of  P.,  organized  June  21st,  1886. 

The  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men  was  introduced  into  Trenton  by  the  forming  of  Moax,  No.  5, 
on  the  first  of  September,  1851.  The  remaining  Red  Men  tribes  in  this  city  are  the  Uncas,  No.  102  ; 
Assanpink,  No.  86;  Iroquois,  No.  93;  Onas,  No.  108;  Onalaska,  No.  115,  and  Indianola  Council, 
No.  7,  Degree  of  Pocahontas. 

The  American  Protestant  Association  is  represented  by  John  Calvin  Lodge,  No.  14,  and  James 
A.  Garfield  Lodge,  No.  17. 

The  Knights  of  the  Golden  Eagle  were  introduced  by  Trenton  Castle,  No.  7,  since  which  time 
Mercer  Castle,  No.  23  ; Capital  Castle,  No.  28  ; Star  of  Bethlehem,  No.  68  (German),  and  Eyrie 
Castle,  No.  69,  have  been  organized.  Neil  Burgess  Commandery,  No.  9,  and  Mercer  Commandery, 
No.  6,  of  Company  A,  Third  Battalion,  are  of  the  military  branch.  There  is  also  Laurel  Temple, 
No.  3,  Ladies  of  the  Golden  Eagle. 

The  Junior  Order  of  United  American  Mechanics  is  represented  by  various  councils  in  this  city. 
Enterprise,  No.  6,  organized  October  9th,  1868,  marks  the  initial  movement.  The  other  councils 
are  Mercer,  No.  50 ; Commodore  Perry,  No.  80  ; Nathan  Hale,  No.  89  ; Trenton,  No.  90  ; Century, 
No.  100;  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  No.  143;  United  States,  No.  146;  Pride  of  Trenton  Council, 
Daughters  of  Liberty  ; Capital  City,  No.  20  ; Mizpah,  No.  26,  and  Pride  of  Nathan  Hale  Council, 
No.  29. 

The  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America  has  the  following  Washington  camps  in  this  city  : No.  6, 
No.  7,  No.  14,  No.  17. 

The  Knights  of  Saint  John  and  Malta  are  respresented  by  the  Ccenr  de  Lion  Encampment,  No. 
16,  with  which  there  is  a drill  corps. 

The  Sons  of  Saint  George  have  a District  Lodge  of  Mercer  county,  The  lodges  in  Trenton  are 
Chatham,  No.  136  ; Royal  Oak,  No.  36  ; Sir  Charles  Napier,  No.  33  ; Victoria,  No.  1,  I.  O. 
Daughters  of  Saint  George. 

The  National  Union  in  Trenton  has  four  councils,  Trenton,  No.  346  ; Mercer,  No.  404  ; John 
A.  Roebling,  No.  505  ; Monument,  No.  550. 

Among  other  secret  societies  represented  in  this  city  are  the  Royal  Arcanum,  Ancient  Order 
of  Shepherds,  Ancient  Order  United  Workmen,  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  Brotherhood  of  the 
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Union,  Order  of  Chosen  Friends,  Order  of  the  Golden  Chain,  Sexennial  League,  Theatrical 
Mechanics’  Association  and  Improved  Order  of  Heptasophs. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  was  instituted  in  Trenton  upon  the  thirty-first  of  October, 
1867.  The  lirst  post  erected  was  Bayard,  No.  8.  The  petitioners  for  this  post  were  James  S. 
Niger,  Francis  C.  Roberson,  William  \V.  L.  Phillips,  John  W.  Brown,  James  Id.  Comings,  Gabriel 
Ten  Brocck,  Abram  G.  Staats,  Edward  M.  Anderson,  John  H.  Allen,  Edgar  Whittaker.  In  honor 
of  a distinguished  soldier,  Aaron  Wilkes  Post,  No.  23,  has  since  been  organized. 

There  are  two  camps  of  Sons  of  Veterans,  Ferd.  V.  Dayton,  No.  5,  and  General  Richard  A. 
Donnelly,  No.  21,  with  the  Aaron  Wilkes  Women’s  Relief  Corps,  No.  7. 

The  labor  organizations  in  Trenton  are  represented  by  the  Potters’  National  Union  of  America, 
Throwers’  and  Handlers’  Association,  Jiggermen’s  Association,  Sanitary  Pressers’  Protective  Asso- 
ciation, all  representing  various  phases  of  the  pottery  industry.  There  are  also  Trenton  Lodge,  No. 
38,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  ; Washington  A.  Roebling  Lodge,  No.  373,  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  ; Trenton  Lodge,  No.  253,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  ; Trenton 
Typographical  Union,  No.  71,  and  the  Bricklayers’  and  Plasterers’  Association. 

The  political  organizations  of  the  city  include  the  Democratic  League,  Republican  Club,  Ger- 
mania Republican  Club,  James  Fury  Democratic  Association,  Sixth  Ward  Republican  Association, 
Fourth  Ward  Republican  Club,  Chambersburg  Republican  League,  Seventh  Ward  Republican  Club, 
Mercer  County  Democratic  Club. 

The  Saint  Patrick’s  Alliance  of  America,  which  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  a Roman  Catholic 
society,  but  which  is  an  organization  of  men  of  Irish  birth  or  parentage,  lias  in  Trenton  Branches  1, 
2,  4,  5,  under  the  supervision  of  District  No.  7. 

Of  the  Roman  Catholic  societies,  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  organized  in  Trenton  in 
1871,  has  in  this  city  live  divisions  under  the  County  Board.  The  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 
sustains  a Particular  Council  with  Saint  Mary’s  Conference,  Saint  John’s  Conference  (Sacred  Heart 
parish),  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes’  Conference  and  Saint  Joseph’s  Conference.  The  Catholic  Benevolent 
Legion  is  represented  by  Father  Mackin  Council,  No.  76  ; Very  Rev.  Anthony  Smith  Council,  No. 
287  ; Father  Otto  Keegan  Council,  No.  350.  Of  the  beneficial  societies  there  are  Saint  Anthony’s, 
Saint  Joseph’s,  Saint  Francis,  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  (Slavish)  and  Bavarian.  Of  the  temperance 
organizations  there  are  the  Young  Men’s  Total  Abstinence  League,  with  cadets,  and  the  Annunciation 
(women’s)  Society.  Among  the  remaining  organizations  in  the  city  are  the  Catholic  Young  Men’s 
Association  of  Saint  Mary’s  Cathedral,  Saint  Joseph’s  Lyceum,  Saint  Mary’s  Cadets,  Saint  Francis 
Pioneer  Corps,  Holy  Cross  Society,  Saint  Florian  Military  Society  and  Saint  Stanislaus  Society. 

Among  the  social  organizations  are  the  Broadway  Club,  Tuscarora  Club,  Delaware  Club,  Eclectic 
Club,  F.  L.  Nitz  Club,  In  and  Out  Club,  Millham  Club,  A.  L.  Weldy  Association  and  the  Capital 
Club,  the  latter  being  a leading  organization  of  Afro-Americans. 

The  temperance  organizations  in  the  city  of  Trenton  cluster  largely  about  the  work  of  the 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  No.  1,  which  was  organized  in  November,  1876.  Since 
that  time  three  other  branches  have  been  instituted.  The  work  which  has  been  done  in  this  con- 
nection has  been  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  city,  not  only  in  the  specific  object  of  the  Union,  but 
likewise  in  various  charities.  The  Union  Library  and  meeting-rooms  are  the  monuments  which  have 
been  raised  in  this  cause. 

Around  the  name  of  Henry  B.  Howell,  who  with  inflexible  determination  has  always  fought 
valiantly  under  a Temperance  banner,  the  early  history  of  the  temperance  movement  in  Trenton  is 
inscribed.  The  editor  of  the  “Reformer”  for  five  years,  Mr.  Howell  urged  in  the  early  fifties  a 
cause  which  was  then  unpopular.  In  1844,  Mercer  Division  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  a secret 
beneficial  order,  paved  the  way  for  later  efforts.  On  March  18th,  1851,  Excelsior  Division,  No.  4, 
was  organized,  which  included  on  its  roll  of  members  the  most  prominent  Trentonians  of  the  period. 
From  the  Excelsior  Division  grew  the  “Reformer”  and  the  “New  Jersey  Temperance  Advocate,” 
and  for  many  years  it  was  an  active  organization. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  temperance  movement  in  Trenton  has  grown  slowly,  but  none  the 
less  surely.  Those  interested  in  the  work  have  taken  up  other  philanthropic  lines,  and  these,  in 
connection  with  the  temperance  cause  per  se,  have  now  the  sympathy  of  the  liberal  portion  of  the 
community. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


THE  PRESS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  TRENTON. 


The  Pioneers — The  Later  Papers  and  their  Editors — The  Development  of  the  Local 

Press — The  Newspapers  of  To-Day. 


PON  the  fourth  of  March,  1778,  the  first  newspaper  published  in  the  State,  Isaac 
Collins’  “New  Jersey  Gazette,”  was  removed  to  Trenton.  The  journal  had  been 
established  in  Burlington  City  during  the  previous  December.  The  printing  office 
was  located  on  the  corner  of  State  and  Broad  streets — the  Park  Row  of  this  city — 
and  whilst  there  located  the  “Gazette”  enjoyed  official  patronage,  and  was  in  fact 
the  mouthpiece  of  William  Livingston,  the  patriot  Governor  of  the  Revolution. 
Owing  to  insufficient  patronage  the  paper  was  discontinued  in  November,  1786. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1787,  the  “Federal  Post  or  the  Trenton  Weekly 
Mercury”  was  first  issued  on  Warren  street,  nearly  opposite  Saint  Michael’s 
Church.  In  consequence  of  a scarcity  of  paper  in  October,  1788,  its  size  was 
reduced,  and  it  was  issued  semi-weekly.  It  later  became  a weekly,  and  soon  thereafter  its  career 
was  terminated. 

From  the  contributions  of  the  late  John  0.  Raum,  the  following  outline  has  been  abridged  : 

The  “ True  American  ” began  its  career  in  March,  1801,  being  issued  by  Matthias  Day  and 
Jacob  Mann.  Upon  the  entrance  into  the  partnership  of  ex-Senator  James  J.  Wilson,  Mr.  Day 
retired,  and  in  1803  Mr.  Mann  also  dissolved  his  connection  with  the  firm,  and  until  1811  the 
paper  was  published  by  Wilson  & Blackwell.  Mr.  Wilson  then  continued  the  paper  until  his 
death.  After  other  changes  in  ownership  the  “ True  American  ” was  purchased  by  George  Sherman, 
of  the  “State  Gazette,”  and  was  discontinued.  Within  a short  time  the  paper  was  again  issued,  and 
after  various  changes  passed  into  the  hands  of  Morris  R.  Hamilton,  now  State  Librarian.  In  1852, 
the  “ True  American  ” became  the  property  of  ex-Judge  David  Naar,  with  Franklin  S.  Mills  as 
associate  editor.  In  1866,  it  was  purchased  by  Moses  D.  Naar,  Joshua  S.  Day  and  Joseph  L.  Naar, 
who  issued  it  from  the  corner  of  State  and  Broad  streets.  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Naar  subsequently  became 
the  owner,  and  under  his  editorship  the  journal  lias  been  issued  from  the  corner  of  State  and  Broad 
streets,  in  the  Lincoln  Building,  and  from  its  present  thoroughly-equipped  office  on  North  Warren 
street.  Under  Mr.  Naar  the  paper  has  become  metropolitan  in  its  features. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1821,  by  ex-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  Stacy  G.  Potts  and  Joseph 
Justice,  State  Printer,  to  publish  a religious  and  literary  paper.  This  was  the  “Emporium.”  Its 
publication  office  was  on  North  Warren  street,  opposite  West  Hanover.  It  was  continued  as  a 
literary  paper  until  1827,  when  it  took  sides  with  the  administration,  and  came  out  as  a Jackson 
sheet. 

Mr.  Potts  continued  to  edit  the  paper  until  1830,  when,  being  appointed,  by  the  Joint  Meeting, 
Clerk  in  Chancery,  his  connection  with  the  paper  was  dissolved,  after  which  time  Mr.  Justice  was 
the  publisher  and  proprietor,  and  Joseph  C.  Potts  editor.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  August,  1838,  a 
tri-weekly  paper  was  commenced  by  Joseph  Justice,  Jr.,  and  Franklin  S.  Mills,  for  electioneering 
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purposes.  Its  publication  was  continued  until  the  eighth  of  October  of  the  same  year,  when,  having 
fulfilled  its  mission,  it  was  discontinued. 

The  “Trenton  Daily”  lived  for  five  months  in  the  winter  of  1839-40.  This  was  the  first 
attempt  to  found  a daily  organ  in  this  city.  In  1843,  a campaign  sheet,  the  “ Democrat  Union,” 
was  essayed.  In  the  latter  year  the  “Emporium”  passed  into  the  hands  of  Joseph  A.  Yard,  and 
later  it  was  consolidated  with  the  “Newark  Morning  Post.” 

From  1843  to  1845,  Franklin  S.  Mills  conducted  the  “Sheet  Anchor,”  which  was  purchased 
by  Robert  Gossman,  and  the  title  changed  to  the  “Trenton  Journal.” 

Another  attempt  to  establish  a daily  paper  was  made  in  1846,  when  the  “ News”  was  issued 
from  the  “Journal”  office.  The  “News”  was  soon  merged  into  the  “Emporium.” 

In  1845,  the  opposition  to  monopolies,  and  particularly  to  the  Joint  Companies,  led  Joseph  C. 
Potts  and  John  C.  Webster  to  commence  the  publication  of  the  “Plain  Dealer,”  an  anti-monopoly 
paper.  This,  too,  was  merged  into  the  “Emporium.” 

Peter  Lott  and  B.  F.  Yancleve  published,  in  1835  and  1836,  “The  Argus,”  a Democratic  paper. 
The  temperance  movement  of  the  early  forties,  one  of  the  manifestations  of  that  remarkable  period, 
led  to  the  publication,  in  1843,  of  the  “New  Jersey  Temperance  Herald.”  Its  life  was  short. 

In  1844,  Charles  W.  Jay  published  the  “Clay  Banner,”  which  paper,  as  its  name  imports,  was 
started  to  advance  the  interests  of  Henry  Clay  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  in  opposition 
to  James  K.  Polk. 

In  1848,  Charles  W.  Jav,  Franklin  S.  Mills,  and  Joseph  Justice,  Jr.,  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  a paper  called  the  “ Trentonian,”  which  was  issued  from  the  Lincoln  Building,  at  State 
and  Broad  streets.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  for  nearly  three-fourths  of  a century  this  corner  has 
been  used  as  a literary  depot.  Here,  in  1808,  Isaac  Collins  issued  his  memorable  edition  of  the 
Bible,  one  of  the  most  correct  editions  ever  published.  The  “Trentonian”  ceased  to  exist  in  1851. 

James  S.  Yard,  in  1846,  launched  the  “ Weekly  Visitor  and  New  Jersey  Temperance  Sentinel.” 
It  was  conducted  by  various  members  of  the  family  for  five  years. 

Henry  1>.  Howell,  the  most  distinguished  of  Trenton’s  advocates  of  temperance,  in  1852  com- 
menced the  monthly  “ Reformer  and  New  Jersey  Temperance  Advocate.” 

During  the  campaign  of  1852,  Charles  W.  Jay  published  the  “Republican  Privateer,”  hut, 
after  the  election  of  Mr.  Pierce  to  the  Presidency,  the  paper  was  discontinued. 

In  1854,  James  S.  Drake,  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  commenced  the  publication  of  the  “Mercer 
Standard  ” as  a weekly  paper. 

In  1855,  Enoch  R.  Borden  issued  a weekly  paper  called  the  “Free  Press.”  It  was  published 
at  No.  21  East  State  street,  fourth  story,  over  the  “ Reformer  ” office. 

In  February,  1864,  Dorsey  Gardner  commenced  the  publication  of  the  “Monitor.”  Its  pub- 
lication was  continued  about  one  year  and  a half,  when  it  was  suspended. 

In  1865,  Charles  W.  Jay  started  the  “ Volunteer,”  which  was  printed  at  the  “Monitor”  office. 
This  was  a campaign  paper,  and  after  having  accomplished  its  mission  it  became  defunct. 

In  1866,  Charles  W.  Jay  initiated  the  weekly  “Union  Sentinel,”  which  became  the  “Daily 
Sentinel”  in  1870.  This  latter  organ  passed  into  the  hands  of  Jacob  R.  Freese. 

Ex-Mayor  John  Driest  started  the  “Emporium”  in  1867,  which  has  successively  been  issued 
from  the  corner  of  Hanover  and  Warren  streets,  from  East  State  street  next  to  the  Shreve  Building, 
and  within  the  past  two  years,  under  other  management,  from  West  State  street,  opposite  the  Trust 
Company’s  building.  To  this  period  belongs  the  “Public  Opinion,”  a leading  paper  of  its  day. 

“Beecher’s  Magazine”  was  commenced  in  1870,  and  was,  while  it  lasted,  an  influential  publi- 
cation. It  was  devoted  to  literary  and  scientific  matters. 

The  “New  Jersey  Staats  Journal”  was  and  is  a weekly  paper  published  by  Colonel  Ernest  C. 
Stahl.  For  a time  the  “ Weekly  Sentinel,”  a journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  negro  race,  was 
edited  by  R.  Henri  Herbert.  In  1878  William  P.  Flower’s  “Family  Magazine”  was  a venture 
which  later  became  unprofitable.  In  1882  the  “Trenton  Times,”  a bright  and  attractive  daily,  was 
issued  and,  after  various  ownerships,  is  now  the  only  afternoon  paper  of  the  city.  Within  the  past 
ten  years  the  daily  and  Sunday  “ Press”  and  “ Express  ” were  newcomers  in  the  field  of  journalism. 
The  only  Sunday  paper  in  the  city  is  the  “Advertiser,”  now  issued  from  33  West  State  street.  Its 
owners,  who  have  made  it  a metropolitan  paper,  are  Thomas  F.  Fitzgerald,  John  .1.  Cleary  and 
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Charles  H.  Levy.  “The  Signal,”  the  organ  of  the  State  Schools,  was  instituted  in  October,  1885, 
and  has  since  had  a continuous  existence. 

In  1873  the  demands  of  the  people  of  Chambersburg  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  “Mercer 
County  News,”  which  also  issued  an  edition  in  Allentown,  New  Jersey,  called  the  “Times.”  The 
papers  were  consolidated.  Its  editor  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  issue  was  John  W.  Moody.  The 
“News”  is  now  managed  by  Elliott  G.  Moody. 

Trenton  has  had  a representative  in  the  field  of  social  journalism.  “ Town  Topics  ” was  estab- 
lished by  Harry  Donnelly,  in  1891.  It  was  succeeded  by  “Town  Talk,”  which  was  successively 
owned  by  George  Holcombe  and  Charles  Barcalow. 

Within  the  past  few  years  numerous  church  and  other  organizations  have  issued  fugitive  papers, 
none  of  which  have  become  of  a permanent  character. 

The  Labor  interests  of  the  city  are  represented  by  the  weekly  “Potters’  Journal ;”  this  sheet 
and  the  Paterson  £ ‘ Standard  ’ ’ are  the  only  distinctive  labor  papers  in  the  State. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  papers  published  in  Trenton  during  the  present  year  : 

“State  Gazette” — Daily  and  weekly.  Weekly  on  Thursday.  Republican.  The  John  L. 
Murphy  Publishing  Co. , proprietors.  Thomas  Holmes,  editor. 

“True  American” — Daily  and  weekly.  Weekly  on  Friday.  Democratic.  Joseph  L.  Naar, 
editor  and  proprietor. 

“The  Trenton  Evening  Times  ” — Afternoon  and  weekly.  Weekly  on  Thursday.  Democratic. 
The  “Times”  Association,  publisher.  Charles  W.  Smith,  editor. 

“ The  New  Jersey  Staats  Journal”  (German) — Semi-weekly.  Democratic.  Ernest  C.  Stahl, 
editor  and  proprietor. 

“Sunday  Advertiser” — Weekly,  on  Sunday.  Independent.  Advertiser  Publishing  Co. 

“Mercer  County  News” — Weekly,  on  Wednesday.  Independent.  E.  G.  Moody,  editor  and 
publisher. 

“American  Potters’  Journal” — Weekly,  on  Saturday.  In  the  interest  of  organized  labor. 
John  D.  McCormick,  editor  and  publisher. 

“The  Signal” — Monthly.  The  official  organ  of  the  State  Normal  and  Model  Schools.  Edited 
by  the  students. 

‘ £ The  Silent  Worker,  ’ ’ edited  by  the  students  of  the  State  Deaf-Mute  School. 

“The  Mercer  Review” — Weekly.  Cor.  Broad  and  Front  streets. 

“Trenton  Freie  Zeitung” — Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Benedict  Prieth,  proprietor;  Charles 
Weidel,  manager. 


CHAPTER 


“STATE  GAZETTE,”  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

A Brief  Sketch  of  the  Second  Oldest  Newspaper  in  New  Jersey. 


EN  a newspaper  lives  more  than  a century,  and  during  that  time  increases  in 
vigor,  it  is  worthy  of  mention.  Such  instances  of  journalistic  longevity  are 
rare,  but  the  State  Gazette  is  one  hundred  and  three  years  old,  and  stands 
to-day  independent  and  prosperous  on  its  merit  as  a newspaper. 

The  story  of  the  foundation  and  development  of  this  newspaper  is  a bit  of 
chronology  that  Trentonians  and  those  New  Jersey  citizens  under  whose  eyes 
these  lines  may  fall,  will  find  interesting,  and,  in  a degree,  instructive. 

New  Jersey  boasted  in  early  times  of  three  “Gazettes.”  The  first  was 
established  by  Isaac  Collins,  in  Burlington,  in  1777,  and  removed  to  Trenton 
in  the  following  spring.  In  those  days  leaders  were  not  in  fashion  ; nearly 
all  the  reading  matter  was  furnished  by  voluntary  contributors.  Isaac  Collins,  the  founder  of 
that  “Gazette,”  was  an  admirable  printer,  and  his  paper  occupied  high  rank  among  the  journals 
of  the  day,  many  well-known  men  contributing  to  its  columns.  Some  ten  years  later,  Frederick 
C.  Quecquelle  and  George  M.  Wilson  established  a paper,  which  was  published,  as  appears  by 
the  title,  in  Front  street,  opposite  the  English  Church.  No  record  of  this  paper  exists.  All  that 
is  known  is,  that  it  was  succeeded  by  the  Gazette,  which  still  lives,  and  has  been  published 
without  intermission  since 'the  fourth  of  September,  1792.  Mr.  Matthias  Day,  who  issued  the  first 
number  of  the  State  Gazette  and  New  Jersey  Advertiser,  was  a practical  printer,  and  turned 
out  a very  neat,  super-royal  sheet  in  brevier  and  minion  type,  which  contained  a fair  proportion  of 
reading  matter,  consisting  of  news  from  Europe,  where  nearly  all  the  powers  were  then  waging  war 
against  France.  In  1799,  George  Sherman  and  John  Mershon  bought  the  Gazette  and  changed  its 
name  to  the  New  Jersey  State  Gazette,  while  Mr.  Day,  after  a brief  experience  in  a paper  called 
the  “ True  American,  ” was  appointed  Postmaster  at  Newark,  and  later  in  life  established  himself 
in  business  as  a publisher  in  New  York.  George  Sherman  was  a member  of  the  family  to  which 
Roger  Sherman  and  other  prominent  public  men  in  Connecticut  belonged,  and,  after  a fair, 
common-school  education,  served  his  time  as  an  apprentice  in  New  Haven  with  Thomas  Green,  on 
the  “ Connecticut  Journal,”  Green  being  a member  of  the  celebrated  family  which  had  produced 
master  printers  for  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  for  five  successive  generations.  George  Sherman 
was  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  a careful  editor,  never  putting  forth  any  statement  of  the 
truth  of  which  he  was  not  convinced.  He  wrote  articles  more  notable  for  weight,  decided  opinions 
and  fixed  principles  than  for  +heir  length.  Having  opinions  and  principles,  as  the  Gazette  of 
to-day,  he  defended  them  with  force,  and  sometimes  asperity,  that  made  him  always  an  unpleasant, 
though  not  a dangerous,  opponent.  His  partner,  John  Mershon,  was  a practical  printer  and  a man 
of  some  ability,  and  continued  a member  of  the  firm  until  1802,  and  died  in  1806.  The  disin- 
clination of  the  conductor  of  the  Gazette  to  enter  into  bitter  partisanship  disappointed  the  radical 
Federalists  of  the  day,  a day  of  great  partisan  strife — a strife  fiercer  than  we  have  known  since 
until  our  Rebellion — and  prominent  members  of  the  party  determined  to  establish  a new  paper 
“opposite  J.  Milnor’s  store.” 
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TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

THE  STATE  GAZETTE,  Ut.  of  Ufl 
Tuefdsf  (No.  jj8)  completed  Ox  »»'■  *"d  6? 
month!  from  its  firft  publication  by  the  fubfcri- 
ber,  daring  which  time  he  endeavored  to  make  it 
to  iifeful  vehicle  of  information  ; and  if  the  very 
liberal  fupport  and  extenfive  circulation  vAich  it 
obtained  will  be  allowed  aa  proof  of  ita  being 
fuch,  he  fucceeded— more  being  circulated  week- 
ly than  of  any  other  paper  in  the  ftate.  He  ha- 
ving now  relinquilhed  the  publication  of  it  in  fa- 
vor of  Meffrs.  Sherman  Uf  Merjbon , beg*  leave  to 
recommend  them  to  hi*  friend*  and  former  cuf- 
tomers,  as  perfoca  wall  calculated  to  conduft  the 
bufineft — both  being  regula/  bred  printer*. 

in  taking  leave  of  hi*  patron*,  duty,  a*  well  a* 
inclination,  prompt  hint  to  acknowledge  the  ma- 
ny favor*  he  ha*  received,  aod  to  allure  them  that 
they  Hull  ever  have  a grateful  remembrance  io  his 
bread. 

A*  he  will  lefcve  Trenton  the  tit  of  April, the 
■eceflity  of  a fctlletnent  of  hi*  book*  is  obvious. 
He,  therefore,  call*  on  all  perfons  who  are  in- 
debted to  him  to  make  payment  previous  to  that 
time,  aod  all  who  have  demands  againft  him  to 
prefent  tbrir  acconnts  for  fettlemcnt. 

The  aecoUrtt*  of  thofe  fublcriber*  whofe  papers 
go  by  Poll  or  the  Mail,  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
packer  mailer*,  with  whom  they  are  requefted  to 
leave  the  money. 

Perfons  with  whom  fubfexiption  papers 
for  tHe  ettaVo  edition  of  the  Laws  of  Ncw-Jer- 
fey  have  been  lodged,  are  requeued  to  return  the 
name*  of  the  fublciiber*  by  the  firft  of  April,  as 
it  it  cKpefled  the  work  will  be  put  to  ptefs  forae 
time  in  that  month. 

MATTHIAS  DAY. 

Trenton,  March  4,  1799- 


address 

Of  Mr.  Bowen,  on  the  evening  of  the  Birth 
Day  of  General  Washington,  to  the 
Company  at  tbs  Bojlon  Mufeuat. 


RESPECTED  AUDIENCE) 

TO  Unrivalled  merit  and  incomparable  vir- 
tue, wC  pay  the  voluntary  tribute  of  admira- 
tion And  applaufe.  The  contemplation  of  a 
perfett  charafter  ; — of  a chara&cr,  in  whofe 
compofition  are  combined  aH  that  is  great  and 
good — the  bell  and  noble  principle*  of  human 
nature  in  their  pure  and  uncorrupted  Hate  of 
excellence,  affords  the  moll  important  indruc- 
tion  and  the  richell  delight.  While  we  ren- 
der our  homage,  let  us  endeavour  to  imitate — 
and  though  we  may  be  unable  to  equal  the  ex 
ample,  exert  all  our  abilities  to  refemble , ii 
forae  elevated  degree,  the  Hero  and  Stairfnar 
ti. . Sage  and  Patriot , whofe  nativity  we  are 
affembled  to  celebrate. 

On  this  aufpicious  anniversary,  we  cannot 
avoid  a recurrence  to  the  feelings  Sc  principle, 
which  produced,  progrefled  and  compleated 
the  Independence ,of  America. — Not  alone  to 
feflive  mirth  and  Joyous  congratulation , but  to 
grateful afeription  and  folemn  reflexion,  be( 
fecratcd  the  day.  * Let  us  duly  edimate  the 
bleflingS  With  which  we  are  favoured,  by 
•lledling  with  what  labors  and  toils  they  were 


THE  Sbbfcribcr*  refpedlfully  inform  the 
Public,  that  they  have  purchafed  of  Mi 
Matthiaa'Day,  hi*  right  to  the  Newjtrfey 
Shaft i Gaaette,  and  propofe  to  continue  the  publi 
citioh  oo  tHe'  ufnal  Conditions.  The  various 
SraflcfleS  Printing,  will  alfo  be  executed  with 

fidelity-  and*  difpstch,  and  being  regularly  educat- 
ed, io  the  Art,  they  hope,  by  indudry  and  atten- 
tion,. t«  merit  fome'Jhare  of  the  public  patronage. 

ArgurtfeAtatd  enforce  the  utility  of  News-pa'- 
pers,  wheri  cdflditiftcd  on  jaft  and  honorable  prin- 
ciples,, aie  certainly  Hooeceffary  at  the  prefeat 
d»y-th*  very  Conftitulion  unde*  which  We  live, 
ftrohgly  imprefles  the  iden;  for  it  i*  impoflible 
to  Jier  the*  bleflmg*  feeured  to  us  by  that  Charter 
and  ba  ignorarft,  that  in  proportion  as  political 
knowledge  is  dltfufcd  among  the  people,  the  Go‘ 
vernment  will  find  fupport’  atid  the  Citixen  be 
happy.  A* it  refpeft*  the  Genera!  Government, 
the  people  who  corrtpofe  the  United  States,  art 
differently  fit  noted  from  thofe  of  moll,  other 
etountriri--Here  each  individual  form*  a part  of 
lire  general  whole. — The  Government  wtS(  the 
refidt  of  his  frer  choice,  and  through  him  it  wa* 
/ailed  info1  exigence,  he  is  therefore  bound  by  the 
flrongdlt  ties  of  duty,  and  of  interetlrto  fupport 
the  inftiii’ution — hence  r*f«ks<ihe  glorious  fyO1 
of  Right t ahd  Denies. 

Ifiaitfu.il  for  printer*  of  NeW*- papers,  in  thcii 
firtl  publication*,  to  fay  fomething  of  the  maim 
inwhich  they  are  rn>  bocondu£led,  and  the  pri 
ciple*  whiife  will  charaAerize  them ; but  declare 
tion*  of  t hi*  nature,  from  fome  eaufe  or  other, 
frem  of  lare  t<r  have  loft  much  of  that  refpeft 
which  they  aught  to  have  maintained, 
fiith  appears  now  to  be  created  by  ihcpirformanee 
than"  the  prom  ft — “ By  their  deeds  Jha/I  ye  know 
thirh  Buc  although  we  muff  ultimately  depend 
upon  the  public  patrofinge  for  the  exiftence  of 
our  publication,  ycr,  perhaps,  at  this  rrifi*,  it  m*y 
not  be  improper  rn  date,  that  the  Polilica  of  the 
Nenu-Jcrfej  Stale  Gatette,  Ihsllbe  truly  Federal 
and  American,  and  that  the  Conltitution  and 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  ever  meet 
with  its  decided  fupport. 

GEORG 7.  SHERMAN, 
JOHN  MERSHON. 

fern  Subfcriber*,  nnlefs  otherwife  ordered,  o 
farrte  conditions  a*  heretofore — Two  Dollar*  per 
Ann.  payable  quarterly,  with  t lie  ufual  allow- 
ance to  thofe  whd  call  ut  the  office  for  their  pa- 
pcrs.jnr  receive  them  by  Mail. 


Earned.  The  far  fprMdmEbrenehe,  and  “ "PP"11''  jrd  h°ft'lc  ,n  ,hcir  natur's 

\pp.d"  fumit  of  the  tree  of  our  liberty  were  a"d  effeS,  t-to  prove  that  wrtar  ean  ei.lt 
rurtuved  and  made  luxurient  with  theWood.f  3™d  the  «*  diffipanons  of  an 

flauKhtered  thoufands.  By  the  fanguinarv  ;'rmf-r^,««  CmrIe  brn^nly  ,n  the  ardent 
- ••  • -■•••-■■  -•••-'  oofom  of  a foldicr — wilrtom  to  dtvfe  and  cru 

gv  to  perform,  aftonifh  in  the  fame  perfon.i 


dreams  which  enriched  the  foil  on  drhich  it 
grew — fwear  to  protcCl  it,  or  at  ijs  facrod  foe: 


- — TO  DIE!  Let  us  confider  wjth  Temperance  & 
refJve ys\fi\JjrmneJ?—  fo  fliall.>ve  he  enable*! , 
‘ all  with  dignity  and  execute  With  triumph. 

It  is  now  too  late  t6  vrxde  a moment  in  U- 
topian  fprculatioa,  ox  in  attending  to  the 
;ind  unft^ble  theories  of  ihat.falfely 


dern  phitofophy , which  tends  to  revolution  in-  irreproachable  conduft — unimpeachable 


o y TAKE  NOTICE. 

ALL  perfons  indebted  to  thr  fubferiher  for 
the  STATE  GAZETTE,  arc  rebell- 
ed tu  fettlo  their  accounts  up  to  the  firll  o 
Much  next — he  being  obliged  to  make  pay 
inmi  to  the  printer,  to  that  time. 

A.  ITvOBASCO. 

, February  ij,  J799. 


N 0 T I C K. 

ALL  perfons  indebted  to  the 

eftafr  of  JOHN  CLtINN.  late  «f  Limber- 
tort,  tiese-fed,  are  requrlted  to  make  imme- 
diate payment,  and  thofe  who  Have  demand*.  « 
bit  the.r  accuuni*  for  examination  before  the  firft 
May  next.  '■ 

ELIZAUETH  CLUNN,  Exeeutrl*. 
Maxchl,  1799.  «— ♦••I 


Ungrateful  Air.ericans — prefer  a Prefident  to 
a DireAory,  and  the  flow  courfc  of  the  legal 
adminiffration  of  juflice,  to  the  fummary  pro- 
ceeding! of  a departmental  commiflioncr,.and 
the  rapid  execution  of  the  guillotine  / Why 
not  believe  the  profeflions  and  protellations 
of  France  f Is  (he  like  a mercenary  harlot  who 
tempts  to  her  embrace,  when  in  that  embrace 
is  death  f Has  (he  a dagger  concealed,  that 
we  thus  approach  her  with  caution  and  love 
her  bed  at  a dijlanct  l Is  hers  the  Syren’s 
voice  that  allures  to  deftru£liort  with  its  me- 
lody ? So  foft,  fo  fweet,  how  unmnnty  to 
drown  its  dulcet  notc9  with  the  rattling  of 
ar<ns-&  the  fcwlnd  of  the  trumpet ! Americans 
be  pot  deceived — your  fafety,  under  Go<Lcon- 
fills  in  your  fpiri: — your  national  pride  and 
upalloyed  Federalifm.  Peace  is  a blcfling — 
while  honorable defenCwc  war  isal ways  glorious. 
.The  fpear  mud  prote£l  the  pruning-hook,  and 
the  fword  mad  guard  the  plowjhare.  With- 
out martial  weapons,  we  fow  the  field  and  we 
plant  the  furrow,  not  for  ourfclves  -but  for 
rapacious  foes  1 

This  day  compleats  the  fixty-fixth  revolu 
tion  of'  the  Sun  fince  GEORGE  WASH- 
INGTON decended  to  blefs  the  world  with 
a difplay  of  fuch  virtues  as  conditute  the  h; 
mony  and  happincf*  of  Heaven.  It  was  1 
ferved  for  him  to  unite  in  one  chamber  pow- 
ers and  propertied  whicli  had  previoUfly  bifen 


zhibit  the  <fauntlef3  couraj^e  of  a Hero 
tempered,  with  the  mercy  and  benevolence  of 
an  Angel.  It  is,  aod  ever  wilf  remain  prob- 
lematical, whether  General  ox  Prefident 
WASHINGTON  were,  the  greater  or  fur- 
ppifing  man.  O nr  thing  is  certain — that  hri 
patriotiftu  in  both  offices  was  dnly  equalled  by 


fteld  of  reform.  Revolution — may  our  coun- 
try never  be  diftra£led  with  anothe*. — Rtfo 
— none  but  an  ambitious  demagogue  would 
dare  fugged  the  neceflitV  of  one,  irl  our  une- 
qualled Gonditution  of  Government — a Ccm- 
ditution,  founded  on  principles  perfefb  as  ti- 
lefiial  intelligence,  and  eternal  as  truth.  The 
freedom  and  happinefs  of  the  citizens  arc  fo  in 
Volved  with  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  our 
Executive  and  Legiflativr^  Authorities,  that 
the  injury  or  dedru£lion  of  either  would 
inevitably  eaufe  the  dnnihilation  of  both. — 
From  the  ruin,  defpotifn,  or  dill  more  aocutf- 
ehy,  would  proceed  : — Then  free-born 
Americans  would  be  feen  woefully  lament- 
ing ,the  prodration  of  order  and  of  Law- 
individual  peace  & fecurity  facrifical — religi- 
on with  her  haiy  ordinances  driven  from  the 
defle  and  the  altar,  anti  Wamplcd  i»  the  duff, 
or  compelled  to  the  profane  drudgery  of  milk- 
ing the  hypocrite,  the  infidcf  or  the  tyrant. 
Under  fuch  circumdances  wh.it  American 
would  tamely  bear  the  difgrace  of  exiftence  l 
Who  that  had  an  arm  and  a dagger,  would 
hefitate  in  his  choice,  whether  to  languifh  as 
flavd  in  the  loathed  bonds  of  tyranny — roam 
furrounded  by  dingers  amid  a horde  .of  jaco- 
bins j— or,  like  Cato  it  Utica,  releafe  his  jar- 
dent  foul  to  foar  where  banifhed  Freedom 
(miles  in  her  nat»«e  Heaven,  among  the  Im- 
mortal Gods  ? 

Should  ourConditution  ever  be  overrurn’d, 
diflblution  of  fociety  would  be  the  awful  con- 
fequcnce,  and  a political  chaos  fucceed,  more 
rud£and  indigeded  than  the  original  mifs  of 

xromminglinj;  x.Sv,rrenlV,  from  wHlcTl  tilt  fplcn- 

did  ort»  of  .civil  government  at  firft  emerge^. 
But  we  will  not  yield  our  minds  to  the  frrg- 

gedions  of  degrading  fears i^DAMS  And 

WASHINGTON!  While  ve  prefide  in  the 
cabinet  pr  command  in  the  field — we  defy 
the  intrigues  of  the  fuhtle  and  defigning,  or 
the  open,  a (faults  of  the  declared  enemies  to 
our  country.  We  are  ready  to  a£l  as  ye  di- 
rcfl — to  follow  wherfrye  lead.  Let  foreign 
invaders  approach,  or  factious  myrmidons 
threaten,  and  our  fields  (hall  blaze  with  a 
harved  of  bayonets — our  artillery  (hall  rival 
the  thunder  of  the  ikies  ! 


France  would  fraternize  with — that  i* 

Have  us.  She  has  conferred  this  lingular  fa- 
vor upon  Holland,  Italy,  the  Swif*  Cantons 
and  is  about  extending  the  blcfling  of  brother- 
ly love  to  the  Mamelukes  anil  Arabs.  She 
has  taken  compa(Tion*te  notice  of  poor  Hiber- 
nia, and  really  pities  forlorn  and  manacled 


Columbia.  How  kind  and 


generous — drange 


utegrity— his  immoveable  firrtitieft — his  rare 
abilities  aYid  Ifivlneiblevaldr.  Under  hi*  mil- 
iary conVrftamf,  the  United  States  b^ca'rtte 
rtatkhl— eftablilliid  their  Independence — at- 
cheivcd  the  mod  brillianf  vi£lories  and  clofed  f2 
tlieif  glorious  career  with  trfumph,  ^.whofe  ft 
fplcndot  was  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
time.  During  his  Civil  Adminidration,  the 
American  name  cncreafed  in  refpetflability. 
America , learnt  to  form  ^treaty  wiih  her  for- 
mer foe,  and  claim  the  now  friendly  power  t] 
her  mod  natural  ally  : — Dared  perform  an 
pQc.  of  national  fovereignty — though  France 
frowned  with  refemmenr,  and  fa£lion  mutter- 
ed vain  threats  and  eyed  the  important  com- 
pad  with  difpleafure.  Our  Navy,  Which' now 
rides  qlajellic  on  the  ocean,  commenced  an 
icxrtletlCe  which  will  be  equally  honorable  and 
lading.-—  Anti  America  gained  experience 
— one  of  die  mod  valuable  of  national 
quirement;;.  She  became  informed,  that 
treaties  werfc  vain  arid  feeble  when  theTC 
no fword  to  enforce  the  obligations  dipulned 
hy  the  pen*  That  humility  and  forbearance 
are  followed  by  rnfult  aud  injury — and  that 
filf-refpeEl  i*  as  needfarytri  natural  ns  to  indi- 
vidual reputation.  From  the  wife  arrange- 
ments made  by  WASHINGTON  during  ni; 
Prefident/hip , we  now  realize  the  bleJTings  and 
privileges  for  which  he  laboured  in  the  field 
of  war. — Purfuing  the  famefydem,  our  pre 
fent  Chief  Magidrate,  with  the  firmnefs  of  ; 
philofopher  and  the  zeal  of  a patriqt,  deferv- 
ingly  receives  the  love,  confidence  and  a| 
plaufe  of  the  millions  of  grateful  Frceme 
vrci  whole  happinefs  and  intered  he  watches 
with  unceafmg  vigilance  and  paternal  care. 

Again  behold  with  wonder — Angels 
Men  ! The  venerable  form  of  WASHING 
TON  is  arrival  in  martial  garb— and  o 
his  filvcred  hair,  waves  already  tho-plume 
triumph  ; — yes,  for  when  he  quitted  the 
treat' of  his  old  age — his  paradife  of  Mount- 
vernon,  to  weild  his  conquering  fword  at  the 
head  of  our  invincible  legions,  the  Demons 
of  fa£lion  andRebellion  (hrunk  indifmayfrom 
his  prefence,  and  none  but  the  voice  of  exult- 
ing Fcderalifm  was  heard  from  the  waters 
St.  Croix  to  the  farthed  frontiers  of  Geor- 
gia ! Immortal  WASHINGTON — may 
days  be-  cheered  with  felicities,  countlcfs 
thy  virtues,  pure  at  thy  mind,  and  brillinnl 
thy  exploits  • And  when  in  fome  remote 
riod  of  time  thou  art  tranfl.ited  to  thy  native 
Heaven — may  thy  mantle  be  caught  by 
future  fon  of  thy  loved  Columbia,  who,  emu- 
lating thy  character,  (hall  deferve  the  eulogy 


that  wc 'OkxiIiI  decline  her  fe.vic„  anj  tcpjy|0f  , grateful  country,  or  the  anplaufc  of 
her  foltcijude  wit''  coolnefs  ^iufpicion ! Irdouring  world  I 


Frc.ni  the  Anchor  Clpb. 

command  our  wealth  we  floall  be  rich)  and 
e : if  our  wealth  commands  us,  we  are 
poor  indeed. — Too  great  a fehft  of  the  value 
of  a ful'/r  dmote  inter  ejl  may  be  the  very fiiirct 
of  its  danger** as  well  as  the  certain  ruin  of 
intcgejls  of  a ftptrior  order. 

But  xc't  Lit.  tn  Al giiiJt  run. 


PARSIMONY  and  extravagance  are  both 
highly  injurious  to  a date  but  the  former 
more  dangerous  vice  than  the  latter.  By 
refufing  to  make  provifion  for  a threatened 
evil,  on  motives  of  an  overdrained  economy, 
thoufands  may  be  furrendered  to  the  dread  of 
:penfe,  and,  what  is  above  all  price,  Honor 
and  Independence  may  fall  a facrifice  to  cal- 
culations on  cents  and  farthings.  With  this 
mHchievous  difpofition  America  has  to  con- 
tend. It  not  only  aflails  her  in  its  naked  fim- 
plicity,  counting  ood  without  reference  to 
final  advantage,  but  it  is  made  the  indrument 
* artifice,  lends  ita  fpecious  countenance  to 
cover  treachery,  and  combined  with  pufila- 
nimity,  has  even  induced  fome  to  prefer  tri- 
bute, degrading  tribute^  to  the  expenfes  of  4 
d and  an  honorable  war. — Could  we  pre- 
vail on  the  oppofi tion  to  refigyj  other  falfe  no- 
tices and  prejudices,  with  which  this  is  clofely 
connedcd,  we  fhould  have  little  to  fear  from 
its  effefts.  But  while  the  prefent  anxiety  foi 
uovelty  and  innovation  cxids  in  defpite  of  th£ 
leffons  of  experience  ; while  the  auderity  o£ 
republican  manners,  the  fweets  of  padoral  Te* 
pofe,  and  the  favagenefs  of  voluntary  power, 
are  made  more  the  objetts  of  our  purfuit, 
than  the  urbanity,  dignity  and  refinement  o£ 
pohflied  life  ; and  while  This  model  of  nation* 
character’  is  admired  bf  the  multitude* 
though  drawn  by  the  fererifh  imagination  o£ 
thofe  who,  having  beenled  by  founder  mind* 
into  a new  and  dangerous  path  with  fuccef*, 
'uppofe  all  is  ffowrry  and  fair,  with  neither 
gia  nor  pit-fall.  This  rage  for  frugality  mud 
alfo . continue  to  qmbarrafs  every  meafurc 
whereby  we  may  hope  to  rife  : it  wilfhang 
like  a mill-done  round  the  neck  of  our  coun- 
try , and  deliver  us  bound  hand  and  foot  into 
the  clutches  of  our  foes.  It  is  however  but 
to  acknowledge,  that  thefe  things  am 
:oreign  to  the  fpirit  anc\  feelings  of  our  in- 
:rious  yeomanry,  and  the  more  fober  and 
rcfpe£tab!c  ch(fes  of  our  citizens.  They  be- 
come daily  rtiore  and  more . convinced  that 
their  advocates  are  men  determined  to  amufe 
:hemfelves,  though  with-  the  dcftruAion  o£ 
bur  bed  intereds.  Men  who  calumniate,  con- 
demn ahd  (hackle  the  adminidration,  unre- 
drained  by  refpbnfibifity.  Men,  whofe  little 
alents  mud  be'  difplayed,  whofe  little  refent- 
ments  mud  be  gratified,  whofe  inveterate  pre- 
udices  arc  not  to  be  refigned  : Wlao  are  in- 
ieed  that  four  and  fermenting  quality  in  9, 
jdate,  by  which  the  fediment  of  fociety 
dirred  up  to  difcolor  and  confufc  the  whole 
mafs.  Yet  notwithdanding  the  great  body 
of  our  countrymen  are  tware  of  all  this,  ic 
does  not  follow  that  we  are  fecure  from  the. 
repeated  attacks,  and  unwearied  perfeverautfe 
of  Fafdion.  We  have  done  much  by  out 
firm  and  decided  meafures  in  weakening  its 
influehce,  and  in  expofmg  itt  inconfidency  s 
but  by  refolving  to  hazard  all  in  defence  of 
all,  we  (hall  nearly  accomplidi  ks  defeat.  We 
(hall  do  more  \ wo  (hall  add  vigor  to  our  en* 
deavoTS,  enpreafa  to  our  fields,  and  refpccla- 
bility  to  our  name. 

Commetce  is  the  fource  which  fupplies  the 
circulating  principle  of  life,  arid  while  it  is 
kept  free  and  uuobftm&ed,  indudry  is  en- 
couraged, arts,  manofaflures  and  agriculture 
continue  to  flourilh.  and  every  part  of  the 
community  is  healthful  and  aA’ive  : the  bene- 
fits it  diffufes,  refled  back  the  means  of  ex- 
tending them,  and  the  expenfes  attendant  on 
it*  prelcrvqtiqn  are,  or  may  be,  returned  ten 
fold  into  the  coffers  of  the  date.  But  by 
denying  our  trade  the  ncccffary  protection, 
the  motives  to  indudry  will  ceafe  to  exift* 
the  produce  of  our  country  will  become  a 
drug,  the  influx  of  wealth  will  be  cut  off,  our 
farmers  be  difpirited,  and  more  real  property 
lod  to  the  date  than  all  chefavings  of  econo- 
my Will  ever  rcimburfe. 


y thv 


From  the  Grcrgrtown,  (S.  C.)  Gazette. 

Meffrs  Elliott  Sc  Burd, 

Among  the  many  very  Angular  eixeum- 
llances  which  attended  the  fcttlement  of  this 
country,  I have  found  no  011c  that  has  given 
more  entertainment  than  th^*  exportation 
of  wives  from  England,  lor  the  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia. Eh.  Belknap,  in  his  American  Bio* 
graphv,  a work  replete  with  information  and 
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The  “Federalist”  of  1S00. 


This  they  did,  styling  it  “The  Federalist  and  New  Jersey  State  Gazette,”  which,  under  the 
editorship  of  Gershom  Craft,  became  a fierce  and  hitter  advocate  of  the  Federal  cause  until  June, 
1800,  when  it  was  united  with  the  Gazette,  and  the  new  journal  made  its  appearance  shortly  after 
with  the  title  of  “ The  Federalist,”  by  which  name  it  was  known  until  1829,  at  which  time  the  Federal 
party  ceased  to  be  a political  party.  After  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  during  the  subsequent 
administration  of  President  Monroe,  the  paper  took  no  part  as  a partisan  in  political  controversy. 
On  the  fourth  of  July,  1X29,  Mr.  William  P.  Sherman,  having  secured  from  Mr.  Prall,  the  proprietor 
of  tlu*  “True  American,”  a transfer  of  that  name,  and  from  his  father,  George  Sherman,  the  owner- 
ship and  control  of  “The  Federalist,”  the  title  New  Jersey  State  Gazette  was  renewed,  and  by 

this  name  it  has  been  since  known,  until  quite 
recently,  when,  as  a matter  of  convenience,  it 
was  abbreviated  to  State  Gazette.  This  Mr. 
Prall,  by  the  way,  after  disposing  of  the  “True 
American”  to  Mr.  Sherman,  removed  to  New 
York,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his 
death.  At  one  time  he  was  the  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  “New  York  Transcript,”  and 
held  responsible  editorial  positions  on  several 
journals,  being  an  easy,  correct  and  vigorous 
writer,  and  well  informed  on  political  topics 
and  of  cultivated  literary  taste.  After  William 
P.  Sherman  had  managed  the  Gazette  a few 
years,  George  Sherman  resumed  his  position  as 
editor,  and  held  it  until  February,  1835,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  son,  James 
T.  Sherman,  a graduate  of  Yale  College,  who 
remained  at  its  head  until  February,  1853. 
This  Mr.  Sherman  seems  to  have  been  a firm 
and  influential  supporter  of  the  principles  of 
the  Whig  party,  and  under  his  management 
the  Gazette  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  ad- 
vocates of  that  cause,  its  representatives  and  its 
candidates.  The  flies  show  that  although  very 
decided  and  firm  in  his  convictions,  Mr.  Sher- 
man was  just  to  his  opponents,  thereby  gaining 
additional  influence  with  the  public.  He  was, 
after  his  retirement,  an  ardent  and  useful  sup- 
porter of  the  Republican  party  from  its  first 
organization,  in  1856,  until  its  success  in  the 
election  of  1860.  After  the  commencement  of 
the  Rebellion  he  was  a most  valuable  assistant  to  Governor  Olden,  but  failing  health  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  his  work,  and  until  the  twentieth  of  May,  1862,  he  was  engaged  in  no  active  occupation. 
He  was  but  forty-eight  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  is  one  of  the  few  members  of  the 
editorial  profession  of  whom  nothing  but  kind  words  can  be  spoken  during  his  life  as  well  as  after 
his  death. 


The  Old  Landmark  where  John  L.  Murphy  started  in 
Printing  Business  in  Trenton,  in  1855. 


Appearance  of  the  ‘ ‘ Gazette.  ’ ’ 


The  Gazette  has  always  been  marked  by  a peculiarly  neat  typographical  face.  This  is  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  its  owners  and  conductors  were  practical  printers.  In  1839,  Mr.  Henry 
Harron,  who  had  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  composing-room  in  Philadelphia,  became  a 
partner  in  the  concern  and  for  years  had  the  entire  control  of  the  mechanical  department  of  the 
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business.  Down  to  1840,  the  Gazette  was  published  as  a weekly  only.  At  that  time  Sherman  & 
Harron  issued  a tri-weekly  edition,  about  one-third  the  size  of  the  daily,  which  was  enlarged  from 
time  to  time,  and  on  the  first  of  January,  1847,  gave  place  to  the  State  Daily  Gazette,  being  the 
second  daily  paper  issued  regularly  in  Trenton.  It  was  printed  on  a sheet  about  the  size  of  the  first 
issue  of  the  tri-weekly  and  in  bourgeois  and  nonpareil  type.  In  1853,  William  Brown,  a graduate 
of  Princeton  College,  and  Thomas  Clayton  Borden,  a practical  printer,  purchased  the  paper  and 
took  possession.  Ill  health  traversed  all  their  journalistic  fitness,  Mr.  Borden  retired  in  1854, 
suffering  with  seated  consumption,  and  Mr.  Brown  died,  having,  in  October,  1854,  sold  the  estab- 
lishment to  Mr.  Edmund  Morris,  of  Burlington. 

Under  the  new  proprietor,  the  Gazette  sup- 
ported the  principles  of  the  Whig  party,  but  dis- 
played a great  deal  of  sympathy  for  the  American 
movement,  then  in  the  full  tide  of  success  ; and 
when  the  Republican  party  was  organized,  it 
took  an  early  and  decided  stand  in  its  support, 
placing  the  names  of  Fremont  and  Dayton  at  the 
head  of  the  paper,  where  they  remained  until 
the  thirtieth  of  July,  1856,  when  they  were 
hauled  down  to  be  replaced  by  those  of  Fill- 
more and  Donelson.  This  change  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Gazette  had  been  sold  to 
Cornelius  W.  Tolies,  of  Newark,  also  a grad- 
uate of  Princeton,  who  had  been  employed  on 
the  “Newark  Advertiser.”  His  control  of  the 
Gazette  was  brief.  It  terminated  in  1857, 
when  it  passed  temporarily  under  the  control 
of  E.  R.  Borden,  who  sold  it  in  July,  1857,  to 
J.  L.  Swayze.  Very  naturally,  the  defection  of 
the  Gazette  from  Republican  principles  caused 
a great  deal  of  feeling,  and  an  association 
printed  a rival,  called  ‘ ‘ The  Republican  State 
Gazette,”  edited  by  James  T.  Sherman  and 
Henry  Harron  (with  whom  the  present  pro- 
prietor served  his  apprenticeship),  but  after 
divers  changes  Mr.  Swayze  purchased  it,  and 
united  it  with  the  Gazette,  under  the  name  of 
The  State  Gazette  and  Republican,  and  after 
a term  of  years  sold  it  to  Colonel  Freese,  who, 
in  1865,  disposed  of  it  to  Brook  & Vannote. 

In  1864,  the  “Monitor”  (which  was  edited  by 
Dorsey  Gardner  and  printed  by  Murphy  & Bechtel)  was  started  as  a professed  party  paper, 
but  it  was  devoted  mainly  to  the  advocacy  of  a new  through  railroad  line  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia.  It  was  unsuccessful  and  Messrs.  Brook  & Vannote,  proprietors  of  the  State 
Gazette,  purchased  it  in  December,  1865. 

The  Present  Regime. 

In  1869  the  Gazette  was  sold  to  John  L.  Murphy  and  Charles  Bechtel,  the  former  having 
entered  the  Gazette  office  as  an  apprentice  in  1838,  where  he  remained  until  1855  ; the  latter 
having  been  engaged  on  the  “Daily  News”  in  Trenton  until  1856,  at  which  time  he  entered  into 
a copartnership  with  Mr.  Murphy  in  the  establishment  of  a job  printing  office.  After  the  paper 
passed  under  the  proprietorship  of  Murphy  & Bechtel,  in  1869,  with  Enoch  R.  Borden  as  editor, 
it  rapidly  increased  in  circulation  and  influence.  They  expended  considerable  money  in  purchasing 
new  types,  presses,  &c.,  enlarged  its  news  facilities  and  generally  put  new  life  into  the  business. 
Shortly  after  they  assumed  control  Mr.  Borden  died,  and  Mr.  William  Clolce,  who  had  been  a 
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reporter,  became  the  editor  of  the  paper,  and  filled  the  position  until  July,  1894.  He  was  young, 
enterprising  and  enthusiastic,  and  put  all  of  his  energy  into  his  work.  These  changes  very  soon 
began  to  tell  upon  the  circulation  and  reputation  of  the  State  Gazette.  The  paper  took  hold 
ground  on  several  matters  of  great  public  importance,  and  exerted  a marked  influence  upon  the 
politics  and  government  of  the  State.  To  its  zealous  and  able  championship  the  State  is  largely 
indebted  for  the  present  General  Railroad  law  ; the  act  of  1877  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  from 
seven  to  six  per  cent.  ; the  act  authorizing  the  damming  of  the  Delaware  river;  the  Congressional 
appropriations  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  same  stream,  and  for  several  other  measures  of 
more  or  less  importance.  It  has  exerted  a large  influence  upon  legislation  at  every  session  of  that 
body.  In  the  city  of  Trenton  its  power  during  the  past  dozen  years  has  been  felt  in  the  promotion  of 

many  valuable  improvements.  In  politics,  the 
State  Gazette  has  for  years  been  recognized  as 
the  ‘ ‘ State  organ  ’ ’ of  the  Republican  party.  It 
occupies  a sort  of  official  position  as  the  party’s 
mouthpiece  in  New  Jersey,  and  its  utterances 
are  generally  accepted  by  its  members  through- 
out the  State  as  orthodox  Republicanism.  It 
was  from  the  first  an  earnest  supporter  of 
President  Hayes’  policy.  It  was  strongly  in 
favor  of  giving  that  policy  a fair  trial,  taking 
the  ground  that  nothing  was  to  he  lost  if  it 
failed,  as  no  surrender  of  Republican  prin- 
ciples was  proposed  and  everything  was  to  he 
gained  if  it  succeeded.  It  waged  a very  deter- 
mined warfare  in  behalf  of  “its  policy,”  and 
excited  thereby  considerable  hostility  among 
the  stalwarts.  When,  however,  in  the  spring 
of  1878,  the  State  Gazette  concluded  that 
this  policy  was  a failure,  in  that  the  South  was 
“too  stiff-necked  and  narrow-minded  frankly 
to  respond  to  the  generous  overtures  of  the 
administration,  and  Avas  obviously  trying  to 
use  the  pretense  of  conciliation  for  securing 
concessions  from  the  government  without 
making  any  in  return,”  it  promptly  and 
emphatically  took  different  ground.  On  the 
twenty-first  of  May,  1878,  it  published  a 
double-leaded  editorial  advocating  the  nomina- 
tion of  General  Grant  in  1880,  as  the  Republi- 
can Presidential  standard-bearer.  This  article 
made  considerable  stir  in  the  politics  of  the 
country,  being  quoted  and  commented  upon  favorably  or  otherwise.  In  1875,  the  State  Gazette 
passed  into  the  hands  of  its  present  orvner. 

This  move  gave  Mr.  John  L.  Murphy  absolute  control  of  all  departments  of  the  State  Gazette 
establishment,  and  he  bent  all  Iris  energies  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  business  and  enlarging 
the  quarters  in  which  the  plant  Avas  located.  Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Murphy,  Avho  Avas  indus- 
trious, practical  and  untiring,  the  circulation  of  the  newspaper  grew,  the  demand  upon  its  adver- 
tising space  increased,  there  Avas  more  work  to  be  done  in  the  job  printing  and  book  binding 
departments,  more  help  was  needed  and  more  machinery  made  necessary. 

Although  additions  had  been  made  to  the  State  Gazette  establishment  in  1875,  eight  years 
afterward  further  improvements  Avere  needed  and  made.  The  building  Avas  renovated  and  the 
appearance  of  its  exterior  improved.  New  machinery  was  placed  in  the  bindery.  There  Avere 
cutting,  stamping  and  folding  machines  purchased  at  an  expense  of  many  hundred  dollars,  and 
more  room  being  required,  a large  apartment,  seventy  feet  long,  in  the  Baker  Building,  adjoining 
the  State  Gazette  establishment,  Avas  rented  and  fitted  up  as  a bindery. 
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The  establishment  had  kejit  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  city,  and  in  the  thirty-six  years  from 
the  time  when  the  Daily  State  Gazette  was  issued  by  Sherman  & Harron,  that  growth  was 
remarkable.  The  second  number  of  the  new  daily,  date  of  January  13th,  1847,  contains  the 
announcement  that  the  publishers  “have  great  satisfaction  in  publishing  this  morning  a report  of 
the  proceedings  of  Congress  of  yesterday,  transmitted  by  the  Magnetic  Telegraph.” 

In  1847,  the  year  that  the  Daily  State  Gazette  ivas  launched,  Trenton  was  a very  different 
place  from  the  Trenton  of  to-day.  East  of  the  canal,  “ The  Cottages  ” contained  the  greater  portion 
of  the  population.  At  the  other  end  of  State  street,  above  the  State  House,  William  L.  Dayton  and 
a few  others  had  handsome  residences  erected  not  many  years  before.  The  Higbees,  General  Rossell 
and  other  wealthy  people  occupied  elegant  homes  here,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
above  the  State  House  there  were  very  few  houses,  and  those  generally  small.  The  feeder  of  the 
Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  formed  the  northern  boundary,  and  a few  straggling  houses  connected 
the  city  proper  with  the  Sixth  ward,  or  Lam- 
berton.  There  were  a very  few  cheap  hotels, 
and  the  whole  place  had  a rustic  appearance  as 
compared  with  that  of  to-day.  The  whole 
population  of  Trenton  and  Nottingham  (the 
present  city)  and  all  adjoining  districts  was 
not  one-fifth  of  the  present  number.  The 
rolling  mill  of  the  Trenton  Iron  Company  had 
been  established,  and  wire  and  wire  rods  were 
made.  There  were  two  or  three  foundries 
and  machine  shops  and  an  axe  factory  ; but 
Trenton  was  not  the  manufacturing  or  business 
center  then  that  it  has  since  become,  nor  at 
that  date  did  all  the  iron  mills  in  Trenton 
together  employ  half  as  many  hands  as  are 
now  at  work  in  the  Trenton  Iron  Company’s 
buildings.  There  were  no  potteries  here ; 
no  manufactories  of  agricultural  implements  ; 
no  saw  factory ; no  malleable  iron  works, 
and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen 
fabrics  was  conducted  on  what  would  now 
be  considered  a very  small  scale.  There  was 
not  a wholesale  dealer  in  anything  in  Trenton. 

At  that  time  there  were  three  or  four  trains 
a day  to  Philadelphia  and  two  or  three  from 
New  York,  with  very  scant  accommodations 
for  sending  or  receiving  freight. 

With  this  great  growth  the  State  Gazette 
was  prominently  identified.  It  had  the  inter- 
ests of  Trenton  always  at  heart,  and  for  that 
reason  made  for  itself  a firm  standing  in 
the  community. 

It  was  only  two  years  after  the  improvements  in  the  State  Gazette  building,  referred  to 
above,  were  made  that  the  business  required  a further  enlargement  of  the  establishment,  and 
another  story  was  added,  making  the  building  five  stories  high  and  as  it  stands  to-day. 

More  room  for  presses  was  required,  and  the  cellar  of  the  Dobbins  building  was  rented,  to 
be  used  as  a storeroom  for  paper,  so  that  the  room  then  used  for  that  purpose  might  be  given 
up  to  i tresses.  The  top  floor  of  the  Dobbins  building  was  also  rented  and  a stereotyping  depart- 
ment added  to  the  establishment. 

The  most  recent  improvement  has  been  the  addition  of  an  electric  lighting  plant,  which 
consists  of  a dynamo,  with  a capacity  for  supplying  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  incandescent 
lamps  of  great  lighting  power,  and  facilitating  the  work  and  adding  to  the  comfort  of  the  large 
force  that  is  employed  during  the  night. 
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Another  Stage  in  the  Improvement  and  Renovation  of  the 
Building  in  1883. 
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The  Above  Represents  the  Establishment  as  it  now  is, 
with  the  Addition  of  Another  Story,  and  Other 
Improvements  Completed  in  1885. 


The  State  Gazette  was  established  in  1792.  In  the  library  connected  with  the  editorial 
department  are  preserved  complete  files  of  the  paper,  under  its  many  changes  of  name,  since 

January,  1797,  at  which  time  a new  volume 
was  started,  and  the  proprietors  then,  appar- 
ently, not  caring  to  preserve  the  volumes  of 
its  predecessor.  The  original  copy  is  a small 
sheet,  18  x 22  inches,  and  having  hut  four 
columns  to  the  page.  In  1812,  the  columns 
were  lengthened  and  another  added  to  each 
page.  The  long  “s”  was  used  in  those  days, 
and  up  to  1820,  when  it  was  discontinued. 
Besides  the  complete  tiles  of  the  Gazette,  the 
library  contains  bound  volumes  of  ‘ • Dunlap  & 
Claypoole’s  American  Daily  Register,”  printed 
in  Philadelphia  as  early  as  1779;  the  “New 
Jersey  Journal  and  Political  Register,”  printed 
at  Elizabeth-Town,  N.  J.,  in  1792-93;  the 
“New  York  State  Gazette,”  1789;  Bache’s 
“Aurora,”  and  “Aurora  and  General  Adver- 
tiser,” Philadelphia  and  Frankford,  1799- 
1803;  the  “Trenton  True  American,”  1 801— 
28;  the  “National  Intelligencer  and  Wash- 
ington Advertiser,”  1801-10,  and  other 
journals  of  more  recent  dates  which  have 
been  absorbed  by  the  State  Gazette  in 
its  more  than  a century  of  existence.  These 
old  volumes  and  the  Gazette’s  complete 
files  are  frequently  consulted  by  lawyers 
and  others  in  search  of  information  concerning  matters  of  which  no  record  has  been  kept  except 
that  given  by  these  ancient  tomes. 

Mr.  John  L.  Murphy,  its  present  owner, 
was  born  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  June  19th, 

1828.  At  the  age  of  ten  years,  he  entered 
the  weekly  State  Gazette  newspaper  and 
printing  office  as  errand  boy  and  news-carrier. 

In  that  capacity,  he  carried  the  first  tri- weekly 
and  the  first  daily  newspaper  published  in 
Trenton.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  he  was 
regularly  apprenticed  to  James  T.  Sherman  to 
learn  the  printing  business.  He  served  his 
time  and  worked  with  the  firm,  then  Sherman 
& Ilarron,  as  journeyman  until  1856,  in  which 
year  he  took  the  position  of  foreman  in  the 
“Free  Press”  office.  At  the  expiration  of  six 
months,  the  paper  suspended,  and  Mr.  Murphy 
bought  the  material  and  started  a job  office. 

He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  business  in 
Trenton.  Three  months  after  setting  up  in 
business  for  himself,  he  took  in  Mr.  Charles 
Bechtel  as  equal  partner,  and  they  removed 
to  the  building  on  the  corner  of  State  and 
Greene  streets,  the  present  site  of  the  large 
printing  establishment  of  John  L.  Murphy. 

In  1869,  the  firm  purchased  the  State  Gazette, 
and  soon  increased  the  circulation  of  the 
weekly  to  seven  thousand.  In  July,  1875, 


John  L.  Muni’H y. 
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Mr.  Murphy  bought  out  the  interest  of  Mr.  Bechtel,  and  has  since  conducted  the  business  himself. 
During  his  career,  Mr.  Murphy  has  held  several  important  positions  of  public  trust.  He  was  twice 
elected  Tax  Collector  in  the  city  of  Trenton,  was  United  States  Internal  Revenue  Assessor  of  the 
Second  District  of  New  Jersey,  from  1868  until  the  office  was  abolished  by  act  of  Congress  and  its 


Editorial  Department. 


duties  merged  into  those  of  Collector  ; was  then  Collector  until  January,  1876,  when  he  resigned  in 
order  to  devote  himself  more  exclusively  to  his  extensive  and  increasing  business.  He  is  entirely  a 
self-made  man,  and  his  success  in  life  is  due  to  great  natural  shrewdness  and  far-seeing  business 
sagacity,  boundless  energy,  an  enterprising  spirit  that  is  dismayed  or  turned  aside  by  no  obstacles. 


Proof-Reading  Department. 


The  editorial  force  consists  of  Mr.  Thomas  Holmes,  editor-in-chief  ; Mr.  Henry  C.  Buchanan, 
assistant  editor,  and  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Tomlinson,  city  editor.  Of  late  years,  the  paper  has  steadily 
increased  in  excellence,  circulation  and  influence,  and  occupies  to-day  a commanding  position  in 
New  Jersey  journalism.  The  daily  has  a large  and  substantial  circulation  in  Trenton  and  vicinity. 
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The  weekly  edition  is  circulated  through  every  post-office  in  the  State.  Since  Mr.  Murphy  took 
absolute  control  of  the  newspaper,  the  daily  has  been  enlarged  to  eight  and  the  weekly  to  twelve 
pages,  and  he  has  promptly  acted  upon  every  suggestion  that  occurred  to  him  for  the  improvement 
of  the  publication  in  all  its  departments. 

The  State  Gazette  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  is  only  a part  of  the  great  printing  establish- 
ment from  which  it  is  issued.  The  resources  of  The  John  L.  Murphy  Publishing  Company  are 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  establishment  in  New  Jersey  in  excellence,  variety  and  cheapness. 
This  establishment  challenges  comparison  with  any  in  the  large  cities.  It  does  not  allow  itself  to 
he  outdone  in  either  quality  or  price.  It  has  the  best  modern  machinery  and  equipments  of  all 
sorts,  the  best  craftsmen  and  as  capable  and  accomplished  foremen  as  the  country  can  produce. 
In  short,  everything  in  the  printing  line  that  is  done  anywhere,  is  done  here  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  and  at  bottom  prices. 

Statu inery  D epa htm ent. 

This,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  branches  of  the  business,  is  located  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  building,  fronting  on  both  State  and  Broad  streets.  As  the  views  show,  the  department 
is  verv  commodious,  as  indeed  it  must  needs  be  to  contain  the  immense  stock  which  it  is  necessary 


Counting-Room  and  Stationery  Department. 
(South  view.) 


to  constantly  carry.  The  goods  embrace  a large  and  complete  variety  of  stationery,  blank-books, 
legal  blanks  and  general  office  fixtures.  On  the  shelves  are  note,  letter,  legal  cap  and  foolscap 
papers  of  various  grades  and  styles  ; envelopes  in  endless  variety,  from  the  finest  imported  to  the 
cheap  manilla  ; pens,  ink  and  mucilage  of  all  the  best  manufactures  ; gold  pens  and  holders  ; pocket 
cutlery  ; Faber’s,  Eagle  and  Dixon’s  lead  pencils  ; automatic  and  pocket  pencils  ; crayons  and  slate 
pencils  ; Faber’s  and  Davidson’s  velvet  rubber  erasers  ; steel  erasers  ; Faber’s  rubber  bands  ; rubber, 
celluloid,  wood  and  cork  pen  holders  ; paper  files  and  clips  ; letter  files  ; iron  and  glass  paper 
weights  ; letter  copying  presses  ; letter  copying-books  ; moistening  brushes  and  water  wells  and 
racks  ; red  tape  ; pins  ; sealing  wax  ; notarial  wafers  and  seals,  in  all  sizes  and  colors  ; gummed 
labels  ; McGill’s  fasteners  ; staple  presses  and  staples  ; eyelets  ; letter  scales,  all  sizes,  in  brass, 
nickel  and  bronze  ; post-office  and  package  boxes  ; manilla  wrapping  papers  ; bill  head,  envelope, 
letter  and  postal  card  boxes,  in  japanned  tin  ; toilet  papers  ; sheet  or  small  cards,  all  colors,  weights 
and  qualities  ; visiting,  wedding  and  mourning  cards  ; ball  cards  and  programmes  ; show  cards  ; 
tourists’  and  shipping  cards  and  tags,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  stocks  of  office  and  library 
supplies  in  the  city,  comprising  brass,  nickel,  walnut  and  ebony-base  ink  stands  and  sponge  cups ; 
cut-glass  ink  stands,  mucilage  cups,  sponge  cups  and  paper  weights,  white  and  colored  ; porcelain 
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and  brush  pen  wipers,  plain  and  decorated  ; celluloid,  ivory  and  pearl  paper  folders  and  cutters  ; 
cedar,  rubber  and  ebony  rulers  ; office  or  waste  baskets,  imported  and  domestic  ; fountain  pens,  of 
all  the  latest  improved  patents  ; safety  pocket  annexes  for  pens  and  pencils  ; stamps,  seals  and 
presses  for  societies. 


Counting-Room  and  Stationery  Department. 

(North  view.) 

The  stock  of  legal  blanks  consists  of  bonds,  mortgages,  deeds  ; chancery,  police  justice  and 
justice  of  the  peace  blanks  ; landlords’  blanks  ; notes,  drafts  and  checks,  loose  or  in  book  form. 
The  blank-books  consist  of  day-books,  ledgers,  cash-books,  journals,  invoice-books,  bill-books, 


Paper  Stock  and  Packing  Department. 


order-books,  time-books,  milk-books,  minute-books,  butchers’  and  grocers’  books,  receipt-books 
and  copy-books,  in  all  sizes  and  styles  of  binding,  pass-books  in  manilla,  press-board  and  leather 
covers.  Any  kind  of  book  which  cannot  be  found  on  the  shelves  will  be  furnished  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  from  the  bindery  connected  with  the  establishment. 
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The  business  office  is  located  in  this  department,  where  all  orders  are  received  and 
immediately  dispatched  to  the  various  departments  by  means  of  elevators,  speaking-tubes  or 
messengers.  Particular  care  is  taken  in  packing  all  goods  to  prevent  injury  in  transportation  ; 
when  deemed  necessary  they  are  boxed  and  delivered  in  any  part  of  the  city,  or  to  express  or 
railroad  companies,  free  of  cost. 


Newspaper  Composing  Department. 


Job  Composing  Department. 

The  job  composing  department  is  especially  designed  with  a view  to  turn  out,  in  a rapid  and 
economical  manner,  all  classes  of  commercial,  bank,  insurance,  society  and  legal  work,  and  to  this 


Job  Composing  Department. 


end  is  brought  the  aid  of  those  labor-saving  appliances  so  essential  in  these  days.  The  type  is  new, 
and  includes  not  only  those  clear-cut  and  delicate  faces  which  the  law  of  good  taste  requires  for  the 
lighter  kinds  of  work,  but  the  bold,  well-defined  and  odd  shapes  which  appeal  to  the  fancy  of  that 
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class  of  customers  who  want  striking  effects.  The  fonts  of  type  are  arranged  in  series,  neatly 
labeled,  classified,  and  enclosed  in  black  walnut  dust-proof  cabinets.  Borders,  card  ornaments, 
cuts,  stereotype  and  electrotype  plates,  metal  and  wood  furniture  are  centrally  located  and  con- 
venient. Speaking-tubes  connect  with  the  office  and  press-room,  an  elevator  lowers  and  raises 
type-forms  to  and  from  the  press-room,  and  a smaller  elevator  is  in  use  for  packages,  proofs  and  copy. 


Book  Composing  Department,  No.  1. 


Book  Composing  Department. 

The  book  composing  department  comprises  the  entire  upper  floor,  and  has  a capacity  of  two 
hundred  octavo  pages  a day.  The  labor  in  setting,  proving,  reading,  correcting,  making-up  and 


Book  Composing  Department,  No.  2. 


revising  this  amount  of  type  is  simply  enormous.  When  we  consider  that  in  the  composition  of 
two  hundred  octavo  pages  very  nearly  three-quarters  of  a million  of  separate  characters  are  handled 
by  the  compositors,  and  over  three-quarters  of  a ton  of  metal  put  into  position,  we  get  some  idea  of 
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the  work  performed  ; but  when  we  think  that  each  type  can  be  placed  eight  different  ways,  seven 
of  which  are  wrong  and  only  one  right,  we  marvel  at  the  skill,  accuracy  and  patience  necessary  in 
a system  which  enables  any  one  office  to  finish,  day  after  day,  such  a vast  amount  of  work  with 
scarcely  an  error.  This  standard,  however,  is  quite  necessary,  when  authors  and  publishers  ale  so 
critical  that  the  non-alignment  of  a single  letter,  even  if  but  a hundredth  part  of  an  inch,  is  con- 
sidered a serious  fault  and  unsparingly  condemned. 

In  this  department  is  a complete  assortment  of  the  plain  faces,  both  old  style  and  Roman, 
together  with  the  series  of  head-letters  for  title  pages,  headings  of  chapters,  itc.,  for  letter-press, 
stereotype  and  electrotype  work  ; also,  fonts  of  Greek,  and  algebraical,  mathematical  and  medical 
signs  for  scientific  work.  The  type  has  been  selected  with  care,  and  meets  the  wants  of  the  various 
classes  of  work  requiring  large  quantities  of  special  letters  or  characters. 

The  Gazette  hook  establishment  has  deservedly  a high  reputation  for  superior  work,  a reputa- 
tion built  up  by  close  application,  careful  management,  a searching  attention  to  detail,  and  thorough 
knowledge.  Good  work  can  only  be  performed  with  perfect  materials  and  regular  methods,  and  in 
this  respect  the  excellence  of  the  Gazette  office  is  well  known. 


Stereotype  Foundry. 


Tn  former  years  a printer’s  trade  was  incomplete  unless  the  journeyman  was  not  only  a 
master  of  both  type  and  presses,  but  had,  in  addition,  a smattering  of  half  a dozen  other  trades, 
and  a superficial  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages.  To-day,  however,  when  the  productions  of  the 
press-room  reach  into  the  realms  of  high  art,  and  the  artistic  work  of  the  compositor  is  really 
marvelous  in  its  execution,  the  apprentice  term  is  insufficient  to  admit  of  his  becoming  skillful 
in  more  than  one  department,  and  the  separating  of  the  two  branches  is  a necessity.  The  press- 
room and  type-composing  rooms  of  the  Gazette  are  arranged  according  to  this  system,  and  the 
results  are  entirely  satisfactory. 


Stereotype  Foundry. 

A stereotype  foundry  is  a necessary  adjunct  to  the  modern  printing  office,  and  in  numerous 
ways  adds  much  to  its  effectiveness  and  economy.  The  multiplication  of  plates  considerably 
reduces  the  expense  in  working  large  orders — the  advantage  inuring  alike  to  the  producer  and 
consumer.  The  process  in  use  is  simple,  admits  of  great  rapidity  in  making  the  matrix  and  casting 
the  plates,  and  works  up  what  is  otherwise  the  waste  material  of  an  office. 
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Press-Room. 

The  press-room  is  in  keeping  with  the  other  well-arrangecl  and  convenient  departments  of  the 
building,  and  possesses  every  advantage  necessary  for  the  quick,  efficient  and  orderly  advancement 
of  the  work  in  its  particular  sphere.  Nine  power  presses,  with  the  modern  improvements  in 


receiving,  delivering,  counting,  cutting,  folding  and  pasting  the  sheets,  meet  the  constantly-varying 
demands  of  an  extensive  and  intricate  business.  Dust  and  vermin-proof  roller  boxes  and  ink 
cabinets,  racks  for  drying  printed  sheets,  elevators  running  to  the  job  and  book  composing-rooms, 
speaking-tubes  connecting  with  the  business  and  the  various  departments  where  necessary,  and 


Newspaper  Press-Room. 


other  conveniences,  make  the  press-room  one  of  the  best  in  the  State.  In  fact,  the  equipment  of 
the  press-room  is  as  complete  as  time  and  money  can  make  it. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  press-room,  the  business  of  roller-making  for  the  trade 
is  a prominent  feature,  and  receives  the  attention  its  importance  demands. 

H* 
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The  Binding  Department. 

The  bindery  occupies  the  third  Hour  of  the  building  and  is  divided  into  three  departments, 
which  are  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  latest  machinery  necessary  for  economical  and  expeditious 
work.  Among  the  improvements  are  three  steam  cutters,  greatly  surpassing  the  hand  machine  in 


Book-Sewing  and  Stitching  Department. 


every  particular  for  cutting,  besides  saving  a great  deal  of  laborious  work.  A valuable  acquisition 
to  this  department  is  the  folding  machine,  which  enables  a skillful  operator  to  do  the  work  of 
several  hand  folders  ; and  when  the  guides  are  nicely  adjusted  it  will  fold  much  more  neatly  and  in 


Book-Folding  and  Sewing  Department. 


better  style  than  can  be  accomplished  manually.  After  the  sheets  are  folded  they  are  packed  up  in 
bundles,  placed  between  boards,  subjected  to  hard  pressure  in  patent  presses  especially  designed  for 
the  purpose,  and  labeled  and  stored  away  until  needed.  There  is  ample  room  in  the  department  to 
store  fifteen  tons  of  folded  sheets,  as  was  recently  proved.  After  the  last  sheet  of  a book  that  is  in 
press  is  received  from  the  press-room,  the  bundles  are  untied  and  arranged  seriatim , the  sheets 
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gathered  and  collated,  and  then  stitched  on  the  machine,  or  sewed,  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  work.  In  this  part  of  the  business  the  greatest  care  needs  to  he  exercised,  as  frequently  a 
dozen  or  more  different  books  are  under  way  at  the  same  time.  The  stitching  machine  is  essential 
if  economy  and  rapidity  are  to  be  studied.  It  employs  wire  and  does  its  work  quickly  and  sub- 
stantially, the  result  being  stronger  and  neater  binding  than  if  thread  was  used.  The  capacity  of 
this  stitcher  is  certainly  wonderful.  With  an  expert  operator,  a great  deal  of  work  can  be  done  in  a 
very  short  time.  It  is  by  far  the  best  labor-saving  machine  in  the  bindery.  Two  standing  presses 
are  required  to  press  the  different  kinds  of  work,  and  two  paging  machines  are  used,  one  of  which 
numbers  from  0 to  one  less  than  a million.  They  are  needed  for  paging  blank -books  and  for 
numbering  check-books,  certificates,  or  any  class  of  work  that  requires  numbering.  There  is,  also, 
in  this  department  a steam  sawing  machine,  which  does  its  work  very  neatly  and  rapidly.  It  is 
almost  indispensable  in  a well-appointed  bindery.  To  keep  up  with  the  ever-increasing  work  of 
the  office,  it  was  found  necessary  to  introduce  the  machines  referred  to.  With  their  help  work  can 
be  done  much  cheaper  than  otherwise,  and,  as  a natural  consequence,  there  is  much  more  of  it  to 
be  done  than  before  their  introduction.  The  bindery  is  in  good  shape  to  turn  out  work  at  very 
short  notice,  and  the  low  prices  charged  cannot  fail  to  command  the  attention  of  the  public. 


Ruling-Room. 

In  this  room  all  the  ruling  for  blank-books,  bill  heads,  letter  and  note  heads,  &c. , is  done  on 
an  improved  steam  ruling  machine.  A patent  striker  is  attached  to  it,  by  which  certain  kinds  of 
work  may  be  done  very  expeditiously  ; also  are  stored  here  the  different  kinds  of  boards  used  in 


Blank-Book  Boling  Department. 


binding,  such  as  tar,  cloth,  fuller’s,  straw,  trunk,  bonnet,  &c.  Patent  table  shears  are  used  to  cut 
the  boards  to  the  various  sizes  required 

The  illustrations  on  these  pages  show  the  Gazette  building  in  1855,  and  subsequent  years  with 
the  improvements  made  thereon  at  intervals  up  to  the  present  time.  When  the  last  improvement 
was  made,  a few  years  ago,  an  addition  of  nearly  forty  per  cent,  in  floor  space  was  gained,  which 
it  was  thought  would  accommodate  the  business  for  some  time  to  come,  but  with  the  enlarged 
quarters  and  facilities  for  more  rapidly  executing  orders,  came  increased  demands,  and  now  every 
foot  of  available  space  is  in  use. 

At  this  time,  too,  the  book  and  job  printing  department  received  especial  attention,  and  many 
hundred  fonts  of  worn-out  and  old-fashioned  type  were  thrown  away,  and  a new  and  much  larger 
supply  procured,  which  includes  all  the  standard  and  new  faces.  An  examination  will  convince 
the  most  skeptical  of  the  truth  of  our  claim,  that  a larger  and  finer  collection  does  not  exist  in  New 
Jersey,  and  is  surpassed  by  few  establishments  in  the  Union. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


PHASES  OF  CITY  LIFE. 

The  Trenton  Markets — Tiieir  Humble  Beginnings  and  Present  Status — A History  of  Some 
of  the  Older  City  Streets — River  Improvements — Attempts  Which  Have  Been  Made 
to  Improve  the  Delaware — Failure  of  all  these  Projects — The  Present  Condition  of 
the  Problem — John  Fitch  and  iiis  Steamboat. 

RENTON,  as  a center  for  a large  agricultural  district  and  its  patent  advantages  as  a 
shipping  point,  via  Durham  boat  and  shallop,  was  early  created  a market  town. 

Under  and  by  virtue  of  the  pre-Revolutionary  incorporation  of  the  “ Borough 
Town  of  Trenton,”  we  find  fairs  erected  in  the  village.  This  is  probably  the 
origin  of  the  Trenton  markets.  An  investigation  fails  to  locate  any  market-house 
before  the  Revolution,  although  one  probably  existed.  In  fact,  the  first  allusion 
to  the  subject  is  in  the  Town-Book,  under  date  of  March,  1785,  whereby  James 
( 'bapman  agrees  to  pay  thirty  shillings  per  year  for  one  of  the  “ Stalls  in  the  Market 
House.”  This  edifice  was  under  the  care  of  the  town  magistrates  and  Overseers  of 
the  Poor.  When  this  market  was  built  no  one  has  yet  ascertained.  That  the 
building  became  antiquated  at  this  time  is  beyond  doubt.  One  of  the  evidences  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  proceedings  of  Common  Council  in  1792  (December  29th),  when  Charles  Axford 
reported  lie  had  sold  the  old  market  for  £5  Is.  lOd.  This  market-house  stood  in  the  middle  of 
W arren  street,  fronting  the  junction  of  that  thoroughfare  at  State  street  and  extending  north  sixty 
feet.  Here  were  located  the  town  pump,  stocks  or  pillory  and  whipping-post.  Tradition  has  it 
that  the  whipping-post  was  stolen  on  a dark  night. 

On  July  19th,  1793,  Council  decided  to  build  a new  market-house.  This  was  upon  State  street, 
between  Broad  and  Warren,  “leaving  a square  from  King  [now  Broad]  to  the  market-house  of 
fifty-eight  feet.”  The  committee  of  construction  was  composed  of  Charles  Axford,  James  B. 
Machette  and  Aaron  Howell.  A house  for  truck  and  one  for  meat  were  erected,  with  a flag  pave- 
ment between  them.  These  were  removed  in  1845,  and  the  ones  on  Greene  (now  Broad)  street, 
were  erected,  the  latter  being  enlarged  in  1848.  In  1870  they  too  were  removed. 

On  Market  street,  on  Mill  Hill,  fronting  Broad,  stood  a market.  Its  origin  is  of  a most  misty 
character,  but  it  is  known  that  its  second  story,  supported  by  eight  strong  brick  columns,  was  used 
as  a school-room.  This  was  the  Mill  Hill  Academy,  a primary  institution  as  compared  with  the 
Trenton  Academy.  A steeple,  with  belfry,  crowned  this  edifice.  The  market  itself,  with  only  five 
stalls,  could  in  no  sense  compete  with  the  Trenton  markets,  and  in  1837,  the  lower  story  was  devoted 
to  the  Eagle  Fire  Company  as  an  engine-house. 

The  incorporation  of  Mill  Hill  and  South  Trenton  saw  the  demolition  of  this  structure.  The 
old  market  gave  way  to  another  building. 

The  matter  having  for  a long  time  been  agitated  of  building  a market-house  for  the  benefit  of 
the  lower  wards  of  the  city,  and  Council  having  passed  an  ordinance  to  that  effect,  it  was  erected  in 
Market  street,  east  of  Broad  street,  in  1845,  by  private  enterprise. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  market  was  built  on  Mill  Hill,  one  was  erected  in  Bloomsbury, 
at  the  corner  of  Warren  and  Bridge  streets,  opposite  the  former  store  of  Lewis  Parker.  This  was  a 
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N.  Barton,  Casper 


frame  building,  and  occupied  the  entire  walk  on  the  west  side  of  the  street.  This  market  was  longer 
than  the  one  on  Mill  Hill,  yet  much  narrower,  and  contained  seven  stalls.  On  the  eastern  side 
there  was  no  footpath,  as  it  covered  the  gutter  and  extended  into  the  public  road.  On  the  west 
side  there  was  sufficient  room  between  the  market-house  and  the  fence  for  the  passage  of  a single 
individual. 

On  the  first  of  April,  1870,  Taylor  Market,  built  by  the  Hon.  John  Taylor,  was  thrown  open  to 
the  public.  The  building,  as  projected,  was  fifty-one  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  contains 
fruit,  meat,  fish  and  vegetable  stalls.  The  cost  of  the  building  was  $80,000.  Shortly  after  the 
erection  of  Taylor  Market,  Samuel  K.  Wilson  and  Jacob  It.  Freese  built  a market  on  Chancery 
street,  on  the  corner  of  an  alley  which  was  practically  an  eastern  extension  of  Quarry  alley. 

A main  building  fronting  on  Chancery  street  is  fifty  by  one  hundred  feet,  and  was  provided 
with  a large  number  of  stalls.  A large  hall  was  at  first  used  as  a meeting- place  for  various  societies, 
but  the  venture  was  never  profitable.  At  present,  Freese  Market  is  the  Central  Police  Station, 
the  hall  being  the  police  gymnasium  and  the  ante-rooms  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  Police 
Commissioners. 

The  company  comprising  the  Washington  Market  was  formed  December  15th,  1869,  and  the 
association  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  February  8th,  1870.  The  incorporators 
were  George  Fitzgeorge,  Adam  Exton,  Joseph  B.  Yard,  John  Taylor, 

Martino,  Imlah  and  Charles  Moore,  Joseph  G.  Brear- 
ley,  David  Naar,  Henry  B.  Howell,  David  Manko 
and  John  F.  Klein. 

The  original  projectors  of  this  market  were  Henry 
N.  Barton,  Joseph  B.  Yard  and  George  Fitzgeorge. 

Their  first  organization  was  as  above  described,  and 
fbe  amount  subscribed  $60,000.  The  real  estate  pur- 
chased cost  $69,000,  and  the  building  $36,000,  making 
in  all  $105,000. 

The  market  has  large  halls,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  armory  purposes. 

On  the  Broad  street  front,  about  the  middle  of 
this  market,  is  a handsome  brownstone  statue  of 
Washington,  by  Thom,  the  great  Scotch  sculptor, 
made  of  stone  taken  from  New  Jersey  quarries,  and  is 
an  admirable  likeness  of  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

This  monument  was  unveiled  on  Monday,  the  26th  of 
December,  1870,  the  ninety -fifth  anniversary  of  the 
ever-memorable  capture  of  the  Hessians.  The  address  was  delivered  by  C.  C.  Haven,  Esquire, 
and  the  presentation  of  the  building  was  made  by  Vice  Chancellor  Alfred  Reed,  and  the  acceptance 
by  the  late  Hon.  David  Naar,  President  of  the  association. 

Another  venture,  called  the  Central  Market,  situated  upon  Stockton  street,  on  the  corner  of 
Front,  was  unprofitable.  The  building  was  one  story  high,  and  cost  $42,000. 

The  markets  of  Trenton  are  well  supplied.  Fish  and  shell-fish  from  the  sea  ; early  fruits  and 
vegetables  from  southern  New  Jersey,  with  peaches  and  apples  from  the  upper  Delaware  hills, 
together  with  staples  from  the  near-by  farms,  represent,  in  part,  the  State  productions.  The  special 
freights,  bringing  to  Philadelphia  the  varied  luxuries  of  the  South,  give  to  Trenton  in  midwinter 
all  the  advantages  of  a metropolis.  New  York,  the  importing  center  of  European  and  West  Indian 
products,  lands  them  in  our  city  almost  as  soon  as  she  has  them  in  her  own  markets.  With  reason- 
able prices,  Trenton  has  a market  system  of  which  she  is  rightfully  proud. 


The  Old  Greene  Street  Market. 


A History  of  Some  of  the  Older  City  Streets. 

Before  and  during  the  Revolution  the  main  streets  of  the  city  of  Trenton  seem  to  have  been 
Queen  street  (now  Broad),  King  (now  Warren),  Front,  Second  (now  State),  Third  (now  Hanover) 
and  Fourth  (now  Academy).  Smaller  connecting  alleys  were  also  named.  Pennington  pike, 
Princeton  pike,  the  River  road,  Bloomsbury  road  (Warren  street)  are  not  yet  forgotten. 
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From  Chapter  IX.  (City  Ordinances,  1799)  we  learn  that  the  various  streets  of  Trenton  were 
known  as  follows  : Front  street  extended  from  Greene  (Broad)  to  the  State  House  yard  ; State  street, 
called  Second,  ran  from  Hanlon’s  mills  to  Beatty’s  ferry  ; the  street  leading  from  the  “Freemasons’ 
Lodge,”  which  was  on  the  corner  of  Front  and  W illow,  the  old  building  still  standing,  to  the  Potts 

tanyard,  was  Willow.  This 
was  so  called  from  the  fact 
that  this  tree  formerly  shaded 
Petty’s  run.  The  street  lead- 
ing from  the  tanyard  end  of 
Willow  street  to  the  road  run- 
ning from  Beatty’s  ferry  to  Pen- 
nington avenue,  which  road 
is  now  Calhoun  street,  was 
Quarry  street.  Warren  street 
was  called  both  King  street 
and  Market  street,  and  was 
later  named  in  honor  of  Gen- 
eral Warren,  of  Revolutionary 
fame.  Broad,  earlier  called 
Queen  and  later  Greene,  com- 
memorating the  patriot,  Gen- 
eral Greene,  was  mentioned  in 
this  list.  Montgomery  street 
extended  from  John  Rickey’s, 

Broad  Stukkt,  Looking  North  from  State  Street.  py  Friends’  meeting-hoUSC 

where  it  joined  Hanover  street. 

The  House  of  Hanover,  associated  with  the  English  throne,  was  also  thus  recognized  before  the 
Revolution.  The  street  leading  from  the  Methodist  meeting-house,  which  stood  on  the  corner 
of  Broad  and  Academy,  to  Montgomery,  had  by  this  time  been  called  Academy.  This  was  due 
to  the  building  of  tbe  Trenton 
Academy  on  the  north  side  of 
the  thoroughfare  in  the  year 
1781. 

The  streets  of  the  city  were 
at  this  time  under  the  direction 
of  three  Street  Commissioners, 
who  were  directed  to  “procure 
small  boards,  with  the  names  of 
the  streets  painted  thereon,  to 
be  put  up  and  fastened  on  the 
houses  at  or  near  the  corners  of 
each  street.”  These  commis- 
sioners were  to  regulate  the 
matter  of  obstructing  the  high- 
ways, and  of  grading  and  pav- 
ing the  sidewalks,  of  “finding 
the  level”  of  the  streets  and 
of  directing  the  building  of 
houses  “ on  grade.” 

] > y 1S42  this  list  of  Warren  Steeet,  Looking  North  from  State  SitBEET, 

streets  had  been  considerably 

increased.  “ J he  street  from  Warren  to  Greene  street  by  William  Potts’  to  the  road  leading  to 
Langstroth  s mills  by  George  Sherman’s  shall  be  called  Perry  street.”  This  thoroughfare  was  laid 
out  after  the  battle  on  Lake  Erie  and  was  named  in  honor  of  Commodore  Perry.  The  street  leading 
from  Warren  to  Willow,  by  McNeely’s  tanyard,  was  called  Union  street.  The  street  leading  from 
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Willow  street  toward  Samuel  Dickinson’s,  through  the  old  Higbee  estate,  was  to  be  called  Spring. 
The  street  between  Front  and  the  Assanpink,  extending  from  old  Greene  street  to  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  State  House  yard  was  known  as  Washington.  Peace  street  led  from  the  front  of 
William  Hancock’s  house  on  Front  street  toward  the  Assanpink  creek.  Delaware  street  had  been 
dedicated  by  ex-Senator  Wall, 
and  Chauncey  street,  named  in 
honor  of  the  family  of  that 
name,  extended  from  Warren 
to  Willow. 

In  1847,  after  the  removal 
of  the  markets,  Second  street 
was  changed  to  State  street.  All 
that  portion  east  of  Warren, 
formerly  called  East  Second, 
became  East  State.  The  same 
rule  applied  to  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  thoroughfare. 

In  August,  1847,  the  system 
of  house-numbering  was  insti- 
tuted. At  this  time  began  the 
scheme  of  continuous  number- 
ing, like  that  employed  at  the 
present  time  in  New  York  City. 

The  Philadelphia  system,  of 
even  hundreds  to  each  block,  is 
a much  later  innovation. 

In  1849-50,  the  main  part  of  West  Canal  street  was  abandoned.  The  projectors  of  this  thorough- 
fare had  in  mind  the  construction  of  a broad  plaza  on  either  side  the  canal,  where  large  stores  and 
mercantile  establishments  could  be  erected.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  plan  proved  abortive. 

It  was  not  until  1850  that 
the  west  side  of  Broad,  between 
State  and  Front,  was  uniformly 
paved.  In  this  year  Henry 
McCall  and  Charlotte,  his  wife, 
dedicated  land  to  widen  Front 
street,  between  Montgomery 
and  Stockton  streets.  In  1851, 
through  land  dedications  made 
from  May  to  October,  1850, 
Carroll,  Ewing,  Elizabeth, 
Ogden,  Southard,  Cross,  Mon- 
mouth , Tucker,  It  i n g g o 1 d , 
Barnes  and  Commerce  streets 
became  part  of  the  thorough- 
fares of  Trenton.  In  1854, 
the  Millham  road,  now  called 
Clinton  avenue,  was  extended 
to  the  Assanpink  creek. 

By  1851,  the  sidewalks 
leading  through  the  center  of 
the  city  were  graded  and 
curbed,  paved  or  graveled.  In  this  year,  in  South  Trenton,  the  main  streets  laid  out  for  public 
use  were  Ferry,  Bloomsbury,  Union,  Market,  Bridge,  Fall,  Lamberton,  Decatur  and  Centre,  which 
was  then  called  Second  street.  At  this  time  there  were  two  Union  streets  in  the  city,  one  in  the 
Second  ward  and  one  in  the  Fourth  ward. 


Broad  Street,  Looking  South  from  Perry  Street. 
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In  1854,  the  town  required  sidewalks  on  Jackson,  Mercer,  Rose,  Mill  and  Livingston  streets. 
At  this  time  the  name  of  Bloomsbury  road  in  the  old  borough  of  South  Trenton  merges  into  that 
of  Warren  street.  The  system  of  street  extension  continued  with  great  rapidity.  About  this  time 
the  town  development  of  Chambersburg  led  to  the  laying  out  of  many  new  thoroughfares,  whilst  in 

Millham  the  by-roads  and  alleys 
soon  grew  into  the  dignity  of 
streets. 

In  1869,  Chancery  court, 
upon  which  was  located  the 
old  Chancery  building,  was  ex- 
tended to  Bank  street.  The 
Chancery  building  was  a large 
structure  which  faced  State 
street  and  occupied  the  site  of 
the  Trust  Company’s  building. 
The  State  Street  House,  which, 
during  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  was  the  Execu- 
tive residence,  stood  by  its 
eastern  side.  Bank  street  was 
called  after  the  old  State  Bank, 
which  stood  on  Warren  street, 
and  is  now  used  as  a hardware 
and  tin  store. 

hkhad  stkhet,  looking  nokth  fkom  factorv  street.  jy  the  early  seventies,  at- 

tempts were  made  to  improve 

the  region  known  as  the  “Swamp,”  which  is  undoubtedly  the  true  location  of  the  original  “ Little- 
worth.”  Its  main  thoroughfare  was  Woodruff  street,  which  had  been  dedicated  by  the  heirs  of 
James  Johnson.  It  was  located  in  1847,  the  name  being  later  changed  to  Allen  street.  Prospect 
street  had  been  opened,  Cal- 
houn’s lane  had  become  Cal- 
houn street.  In  1863,  East 
State  street  was  extended 
through  thePerdicaris  property 
to  the  Assanpink  creek,  giving 
direct  communication  with  all 
the  territory  lying  east  of  the 
Assanpink.  In  1873,  West 
Hanover  street  became  estab- 
lished as  the  name  of  Quarry 
street,  and,  in  1867,  Princeton 
and  Brunswick  pikes  became 
avenues. 

The  city  system  of  paved 
streets  was  based  upon  that 
adopted  by  Philadelphia.  The 
dirt  roads  gradually  became 
covered  with  the  river  cobbles. 

This  was  the  method  employed 

on  Broad  and  State  streets,  and,  st  ate  Street,  Looking  West  from  Broad  Street. 

in  fact,  until  the  present  year 

(1895)  tire  cobble  pavement  remained  on  West  State  street.  In  1876  a Telford  pavement  was 
ordered  laid  on  Clinton  avenue,  from  State  street  to  the  Belvidere  Delaware  bridge,  and  Perry 
street  was  paved  in  like  manner  from  Clinton  avenue  to  Southard  street.  In  1881  the  Clinton  avenue 
pavement  was  continued  to  the  city  line,  Belgian  blocks  being  used.  In  1876  Perry  street  was 
ordered  paved  with  Belgian  blocks  from  Southard  street  to  Broad  street. 
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The  Nicolson  wooden  pavement  craze,  which  practically  ruined  Elizabeth,  New  -Jersey,  caused 
Broad  street  to  be  thus  paved  in  1871.  That  section  of  Broad  street  between  Market  and  Taylor 
was  paved  with  Belgian  blocks  in  1872,  which  pavement  was  continued  to  the  Assanpink  in  1877. 
In  1876  and  1877  the  portion  from  the  creek  to  Perry  street  was  laid  in  like  manner. 

The  asphaltum  block  pavement  on  East  State  street  was  laid  by  ordinance  of  1885,  the  granite 
pavement  on  the  remaining  portions  of  the  street  being  laid  in  small  sections  at  various  times. 

Within  the  last  five  years  the  vitrified  brick  pavements  on  Jackson  street,  Chestnut  and  Green- 
wood avenues,  North  Clinton  avenue  and  West  State  street  have  been  laid.  Brunswick  avenue  has 
also  been  paved  with  asphaltum  blocks.  At  present  all  the  great  arteries  of  travel  in  the  congested 
portion  of  the  city  are  paved,  with  the  exception  of  West  Hanover  street,  Pennington  avenue,  East 
State  street  beyond  Clinton  avenue,  and  Stockton  street.  Though  lacking  in  uniformity,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  no  general  system  was  observed,  the  pavements  are  well  laid  and  usually  well  cleaned. 
With  the  extension  of  the  “good  road”  movement  and  the  building  of  crushed  stone  roads  to  the 
near-by  townships  there  is  every  indication  that  Trenton  will  feel  the  effect  of  such  action.  The 
spirit  of  the  town  is  toward  conservatism  in  the  matter  of  street  paving,  particularly  after  a review 

of  the  bitter  experiences  of 
Elizabeth,  Rahway  and  Jersey 
City  and  one  or  two  other 
near-by  towns. 

River  Improvements. 

In  colonial  times  little 
effort  was  made  to  improve 
the  Delaware  river.  Certain  it 
is,  that  a greater  body  of  water 
passed  by  the  town,  and  that 
the  amount  of  silt  and  detritus 
was  much  less  than  at  present. 
Furthermore,  the  shallops, 
sloops,  yachts  and  Durham 
boats  which  came  to  the  town 
were  not  of  sufficient  draught 
to  necessitate  the  deepening  of 
the  channel.  The  subject  of 
inland  navigation,  which  pre- 
ceded the  agitation  for  the  construction  of  railroads,  led  those  having  an  interest  in  interstate 
commerce  to  advocate  the  improvement  of  the  Delaware  river.  The  flow  of  water  was  very  slowly, 
but  none  the  less  surely,  decreasing,  and  the  vessels  coming  to  Trenton  were  increasing  in  tonnage. 
Lamberton  had  been  made  a government  port  by  act  of  Congress,  and  the  “river  trade”  had 
thereby  received  an  important  stimulus. 

One  of  the  earliest  movements  looking  toward  the  deepening  of  the  Delaware  is  to  be  found  in 
1811,  when  inhabitants  of  Hunterdon  and  Burlington  counties  presented  a petition  relative  to  the 
removal  of  the  sandbar  on  Perriwig  island  below  Lamberton,  which  was  referred  to  a committee  of 
the  House,  who,  on  the  seventh  of  February,  reported  that  “from  the  information  the  committee 
had  received,  it  was  evident  that  the  said  sandbar  is  a considerable  obstruction  and  injury  to  the 
navigation  of  the  said  river,  and  that  its  removal  would  be  of  great  public  advantage  ; that  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object  legislative  interference  is  solicited — first,  in  furnishing  pecuniary 
aid  to  the  undertaking  ; secondly,  in  affording  liberty  to  enter  upon  and  remove  the  obstructions, 
the  river  being  considered  a public  highway  under  legislative  control ; that  with  respect  to  the  first, 
the  sum  necessary  to  remove  the  obstructions  is  estimated  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ; 
that  the  Legislature  can  only  furnish  this  in  one  of  two  ways — either  by  a grant  from  the  treasury, 
which,  as  the  funds  therein  are  raised  by  taxes  equally  from  every  part  of  the  State,  they  do  not 
believe  the  Legislature  would  lie  willing  to  make  to  a purpose  in  which  much  the  greatest  part  of 
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the  State  can  have  no  immediate  interest ; or  by  a lottery,  which,  from  the  opposition  already 
manifested  to  this  mode  of  raising  money  for  local  objects,  the  committee  presume  the  House  is  not 
prepared  to  allow  ; that  with  respect  to  the  second  point  on  which  legislative  interference  is 
requested,  the  committee  conceive  it  reasonable  and  right  that  the  desire  of  the  applicants  should 
be  granted,  and  therefore  recommend  that  they  have  leave  to  present  a bill  giving  the  liberty  of 
entering  upon  the  said  public  highway  and  removing  the  said  obstruction.”  An  act  for  improving 
the  navigation  of  the  river  Delaware  passed  upon  the  eighteenth  of  February  of  that  year.  Among 
the  early  plans,  it  may  be  noticed  that  upon  November  29th,  1809,  a bill  was  passed  authorizing 
Samuel  Wright,  Jr.,  and  George  Dill  to  build  a wing  dam  in  the  river  Delaware  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  the  waters  thereof  into  the  Assanpink  creek  above  their  oil  mill 

November  14th  of  the  same  year,  an  act  was  passed  to  authorize  the  building  of  a lock  in  the 
river  Delaware  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

January  24th,  1814,  William  L.  Frail  and  Jacob  Lambert  were  authorized  by  legislative  enact- 
ment to  erect  a wing  dam  in  the  Delaware  river. 

On  the  fourth  of  February,  1815,  Daniel  W.  Coxe,  Samuel  Wright,  Jr.,  and  Peter  T.  Smith 
were  authorized  to  build  a wing  dam  in  the  river  Delaware  opposite  Market  street,  and  to  have  a 

lock  in  the  same,  where  it 
crossed  that  part  of  the  river 
on  the  east  side  of  Yard’s  Is- 
land, of  such  size  and  dimen- 
sion that  Durham  boats  of  the 
largest  size  and  other  craft 
may  pass  up  and  through  the 
same  with  ease  and  safety  ; the 
lock  to  be  not  less  than  twenty 
feet  wide. 

Although  for  the  past 
fifty  years  charters  have  been 
granted,  companies  formed  and 
stock  subscriptions  taken, 
nothing  has  }^et  been  actually 
done  to  dam  the  river.  Suf- 
ficient power  daily  passes  the 
city  to  supply  light  and  heat 
to  private  and  public  institu- 
tions, and  to  set  in  motion  the 
wheels  of  our  factories,  yet  the 
loss  of  energy  is  still  charged 
to  municipal  neglect.  In  fact,  no  material  progress  has  been  made  in  this  matter  since  the 
construction  of  the  Water  Power,  and  Trenton  is  practically  in  the  same  position  in  the  matter  as 
she  was  during  the  Revolution. 

The  subject  of  river  improvements  suggests  the  attempts  of  the  famous  John  Fitch  in  connection 
with  the  navigation  of  the  Delaware  by  steam.  In  1769,  Fitch  reached  Trenton  from  Connecticut, 
and  worked  at  various  mechanical  devices  as  an  apprentice  in  Clunn’s  brass  button  factory  and  in 
Wilson’s  silversmithy.  Fitch’s  Yankee  ingenuity  gave  him  a money-making  reputation,  and  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  his  shop  and  its  contents  were  estimated  at  $3,000  when  the  British 
army  entered  the  village  of  Trenton.  The  troops  were  attracted  to  it,  because  he  had  large  contracts 
for  the  repair  of  American  arms.  They  proceeded  to  burn  the  establishment,  and  destroy  the  tools 
and  all  his  visible  property. 

He  was  a Lieutenant  at  Valley  Forge,  and  “armourer”  to  the  Committee  of  Safety.  During 
the  occupation  of  Trenton,  Fitch  was  in  Bucks  county,  and,  having  experienced  an  attack  of  rheu- 
matism, his  mind  became  bent  on  “gaining  a force  bv  steam”  and  relieving  himself  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  locomotion. 

Stacy  Potts  was  one  of  the  company  formed  to  assist  Fitch  in  his  experiments,  and  he  and 
Isaac  Smith,  Robert  Pearson,  Jr.,  Samuel  Tucker,  Abraham  Hunt,  Rensselaer  Williams,  John 
and  Charles  Clunn,  and  others  of  Trenton,  gave  their  names  to  the  application  to  the  Legislature, 
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which  obtained  for  him  fourteen  years’  exclusive  privilege  on  this  side  of  the  Delaware.  (Act  of 
March  18th,  1786.)  His  boat,  “Perseverance,”  made  several  trips  between  Philadelphia  and 
Trenton  in  that  year. 

It  was  probably  of  one  of  Fitch’s  experiments  concerning  which  Benjamin  Franklin  wrote 
in  1788:  “We  have  no  philosophical  news  here  [Philadelphia]  at  present,  except  that  a boat, 

moved  by  a steam-engine,  rows  itself  against  tide 
in  our  river,  and  it  is  apprehended  the  construc- 
tion may  be  so  simplified  and  improved  as  to 
become  generally  useful.” 

There  is  a letter  of  Fitch  to  Stacy  Potts, 
dated  Philadelphia,  July  28th,  1786,  in  which  he 


expresses  the  greatest  satisfaction  in 
his  prospects  : “We  have  now  tried 

every  part,  and  reduced  it  to  as  certain 
a thing  as  can  be,  that  we  shall  not  Scenes  Along  the  Delaware. 

come  short  of  ten  miles  per  hour,  if  not 

twelve  or  fourteen.  I will  say  fourteen  in  theory  and  ten  in  practice.”  Fitch’s  projects,  however, 
were  not  altogether  successful,  and  as  a means  of  raising  money  he  published  a map  of  the  “ North- 
west Territory,”  which  was  printed  on  a cider  press  in  Bucks  county.  This  distinguished  watch- 
maker and  gunsmith  of  Trenton,  the  father  of  the  American  steamboat,  died  in  Bardstown, 
Kentucky,  in  1798.  Although  Robert  Fulton  is  given  the  credit  of  having  inaugurated  the  use  of 
steam  upon  American  waters,  the  credit  should  be  given  to  Fitch,  who,  twenty  years  before  Fulton’s 
experiments,  ran  His  boat  upon  the  Delaware  river. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


TRENTON’S  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

The  Origin  of  Trenton’s  Banks— The  Mechanics  National  Bank — The  Trenton  Banking 

Company — The  Trenton  Saving  Fund  Society — The  First  National  Bank — The  Broad 

Street  National  Bank — The  Trenton  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company — The  Real 

Estate  Title  Company  of  New  Jersey — New  Jersey  Building  Loan  and  Investment 

Company — The  Board  of  Trade. 

ENTON  lias  every  reason  to  feel  a just  sense  of  pride  in  the  character  of  her  repre- 
sentative financial  institutions.  Throughout  years  of  prosperity  and  adversity  in 
the  commercial  world  the  banks  of  Trenton  have  sustained  their  reputation  for 
integrity.  Flurries  and  attempted  “runs”  within  the  past  twenty  years  have 
been  nothing  more  than  summer  clouds.  Conservatism,  yet  progress,  has 
marked  the  development  of  each  institution.  The  depositors  embrace  all  classes, 
and  provision  is  made  for  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  sum.  In  the  finan- 
cial depression  of  the  past  three  years  the  record  of  the  local  banks  has  iron  the 
praise  of  national  and  State  authorities.  Tire  following  is  a history  of  the 
city’s  banks  : 

The  State  Bank,  which  in  its  day  was  a famous  institution,  had  an  eventful  history.  For  the 
first  year  of  its  organization,  its  business  was  conducted  in  State  street,  on  the  north  side,  midway 
between  Warren  and  Broad  streets.  In  1812  the  banking-house  on  the  corner  of  Bank  and  Warren 
streets  was  erected.  The  old  bank  building  is  now  used  as  a stove  store.  The  bank  was  created  by 
the  act  passed  January  28th,  1812,  which  established  State  banks  at  Trenton,  New  Brunswick, 
Elizabeth,  Newark,  Morristown  and  Camden. 

Stacy  Potts,  Peter  Gordon,  Charles  Rice,  William  Scott  and  John  R.  Smith  were  commissioners 
of  the  State  Bank  in  this  city.  They,  in  connection  with  Ellett  Tucker,  Reuben  D.  Tucker,  Lucius 
Horatio  Stockton,  Evan  Evans,  Edward  Yard,  William  Wood,  Philip  F.  Howell,  James  J.  Wilson, 
and  Abner  Reeder,  were  appointed  the  first  Directors. 

They  were  not  allowed  to  issue  notes  of  a less  denomination  than  $3. 

On  the  first  of  November,  1813,  an  act  was  passed  allowing  them  to  issue  notes  of  a denomina- 
tion not  less  than  SI. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  March,  1845,  an  act  was  passed  to  extend  the  charter  of  the  State 
Bank  at  Trenton,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  close  up  and  settle  their  affairs.  Twelve  years 
were  given  them  from  the  twenty-eighth  of  January,  1842. 

During  the  extension  they  were  privileged  to  issue  any  bills  of  credit,  bank  bills,  or  other 
circulation  of  money,  by  loan  or  otherwise,  in  the  form  or  style  of  banking  business,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  finally  close  up  the  concern. 

The  State  Bank  at  Trenton  had  an  honorable  career,  but  the  growing  power  of  the  Trenton 
Banking  Company  and  the  Mechanics  National  Bank  forced  the  State  concern  to  close  its  doors. 
Among  other  financial  institutions  which  are  now  merely  memories  is  the  Merchants  Bank,  which 
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was  chartered  March  22d,  I860,  and  which  went  into  the  hands  of  a receiver  two  years  later.  In 
1870  the  Mercer  County  Bank  was  incorporated,  and  upon  March  31st,  1869,  the  State  Savings 
Bank  came  into  existence.  Even  after  a period  of  twenty  years,  the  name  of  Jacob  R.  Freese  tells 
the  story  of  this  institution. 

The  Mechanics  National  Bank. 

The  Mechanics  National  Bank  was  chartered  upon  the  nineteenth  of  February,  1834,  under  the 
name  of  the  “Mechanics  and  Manufacturers  Bank.”  The  city  of  Trenton  in  thirty  years  had  grown 
to  a size  sufficient  to  demand  two  financial  institutions  within  its  limits.  Upon  February  16th,  1843, 
an  act  was  passed  authorizing  them  to  reduce  their  capital  stock  whenever  they  might  think  proper 
so  to  do,  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  March,  1857,  they  were  authorized  to  gradually  increase  it. 

The  year  1837  saw  the  erection  of  their  banking-house  upon  the  corner  of  State  and  Warren 
streets.  Until  this  time  the  Mechanics  Bank  occupied  a property  on  North  Warren  street,  which 
same  property  was  used  by  the  Trenton  Banking  Company  whilst  the  latter’s  Warren  street  edifice 
was  in  course  of  erection. 

In  1865,  the  Mechanics  and  Manufacturers  Bank  surrendered  its  State  charter  and  became  a 
national  bank  under  its  present  title.  The  building  so  long  in  use  by  the  bank,  after  various 
alterations  and  repairs,  was  finally  demolished  in  1894,  preparatory  to  the  erection  of  its  present 
structure.  The  Mechanics  Bank  Building  is  a building  worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice. 
Occupying  the  site  of  the  tavern  in  which  Congress  defeated  the  plan  to  make  Trenton  the  capital 
of  the  United  States,  the  superb  structure  is  the  most  recent  ornament  to  the  architecture  of  Trenton. 

The  present  Mechanics  National  Bank  Building  was  completed  in  February,  1895.  Whilst  the 
structure  was  in  the  course  of  erection  the  bank  business  was  conducted  in  the  State  street  store 
building  later  occupied  by  S.  P.  Dunham  & Co.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Italian  renaissance. 
It  is  two  stories  high,  with  a frontage  of  seventy-two  feet  on  West  State  street  and  forty-eight  on 
South  Warren.  The  outside  height  is  forty-two  feet  and  the  height  of  the  first  story  is  eighteen  feet. 

The  exterior  is  of  rock-faced  brick,  brownstone  trimming,  and  surmounted  by  a metal  cornice 
and  balustrade.  Whilst  the  exterior  of  the  building  is  a crowning  ornament  to  city  architecture,  the 
interior  is  said  to  be  unequaled  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  wainscoting  is  of  a mottled  colored 
marble  from  Africa,  both  odd  and  rare,  and  is  trimmed  with  yellow  Nubian  marble.  The  division 
between  the  corridors  and  the  bank  proper  is  of  the  same  material  ; the  grill  work  above  and  all 
other  metal  work  is  of  oxidized  silver.  The  woodwork  is  entirely  of  mahogany.  The  four  limestone 
arches  capping  the  polished  granite  columns  near  the  rear  end  of  the  bank  are  carved.  The  floor  is 
of  Mosaic.  Three  colors  of  marble  are  used — red  antique,  a French  marble  ; Glens  Falls,  a black, 
and  sienna,  a light-colored.  Across  the  entrance  the  name  of  the  bank  is  shown  in  the  floor,  the 
letters  being  in  the  black  marble.  The  President’s  room  is  on  the  lower  Warren  street  corner,  and 
adjoining  it  toward  the  west  end  the  Cashier’s  room.  The  Directors’  room  is  beyond  it  on  the 
south  side  of  the  building  and  lighted  from  the  skylight.  At  the  far  end  of  the  State  street  corridor 
a railing  divides  an  apartment  for  the  use  of  the  women  customers  of  the  bank. 

White  marble  steps  lead  down  to  the  basement,  where  is  situated  the  safe  deposit  vault.  It 
is  said  to  be  as  nearly  burglar-proof  as  can  be  made,  and  was  constructed  regardless  of  cost.  It  is 
considered  one  of  the  safest  and  handsomest  in  the  country.  It  is  fitted  with  coupon  stalls  for  the 
convenience  of  customers.  The  bank  already  has  in  its  custody  three  hundred  safe  deposit  boxes, 
and  will  have  room  for  several  times  that  many. 

The  second  floor  of  the  building  is  in  keeping  with  the  banking  department.  A wide  flight  of 
steps  leads  to  a handsome  hallway,  where  are  located  eight  offices  in  suites.  They  are  occupied 
exclusively  by  members  of  the  bar,  these  gentlemen  being  Hon.  Garret  D.  W.  Vroorn,  Hon.  William 
M.  Banning,  and  Edwin  Robert  Walker,  Francis  B.  Lee,  Nelson  L.  Petty,  Henry  W.  Green,  Hervey 
C.  Sciulder,  Esquires.  These  offices  are  decorated  in  blue,  with  quartered  oak  woodwork,  electrically 
lighted,  heated  by  hot  water  and  perfect  in  all  appointments.  They  are  the  finest  offices  of  their 
type  in  the  State. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Mechanics  National  Bank  : President,  Bering  P.  Dunham  ; 
Cashier,  William  W.  Stelle  ; Paying  Teller,  Joseph  R.  Sweeny  ; Receiving  Teller,  Talcott  Backus  ; 
Notary  Public,  J.  Cad.  Slack.  Directors — S.  Meredith  Dickinson,  John  D.  Rue,  Joseph  Rice, 
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Ferdinand  \V.  Roebling,  John  Moses,  Henry  C.  Kelsey,  Bering  P.  Dunham,  William  S.  Hancock, 
William  M.  Panning. 

Herewith  is  the  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Mechanics  National  Bank  at  the  close  of  business 
.)  uly  11th,  1895  : 


RESOURCES. 


Loans  and  discounts,  ..... 
Overdrafts,  secured,  .... 

United  States  bonds  to  secure  circulation, 
Stocks,  securities,  Arc.,  .... 
Banking-house,  furniture  and  fixtures, 

Other  real  estate  and  mortgages  owned, 

Due  from  national  banks  (not  reserve  agents), 
Due  from  State  banks  and  bankers, 

Due  from  approved  reserve  agents, 

Checks  and  other  cash  items, 

Notes  of  other  national  hanks, 

Fractional  paper  currency,  nickels  and  cents, 


460  40 

50.000  00 
131,286  25 

60.000  00 
22,450  00 
84,582  61 
13,130  83 

296,701  77 
3,124  75 
13,217  00 
2,040  08 


Lawful  money  reserve  in  bank,  viz. : 

Specie,  . . . . . . . . $92,372  00 

Legal  tender  notes,  .....  14,904  00 

Redemption  fund  with  United  States  Treasurer  (five  per  cent,  of 
circulation),  ........ 

Total,  .......... 


107,276  00 
2,250  00 


$2,358,257  92 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in,  . 

Surplus  fund,  ......... 

Undivided  profits,  less  expenses  and  taxes  paid,  . 

National  bank  notes  outstanding,  ...... 

Due  to  other  national  banks,  ...... 

Due  to  State  banks  and  bankers,  ...... 

Dividends  unpaid,  ........ 

Individual  deposits  subject  to  check,  . . $1,285,233  10 

Demand  certificates  of  deposit,  . . . 900  00 

Certified  checks,  ......  578  00 


$500,000  00 
250,000  00 
95,674  96 
45,000  00 
175,423  95 
5,426  91 
21  00 


1,286,711  10 


Total, $2,358,257  92 


The  Trenton  Banking  Company. 

The  Trenton  Banking  Company,  which  was  chartered  on  the  third  day  of  December.  1804, 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  second  bank  erected  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Its  predecessor 
was  the  Newark  Banking  and  Insurance  Company,  which  received  legislative  sanction  in  the 
previous  February.  The  charter  when  first  granted  was  to  continue  in  force  for  twenty  years.  The 
original  act  of  the  Legislature  authorized  a subscription  to  be  opened  for  $300,000,  in  shares  of  $50 
each,  under  the  direction  of  James  Ewing,  Joshua  Wright,  George  Abbott,  Peter  Hunt  and  Abner 
Reeder.  On  the  fourteenth  of  November,  1821,  twentieth  of  February,  1838,  and  in  1855  and 
1875,  the  Legislature  extended  the  charter  of  the  bank. 
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The  banking-house  stands  upon  historic  property.  Upon  its  site  were  the  county  buildings  of 
Hunterdon,  which  it  will  be  remembered  faced  west  on  Warren  street,  midway  between  State  and 
Front  streets.  The  freeholders  of  Hunterdon  county  deeded  the  land  to  the  bank  in  1805,  when 
the  banking-house  was  erected  which  remained  until  1838.  In  the  latter  year  the  present  structure 
was  built,  which  was  greatly  improved  in  1872. 

Under  the  State  banking  system,  the  Trenton  Banking  Company  issued  notes  which,  in  those 
days  of  fluctuating  currency,  passed  at  par  in  this  and  surrounding  commonwealths.  Upon  the 
adoption  of  the  national  banking  system,  the  Trenton  Bank  did  not  re-organize,  but  remained 
simply  a bank  of  discount  and  deposit.  Its  entire  issue  of  notes,  emitted  before  the  Rebellion, 
have  been  redeemed  to  the  amount  of  $400,000. 

In  not  only  municipal  and  State,  but  national  affairs,  the  Trenton  Bank  lias  frequently  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  constituted  authorities.  Particularly  during  the  war  between  the  States,  the  Trenton 
Bank  gave  assistance  in  every  hour  of  need.  Around  the  history  of  this  institution  may  be  woven 
many  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  railroad,  and  of  its 
later  development,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  once  King  of  Spain,  and  the  attaches  of  the  court  which  he 
transplanted  from  Madrid  and  Paris  to  Bordentown,  were  depositors  in  this  old  and  honorable 
institution. 

The  banking-house  is  an  imposing  structure,  built  of  white  marble,  with  a facade  modeled 
upon  the  classic  outlines  of  an  Hellenic  temple.  A vaulted  ceiling  with  a balcony  looks  down  upon 
the  center,  which  is  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  institution.  On  the  east  side  of  the  bank  are 
the  rooms  used  by  the  Directors,  Cashier  and  President,  with  the  vaults,  safes  and  strong  boxes. 

Throughout  its  eventful  history,  this  company  has  been  a tower  of  strength.  The  stress  of 
financial  storms  has  left  the  institution  unharmed,  and  that  its  standing  is  most  secure  the 
following  report  will  show.  It  was  rendered  at  the  close  of  business  on  the  sixth  day  of  April, 
1895,  to  the  State  Commissioner  of  Banking  and  Insurance  : 


RESOURCES. 


Loans  and  discounts,  ...... 

$2,041,224 

83 

Overdrafts,  ........ 

155 

45 

Due  from  other  banks,  ...... 

296,760 

54 

Cash  on  hand,  ........ 

128,822 

10 

United  States  Government  bonds,  .... 

50,000 

00 

Other  stocks  and  bonds,  ...... 

150,006 

14 

Real  estate,  ........ 

47,130 

71 

Current  expenses  paid,  ...... 

4,983 

92 

Checks  and  other  cash  items,  ..... 

6,111 

04 

LIABILITIES. 

$2,725,194 

73 

Capital  stock  paid  in  in  cash,  .... 

$500,000 

00 

Surplus  fund,  ........ 

250,000 

00 

Undivided  profits,  ....... 

71,320 

71 

Dividends  unpaid,  ....... 

587 

19 

Due  depositors,  ....... 

1,825,084 

47 

Due  other  banks,  ....... 

78,202 

36 

$2,725,194 

no 
1 6 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Trenton  Banking  Company  : President,  Joseph  H.  Bruere  ; 
Cashier,  Austin  Snider  ; Paying  Teller,  John  D.  Cochrane  ; Receiving  Teller,  William  A.  Clark  ; 
Notary  Public,  Cleveland  Hilson,  Sr.  Directors — Joseph  H.  Bruere,  William  S.  Stryker,  Charles 

E.  Green,  Benjamin  F.  Lee,  Abner  R,  Chambers,  Elmer  E.  Green,  Thomas  S.  Chambers,  William 
H.  Skirm  and  William  L.  Dayton. 
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The  Trenton  Saving  Fund  Society. 

The  Trenton  Saving  Fund  Society  was  incorporated  upon  the  seventh  of  March,  1844,  its 
corporators  being  Peter  I).  Yroom,  John  C.  Redman,  John  Read,  Stacy  G.  Potts,  George  Dill, 
Xenophon  J.  Maynard,  Richard  J.  Rond,  Thomas  J.  Stryker,  Jacob  Kline,  Jasper  S.  Scudder, 
Timothy  Abbott,  Charles  Parker  and  Henry  \V.  Green. 

The  first  business  operations  of  this  excellent  institution  were  conducted  in  the  old  Chancery 
building,  on  the  site  of  the  structure  now  occupied  by  the  Trust  and  Title  companies.  This 
building,  until  practically  torn  down  by  the  Trust  Company,  fell  from  its  old  and  historic  station, 
and  at  last  was  dubbed  by  the  soubriquet  “The  Devil’s  Den.”  From  the  Chancery  building  the 
Saving  Fund  Society  moved  to  South  Broad  street,  a few  doors  below  State,  and  in  November, 
1881,  moved  to  its  present  building,  123  East  State  street,  immediately  adjoining  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  building. 

In  its  financial  history  the  Saving  Fund  Society  has  had  a remarkable  career.  Thoroughly 
conservative,  its  influence  has  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  creation  of  many  small  and  large  fortunes. 
Among  Trenton’s  large  population  dependent  upon  daily  wages  for  daily  bread,  the  society  has 
encouraged  habits  of  thrift  and  enterprise.  Its  deposits  are  the  indication  of  the  confidence 
imposed  upon  it  by  our  citizens. 

The  officers  of  the  society  are  : President,  William  S.  Stryker  ; Vice  President,  Charles  E. 
Green  ; Treasurer  and  Secretary,  Lewis  Parker  ; Paying  Teller,  William  H.  Yard  ; Receiving  Teller, 
George  X.  Nutt.  Managers — William  S.  Stryker,  Charles  Swan,  Samuel  K.  Wilson,  Edward  H. 
Stokes,  John  S.  Chambers,  William  L.  Dayton,  Charles  E.  Green,  Charles  Whitehead,  John  Moses, 
William  I.  Vannest,  Elmer  E.  Green,  Garret  D.  W.  Yroom. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  Trenton  Saving  Fund  Society  upon  the  thirty-first  of 


December,  1894  : 

RESOURCES. 

Bonds  and  mortgages,  ........  $419,500  00 

Stocks  and  bonds,  market  value,  ......  1,937,233  70 

Amount  loaned  on  collaterals,  .......  44,490  00 

Banking-house  and  lot,  cost  $22,000  ; estimated  present  value,  22,000  00 

Cash  on  deposit  in  hanks  or  trust  companies,  ....  44,206  08 

Other  assets,  viz.,  interest  accrued,  .....  19,122  86 


$2,486,552  64 

LIABILITIES. 

Amount  due  depositors,  viz. : 

Principal,  ......  $2,128,309  03 

Interest  credited  for  the  twelve  months 

ending  with  December  31st,  1894,  . 61,828  10 

$2,190,137  13 

Surplus, 296,415  51 

$2,486,552  64 

RECEIPTS. 


Cash  on  hand  and  in  banks  or  trust  companies  January  1st,  1894, 

before  transactions  of  the  day,  ......  $81,880  31 

From  depositors,  not  including  interest  credited,  . . . 967,952  43 

From  interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages,  .....  22,563  00 

From  interest  and  dividends  on  stocks  and  bonds,  collateral 

loans,  and  from  all  other  sources,  .....  88,542  88 

From  rents  from  banking-house,  ......  850  00 

From  mortgages  paid  or  called  in,  ......  30,000  00 

From  loans  on  collaterals  repaid,  ......  2,000  00 


$1,193,788  62 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 


To  depositors,  including  interest  paid  to  them, 

For  stocks  and  bonds  purchased,  par  value,  $130,000;  cost, 
including  premiums,  commissions,  &c. , . . . . 

For  current  expenses,  viz.  : 

For  salaries,  ......  $9, 220  00 

For  taxes  and  repairs  on  banking-house,  . 554  65 

For  stationery,  printing,  fuel,  lights,  &c.,  . 513  79 

For  taxes,  except  on  banking-house  or  other  real  estate, 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  banks  or  trust  companies,  December  31st, 
1894,  after  transactions  of  the  day, 


$993,348  14 
144,716  67 

10,288  44 
1,229  29 

44,206  08 


$1,193,788  62 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Number  of  open  accounts  January  1st,  1895,  .... 

Number  of  accounts  opened  or  re-opened  during  the  year  1894, 
Number  of  accounts  closed  during  the  year  1894, 

Interest  or  dividends  credited  depositors  for  the  year  1894, 
Largest  amount  due  any  one  depositor  January  1st,  1895,  exclu- 
sive of  interest  and  of  any  deposit  made  by  order  of  a court 
of  record  or  of  a Surrogate,  ...... 

Average  amount  of  each  account,  January  1st,  1895, 

Rate  per  cent,  of  interest  or  dividends  to  depositors  during  the 
year  1 894,  3 per  cent. 


10,688 
9 9 09 

Z,  ooZ 

2,036 

$61,828  10 


8,805  78 
204  92 


The  First  National  Bank. 

The  First  National  Bank  grew  out  of  the  national  banking  system,  a charter  for  this  institution 
having  been  granted  upon  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  January,  1864.  The  original  capital  was 
$100,000,  which  was  later  increased  to  $500,000.  For  the  first  year  of  its  career  the  First  National 
Bank  transacted  its  financial  operations  in  the  old  Broad  street  room  of  the  Trenton  Saving  Fund 
Society.  In  1865,  it  removed  to  its  present  brownstone  building  on  East  State  street,  near  Broad. 

This  structure  is  well  adapted  for  banking  purposes,  and  is  centrally  located.  When  erected, 
the  bank  building  was  the  most  noticeable  object  in  that  portion  of  the  city,  and  although  it  has 
since  been  surrounded  by  buildings  of  a metropolitan  type,  the  banking-house  has  suffered  nothing 
by  the  comparison. 

The  First  National  Bank  enjoys  a large  clientage,  particularly  among  the  many  pottery  and 
rubber  concerns  of  this  city. 

The  officers  of  the  First  National  Bank  are  as  follows:  President,  William  I.  Vannest ; Vice 
President,  John  H.  Scuclder  ; Cashier,  Charles  Whitehead  ; Paying  Teller,  William  S.  Middleton  ; 
Receiving  Teller,  Arthur  H.  Wood  ; Notary  Public  and  Attorney,  Woodbury  D.  Holt.  Directors — 
George  M.  Comfort,  Richard  A.  Donnelly,  Mahlon  Hutchinson,  Jonathan  H.  Blackwell,  John  II. 
Scudder,  William  I.  Vannest,  Joseph  B.  Richardson,  William  H.  Brokaw,  Henry  C.  Case. 

Upon  the  eleventh  of  July,  1895,  the  following  was  the  condition  of  this  bank  : 


RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts,  ...... 

Overdrafts,  secured  and  unsecured, 

United  States  bonds  to  secure  circulation, 

United  States  bonds  to  secure  United  States  deposits,. 
Stocks,  securities,  Ac.,  ..... 

Banking-house,  furniture  and  fixtures, 

Other  refil  estate  and  mortgages  owned, 


$1,007,707  17 
391  64 
50,000  00 

50.000  00 
102,573  72 

37.000  00 
36,825  00 
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Due  from  national  banks  (not  reserve  agents),  . 

$39,241  27 

Due  from  State  banks  and  bankers, 

5,221  41 

Due  from  approved  reserve  agents, 

95,876  50 

Checks  and  other  cash  items,  .... 

11,210  76 

Notes  of  other  national  banks,  .... 

4,433  00 

Fractional  paper  currency,  nickels  and  cents, 

570  23 

Dawful  money  reserve  in  bank,  viz. : 

Specie,  ....... 

$38,000  00 

Begal-tender  notes,  ..... 

12,131  00 

45,131  00 

Redemption  fund  with  United  States  Treasurer  (five 

per  cent,  of 

circulation),  ...... 

2,250  00 

Total,  ....... 

$1,488,431  70 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in,  ..... 

$500,000  00 

Surplus  fund,  ....... 

250,000  00 

Undivided  profits,  less  expenses  and  taxes  paid, 

46,614  70 

National  bank  notes  outstanding,  .... 

45,000  00 

Due  to  other  national  banks,  .... 

29,866  03 

Due  to  State  banks  and  bankers,  .... 

21,689  97 

Dividends  unpaid,  ...... 

3,632  00 

Individual  deposits  subject  to  check, 

$530,650  55 

Certified  checks,  1 

3,772  63 

Cashier’s  checks  outstanding,  .... 

12,266  32 

United  States  deposits,  ..... 

21,077  60 

Deposits  of  United  States  disbursing  officers,  . 

23,861  90 

591,629  00 

Total,  ....... 

$1,488,431  70 

The  Broad  Street  National  Bank. 


Youngest  of  Trenton’s  mercantile  banks,  and  a record-breaker  (measuring  capital  and  age  with 
results),  is  tbe  Broad  Street  National  Bank.  Organized  on  May  19th,  1887,  it  commenced  business 
in  tbe  small  store  No.  188  South  Broad  street,  on  June  1st  of  the  same  year,  and  is  thus  just  about 
eight  years  old. 

Its  unparalleled  growth  proved  the  need  of  its  existence.  The  very  first  day  the  doors  were 
opened  the  deposits  rolled  up  to  $22,090.02.  The  capital  stock,  originally  $100,000,  was  found 
inadequate  for  the  bank’s  growing  business,  and  was  increased  to  $250,000  in  August,  1889.  The 
footings  of  its  first  statement  (August  1st,  1887)  were  $214,717.02 — which,  on  May  7th,  1895,  had 
grown  to  be  $957,680.19. 

Perhaps  because  of  its  reputation  for  liberality  in  the  treatment  of  its  patrons,  together  with  a 
wise  conservatism  in  its  management,  the  Broad  Street  National  Bank  has  been  uniformly  a money- 
maker for  its  shareholders.  It  has  paid  out  in  earned  dividends  since  its  incorporation  $94,250, 
besides  leaving  untouched  a surplus  of  $50,000,  and  lias  for  future  disposition  a comfortable  nest- 
egg  of  undivided  profits  amounting  to  $20,000. 

The  members  of  the  present  Board  of  Directors  who  were  in  the  original  board  are  Israel  Howell, 
B.  M.  Phillips,  Richard  P.  Wilson.  Thomas  »S.  Stevens,  Joseph  Y.  Banning,  Oliver  O.  Bowman, 
William  G.  Howell  and  Francis  C.  Lowthorp.  In  January,  1888,  George  R.  Whittaker,  brick 
manufacturer  and  real  estate  dealer,  was  added  to  the  number.  Frederick  Walter,  the  grocer, 
became  a Director  in  January,  1890.  Frank  O.  Briggs,  Assistant  Treasurer  of  John  A.  Roebling’s 
Sons  Company,  was  chosen  in  April,  1891. 

Joseph  J . Banning  was  elected  President  of  the  bank  early  in  1888,  succeeding  Bewis  Parker, 
who  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health.  Oliver  O.  Bowman  became  Vice  President  at  the  same  time. 
Joseph  G.  Brearley  was  tbe  bank’s  first  Cashier,  and  Robert  J.  Brace  the  first  Teller.  Both  con- 
tinued to  fill  their  respective  positions  until  April,  1892,  when,  Mr.  Brearley’ s health  having  given 
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way,  the  office  of  Assistant  Cashier  was  created  and  Mr.  Brace  was  elected  to  assist  him,  until  some 
time  later,  when  Mr.  Brearley  finding  his  health  unimproved,  resigned.  Mr.  Brace  was  thereupon 
elected  Cashier.  He  holds  the  position  to-day,  and  has  by  his  tact  and  modesty  of  demeanor  done 
much  to  help  Mr.  Lanning  and  the  Board  of  Directors  to  place  the  bank  in  the  high  rank  the  insti- 
tution holds  in  the  estimation  of  thoughtful  and  conservative  business  men.  He  is  ably  assisted  by 
Edwin  M.  Thorn,  Teller,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  bank  since  October,  1887,  and  William 
S.  Case,  Receiving  Teller,  whose  service  dates  from  December,  1888. 

In  1887,  the  bank  purchased  the  handsome  lots  201  and  203  South  Broad  street,  some  thirty 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  size,  on  which  they  erected  their  handsome  banking-house. 
The  front  is  handsomely  designed  in  the  Romanesque  style,  and  is  built  of  Berea  stone  with  marble 
and  granite  trimmings.  The  building  is  twenty-seven  by  eighty-five  feet  in  size,  affording  ample 
facilities  for  the  big  business  the  institution  is  bound  to  possess  in  the  very  near  future. 

The  lot  on  which  the  bank  stands  was  the  site  of  A.  W.  Yard’s  soap  factory,  which  our  older 
citizens  and  many  of  the  younger  business  men  will  remember  as  one  of  Trenton’s  Revolutionary 
landmarks. 

This  is  the  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Broad  Street  National  Bank,  at  the  close  of  business 
July  11th,  1895  : 


$601,453  68 
314  76 

50.000  00 

20.000  00 

7,500  00 

11,947  79 
30,385  00 
15,145  00 
20,642  17 
6,059  73 
37,326  38 
2,665  95 
3,020  00 
2,123  72 

$43,190  25 
11,700  00 

54,890  25 

Redemption  fund  with  United  States  Treasurer  (5  per  cent,  of 

circulation),  .........  2,250  00 


Total,  ....... 

$865,724  43 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in, 

$250,000  00 

Surplus  fund,  ...... 

50,000  00 

Undivided  profits,  less  expenses  and  taxes  paid, 

14,379  14 

National  bank  notes  outstanding,  . 

45,000  00 

Due  to  other  national  banks,  .... 

10,662  44 

Due  to  State  banks  and  bankers, 

1,693  11 

Individual  deposits  subject  to  check,  . 

$429,201  29 

Certified  checks,  ...... 

753  00 

Cashier’s  checks  outstanding,  .... 

1,535  45 

431,489  74 

Notes  and  bills  rediscounted, 

17,500  00 

Bills  payable,  ....... 

45,000  00 

RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts,  .... 

Overdrafts,  secured  and  unsecured, 

United  States  bonds  to  secure  circulation,  . 
United  States  bonds  on  hand, 

Premiums  on  United  States  bonds, 

Stocks,  securities,  &c.,  . . . . . 

Banking-house,  furniture  and  fixtures, 

Other  real  estate  and  mortgages  owned,  . 

Due  from  national  banks  (not  reserve  agents), 
Due  from  State  banks  and  bankers, 

Due  from  approved  reserve  agents, 

Checks  and  other  cash  items, 

Notes  of  other  national  banks,  . 

Fractional  paper  currency,  nickels  and  cents, 
Lawful  money  reserve  in  bank,  viz.  : 

Specie,  ...... 

Legal-tender  notes,  ..... 


Total,  . 


$865,724  43 
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The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  bank  : President,  Joseph  Y.  banning;  Secretary,  Francis 
Lowthorp:  Receiving  Teller,  W.  S.  Case;  Paying  Teller,  E.  M.  Thorn.  Directors — Joseph  Y. 
banning,  Israel  Howell,  William  O.  Howell,  P>.  M.  Phillips,  Thomas  S.  Stevens,  Frank  O.  Briggs, 
Richard  P.  Wilson,  George  11.  Whittaker,  Francis  C.  bowthorp,  O.  O.  Bowman,  Frederick  Walter. 

Tiie  Trenton  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company. 

Trust  and  safe  deposit  companies  have  for  a number  of  years  been  very  popular  and  successful 
in  the  large  cities  of  the  Tinted  States,  particularly  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Com- 
panies of  this  kind  are  now  in  successful  operation  in  nearly  all  of  the  wealthier  sections  of  the 
1 Jnited  States. 

In  May,  1SX8,  this  company  began  business  under  the  name  of  The  Real  Estate,  Safe  Deposit, 
Trust  and  Investment  Company  of  New  Jersey.  Its  first  President  was  Judge  Edward  T.  Green. 
This  company  has  grown  to  large  proportions.  In  its  finance  department  it  has  deposits  of  over 
half  a million  dollars,  on  which  it  allows  interest  at  from  two  to  three  per  centum  per  annum,  and 
against  w hich  the  depositor  may  draw  cheeks  at  sight.  In  an  ordinary  banking  establishment  the 
stockholders  receive  the  earnings,  and  the  depositor  gets  nothing  for  the  use  of  his  money.  In 
trust  companies  the  depositor  is  first  considered  and  first  paid  out  of  earnings.  Last  year  over 
>'12,000  was  paid  to  the  depositors  of  this  company  as  interest  on  their  deposits. 

The  safe  deposit  department  has  facilities  second  to  none  as  regards  convenience  and  location. 
It  has  two  large  vaults.  Beneath  the  safe  deposit  vault  is  a large  storage  vault,  absolutely  fire- 
proof ; both  of  them  well  ventilated.  This  corporation  acts  in  a fiduciary  capacity,  and  has  a trust 
department.  It  acts  as  executor,  trustee,  etc. 

The  special  advantages  which  a corporation  constituted  like  this  has  over  an  individual  for  the 
execution  of  trusts  are  continuity  of  service,  efficiency,  safety,  convenience  and  economy.  It  has 
also  a surety  department,  which  has  become  most  valuable  and  convenient  to  the  community  as 
well  as  to  the  courts. 

The  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  $200,000,  of  which  $100,000  has  been  paid  in. 
Some  of  the  strongest  men  in  Trenton  are  identified  with  the  company.  Its  President  is  Hugh  H. 
Hamill  ; Vice  Presidents,  Col.  Washington  A.  Roebling  and  Hon.  Henry  S.  Little.  Its  counsel  for 
a number  of  years  was  Hon.  Barker  Gummere,  and  it  has  a large,  strong  Board  of  Management. 

The  following  was  the  condition  of  the  Trenton  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company  upon 
December  31st,  1894  : 


Bonds  and  mortgages,  .... 

Stocks  and  bonds,  viz. : 

Republican  Club,  Trenton,  bond,  . 

School  District  No.  20  bonds, 

Middlesex  Banking  Company  Debenture 
bond,  ...... 

Atchison.  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
bonds,  ...... 

United  States  Cordage  Company  bonds, 

United  States  Cordage  Company  guar- 
anteed stock,  ..... 

National  Cordage  Trust  Liquidation  Cer- 
tificate, ...... 


Loans  secured  by  collaterals,  . 

Loans  on 
Real  estate, 

Cash  on  deposit  in  banks  or  trust  companies, 
Cash  on  hand,  ..... 
Cash  items,  ...... 


RESOURCES. 


Cost. 

Par 

value 

Market 

value. 

$100 

00 

$100 

00 

$100 

00 

4,250 

00 

4,250 

00 

4,250 

00 

500 

00 

500 

00 

500 

00 

17,225 

00 

20,000 

00 

12,825 

00 

3,200 

00 

3,200 

00 

500 

00 

500 

00 

► 2,820 

00 

718 

33 

718 

33. 

26,493 

33 

$29,268 

33 

$20,495 

00 

personal  security,  including  bills  purchased, 
cost  and  present  estimated  value, 


$204,662  98 


20,495  00 
155,321  00 
107,290  00 
68,687  05 
42,527  41 
22,966  57 
435  05 
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Other  assets,  viz. : 

Interest  accrued,  .........  $2,292  50 

Interest  due  and  not  collected,  . . . . . . 4,970  78 

Furniture  and  fixtures,  ........  3,284  84 

Rents  accrued,  .........  400  00 

Suretyship  and  vault  rent,  .......  501  00 

$11,449  12 


$633,834  18 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in  in  cash,  ..........  $100,000  00 

Undivided  profits,  net  amount,  ..........  1,553  92 

Demand  deposits,  .............  215,618  87 

Time  deposits,  .............  311,661  39 

Other  liabilities,  viz.,  interest  accrued  on  deposits,  estimated,  . ...  . 5,000  00 


$633,834  18 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Total  profits  of  every  kind  received  during  the  year  1894,  .....  $30,273  93 

Amount  of  interest  paid  to  and  credited  depositors  during  the  year,  . . . $14,090  57 

Total  expenses  of  the  corporation  during  the  year,  ......  $14,424  89 

Number  of  depositors  at  the  date  of  this  report,  .......  1,354 

Number  of  deposits  on  which  interest  is  allowed  at  this  date,  .....  1,148 

Total  amount  thereof,  ...........  $474,683  22 

Rate  of  interest  on  same,  2 and  3 per  cent. 


The  Real  Estate  Title  Company  of  New  Jersey. 

This  company  was  organized  in  1888.  Edward  H.  Murphy  was  its  first  President,  and  was 
largely  instrumental  in  organizing  and  establishing  this  company.  Its  objects  are  to  insure  the 
title  to  real  estate,  and  to  insure  against  adverse  conveyances,  mortgages,  decedents’  debts  and  all 
liens  of  record,  and  make  searches,  &c. 

This  company  has  become  of  immense  value  to  dealers  in  real  estate,  to  the  bar  of  the  county, 
and  to  the  community  at  large.  The  employes  of  the  company  are  experts  in  their  line,  and  are 
under  the  skillful  supervision  of  Mr.  Auguste  Weidel,  the  head  of  the  department. 

Its  Directors  are  Hon.  Cl.  D.  W.  Yroom,  Hon.  William  M.  Tanning,  James  Buchanan,  Esquire, 
Hugh  H.  Hamill,  Esquire,  Hon.  Barton  B.  Hutchinson  and  Samuel  Walker,  Jr.,  Esquire,  all  of 
them  lawyers  of  high  standing,  of  which  Hugh  II.  Hamill,  Esquire,  is  President,  and  James 
Buchanan,  Esquire,  is  Vice  President. 


New  Jersey  Building  Loan  and  Investment  Company. 

This  company  was  incorporated  July  17th,  1891.  It  is  a mutual  institution,  taking  small 
deposits  monthly  from  its  members,  loaning  these  deposits  to  others,  and  extending  them  an 
opportunity  to  build  a house  for  themselves  and  their  families,  and  to  pay  off  their  indebtedness  in 
small  monthly  payments.  The  company  brings  the  lender  and  the  borrower  together.  The  money 
of  the  members  is  kept  in  circulation  in  the  proper  channels,  and  the  earnings  are  divided  among 
the  members,  thus  securing  to  them  its  use  and  increase. 

This  company  have  extended  their  business  throughout  the  State,  and  by  the  organization  of 
local  branches  in  every  city  and  town,  they  are  in  the  best  position  to  equalize  the  money  interests 
as  they  find  investors  in  one  locality,  and  use  their  money  to  supply  tire  borrowers  that  are  located 
in  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  in  this  way  accommodate  the  members  in  the  different  localities. 
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The  authorized  capital  of  this  company  is  810,000,000,  and  shares  are  issued  at  $100  each, 
pavahle  in  small  monthly  payments.  These  deposits  are  loaned  to  the  borrower,  and  a system 
of  rapid  compounding  and  reloaning  enables  them  to  realize  the  largest  returns  to  divide  among  the 
stockholders.  A careful  examination  of  the  system  and  the  nature  of  the  securities  will  convince 
the  most  skeptical  of  the  safety  and  security  offered  to  an  investor  in  the  shares  of  this  company. 

The  management  are  careful  and  conservative,  and  at  all  times  looking  after  the  welfare  of  the 
members.  The  ollicers  of  this  company  art'  Hugh  H.  Hamill,  President;  John  H.  Scudder,  Vice 
President  ; John  V.  Bovd,  Secretary;  William  G.  Moore,  Treasurer;  Hon.  Barton  B.  Hutchinson, 
Counsel.  Directors — Hugh  H.  Hamill,  John  H.  Scudder,  William  G.  Moore,  John  V.  Boyd,  Owen 
II.  Locke,  Barker  Gummerc,  James  H.  Durand,  Charles  J.  Parker,  James  C.  Beebe.  All  known 
to  he  practical  business  men,  who  will  guard  well  the  money  intrusted  to  their  care. 


Board  of  Trade. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  January,  1868,  a public  meeting  of  citizens  was  called  to  meet  at  the 
Assembly  Room  of  Taylor  Hall,  to  consider  the  advisability  of  organizing  a Board  of  Trade. 
Manv  of  the  prominent  business  men  of  our  city  attended  the  meeting,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  C.  Atter- 
bury  was  chosen  Chairman  and  Mr.  Charles  Hewitt  selected  as  Secretary. 

At  this  meeting  a committee  of  twenty  was  selected  to  report  on  a constitution  and  by-laws  for 
the  organization,  which  committee,  on  the  sixth  of  February,  reported,  and  an  organization  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  of  Trenton  was  effected,  and  the  following  officers  were  elected  : 

President,  John  A.  ltoebling ; First  Vice  President,  John  Taylor;  Second  Vice  President, 
Daniel  B.  Bodine  ; Treasurer,  Thomas  J.  Stryker  ; Secretary,  James  P.  Stephens,  together  with  the 
following  Executive  Committee  : Charles  Hewitt,  John  S.  Noble,  Samuel  K.  Wilson,  William 
Dolton,  J.  F.  Honda yer,  H.  G.  Scudder,  Elias  Cook,  James  P.  Stephens,  Imlah  Moore,  Charles 
Carr,  Edward  V.  Scudder  and  George  James. 

The  objects  of  the  organization  were  more  particularly  set  forth  in  the  following  preamble 
and  resolution,  which  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

“Whereas,  The  city  of  Trenton,  possessing  peculiar  advantages  of  location  for  trade  and 
manufactories,  is  rapidly  advancing  in  all  the  leading  interests  that  combine  in  building  up  a first- 
class  inland  city,  and,  having  united  the  representatives  of  capital,  trade  and  manufactures  in  an 
association  known  as  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Trenton,  it  is  proper  that  the  objects  of 
this  organization  should  be  clearly  understood  and  set  forth  ; therefore,  be  it 

“ Resolved , That  the  purposes  of  this  Board  are  to  secure  a community  of  all  interests  vitally 
important  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city  ; to  further  and  protect  our  manufacturing  inter- 
ests ; to  secure  and  utilize  the  local  and  natural  advantages  at  our  command  ; to  attract  and  divert 
capital  into  the  channels  of  industry  ; to  urge  public  and  private  improvements  ; to  collect  and 
preserve  valuable  statistical  information;  to  conduce  to  progress  and  success,  to  the  end  that 
foreign  capital  may  see  in  the  city  of  Trenton  an  inviting  field.” 

Thus  the  objects  of  the  organization  were  distinctly  set  forth,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  these 
objects  the  Board  of  Trade  has  ever  given  its  best  efforts,  counsel  and  influence. 

Upon  the  fourteenth  of  March,  1871,  the  Board  of  Trade  was  incorporated.  It  was  the  first 
organization  of  its  kind  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  avail  itself  of  such  advantage. 

During  the  years  of  its  existence  some  of  our  most  prominent,  prosperous  and  influential 
citizens  have  been  connected  with  the  Board,  many  of  whom  have  presided  over  its  deliberations 
as  President.  We  might  name  here  some  of  the  prominent  men  who  have  been  President  of 
the  Board.  John  A.  Roebling,  who  died  July,  1869,  and  whose  successors  were  as  follows  : 
Cliarles  Hewitt,  1869;  Alfred  S.  Livingston,  1870;  Jacob  R.  Freese,  1871;  Ogden  W.  Blackfan, 

: George  S.  Green,  1876;  I).  P.  Forst,  1874;  John  Moses,  1875;  William  Dolton,  1876; 
T).  B.  Coleman,  1877;  John  S.  Noble,  1878;  James  Buchanan,  1879;  Adam  Exton,  1880;  W. 
W.  L.  Phillips,  1881;  B.  Gill,  1882-83;  Charles  Scott,  1885;  A.  J.  Rider,  1886-87-88;  Dr.  C. 
Shepherd,  1889  ; B.  B.  Hutchinson,  1890 ; Lewis  Parker,  1891-92  ; E.  C.  Hill,  1893-94  ; Dr.  H. 
G.  Norton,  1895. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Stellc  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Board  in  1873,  and  has  been  annually  re-elected 
to  that  office  since,  thus  serving  the  Board  for  twenty-two  consecutive  years. 
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During  all  these  years  of  the  Board’s  organization  many  matters  of  the  utmost  importance 
have  come  before  the  Board  for  consideration  and  action,  pertaining  to  the  city’s  welfare,  the 
prosperity  of  the  community,  and  the  advancement  of  the  general  business  interests  of  the  city 
and  the  improvements  incident  to  a growing  municipality.  The  gentlemen  who  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Board  have  given  their  wise  counsel  and  energetic  influence  to  many  and,  we  might 
say,  all  matters  that  have  had  for  their  aim  the  public  weal. 

The  present  officers  are  : Dr.  H.  G.  Norton,  President ; Ira  W.  Wood,  First  Vice  President ; 
Hugh  H.  Hamill,  Second  Vice  President;  W.  W.  Stelle,  Secretary;  Edmund  Wood,  Treasurer, 
together  with  the  following  Trustees  : Lewis  Parker,  S.  E.  Kaufman,  Adam  Exton,  E.  M,  Coffield 
and  Edmund  Wood. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII, 


THE  CITY  OF  TO-DAY. 

Trenton’s  Distinguishing  Characteristic  a Progressive  Conservatism — This  Appears  in 
Every  Phase  of  City  Life — Statistics  of  Population  and  Manufactures,  1890  to  1895 — 
The  Financial  Condition  of  Trenton. 

LTHOUGH  Trenton  of  to-day  has  for  her  watchword  “Progress,”  it  is  set  in 
proper  metes  and  bounds  by  a wise  conservatism.  In  vain  do  we  examine  the 
pages  of  Trenton’s  history  for  any  records  of  municipal  extravagance.  Our  city 
lias  met  conditions  as  she  has  found  them,  has  grown  steadily  and  surely,  but 
has  never  sought  to  create  such  conditions.  Wisdom  has  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished her  course.  The  boroughs,  townships  and  portions  of  townships  which 
have  become  a part  of  her  existence  have,  as  it  were,  glided  into  their  new 
relations.  No  force,  no  persuasion,  no  specious  promises  were  used — merely  an 
inevitable  absorption  which  could  only  make  the  body  corporate  more  strong 
and  permanently  enduring. 

This  being  true  of  these  more  patent  phases  of  her  development,  the  same  spirit  is  found 
actuating  her  business  and  social  life.  Trenton  has  been  too  remote  from  either  Philadelphia  or 
New  York  to  become  the  storehouse  for  the  surplus  of  metropolitan  life.  The  characteristics  of  the 
present  East  and  West  Jersey  towns  lying  contiguous  to  the  great  cities  are  wanting  in  Trenton. 
That  vast  tide  of  humanity  which  ebbs  and  flows  across  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware,  making 
near-by  towns  miniature  reproductions  of  the  metropolis,  scarce  touches  this  city.  Trenton  is  highly 
individualized.  It  is  a city  where  the  home  is  in  constant  touch  with  the  financial  and  social 
powers  which  create  that  home.  Trenton’s  history,  in  short,  is  unique,  and  whatever  she  is  to-day 
is  very  largely  the  result  of  her  own  actions  and  of  the  energies  of  the  men  and  women  who  dwell 
within  her  borders.  This,  however,  is  not  provincialism.  It  is  not  a lack  of  sympathy  with 
humanity  which  dwells  in  the  greater  cities.  Upon  the  other  hand,  Trenton’s  name  has  reached 
the  most  remote  districts  of  every  European  country.  The  foreign  population  of  Trenton  is  very 
large  and  constantly  increasing.  But  it  is  not  a “drifting”  class;  its  permanency  is  proverbial. 
Were  the  city  “ provincial,”  would  this  lie  true?  Did  other  cities  offer  greater  inducements,  would 
the  foreign-horn  residents,  who  have  no  associations  with  our  older  hearthstones,  remain  within 
our  limits  ? ' 

In  her  philanthropic  and  ecclesiastical  life  Trenton  supports  a half  hundred  churches,  three 
hospitals  and  a number  of  missions  and  homes.  Church  societies,  such  as  the  Epworth  League, 
King’s  Daughters,  Christian  Endeavor  rt  similiter,  are  of  great  strength,  and  are  doing  a noble  work  in 
every  portion  of  the  city.  The  charities  of  Trenton  are  not  ostentatious  hut  are  none  the  less  potent. 
In  city  government  the  spirit  of  conservatism  prevails.  Trenton  has  never  saddled  herself  with  a 
large  municipal  debt  and  then  gone  into  bankruptcy  and  quasi-repudiation.  Although  slow  to  adopt 
the  system  of  sewers,  paved  streets  and  electric  lighting,  these  have  been  adopted  as  occasion  has 
arisen,  and  at  present  Trenton  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best-lighted  cities  in  the 
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Union.  The  reputations  of  the  police  and  fire  departments  are  sustained  by  the  simple  mention  of 
their  names. 

Trenton  as  a commercial  center  is  known  the  country  over.  The  traveling  men  of  the  potteries 
and  iron  companies  usually  make  their  headquarters  in  the  city,  and  start  from  the  city  on  “ trips  ” 
which  reach  to  Mexico,  Vancouver,  Quebec  or  Havana.  This  leads  directly  to  a fact  concerning 
Trenton  ; it  is  that  no  other  city  in  the  State  is  so  well  equipped  in  the  matter  of  hotels.  This  is 
owing  not  so  much  to  the  daily  travel  as  to  the  fact  that  Trenton  is  the  capital  of  the  State,  where 
are  held  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Legislature.  State  conventions  of  all  the  political  parties  and  the 
most  important  meetings  of  the  secret  societies  are  held  in  Trenton,  because  of  the  railroad  and  hotel 
accommodations.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  larger  hotels,  with  their  capacities  : American, 
200  ; Barlow’s,  100  ; State  Street,  125  ; Trenton,  250  ; United  States,  75  ; Windsor,  300. 

In  the  ‘ ‘ Trenton  House ” is  the  State-famed  room  “One  Hundred,”  where  the  political  for- 
tunes of  many  men  of  prominence  in  State  polities  have  been  made  or  wrecked. 


View  from  Saint  Mary’s  Cathedral  Spire,  Looking  South. 


In  the  life  of  that  portion  of  the  city  which  is  strictly  fashionable,  the  characteristics  of  society 
are  modeled  largely  upon  Philadelphia  lines.  Many  if  not  all  the  qualities  which  distinguish  that 
city  are  applicable  to  Trenton.  In  this  respect  Trenton  is  strictly  conservative,  and  has  never 
adopted  the  wider  range  of  New  York  and  her  more  cosmopolitan  ideas.  This  precludes  in  Trenton, 
any  local  Bohemia ; nor  is  there  in  the  city  an  artistic,  a musical  or  a literary  clique , per  se.  Club  life, 
consequently,  is  not  a very  distinctive  feature,  although  the  historico-patriotic  orders,  such  as  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  Colonial  Dames,  are  very  influential  social  factors. 

The  advantages  of  the  city  of  Trenton  have  been  so  well  described  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  that 
to  do  aught  more  than  repeat  them  would  be  superfluous.  They  are  thus  stated  : 

“The  city  of  Trenton  is  beautifully  and  healthfully  located  at  the  head  of  tide-water,  on  the 
River  Delaware,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  of  Mercer  county.  It  was  settled 
about  1679  by  Mahlon  Stacy,  was  the  battle-ground  of  two  important  battles  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  and  in  1784  was  the  seat  of  the  National  Government.  It  has  a population  of  sixty  - 
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five  thousand  inhabitants.  It  has  unsurpassed  railroad  communications,  being  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  and  is  connected  by  a four-mile  branch  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
the  Central,  and  the  Reading  railroad  systems.  It  is  connected  via  Bordentown  with  the  Camden 

and  Amboy  railroad,  and  has 
short  and  direct  connection  by 
the  Belvidere  Delaware  route 
with  the  coal  and  iron  regions 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  has  forty 
daily  trains  to  New  York  and 
fifty-one  to  Philadelphia,  and 
the  fares  are  low.  It  has  good 
canal  facilities,  with  cheap 
transportation  rates.  It  has 
daily  steamboat  connection 
with  Philadelphia,  via  the 
River  Delaware.  It  has  low 
freights  and  frequent  mails. 
It  is  the  central  point  of  dis- 
tribution between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  It  is  within 
two  hours  of  Long  Branch  and 
the  seashore.  It  has  telegraph 
connections  with  all  points, 
and  long-distance  telephone 
connection  with  all  points  east  of  Chicago.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Legislature,  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  and  District  Courts,  of  the  New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  Court  of 
Chancery,  Supreme  Court,  Court  of  Pardons,  and  of  the  Mercer  county  courts.  There  are  located  in 
and  near  Trenton  the  State  Capitol,  United  States  Court  House,  State  Law  Library,  State  Normal 
and  Model  Schools,  State  Deaf-Mute  School,  State  Insane  Asylum,  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 


Scene  on  Greenwood  Avenue. 


State  Prison  and  State  Arsenal. 


It  is  the  center  of  the  pottery 
trade,  and  manufactures  half 
the  china  and  crockery  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States. 
It  sends  out  two  hundred 
drummers.  Its  corporate 
limits  have  recently  been  ex- 
tended. It  is  well  governed, 
has  a small  debt  and  low 
taxes.  It  is  a healthy  city, 
has  excellent  surface  drainage 
and  an  admirable  system  of 
sewers.  It  has  an  abundance 
of  water.  It  is  well  lighted 
by  both  electricity  and  gas.  It 
has  an  efficient  police  force  of 
seventy-seven  men.  It  main- 
tains a well-managed  paid  fire 
department,  with  all  modern 
appliances.  It  has  splendid 
schools — a Normal  School  for 


Scene  on  East  Hanover  Street. 


training  teachers,  a Model  School  maintained  by  the  State,  a free  High  School,  and  twenty-one 
grammar  schools,  besides  three  business  colleges  and  several  private  art  and  music  schools. 

It  has  thirty  miles  of  streets,  many  of  which  are  well  paved.  It  has  a Park  of  one  hundred 
acres  that  is  a perfect  gem  ; a public  square,  and  many  large  open  spaces  about  the  public  buildings. 
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It  is  soon  to  begin  the  construction  of  a boulevard  or  river  drive,  which  will  extend  five  miles  along 
the  River  Delaware.  It  has  completed  the  erection  of  a $>75,000  monument  to  commemorate  the 
battle  of  Trenton.  It  has  churches  of  almost  every  denomination,  and  a live  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association.  It  has  eight  hotels  of  the  larger  kind,  with  a capacity  of  twelve  hundred  guests.  It 
has  superior  markets,  supplied  with  the  best  meats,  vegetables,  fruits  and  produce,  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays  being  the  farmers’  market  days.  It  has  a low  death-rate.  It  has 
three  national  banks,  a safe  deposit  and  trust  company,  and  a strong,  well-managed  savings  bank. 
It  has  three  daily  newspapers,  a Sunday  paper,  six  weeklies  and  a bi-weekly.  It  has  a telephone 
system  with  a large  clientele  of  local  subscribers.  It  has  electric  cars  running  to  every  part  of  the 
city  and  suburbs.  It  has  a beautiful  Opera  House  and  a Masonic  Temple,  and  numerous  small 
halls.  It  has  a Public  Library  of  ten  thousand  volumes,  besides  the  State  Library  of  forty  thousand 
volumes.  It  has  three  free  hospitals,  a free  dispensary,  a Children’s  Home,  a Florence  Mission,  a 
Widows’  and  Single  Women’s  Home,  a Day  Nursery  and  a Society  for  Organizing  Charity.  It  has 
progressive  building  and  loan  associations.  It  offers  numerous  attractions  of  a sporting  nature.  It 
has  a fleet  of  yachts  and  sail-boats  on  the  river,  a Riding  Academy,  a Driving  Park,  the  Mercer 
County  Wheelmen  Bicycle  Club  and  a gymnasium.  It  has  the  Inter-State  Fair  for  an  annual 
exhibition. 

‘ ‘ It  has  potteries,  pork-packing  establishments,  rolling  and  wire  mills,  rubber  works, 
woolen  mills,  oilcloth  works,  watch  factories,  flint  mills,  lumber  mills,  spice  mills,  terra-cotta 
works  and  foundries.  It  manufactures  carriages  and  wagons,  boots  and  shoes,  agricultural 
implements,  steam  engines,  tools  and  anvils,  hardware,  bows  and  felloes,  bricks  and  fire-bricks, 
brushes,  carpets,  cigars,  chains,  saddlery,  barrels,  fertilizers,  paper  boxes,  organs  and  pianos, 
pumps,  saws  and  saw  teeth,  soaps  and  watches.  Its  people  are  intelligent,  liberal  and  hospitable, 
and  they  cordially  welcome  new  residents.  ’ ’ 

As  to  the  industrial  life  of  Trenton  the  statistics  compiled  from  the  census  of  1890,  show  a 
marked  gain  over  the  preceding  decade.  The  following  tabulated  statements  presented  herewith 
include  only  establishments  which  reported  a product  of  $500  or  more  in  value  during  the  census 
year,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  only  those  establishments  operating  works  located  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  city  : 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  TOTALS  UNDER  GENERAL  HEADS  OF  INQUIRY  : 1880  AND  1890. 


INDUSTRIES. 

Number 

industries 

reported. 

Number 

establish- 

ments 

reporting. 

Capital.* 

Hands 

employed. 

Wages  paid. 

Cost  of  mate- 
rials used. 

{ i|8q 

73 

404 

777 

§6,966,830 

14,919,417 

8,902 

12,284 

$3,150,119 

6,487,300 

$7,121,399 

85 

8,/ 40,888 

INDUSTRIES. 

Miscellaneous 

expenses.! 

Value  of 
product. 

MUNICIPAL  DATA. 

Population. 

Assessed 

valuation. 

Municipal 
debt.  X 

All  industries ( |ggg 

$938,41$*" 

$12,712,762 

19,597,601 

29,910 

57,458 

§15,670,017 

28,013,248 

§664,501 

953,528 

* The  value  of  hired  property  is  not  included  for  1890,  because  it  was  not  reported  in  1880. 
t No  inquiry  in  1880  relating  to  “ Miscellaneous  expenses.” 

X The  amount  stated  represents  the  “ net  debt,”  or  the  total  amount  of  municipal  debt  less  sinking  fund. 


A striking  feature  of  these  returns  is  the  satisfactory  increase  in  the  number  of  establishments 
reported.  Still  more  gratifying  is  the  increase  during  the  decade  in  the  number  of  hands  employed 
and  the  amount  of  wages  paid  ; the  wages  have  increased  not  only  actually  but  relatively,  the 
average  wages  per  hand  increasing  from  $354  in  1880  to  $536  in  1890,  or  51.41  per  cent. 

Part  of  this  increase  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  many  industries  relatively  more 
men  were  employed  in  1890  and  less  children,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  in  ten  years  many  branches 
of  industry  have  improved  the  grades  of  their  products,  and  for  this  reason  require  more  skilled 
and  higher-paid  employes.  After  making  all  possible  allowance  for  these  changes,  for  the  more 
thorough  enumeration  of  1890,  and  for  the  advance  in  quantity  of  manufactured  product,  we  have 
a decided  relative  increase  in  the  amount  paid  in  wages  between  1880  and  1890. 


The  following  table  briefly  shows  a detailed  statement  for  1890  by  important  industries. 
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As  to  the  latest  returns  for  details  of  population,  the  bulletins  of  the  Census  Office  are  of 
interest.  In  1890,  the  latest  available  national  figures,  the  total  population  of  the  city  was  57,458, 
of  which  14,048  were  foreign  born.  Of  the  14,048,  Canada  and  Newfoundland  furnished  118, 
South  America  7 and  Cuba  and  the  West  Indies  16.  There  were  3,635  Irish,  3,882  English  (this 
very  large  percentage  due  to  the  pottery  men  and  women),  427  Scotch,  48  Welsh.  Of  the  Teutons, 
we  find  3,974  Germans,  80  Austrians,  23  Hollanders,  37  Swiss.  The  Scandinavians  were  represented 
by  7 Norwegians,  83  Swedes  and  43  Danes.  Of  the  Slavonic  peoples,  there  were  214  Russians, 
537  Hungarians,  1 Bohemian  and  216  Poles,  largely  ironworkers.  The  Graeco-Latins  furnished  59 
French,  511  Italians,  1 Spaniard,  1 Greek.  There  were  also  33  Chinese,  1 Japanese,  68  Africans, 
4 from  Atlantic  islands,  1 civilized  Indian,  7 Australians  and  2 Turks.  The  number  of  males 
reported  in  1890  was  29,116,  and  the  number  of  females  28,342,  with  a total  white  population  of 
55,726.  The  number  of  persons  of  African  descent  was  1,697.  The  population  of  Trenton  under 
the  State  census  of  1895  is  as  follows,  showing  the  population  by  wards,  with  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  each  : 


Wards. 

1895. 

18  0. 

T ncrease 

Decrease. 

First, 

4,738 

5,076 

338 

Second,  ...... 

. 3,458 

3,063 

395 

Third,  ....... 

7,036 

7„331 

295 

Fourth,  ...... 

. 5,020 

5,032 

12 

Fifth, 

5,490 

5,585 

95 

Sixth,  ...... 

. 2,955 

2,791 

164 

Seventh,  ...... 

9,832 

9,383 

449 

Eighth,  ...... 

. 4,630 

3,802 

828 

Ninth,  ....... 

6, 646 

6,128 

518 

Tenth,  ...... 

. 5,963 

3,949 

2,014 

Eleventh,  ...... 

6,800 

5,318 

1,482 

Totals,  ..... 

. 62,568 

57,458 

5,850 

740 

This  is  the  population  actually  within  the  city  limits.  Trenton  rightfully  can 
her  people  those  residents  directly  on  her  border,  which  includes  the  following  : 

claim  as  part  of 

Borough  of  Wilbur,  population, 

1,500 

Cadwalader  Place,  .... 

200 

Part  of  Hillcrest  and  vicinity, 

200 

Part  of  Ewing,  .... 

500 

Part  of  Lawrence,  .... 

250 

Homedell  tract,  .... 

150 

Broad  Street  Park  borough  and  vicinity, 

200 

Total,  ..... 

3,000 

This  would  make  the  population  of  the  city 

65,568.  This  outlying 

territory 

is  in  fact  a part 

of  the  city. 

The  figures  show  that  the  three  Chambersburg 

wards  have 

a populatii 

>n  of  19,409,  nearly  one- 

third  the  entire  population  of  the  city,  while  south 

of  the  creek 

34,420  of  the  people  live. 

The  following  is  the  complete  school  census,  b 

y wards,  for  the  city  of 

Trenton 

Wards. 

1895. 

1894. 

First, 

932 

1,040 

Second,  ...... 

737 

658 

Third,  ....... 

1,325 

1,498 

Fourth,  ...... 

1,249 

1,183 

Fifth, 

1,129 

1,247 

Sixth,  ...... 

762 

828 

Seventh,  ...... 

2, 70S 

2,379 

Eighth,  ...... 

1,397 

1,235 
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Wards. 

1895. 

1894. 

Ninth,  ...... 

1,502 

1,391 

Tenth,  ...... 

1,356 

1,283 

Eleventh,  ..... 

1,576 

1,573 

Totals 

14,673 

14,321 

In  the  statistics  for  manufactures  Trenton  reported  in  1890,  885  establishments,  with  $1,969,062 
of  hired  property  in  the  capital  invested.  The  aggregate  capital  was  $19,278,041.  The  total  value 
of  all  the  plants  was  divided  into  $2,980,838  for  land,  $3,4(59,552  for  buildings,  and  $3,898,859  for 
machinery,  tools  and  implements.  The  live  assets  were  $1,497,351  for  raw  materials,  $3,689,934 
for  stock  in  process  and  finished  products  on  hand,  and  $3,741,507  for  cash,  bills  and  accounts 
receivable  and  sundries. 

In  rent  paid  for  tenancy  we  find  $158,21 1 ; taxes,  including  internal  revenue,  $107,618  ; insur- 
ance, $73,481),  and  repairs  on  buildings  and  machinery,  $264,608,  and  interest  paid  on  cash  in  the 
business,  $250,81(5. 

The  average  number  of  employes  in  Trenton  in  1890  was  14,984,  with  a total  wage  account  of 
$7,9(58,894.  Of  the  officers,  linn  members  and  clerks  above  sixteen  years  of  age  there  were  1,001, 
with  wages  aggregating  $1,034,016.  The  following  statistics  show  the  present  number  of  establish- 
ments in  each  of  the  industries  mentioned.  The  figures  vary  somewhat  from  those  reported  by  the 
census  of  1890,  and  are  accurate  in  so  far  as  the  present  status  of  the  city  is  concerned  : 

Agricultural  implement  works,  2 ; auctioneers,  5 ; bakers,  50  ; barbers,  88;  bicycle  agents,  8 ; 
blacksmiths,  21  ; bookbinders,  (5  ; boot  and  shoe  dealers,  37  ; boot  and  shoe  makers,  59  ; brick 
manufacturers,  12  ; butchers,  76  ; candy  manufacturers,  5 ; carpenters  and  builders,  37  ; carriage 
builders,  9;  cigar  manufacturers,  119;  coal  and  wood  merchants,  34;  confectionery  dealers,  59; 
contractors,  79;  cracker  manufacturers,  4 ; dressmakers,  80;  dry  goods,  16;  dyeing  establishments, 
5 ; expresses,  local,  22  ; fertilizer  dealers  and  manufacturers,  4 ; fire-brick  manufacturer,  1 ; flint 
mills,  2 ; florists,  7 ; flour  and  feed  merchants,  18  ; flour  mills,  5 ; foundries,  5 ; grocers,  retail, 
262;  grocers,  wholesale,  6;  hardware  merchants,  13;  harness  manufacturers,  13;  ice  dealers,  10; 
insurance  company,  1 ; iron  companies,  5 ; iron  foundries,  7 ; jeweler,  manufacturing,  1 ; kiln- 
builders,  3;  lamp  manufacturers,  2;  Chinese  laundries,  23;  steam  laundries,  3;  wholesale  liquor 
dealers,  11;  livery  stables,  22;  lumber  dealers,  9;  machinists,  13;  marble  yards,  5;  merchant 
tailors,  19  ; milk  dealers,  34  ; millinery,  21  ; modelers,  3 ; newsdealers,  19  ; oilcloth  company,  1 ; 
opticians,  5 ; painters,  house  and  sign,  35  ; paper  bag  manufacturers,  5 ; paper  box  manufacturer, 
1 ; photographers,  14;  piano  manufacturer,  1;  piano  tuners,  6;  planing  mills,  8;  plumbers,  22; 
pork  packers,  4;  potteries,  29;  potters’  supplies,  2;  book  and  job  printers,  10;  produce  dealers, 
34  ; registers,  cash,  2 ; rubber  manufacturers,  9 ; roofers,  7 ; sausage  manufacturers,  4 ; saw 
factory,  1 ; shipwright,  1 ; soap  works,  1 ; spice  mills,  2 ; spring  mattress  company,  1 ; stair- 
builder,  1 ; starch,  1;  stone  dealers,  6;  storage  warehouses,  3;  taxidermists,  2;  tile  works,  2; 
tinsmiths,  15;  umbrella-makers,  2;  undertakers,  10;  upholsterers,  4;  veterinarians,  11;  wall- 
paper dealers,  17  ; watchmakers  and  jewelers,  20;  well-diggers,  2;  wheelwrights,  4;  wire  cloth 
manufacturer,  1 ; wire  fence  manufacturer,  1 ; wire  mills,  2 ; woolen  mills,  2. 

Hoarding-houses,  29  ; hotels  and  saloons,  360 ; restaurants,  38. 

Architects,  13;  artists,  16  ; bankers  and  brokers,  3;  civil  engineers  and  surveyors,  16;  dentists, 
23  ; draughtsmen,  4 ; druggists,  36  ; electrical  engineers,  1 ; engravers,  3 ; insurance  and  real 
estate  agents,  40  ; lawyers,  106  ; music  teachers,  47  ; nurses,  16  ; physicians,  82. 


The  Financial  Condition  of  Trenton. 


1 he  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  City  Treasurer  of  Trenton  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  February  28th,  1895  : 

Dr. 


To  balance  on  hand  March  1st,  1894, 
Receiver  of  Taxes — 

Tax  of  1893,  . 

“ 1894, 


$20,449  64 


. $208,102  11 
308,134  56 


516,236  67 
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Delinquent  taxes  and  assessments,  .... 

$22,714  68 

State  appropriation  to  schools,  1894,  . . . . 

84,236  52 

State  tax  on  corporations,  ...... 

3,833  77 

License,  .......... 

98,498  60 

Police  Court  tines, 

3,622  36 

District  Court  costs,  ........ 

1,359  81 

Street  permits,  ........ 

331  50 

Building  permits,  ........ 

232  50 

Rents,  .......... 

725  00 

Old  material,  ......... 

124  51 

Premium  on  bonds,  ....... 

347  50 

Accrued  interest  on  bonds,  ...... 

31  03 

Surplus  Street  Commissioner’s  appropriation, 

33  80 

Sale  of  city  lot,  ........ 

25  00 

Rebate  on  Police  Commission  warrant,  .... 

7 60 

Mercer  county  election  expenses,  November,  1894, 

731  40 

Lamps  on  railroad  crossings,  ..... 

478  80 

Trenton  Passenger  Railway  Company,  for  street  work, 

64  45 

Temporary  loans,  ....... 

20,000  00 

Redemption  of  Martin  Act  sales,  ..... 

314  79 

Bonds  issued  during  the  fiscal  year,  .... 

213,900  00 

Temporary  improvement  certificates  issued, 

108,700  00 

To  street  assessments,  ....... 

55,794  14 

$1,152,794  07 

By  Commissioner  of  tlie  Sinking  Fund — 


Appropriation  to  loans,  1893, 

$48,366  53 

“ £‘  ££  1894, 

44,775  44 

Street  assessment  collections,  1893, 

7,316  89 

“ ££  “ 1894, 

. 31,421  14 

$131,880  00 

Interest  on  bonds — 

Interest  on  coupon  bonds, 

$45,693  50 

££  “ registered  bonds,  . 

7,980  00 

53,673  50 

Interest  on  temporary  loans, 

5,788  38 

“ “ £ £ improvement  certificates, 

28,352  50 

State  school  tax,  1894,  .... 

77,105  12 

Fire  Commission,  ...... 

60,839  65 

Police  Commission,  ..... 

64,934  27 

Park  Commission,  ...... 

16,485  29 

Public  Schools — 

City  appropriation,  1893,  . . . . 

$20,000  00 

££  ££  1894, 

8,865  13 

State  ££  1893,  . 

62,426  35 

££  ££  1894, 

68,100  00 

159,391  48 

Lamps,  ........ 

28,334  05 

Streets — 

Streets,  ....... 

$28,381  08 

Sewer  maintenance,  . . . . . 

1,070  79 

29,451  87 

Salaries,  ........ 

32,985  39 

Almshouse,  ....... 

6, 837  42 

Poor,  ........ 

6,471  86 
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Board  of  Health,  ........ 

$3,500 

00 

Garbage  and  ashes,  ......... 

5,046 

34 

Elections,  . 

6,344 

36 

Printing,  .......... 

5,072 

44 

City  Hall,  .......... 

3,796 

01 

Contingent,  .......... 

6,235 

84 

Mercer  county  tax,  1893,  ....... 

87,134 

74 

Police  Commission  (Poor),  ....... 

766 

3 / 

“ “ (Almshouse),  ..... 

630 

96 

Citizens’  Relief  Committee,  ....... 

1,500 

00 

Fire  Department  (extra  hose),  ...... 

5,400 

00 

Excise  Commission,  ........ 

3,051 

53 

Commissioners  of  Adjustment,  ...... 

8,000 

00 

Almshouse  heating  apparatus,  ....... 

1,748 

00 

Poor  (Poor,  Almshouse  and  Printing  loan),  . 

1,502 

57 

Almshouse  (Poor,  Almshouse  and  Printing  loan),  . 

482 

38 

Printing  “ “ “ “ . . . 

2,161 

28 

Monument  School  building,  No.  17,  ..... 

500 

00 

John  A.  Roebling  School  building,  No.  19,  .... 

500 

00 

Temporary  loans,  ......... 

O 

<N 

00 

Temporary  improvement  certificates,  ..... 

139,800 

00 

Redemption  of  Martin  Act  sales,  ...... 

314 

79 

Water  Department,  accrued  interest  and  premium  on  $75,000 

loan,  .......... 

763 

92 

Warrants  issued  prior  to  March  1st,  1894,  .... 

13,018 

76 

Street  improvements,  . . . . ... 

30,209 

18 

Sewers  and  drains,  ......... 

67,106 

37 

Balance  on  general  account,  ...... 

35, 697 

45 

$1,152,794 

07 

Water  I ) era  rtm ent. 


Dr. 

To  balance  on  hand  March  1st,  1894, 

Cash  received  from  Treasurer  of  Water  Department, 


$481  00 
15,000  00 


Or. 


By  interest  on  water  bonds,  . 

Balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Water  Department, 


$15,481  00 

$14,987  50 
543  50 


$15,481  00 

Surplus  Account,  Sales  Under  Martin  Act. 


Amounts  Held  for  Oivners. 

Received  from  Receiver  of  Taxes,  .......  $1, 132  30 

Paid  upon  redemption  of  property,  ......  232  07 

Balance  on  hand  March  1st,  1895,  .....  $900  23 

Abstract  of  the  financial  statement  of  the  city  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 

year,  February  28th,  1895  : 

Dr. 

Bonds  to  be  paid  by  general  taxation,  .....  $390,000  00 

School  building  loans — limit,  $50,000,  .....  4,500  00 

School  building  loans — limit,  $30,000,  .....  30,000  00 
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School  building  loans — act  of  June  3d,  1890,  ....  $93,000  00 

Park  improvement  loans — act  of  March  14th,  1883,  . . . 131,000  00 

Police  Department  loan — limit,  $20,000,  .....  18,000  00 

General  loans — limit,  $50,000,  .......  46,100  00 

Paid  Fire  Department  loan,  ........  45,000  00 

Chambersburg  bonds,  ........  54,000  00 


$811,600  00 

Volunteer  bonds,  due  January  1st,  1895,  not  presented  for  payment, 

on  which  interest  has  ceased,  ......  2,500  00 

Deficiency  loan  bond,  due  May  1st,  1894,  not  presented  for  pay- 
ment, on  which  interest  has  ceased,  .....  500  00 


Total  bonded  debt  to  be  met  by  taxation,  ....  $814,600  00 


Cr. 

Bv  amount  in  the  Sinking  Fund  to  the  credit  of  the  above  loans  as 

reported  by  the  Commissioner,  ......  238,425  55 

Net  bonded  debt  to  be  met  by  taxation,  ....  $576,174  45 


Street  Improvement  Loans. 

Assessed  upon  the  city,  ...... 

Assessed  upon  property  benefited, 


Cr. 


$25,828  16 
170,771  84 

$196,600  00 


By  amount  in  the  Sinking  Fund  to  the  credit  of  the  above  loans  as 

reported  by  the  Commissioner,  ......  144,055  06 


Net  bonded  debt  to  be  met  by  collections  from  assessments,  $52,544  94 
Water  Department  loans,  ........  $283,500  00 


Cr. 

By  amount  in  the  Sinking  Fund  to  the  credit  of  the  above  loans  as 

reported  by  the  Commissioner,  ......  183, 195  78 

Net  bonded  debt  to  be  met  by  earnings  from  the  water  works,  $100,304  22 


Temporary  Sewer  Certificates. 

Statement  showing  the  total  amount  of  certificates  issued  for  the 
construction  of  sewers  in  the  city  of  Trenton.  The  principal 
on  these  certificates  is  raised  by  assessments  on  the  property 
benefited,  ..........  $821,500  00 


Refunding  Loans. 

Issued  to  refund  temporary  improvement  certificates,  . . . $325,400  00 

Amount  of  certificates  not  refunded,  .....  496, 100  00 

M* 


$821,500  00 
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Recapitulation  of  the  Indebtedness  of  the  City. 


Bonds  to  Be  met  by  taxation, 
Bonds  for  street  improvements, 
Cost  of  sewers  and  drains,  . 
Bonds  of  Water  Department,  . 


Total  amount. 

$814,600  00 
196,600  00 

821.500  00 

283.500  00 


$2,116,200  00 

Total  unfunded  indebtedness,  . . . . 


Amount  to  credit 
in  Sinking  Fund. 

$238,425  55 
144,055  06 

183,195  78 


Net 

indebtedness. 

$576,174  45 
52,544  94 

821,500  00 
100,304  22 


$565,676  39  $1,550,523  61 
$395,896  17 


Taxes  and  Assessments  Unpaid  and  Due  the  City  and  Cash  in  Bank. 

Cash  in  bank,  general  account,  .......  $35,697  45 

Amount  due  and  available  for  taxes,  1894,  ....  264,751  09 

Taxes  to  be  collected  from  Commissioners  of  Adjustment,  . . 25,000  00 

Deficiency,  ..........  70,447  63 

$395,896  17 

Value  of  City  Property. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  approximate  value  of  properties  belonging  to  the  city  : 


City  Hall  property,  .... 

$75,000  00 

Police  stations,  . . . . . 

47,000  00 

Almshouse,  ...... 

35,000  00 

School-houses,  ...... 

468,000  00 

Engine-houses,  ..... 

75,000  00 

Public  parks,  ...... 

180,000  00 

Water  works,  ..... 

1,500,000  00 

$2,380,000  00 


Herewith  is  shown  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  February  28th,  1895  : 


The  amount  of  the  fund  at  the  date  of  last  report,  March  1st, 

1894,  was  ..........  $592,562  81 

There  have  Been  received  during  the  year  the  appropriations  for 


1894, 

. . 44,  / 7 5 44 

From  assessments  on  street  improvements, 

31,421  14 

From  surplus  rents  of  the  water  works, 

5,000  00 

Interest  on  securities  of  the  fund,  .... 

20,947  00 

$694,706  39 

Redemption  of  bonds,  ....... 

. 129,030  00 

Leaving  the  present  amount  of  the  fund,  . 

$565,676  39 

Of  which  there  is  invested  in  securities, 

. 405,500  00 

And  there  is  cash  in  bank,  ..... 

160,176  39 

The  changes  in  the  securities  of  the  fund  since  the  last  annual 

report  are  the  following 

Bonds  matured  and  canceled — 

Volunteer  bonds,  ....... 

$1,500  00 

Trenton  Institute  bonds,  ..... 

7,500  00 

Deficiency  bonds  of  1874,  ..... 

30,000  00 

Temporary  certificates  redeemed  by  City  Treasurer, 

63,300  00 

$102,300  00 
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Bonds  bought  for  investment — 

Temporary  certificates  of  1894,  ......  $8,200  00 

The  bonds  redeemed  and  canceled  amount  to  ....  $129,000  00 

Tire  loans  chargeable  upon  the  fund  which  will  become  due  within  the  year  prior  to  March 
1st,  1896,  are  : 

May  1st,  1895.  Water  loan  of  1875,  ......  $160,000  00 

January  1st,  1896.  Volunteer  bond  installment,  . . . 15,000  00 

$175,000  00 


CHAPTER  XXXIY. 


BOOKS  RELATING  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  TRENTON. 

General  Histories — Special  Monographs — The  Scientific  Studies  of  Dr.  Charles  (’. 
Abbott — The  Printed  Charters  and  First  Ordinances. 

CARDING  the  history  of  this  city,  those  hooks  appertaining  directly  thereto  are 
“ History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  from  the  First  Settlement 
of  the  Town,”  by  John  Hall,  D.D.  (1859).  Of  the  many  church  histories  which 
have  been  printed  throughout  the  United  States,  this  is  one  of  the  best.  Accuracy 
and  scholarly  treatment  of  the  subject  have  left  this  book  one  of  the  noblest  monu- 
ments to  the  life  of  this  distinguished  man. 

“ History  of  the  City  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Embracing  a Period  of  Nearly 
Two  Hundred  Years,”  by  John  0.  Raum  (1871).  Mr.  Raum’s  history  is  the  only 
one  of  a general  nature  treating  of  the  city.  The  work  is  especially  noteworthy  in 
the  completeness  of  its  records  of  the  churches  and  of  the  fire  department. 

There  is  also  a useful  illustrated  “History  of  Burlington  and  Mercer  Counties,”  by  Major 
E.  M.  Woodward  and  John  F.  Hageman.  It  was  issued  at  Philadelphia  by  Everts  & Peck,  in 
1883,  from  the  press  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  & Company.  The  history  of  Trenton  is  practically 
embraced  in  that  portion  of  the  book  from  page  664  to  page  756,  inclusive. 

The  attention  of  the  student  of  local  history  is  especially  called  to  the  “History  of  State 
Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,”  a pamphlet  of  great  value,  issued  June  14th,  1886,  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Sooy,  Gen.  James  F.  Rusling,  George  W.  Macpherson  and 
Ira  W.  Wood,  Esquires.  The  “History  of  the  Trenton  Academy,”  by  the  Hon.  William  L.  Day- 
ton,  is  of  much  interest.  This  was  issued  in  1881.  “The  Genealogy  of  Early  Settlers  in  Trenton 
and  Ewing,”  Trenton,  William  S.  Sharp  Printing  Company,  1883,  the  original  notes  being  col- 
lected by  the  Rev.  Doctor  Eli  F.  Cooley,  author  of  the  article  on  Mercer  county  in  Barber  & Howe’s 
“ Historical  Collections,”  1844.  These  notes  were  later  edited  by  Prof.  William  S.  Cooley,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Miss  Hannah  Cooley,  of  Ewing,  N.  -J.  Three  of  Adjutant-General  William  S. 
Stryker’s  able  monographs  deal  directly  with  Trenton.  “The  Old  Barracks”  (1885)  ; “ Washing- 
ton's Reception  by  the  People  of  New  Jersey  in  1789”  (1882),  and  “Trenton  One  Hundred  Years 
ago”  (1878). 

The  histories  of  the  Trenton  Banking  Company  and  the  Saving  Fund  Society  have  also  been 
printed.  Other  reference-books  are  the  publications  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  short  sketches  of 
the  town  in  encyclopaedias,  such  as  the  “ Britannica, ” Johnson’s  and  Appleton’s  “Bossing’s  Field- 
Book  of  the  American  Revolution,”  and  like  sources  of  information.  In  the  “New  Jersey 
Archives,”  the  “Proceedings  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,”  the  “Pennsylvania  Maga- 
zine," printed  by  the  Historical  Society  of  that  State,  and  the  general  histories  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  such  as  Smith,  Mulford,  Barber  & Howe,  Raum,  Ac.,  may  be  found,  under  proper  indices, 
many  allusions  to  the  city  of  Trenton.  The  pamphlets  published  by  the  Hon.  Charles  C.  Haven 
relative  to  Trenton  are  of  the  highest  value.  The  one  best  known  is  “Thirty  Days  in  New  Jersey 
Ninety  Years  Ago,”  which  is  usually  printed  with  the  “Annals  of  Trenton.”  The  poems  of 
“Clementine”  contain  allusions  to  patriotic  incidents  in  this  city. 
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Dr.  Abbott’s  Books. 

Although  not  published  in  Trenton,  the  works  of  Dr.  Charles  C.  Abbott  throw  much  light 
upon  the  paleontology,  archaeology,  flora  and  fauna  of  Trenton  and  its  vicinity.  The  following 
titles  of  his  books  show  the  elaborate  scope  of  his  work.  Charmingly  written,  with  passing  allu- 
sions to  colonial  and  Revolutionary  history,  Dr.  Abbott’s  volumes  have  given  the  author  and 
Trenton  an  international  reputation.  Beside  nearly  one  hundred  uncollected  articles  of  a strictly 
technical  character,  published  in  American  and  English  scientific  serials,  he  has  published  as 
separate  volumes  : 

“The  Stone  Age  in  New  .Jersey,”  in  annual  report  of  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  1875  ; “Primitive  Industry,  or  Illustrations  of  the  Handiwork  in  Stone,  Bone  and  Clay  of 
the  Native  Races  of  the  Northern  Atlantic  Seaboard  of  America,”  Salem,  Mass.,  George  A.  Bates, 
1881  ; “A  Naturalist’s  Rambles  About  Home,”  New  York,  D.  Appleton  & Company,  1,  3 and  5 
Bond  street,  1884;  “Upland  and  Meadow,  a Poaetquissing’s  Chronicle,”  New  York,  Harper  & 
Brothers,  Franklin  Square,  1886;  “Waste-Land  Wanderings,”  New  York,  Harper  & Brothers, 
Franklin  Square ; London,  30  Fleet  street,  1887  ; “ Days  Out  of  Doors,”  New  York,  D.  Appleton 
& Company,  1889;  “Outings  at  Odd  Times,”  New  York,  D.  Appleton  & Company,  1890; 
“ Recent  Archaeological  Explorations  in  the  Valley  of  the  Delaware,”  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Archaeological  and  Philological  Monographs,  Ginn  & Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  1892;  “Recent 
Rambles,  or  In  Touch  with  Nature,”  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  & Company,  1892  ; “Travels 
in  a Tree-Top,”  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  & Company,  715,  717  Market  street,  1894;  “The 
Birds  About  Us,”  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  & Company,  715,  717  Market  street,  1894  ; “A 
Colonial  Wooing,”  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  & Company,  715,  717  Market  street,  1895. 

The  Printed  Charters  and  First  Ordinances. 

Regarding  the  city  charters  and  early  ordinances,  it  may  be  said  that  on  November  13th,  1792, 
there  was  passed  “An  act  to  incorporate  a part  of  the  township  of  Trenton,  in  the  county  of  Hun- 
terdon.” The  charter,  acts  and  ordinances  later  in  force  were  printed  by  Sherman,  Mershon  & 
Thomas,  printers  to  the  city,  1799,  by  order  of  Common  Council.  In  1814,  the  acts  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  city  of  Trenton,  to  which  were  prefixed  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  the  city,  were 
published  by  order  of  Common  Council.  On  March  7th,  1837,  there  was  passed  “An  act  to  incor- 
porate the  city  of  Trenton,”  repealing  the  act  of  1792.  This  charter  and  the  ordinances  of  Common 
Council  and  acts  of  the  Legislature  relative  to  the  city  were  revised  by  James  Ewing,  Esquire.  They 
were  printed  by  Phillips  & Boswell,  Trenton,  1842.  In  1847,  the  ordinances  of  Common  Council, 
passed  since  1842,  and  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  relative  to  the  city,  passed  since  1840,  were 
printed  by  Phillips  & Boswell.  In  1856,  Phillips  & Boswell  published  the  ordinances  of  Common 
Council,  passed  since  May  25th,  1847,  and  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  relative  to  the  city  subsequent 
to  the  same  period.  March  15th,  1866,  “An  act  to  revise  and  amend  the  charter  of  the  city  of 
Trenton”  repealed  the  charter  of  1837.  This  later  charter  was  printed  by  the  “ True  American  ” 
in  1866. 

On  March  19th,  1874,  the  present  city  charter,  under  the  legislative  title  “An  act  to  provide 
for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  city  of  Trenton,”  was  passed.  In  1875,  this  charter  and 
the  supplements  thereto  and  the  ordinances  then  in  force  were  ordered  printed  by  Common  Council. 
Upon  the  first  of  January,  1889,  the  Hon.  Garret  D.  W.  Vroom  and  ex-Judge  William  M.  banning 
prepared  a well-edited  volume  under  direction  of  Common  Council.  It  contains,  beside  valuable 
historical  matter,  the  charter  of  1874  and  its  supplements,  the  revised  and  consolidated  “Ordinance 
concerning  the  general  municipal  officers  of  the  city  of  Trenton”  (October  16th,  1888),  special 
ordinances,  laws  and  ordinances  relating  to  water  works,  laws  and  ordinances  relating  to  schools, 
the  ordinance  establishing  the  local  Board  of  Health,  the  sanitary  code  and  the  acts  and  ordinances 
relating  to  the  excise  department.  Since  1889,  the  ordinances  of  the  city  have  not  been  compiled 
in  book  form. 
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Short  Sketches  of  the  Men  who  have  been  Prominently  Identified  with  the  Commercial 

and  Social  Growth  and  Progress  of  Trenton. 

A TRAVELER,  standing  upon  a great  height,  overlooks  the  central  valley  of  the 
Delaware  and  sees  a great  city  pulsating  with  activity,  his  first  sensation  would  lie 
that  of  profound  wonder — amazed  that  from  so  humble  a beginning  Trenton  should 
have  grown  so  great  and  opulent.  Yet,  all  this  marvelous  development  is  not  by 
chance ; no  race  of  giants,  in  a single  night,  created  so  pleasing  a prospect.  This 
centralization  of  effort — our  municipality — a capital  of  economic  and  social  as  well 
as  of  political  creation,  is  the  sole  result  of  individual  effort.  Each  citizen,  however 
bumble  or  however  prominent,  has  a share  in  this  upbuilding  process.  Without 
the  individual  the  city  could  not  have  existed. 

With  particularity,  we  have  discussed  the  details  of  the  vast  structure  of  the 
municipality  ; let  us  now  consider  the  architects  and  those  who  have  built  this  fair  edifice.  Here, 
then,  are  autobiographical  mentionings  of  men  of  Trenton.  Here  are  the  records  of  the  individual, 
bis  education  and  its  results,  the  story  of  the  fulfillment  of  aims  and  ambitions.  Mayhap,  there 
are  allusions  to  the  stock  whence  he  came,  so  that  the  student  of  the  science  of  man  can  trace  in 
the  story  of  successes  of  individuals  the  elements  of  prenatal  influence  and  environment.  Most 
fittingly  this  story  of  the  concrete  completes  the  record  of  the  abstract,  and  gives  the  touch  of 
human  nature  to  those  material,  yet  inanimate,  evidences  of  Trenton’s  progress. 

Emory  N.  Yard,  present  Mayor  of  Trenton,  is  a native  of  this  city.  His  father,  Joseph  B. 
Yard,  built  the  first  two  brick  houses  erected  on  Perry  street  east  of  Montgomery  street,  and  it  was 

in  one  of  these  that  Mayor  Yard  was  born  on  May 
18th,  1847.  He  was  educated  at  the  public  schools 
and  at  the  Trenton  Academy.  Leaving  school  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  he  went  to  Denver,  Colorado,  where 
he  was  for  two  years  connected  with  the  tobacco  firm 
of  II.  .T.  Brendlinger  & Company.  The  next  three 
years  of  Mr.  Yard’s  life  were  spent  on  the  plains, 
between  Texas  and  California,  driving  cattle  for 
Wolfskil  & MacGeary,  a California  firm  of  drovers. 
Mayor  Yard  traveled  that  wild  country  nine  times  in 
the  saddle,  necessarily  suffering  much  privation  and 
hardship.  Tiring  of  frontier  life,  be  returned  to  Tren- 
ton, but  after  a short  stay  returned  West.  He  located 
in  Chicago,  and  secured  a position  with  the  Chicago 
Lumbering  Company.  For  two  years  he  was  in  the 
lumber  region  of  northwestern  Michigan.  Since  then 
he  has  resided  continuously  in  Trenton,  and  has  been 
active  in  its  commercial  and  political  life.  In  politics, 
Mr.  Yard  has  always  been  a staunch  Republican.  Ho 
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lias  served  on  the  City  Executive  Committee  and  also  on  the  Mercer  County  Executive  Committee. 
He  was  five  years  on  the  city  police  force  and  afterward  traveled  for  the  New  .Jersey  Pottery  Company. 
In  1881,  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Warden  of  Mercer  county,  serving  in  this  capacity  three  years. 
He  then  became  associated  with  his  father  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  railings  until  April  11th, 
1889,  when  he  was  appointed  Deputy  United  States  Marshal  by  Hon.  W.  Budd  Deacon.  In  1893, 
Mr.  Yard  was  re-appointed  by  the  present  Democratic  Marshal,  Hon.  George  Pfeiffer,  Jr.  In  1895, 
Mr.  Yard  was  nominated  as  the  Republican  Mayoralty  candidate,  and  was  elected  by  the  handsome 
majority  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  votes.  His  wide  and  varied  experience 
eminently  fits  him  for  the  responsible  position,  and  the  citizens  of  Trenton  are  to  be  congratulated 
that  their  municipal  affairs  are  directed  by  such  an  able,  conservative  and  reliable  man.  Mr.  Yard 
was  a member  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  borough  of  Chambersburg  for  two  years,  having  a seat 
in  that  body  when  the  borough  was  annexed  to  the  city  of  Trenton.  At  the  next  election  he  was 
elected  to  represent  his  ward  (Ninth)  in  the  city  Common  Council,  and  served  for  three  years, 
declining  a re-election.  On  account  of  his  practical  experience  in  the  police  department,  he  was 
given  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Police  Committee  of  the  Council.  This  committee  caused  the  new 
Police  Station  to  be  built,  thus  removing  the  department  from  the  City  Hall ; they  also  succeeded 
in  having  the  police  department  taken  out  of  politics.  Mr.  Yard  was  married  December  18th, 
1872,  to  Rebecca  A.,  daughter  of  Otis  Claflin,  of  this  city.  They  have  had  three  daughters,  all  of 
whom  are  living — Mary  E.,  wife  of  Frederick  B.  Biles  ; Elyonta  It.  and  Mabel  A. 

William  S.  Yard  was  born  in  Trenton,  November  2d,  1823.  He  was  sent  to  the  common 
schools  of  the  city  until  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  he  entered  the  grocery  store  of  Evan 
Evans.  After  serving  as  clerk  in  this  store  for  three  years  he  became  apprenticed  to  the  black- 
smithing  trade,  and  served  four  years.  For  twelve  years  he  car- 
ried on  the  blacksmitliing,  carriage-making  and  iron-railing 
business  in  connection  with  his  brother,  Joseph  B.  Yard,  who  is 
now  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  business.  In  1857  he  was  elected 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city,  and  served  as 
Trustee  and  Superintendent  for  seventeen  years.  He  was  elected 
to  the  lower  branch  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1860  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  from  the  Second  district.  He  was  again  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  in  1877.  In  1865  he  was  made  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Mercer  County,  and  held  the 
position  five  years.  He  was  again  appointed  Judge  by  Governor 
McClellan  in  1878,  and  lias  been  continued  in  that  position  until 
the  present.  Judge  Yard  lias  been  active  in  many  move- 
ment that  looked  to  the  advancement  of  His  native  city.  His 
name  is  prominently  connected  with  many  benevolent  and 
charitable  institutions  which  have  been  started  here  within  the  last 
forty  years.  He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Riverview 
Cemetery  Association,  and  is  the  only  survivor.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  incorporators  of  the  Ocean  Beach  Association,  and  has  held  the  office  of  President  since 
1872.  He  is  a charter  member  of  the  Trenton  Battle  Monument  Association,  charter  dated  May 
7th,  1884,  and  also  a member  of  Mercer  Hospital  Association.  When  a young  man  lie  joined  the 
Greene  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Trenton.  At  that  time  it  was  the  only  Methodist 
church  in  the  city.  He  soon  connected  himself  with  the  Sunday-school,  and  has  continued  his 
connection  as  teacher,  Treasurer,  Superintendent  and  Superintendent  of  Bible  class  department  to 
the  present  time.  He  was  appointed  class  leader  in  1847,  and  is  still  continued  in  that  office.  He 
has  also  been  one  of  the  Trustees  of  Pennington  Seminary  for  over  twenty  years.  On  March 
27th,  1845,  he  married  Mary  M.,  daughter  of  Samuel  Hamilton,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  They  have  five 
children — Mary  E.,  Caroline  N.,  William  H.,  Jane  F.  and  George  B.  Judge  Yard  resides  at  No. 
132  East  Hanover  street,  where  he  has  lived  for  many  years.  He  is  very  much  interested  in  the 
early  history  of  Trenton,  and  has  done  much  to  preserve  the  records  of  its  settlement  and 
development. 
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George  T.  Craxmer  was  born  at  Barnegat,  Ocean  county,  New  Jersey,  December  6th,  1848, 
and  is  the  son  of  Captain  George  and  Charlotte  S.  (Collins)  Cranmer.  His  family  is  of  English 
origin  and  settled  at  Little  Egg  Harbor  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1700.  Captain  Cranmer  dying 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  the  responsibility  of  George  T.  Cranmer’ s training  fell  to  his  mother,  who 
devoted  all  her  efforts  toward  securing  for  him  the  advantages  of  a good  education.  After  availing 
himself  of  the  facilities  afforded  in  his  native  village,  he  entered  Pennington  Seminary  in  his  four- 
teenth vear  and  remained  there  until  his  sixteenth.  He  then  entered  the  counting-room  of  a large 
mercantile  estal  dislnnent  at  Eatontown,  New  Jersey,  where  he  remained  about  five  years.  He  resided 
in  Trenton  from  1871  to  1876,  and  then  returned  to  his  native  village.  In  1878  Mr.  Cranmer  was  the 
Republican  candidate  for  member  of  Assembly  from  Ocean  county,  but  was  defeated  by  ex-United 
States  Senator  Rufus  Blodgett.  In  September,  1879,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Hayes,  Collector 
of  Customs  for  the  District  of  Little  Egg  Harbor,  which  office  he  resigned  July  1st,  1880.  In  1882  he 
was  elected  a member  of  the  Assembly.  He  was,  in  1883,  unanimously  nominated  for  Senator,  and 
after  an  exciting  contest,  was  elected.  He  was  re-elected  Senator  in  1886  and  again  in  1889. 
Senator  Cranmer  was  prominent  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Upper  House,  serving  upon  the  most  im- 
portant committees  of  that  body.  For  four  years  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Republican 
caucus  and  of  the  joint  Republican  caucus.  In  the  session  of  1889,  he  was  unanimously  nomi- 
nated by  the  Republican  caucus  for  President  of  the  Senate.  His  term  expired  in  January,  1893, 
after  a continuous  service  of  one  year  in  the  House  of  Assembly  and  nine  years  in  the  Senate.  He 
was  an  Alternate  Delegate-at- Large  to  the  National  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago  in  1888,  and 
also  to  the  Minneapolis  Convention  in  1892.  Having  a taste  for  military  affairs,  he  became  a mem- 
ber of  Company  A,  Seventh  Regiment,  N.  G.  N.  J.,  at  Trenton,  March  17th,  1873,  and  on  August 
9th,  1875,  was  appointed  Quartermaster  of  the  regiment,  which  position  he  still  holds.  He  has 
been  a prominent  member  of  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  served  as  Grand  Chancellor 
of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  in  February,  1895.  Lie  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  in  January,  1893,  to  succeed  Linsly  Rowe,  Esquire,  resigned.  He  was  married 
April  6th,  1893,  to  Tacie  Margaret  Conrad,  daughter  of  Wilkinson  G.  and  Martha  C.  Conrad,  of 
Barnegat,  New  Jersey. 

William  S.  Stryker,  New  Jersey’s  historian  of  the  American  Revolution,  was  born  in  Trenton, 
June  6th,  1838.  His  early  education  was  obtained  at  the  Trenton  Academy.  The  Stryker  family 

left  Holland  in  1652,  and  settled  in  New  Amsterdam,  where,  in 
the  colonial  affairs  of  early  New  York,  the  name  became  promi- 
nent. General  Stryker  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
in  the  Class  of  ’58.  He  immediately  commenced  the  study  of 
law,  entering  the  office  of  the  late  Barker  Gummere,  at  Trenton. 
In  response  to  the  first  call  for  troops,  William  S.  Stryker  enlisted 
as  a private,  April  16th,  1861.  He  assisted  in  organizing  the 
Fourteenth  Regiment,  New  Jersey  Volunteers.  In  February, 
1863,  he  was  ordered  to  Hilton  Head,  South  Carolina,  and  made 
Major  and  Aide-de-Camp  to  Major-General  Gillmore,  then  in 
command  of  the  Tenth  Army  Corps.  He  participated  in  the 
capture  of  Morris  Island  and  the  bloody  night  attack  on  Fort 
Wagner.  Subsequently  he  was  transferred  to  the  North,  on  ac- 
count of  illness,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  pay  department, 
United  States  army,  at  Parole  Camp,  Columbus,  Ohio.  In 
1866  General  Stryker  was  made  counselor-at-law  of  the  State  of 
Ohio.  He  was  brevetted  Lieutenant-Colonel  for  meritorious  ser- 
vices during  the  war,  and  resigned  in  June,  1866.  Soon  there- 
after he  returned  to  New  Jersey  and  was  placed  on  the  military  staff  of  the  Governor.  Since  April 
12th,  1867,  he  has  been  Adjutant-General  of  New  Jersey.  In  February,  1874,  he  was  brevetted 
Major-General  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  In  the  financial  life  of  Trenton  General  Stryker  has 
acted  as  President  of  the  Saving  Fund  Society,  and  of  the  Trenton  Banking  Company.  To  him 
New  Jersey  is  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  comprehensive  monographs  which  have  yet  been  issued 
in  this  country.  From  information  drawn  from  his  library,  rich  in  Americana,  and  from  the  State 
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archives,  General  Stryker  has  compiled  a “Register  of  Officers  and  Men  of  New  Jersey  in  the 
Revolution”  (Trenton,  1872),  the  initial  work  of  its  kind  in  America,  and  a “Record  of  Officers 
and  Men  of  New  Jersey  in  the  Civil  War”  (1876),  as  well  as  the  following  historical  studies  : “ The 
Read  Controversy,”  “Trenton  One  Hundred  Years  Ago,”  “New  Jersey  Continental  Line  in  the 
Virginia  Campaign  of  1781,”  “The  Princeton  Surprise,”  “Washington’s  Reception  by  the  People 
of  New  Jersey  in  1789,”  “The  Capture  of  the  Block  House  at  Toms  River,  New  Jersey,”  “New 
Jersey  Continental  Line  in  the  Indian  Campaign  of  1779,”  “ Old  Barracks  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,” 
“The  New  Jersey  Volunteers — Loyalists.”  General  Stryker  has  now  in  the  press  a notable  work, 
dealing  with  the  battle  of  Trenton,  which  will  be  the  most  complete  work  of  its  kind  in  this  country. 


John  Taylor  was  born  in  Hamilton  Square,  New  Jersey,  on  October  6th,  1836.  His  father 
died  when  Mr.  Taylor  was  fourteen  years  old,  leaving  only  a legacy  of  struggle  for  the  family. 
Until  he  was  seventeen  Mr.  Taylor  remained  in  a brickyard,  when  he  secured  a position  as 
clerk  in  a retail  grocery.  Two  years  later  he  was  given  an  interest  in  the  business.  Mr.  Taylor 
continued  this  connection  for  a year,  when  he  associated  himself  with  Mr.  James  Ronan  in  the 
retail  grocery  business.  This  partnership  lasted  two  years,  when  Mr.  Taylor  purchased  Mr. 
Ronan’s  interest.  In  1860  he  allied  himself  with  the  late  D.  P. 

Forst.  The  firm  continued  prosperously  until  1872,  when  Mr. 

Taylor  sold  out  to  engage  in  the  pork-packing  and  cattle  business v 
on  an  extensive  scale.  This  he  conducted  with  varying  success 
for  fifteen  years.  He  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  Taylor  Provision 
Company.  In  all  public  enterprises  he  has  been  a leading  factor. 

Associated  with  D.  P.  Forst  and  Ferdinand  W.  Roebling  he  built 
the  City  Market.  In  1866  Mr.  Taylor  organized  the  Trenton 
Hall  and  Building  Association,  for  the  erection  of  an  opera-house 
and  assembly-rooms.  Mr.  Taylor  has  ever  since  been  President 
of  the  association.  He  organized,  on  the  stage  of  the  theater, 

Trenton’s  Board  of  Trade,  and  was  elected  its  first  Vice  President. 

Company  A,  Seventh  Regiment,  National  Guard  of  New  Jersey, 
also  owes  its  existence  to  his  efforts.  In  June,  1888,  a meeting 
of  well-known  business  men  was  called  by  Mr.  Taylor  at  the 
State  Street  House,  and  he  laid  before  them  a proposition  to 
organize  an  inter-state  fair  association.  Within  two  weeks  after- 
ward a capital  of  $50,000  was  subscribed  for  the  object.  Mr. 

Taylor,  as  a Republican,  has  served  several  terms  in  the  City  Council,  where  for  three  years  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  After  a year  of  opposition  he  secured  the  removal  of  the 
market  from  the  center  of  Broad  street.  He  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  from  Mercer  county  in 
1880,  served  three  years  and  declined  a renomination.  In  1883  he  was  urged  by  his  party  leaders 
to  become  a candidate  for  Governor,  but  on  the  eve  of  the  gubernatorial  nominating  convention  he 
concluded  not  to  allow  his  name  to  come  before  the  convention,  though  supported  by  the  Mercer 
county  delegation.  Without  any  agency  of  his  own,  Mr.  Taylor  was  made  the  Chairman  of  the  con- 
vention. At  the  State  Republican  Convention  in  1884,  to  form  an  electoral  ticket  in  the  Blaine  cam- 
paign, Mr.  Taylor  was  honored  by  being  made  a Senatorial  Elector,  or  Elector-at-Large.  He  is  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Trenton  Battle  Monument  Association.  At  one  time  he  had  the  controlling- 
interest  in  the  Union  Pottery  Company,  and  was  a Director  of  the  First  National  Bank  and  of  the 
People’s  Electric  Light  Company.  In  1860  he  married  Catherine  Rowley,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
He  has  two  sons,  Harry  C.  and  William  T. , both  of  whom  are  associated  with  him  in  business. 
Harry  C.  Taylor  is  also  the  Manager  of  Taylor  Opera  House. 


John  Taylor. 


Thomas  S.  Chambers  was  born  in  Lawrence  township  in  1852.  He  is  the  youngest  son  of 
John  S.  Chambers  and  Emma  Maria  Fish.  His  paternal  ancestors  were  Scoteh-Irish,  having  come 
from  the  county  of  Antrim,  and  settled  in  Trenton  in  the  year  1729.  His  maternal  ancestors 
were  of  English  origin,  of  the  county  of  Kent.  In  the  year  1637  they  landed  at  Lynn,  Massachu- 
setts. Thence,  in  1639,  they  removed  to  Newtown,  Long  Island,  where  they  were  prominent  in  its 
settlement.  They  then  emigrated  to  New  Jersey,  where  they  purchased  land  in  Trenton  township, 
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now  Ewing  township,  in  1740.  Colonel  Chambers  was  educated  at  the  Trenton  Academy, 

under  Mr.  (Jeorge  S.  Orosvenor.  lTpon  leaving  that  institution  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 

Trenton  (ias  Light  Company,  in  January,  1870.  He  is 
to-day  Secretary  of  the  company.  He  is  a Republican, 
and  has  always  been  prominent  in  party  deliberations. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Mercer  County  Republican  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  and  has  for  several  years  filled  the 
position  of  Secretary.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Republican  Club,  and,  succeeding  Colonel  Skirm  as 
its  President,  held  that  office  for  three  years.  In  the 
year  1889  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Legislature, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  its  session.  In  1882  he  was 
appointed  bv  Mayor  Yroom  a member  of  the  City 
Board  of  Health,  and  has  been  several  times  re-appointed 
upon  the  expiration  of  his  term.  He  is  now  the  senior 
member  of  the  board.  Having  a taste  for  military 
affairs,  he  enlisted  in  Company  A,  Seventh  Regiment, 
National  Guard,  March  17th,  1878,  and  served  as  a 
private  until  March  28th,  1878,  when  he  was  elected 
Second  Lieutenant.  On  February  18th,  1880,  General 
Sewell  appointed  him  an  Aide-de-Camp  on  bis  staff, 
with  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  on  June  30th,  1881, 
promoted  him  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Assistant 
Adjutant-General  of  the  Second  Brigade,  which  posi- 
tion he  now  holds.  Colonel  Chambers  is  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Trenton  Banking  Com- 
pany, where  his  business  experience  has  been  of  much  value  to  that  reliable  institution,  lie  is  a 
member  of  the  Trenton  Battle  Monument  Association,  having  served  on  the  Building  Committee. 
He  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  on  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone,  and  also 
was  a member  of  the  Dedication  Committee.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  to  secure  appropria- 
tions from  the  original  thirteen  States,  and  as  such  secured  financial  aid  from  the  Legislatures  of 
Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania.  He  has  been  Treasurer  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  for  the 
past  ten  years,  a position  which  bis  great-great-grandfather  Chambers  held  for  a period  of  thirty  years. 

Benjamin  Fish,  who  died  June  22d,  1880,  was  for  many  years  one  of  Trenton’s  most  noted 
citizens.  Strong  morally  and  physically,  there  are  few  lives  about  which  more  of  local  reminis- 
cence clings  or  which  were  longer  or  more  closely  identified  with  the  history  and  prosperity  of 
Trenton.  His  paternal  ancestor  came  from  England  and  settled  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  in  1(>37. 
The  Fish  family  are  believed  to  be  a branch  of  the  old  Saxon  family  of  Fisch.  The  grandfather  of 
our  subject,  who  also  bore  the  name  Benjamin,  settled  in  Trenton  township  (now  Ewing),  New 
Jersey,  about  1745.  Benjamin  Fish,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  November  15th,  1785,  in 
Ewing  township,  about  five  miles  from  the  city  of  Trenton.  His  education  was  obtained  at  the 
district  school  in  that  neighborhood.  He  came  to  Trenton  in  1808,  when  the  city  contained  only 
thirteen  hundred  inhabitants.  For  a time  he  was  engaged  in  the  hotel  and  livery  stable  business. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  War  of  1812  he  established  a line  of  vessels  between  Bloomsbury 
(now  South  Trenton)  and  Philadelphia.  These  were  designed  for  the  transportation  of  general 
merchandise  for  the  public.  When  the  British  held  possession  of  Sandy  Hook,  thereby  blockading 
the  entrance  to  New  York  harbor,  Mr.  Fish  rendered  most  valuable  assistance  to  the  United  States 
Government  in  transporting  commissary  and  ordnance  stores  by  the  New  Jersey  overland  route. 
He  employed  forty  huge  Conestoga  wagons,  each  drawn  by  four  horses,  in  conveying  heavy  cannon 
and  other  material  from  his  boat-landing  to  New  Brunswick,  where  they  were  again  loaded  on  boats 
and  shipped  via  the  Raritan  and  Hudson  rivers  to  the  United  States  troops  in  northern  New  York. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  became  interested  with  the  late  George  S.  Green  in  the  lumber  business, 
continuing  this  interest  until  three  years  before  his  death.  In  1825  Mr.  Fisli  became  partner  and 
one  of  the  managers  of  the  Union  Line  Stage  and  Steamboat  Company,  the  other  partners  being 
John,  Robert  L.  and  Edwin  A.  Stevens.  This  line  carried  all  the  mail,  passengers  and  mcrchan- 
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dise  that  were  transported  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York  until  the  Camden  and  Amboy  rail- 
road was  built.  Mr.  Fisli  was  a Director  of  the  latter  company  from  its  organization  in  1830  until 
the  time  of  his  decease.  He  was  one  of  the  original  stockholders  in  the  Delaware  and  Raritan 
Canal  Company,  a Manager  of  the  Trenton  Saving  Fund  Society  from  June  14th,  1847,  a Director 
of  the  Trenton  Banking  Company,  organizer  and  Director  of  the  Philadelphia  Ferry  Company, 
President  of  the  Merchants  Transportation  Company,  projector  and  President  of  the  Trenton  Dela- 
ware Bridge  Company,  besides  bolding  prominent  offices  in  many  other  large  State  corporations. 
He  attended  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  where  he  was  an  active  Trustee  for  fifty-five  years, 
serving  about  twenty-five  consecutive  years  as  President  of  the  board.  Mr.  Fish  died  suddenly  in 
Trenton,  in  the  ninety-fifth  year  of  his  age.  One  child  only  survived  him,  a daughter,  Emma 
Maria  wife  of  John  S.  Chambers,  Esquire,  General  Manager  of  the  Trenton  Gas  Light  Company. 

James  W.  Banning  was  born  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  June  23d,  1853,  and  has  ever  since 
lived  in  Trenton  or  in  this  immediate  vicinity.  His  early  advantages  were  meager.  While  yet 
voung  he  was  forced  to  leave  school  and  apprentice  himself  to  E.  P.  Herron,  learning  the  car- 
penter trade.  In  1885  he  associated  himself 
with  William  Hunt,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Hunt  & Banning,  contractors  and  builders. 

After  about  two  years  this  firm  was  dissolved, 
and  since  then  Mr.  Banning  has  been  carrying- 
on  the  business  alone.  In  1880  and  1881  he 
served  as  a member  of  the  School  Board  of 
this  city,  and  later  was  a member  of  the  Excise 
Board.  He  also  served  a term  of  two  years  as 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,  in 
1892  and  1893.  While  a member  of  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature  Mr.  Banning  became  the 
father  of  several  important  bills,  among  them 
being  the  act  constituting  the  Board  of  Works, 
a statute  reducing  the  number  of  Freeholders 
and  an  act  reducing  the  number  of  members  of 
Common  Council,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  every  bill  which  be  offered  pass  both 
Houses,  receive  the  Governor’s  signature,  and 
thus  become  law.  Mr.  Banning  was  a member 
of  the  Legislature  during  the  famous  race-track 
fight,  and  when  requested  to  do  so  by  some  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  Trenton  he  promptly 
changed  his  vote  and  became  opposed  to  all 
race-track  legislation.  Mr.  Banning  did  not 
make  many  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
as  he  is  a man  of  deeds  rather  than  words. 

His  record  in  the  Legislature  was  highly 
creditable  to  himself  and  pleasing  to  his  constituents.  October  31st,  1877,  be  married  Sophie, 
daughter  of  Michael  Staiger,  of  Trenton.  As  to  his  ability  and  experience  as  a contractor,  the 
New  Jersey  State  Hospital,  the  Mount  Holly  Presbyterian  Church,  the  New  Jersey  Assembly 
Chamber,  the  New  Jersey  State  Building  at  the  Chicago  Exposition,  an  addition  to  the  State 
Normal  School  Boarding  Hall,  the  gymnasium  in  connection  with  the  State  Schools,  the  Electrical 
Building  and  the  addition  to  the  Scientific  Building  at  Princeton,  speak  his  praise. 

Benjamin  Fish  Chambers,  son  of  John  S.  and  Emma  M.  Chambers,  was  born  in  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  August  15th,  1850.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  Trenton  Academy  under  the 
instruction  of  Mr.  George  S.  Grosvenor,  and  entered  the  Sophomore  Class  at  Princeton  and  graduated 
in  1872.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Mr.  James  S.  Aitkin  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  as  an 
attorney  in  1875,  and  as  counselor-at-law  in  1878.  In  1884  he  was  elected  on  the  Republican  ticket 
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to  the  House  of  Assembly  from  the  Second  district  of  Mercer  county.  During  the  session  lie  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Militia  and  member  of  the  Committees  on  Revision  of  the  Laws 
and  the  School  for  Deaf-Mutes.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  National  Guard  for  several 
years,  enlisting  as  a private  in  Company  A,  Seventh  Regiment,  March  17th,  1873  ; was  promoted 
Captain  and  Judge  Advocate  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  August  10th,  1877;  elected  Major  March 
25th,  1879,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  April  7th,  1880.  On  April  24th,  1882,  Major-General  Mott 
appointed  him  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of  the  Division,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  which  he 
resigned  shortly  after  the  death  of  General  Mott.  He  was  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  for  nine  years,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  August 
22cl,  1885. 

Michael  J.  Solan  was  born  in  England  March  19th,  1855.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
ist;2,  and  located  at  Pennington,  New  Jersey,  but  after  living  there  one  year,  removed  to  Trenton. 

His  early  education  was  obtained  in  England 
and  Pennington.  Later  he  attended  the  even- 
ing sessions  of  St.  John’s  Parochial  School, 
in  Trenton.  While  working  at  his  trade  of 
chain-making  he  managed  to  secure  a further 
course  at  Rider’s  Business  College.  He  con- 
tinued at  chain-making  for  seven  years,  when 
he  became  warehouseman  for  Joseph  H. 
Moore’s  pottery.  After  associating  himself 
with  the  American  Crockery  Company  and  as 
foreman  of  the  kiln-yard  at  Willets’  pottery,  he 
successfully  engaged  for  two  years  in  the  local 
express  business.  In  1887  and  1888  he  was 
made  Tax  Collector  and  Overseer  of  the  Poor 
for  Millham  township,  after  which  time  the 
township  was  annexed  to  the  city  of  Trenton. 
In  1891  he  was  elected  Police  Justice  for  a term 
of  three  years,  but  was  legislated  out  of  office. 
He  was  appointed  Clerk  to  the  newly-elected 
Justice,  and  later  was  made  Clerk  to  the  Board 
of  Police  Commissioners,  having  held  the  latter 
position  two  years.  He  is  in  the  real  estate 
business,  having  an  office  at  12  East  State 
street.  He  is  an  ex-Master  Workman  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor.  In  1880  he  married  Eliza 
Corbitt,  of  Trenton.  Mr.  Solan  has  read  law 
for  two  years.  He  first  entered  the  office  of 
the  late  A.  J.  Smith,  and  was  afterward  regis- 
tered with  the  present  City  Solicitor,  John  Rellstab.  His  administration  of  the  office  of  Police 
Justice  gave  general  satisfaction.  While  filling  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Police  Court  and  also 
Clerk  for  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners,  he  was  highly  complimented  by  the  board  for  the 
concise  and  correct  manner  in  which  he  kept  the  records  of  the  police  department. 

William  H.  Mutchler  was  born  in  Northumberland  county,  Pennsylvania,  June  21st,  1840. 
When  he  was  only  ten  years  of  age  he  came  to  Trenton,  and  has  made  this  his  home  ever  since. 
He  was  educated  at  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  and  early  in  life  went  with  the  Trenton  Agricul- 
tural Works  to  learn  to  be  a machinist.  He  learned  his  trade  there,  and  worked  in  the  same  shop 
thirty-two  years,  most  of  that  time  being  foreman  of  the  machine  shop.  Mr.  Mutchler  is  a 
thorough  mechanic,  and  is  master  of  his  trade  from  beginning  to  end.  In  May,  1892,  he  was 
made  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  remarkable  fidelity.  Mr. 
Mutchler  belongs  to  Concordia  Lodge,  No.  4,  I.  O.  O.  F. , and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men. In  1863,  he  was  married  to  Phoebe  Watson,  of  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania. 
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Samuel  Heath  was  born  and  spent  his  early  life  on  a farm  in  Montgomery  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1859,  lie  moved  to  Trenton  and  engaged  in  the  milk  business,  serving,  for  one  year, 
milk  from  the  Atterbury  farm.  He  then  opened  a grocery  store  on  North  Warren  street,  and  was 
there  for  eight  years.  During  this  time  Mr.  Heath  became  associated  with  Peter  Fell  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bricks.  For  several  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  lumber  business.  In  1862,  the  firm  of 
Richardson  & Heath  was  formed,  composed  of  Joseph  B.  Richardson  and  Samuel  Heath.  After 
two  or  three  years  this  firm  was  dissolved,  and  since  then  Mr.  Heath  has  been  conducting  business 
alone  at  Nos.  334  and  336  Perry  street.  He  deals  in  lumber,  lime,  coal,  cement  and  builders’ 
materials,  and  enjoys  a large  trade.  About  two  years  ago  the  Trenton  Match  Company  was  started, 
with  Mr.  Heath  as  President  and  Treasurer,  positions  which  he  still  holds.  The  match  factory  is 
located  on  Esher  street,  and  is  in  successful  operation.  He  was  a member  of  Common  Council  for 
two  years,  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Poor  Committee  and  also  of  the  License  Committee. 
Through  his  efforts  were  secured  better  treatment  and  fare  for  the  women  who  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  inmates  of  the  Almshouse,  and  the  men,  who  were  able,  made  to  work  on  the  poor- 
farm.  He  also  fixed  the  license  fee  in  the  city  at  $200,  but  lacked  support,  and  finding  that  be 
was  unable  to  carry  out  his  ideas,  Mr.  Heath  declined  to  stand  for  a second  term.  More  than 
thirty  years  ago  he  married  Mary  E.  Robinson,  of  this  city.  Their  eldest  son,  Frank,  is  a member 
of  the  firm  of  Fell  & Heath,  brick  manufacturers.  Their  second  son,  Charles,  is  connected  with 
the  Trenton  Match  Company.  Their  third  son,  Howard,  is  in  his  father’s  office. 

Israel  Howell  was  born  in  Trenton,  April  20th,  1820.  His  schooling  was  very  limited,  being 
a student  in  the  old  Eight-Square  School  House.  Until  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  he  spent  most 
of  his  time  on  a farm.  At  that  age  he  was  apprenticed 
to  Mr.  Wooleston  Redmond,  a shoemaker,  with  whom 
be  served  five  years.  In  1841  lie  commenced  the  shoe 
business  for  himself,  and  until  1865  his  store  was  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  Perry  and  Warren  streets.  In 
that  year  he  moved  to  No.  105  East  State  street,  where 
he  conducted  the  shoe  business  until  1871,  when  he 
was  appointed  Postmaster  of  the  city.  After  bis  term 
expired  he  opened  a real  estate  and  insurance  office  on 
the  second  floor  of  No.  105  East  State  street,  and  has 
since  been  actively  engaged  in  this  business.  He  has 
been  connected  with  most  of  the  land  associations  which 
have  been  started  here  during  the  past  ten  years,  and 
has  acted  as  President  of  the  following  : The  Economy 
Land  Association,  Linden  Park  Land  Association,  Union 
Land  Association,  Hamilton  Avenue  Land  Association, 

Greenwood  Avenue  and  East  State  Street  Land  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Broad  Street  Land  Association.  In  1882 
he  bought  the  marble-yard  of  Mr.  John  D.  Payran,  and 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Luther  Ward,  Mr.  Howell 
purchased  Mr.  Ward’s  marble-yard.  These  two  yards 
have  been  consolidated  and  are  still  the  property  of  Mr. 

Howell.  He  has  also  been  a Director  in  the  Broad  Street  Bank  since  its  organization.  Mr.  Howell 
has  also  been  connected  with  the  building  and  loan  associations,  having  been  the  President  of  the 
East  Trenton  Land  and  Building  Association.  Among  his  political  positions  have  been  that  of  Tax 
Collector  for  the  First  ward  two  years,  member  of  Common  Council  for  two  terms,  Coroner  for  three 
years  from  1852,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  about  fifteen  years  before  he  was  appointed  Postmaster, 
and  again  ever  since  he  retired  from  the  Postmastership.  On  February  11th,  1839,  Mr.  Howell 
joined  the  old  Greene  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  instrumental  in  forming  the 
Clinton  Avenue  Church.  Since  August  1st,  1843,  Mr.  Howell  has  been  a member  of  Trenton  Lodge, 
No.  3,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  has  passed  through  all  the  chairs  and  is  now  Past 
Grand.  Mr.  Howell  was  married  in  1841  to  Sarah  Carter,  of  Trenton,  who  died  in  1854.  June 
26th,  1860,  Mr.  Howell  was  married  to  Susan  Earlin,  of  Pemberton,  New  Jersey. 
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John  II.  Whittaker  was  born  in  Trenton  in  the  year  1836.  He  was  educated  at  the  Trenton 
Academy  and  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Drawing.  After  graduating  as  a surveyor  and  architect 
he  located  in  Trenton,  and  has  since  followed  these  professions.  For  eight  years  he  was  official  sur- 
veyor for  the  borough  of  Chambersburg,  and  for  five  years  held  a like  position  for  the  borough  of 
Wilbur.  While  in  these  positions  he  made  the  borough  atlas  and  all  the  maps  for  both  boroughs, 
and  is  now  engaged  on  important  atlas  and  map  work  for  Wilbur.  He  has  done  a great  deal  of 
national  and  State  work.  For  eight  years  he  was  engaged  on  the  celebrated  Ocean  Beach  law  case. 
As  an  architect  he  has  made  a reputation.  Many  of  the  prominent  public  and  private  buildings  of 
this  city  and  throughout  the  State  were  erected  according  to  plans  submitted  by  him.  Among 
these  are  Chambersburg  Borough  Hall,  Hamilton  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Hopewell 
Catholic  Church,  Centennial  Public  School  building  and  Edward  H.  Stokes’  “Woodlawn”  build- 
ings. In  1861  he  married  Miss  Wyekoff,  of  Cranbury,  New  Jersey.  His  father,  John  Whittaker, 
was  at  one  time  the  owner  of  the  greater  part  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Third  ward. 

Georoe  Fitzgeorge  was  born  in  England,  in  1826.  In  1845,  he  came  to  America,  locating  in 
the  city  of  Paterson,  where  he  worked  at  the  trade  of  shoemaking.  He  came  to  Trenton  in  1853, 

selling  the  daily  papers  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
as  well  as  the  dailies  and  weeklies  of  Trenton.  He 
opened  a store  on  Broad  street  where  is  now  located  the 
Washington  Market.  The  business  proved  so  pros- 
perous that  he  opened  a store  in  the  old  post-office, 
which  lie  occupied  for  fifteen  years.  When  the  Wash- 
ington Market  was  built,  Mr.  Fitzgeorge  was  compelled 
to  relinquish  the  store  which  stood  on  the  site.  He 
has  been  Superintendent  of  Washington  Market  for  a 
number  of  years,  transacting  all  the  business  of  the 
Washington  Market  Association.  He  was  a Director  of 
the  City  Railway  Company  prior  to  its  consolidation, 
and  was  instrumental  in  the  introduction  of  many  im- 
provements in  its  transportation  service.  In  1876,  Mr. 
Fitzgeorge  disposed  of  his  large  paper  business.  In 
1850,  Mr.  Fitzgeorge  married  Anne  Elizabeth  Booth,  of 
Philadelphia.  Of  his  children,  there  are  Edwin,  a book 
and  job  printer;  George  T. , a druggist;  Mrs.  Harry 
Crook,  Mrs.  Albert  West,  and  Frank  Fitzgeorge,  who  is 
engaged  in  the  plumbing  trade.  He  is  a member  of 
Mercer  Lodge,  No.  50,  F.  and  A.  M.,  has  been  its 
Treasurer  for  eighteen  successive  years,  and  at  the  recent  election  was  re-elected  to  the  office  unani- 
mously. He  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  old  Union  Street  M.  E.  Church  when 
it  was  in  existence,  and  afterward  united  with  the  Central  M.  E.  Church  when  it  was  organized. 
He  was  one  of  the  principals  in  the  organization,  was  a member  of  its  first  Board  of  Trustees,  has 
continued  to  be  a member  until  the  present  day,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  original  board  left. 

Joseph  A.  South  wicic,  manager  of  the  South  wick  Combination  Stores,  was  born  in  Trenton  in 
1837.  He  entered  the  dry  goods  business  before  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  When  Henderson  G. 
Scudder  opened  his  dry  goods  store  in  Trenton,  in  1852,  Mr.  South  wick  was  engaged  as  the  first 
clerk.  In  1854  Mr.  Southwick  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  in  Blye’s  store,  at  the  corner  of 
Ninth  and  Arch  streets.  After  six  years  with  Mr.  Blye,  he  opened  a store  of  his  own,  on  South 
Eighth  street,  and  continued  in  the  dry  goods  business  there  until  1875,  when  he  removed  to  Elev- 
enth and  Chestnut  streets,  and  occupied  that  large  store  for  several  years.  In  1883  he  came  to 
Trenton  and  opened  the  Southwick  Combination  Stores,  37  East  State  street.  The  business  was 
very  successful,  and  in  1892  Mr.  Southwick  secured  the  double  communicating  stores  in  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Building,  which  was  not  then  finished.  They  were  fitted  up  under  his  personal  supervision, 
with  necessary  conveniences.  In  October,  1892,  he  moved  into  the  new  stores.  Mr.  Southwick 
has  been  identified  with  Masonic  bodies  for  many  years,  has  filled  many  of  the  prominent  posi- 
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tions  in  the1  different  branches  of  the  order  and  still  continues  his  membership  with  his  old  Philadel- 
phia lodges,  in  preference  to  being  dimitted  to  the  lodges  of  bis  present  home.  He  married  Ellen 
Matthias  in  1863.  Mr.  Southwick  comes  from  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Trenton.  His  grand- 
mother, Sarah  Moore,  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  committee  of  thirteen  young  ladies  who 
received  General  George  Washington  upon  his  triumphal  march  through  Trenton.  She  died  at  the 
extreme  age  of  ninety-six  years,  and  is  buried  in  the  First  Presbyterian  churchyard.  At  the  time 
of  the  Revolutionary  war  the  Southwick  family  resided  on  Warren  street,  next  to  the  now  Trenton 
House.  Captain  Moore,  a brother  of  Mr.  Southwick’ s grandmother,  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Princeton. 

John  B.  Fell  was  born  in  Trenton,  August  26th,  1836.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  started  in 
to  learn  brickmaking,  which  he  worked  at  eleven  years.  He  next  engaged  in  the  grocery  business, 
following  that  line  several  years.  In  1866  he  was  appointed 
Marshal  in  the  State  Prison,  serving  under  Peter  P.  Robin- 
son, until  a change  in  politics  caused  his  removal.  He 
and  Mr.  Roberts  bought  the  interest  of  Peter  Fell  in  the  brick- 
yard on  Princeton  avenue,  where  he  is  still  doing  business 
under  the  firm  name  of  Fell  & Roberts.  Mr.  Fell  was  made 
Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Assembly  in  1876,  and  his  popularity 
led  to  his  re-election  to  that  position  four  consecutive  years. 

He  served  on  the  Excise  Board  six  years  from  1883,  and 
is  now  a member  of  the  Battle  Monument  Commission, 
having  taken  the  place  of  the  late  Ur.  John  Woolverton. 

He  was  Assistant  Engineer  in  the  old  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment, under  John  A.  Weart,  and  is  a member  of  the 
Exempt  Firemen’s  Association.  On  October  21st,  1857,  lie 
was  married  to  Mary  C.  Blew,  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
and  four  children  have  been  born  to  them,  two  of  whom  are 
living. 

Ecicford  Moore  was  born  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  October  29th,  1848.  He  was  educated  at 
the  State  Model  School  and  Trenton  Academy,  afterward  taking  a full  course  at  the  Polytechnic 

College,  Philadelphia,  to  fit  him  for  the  profession  of  a mining 
engineer.  He  never  followed  this  vocation,  however,  but  came  to 
Trenton  and  engaged  in  the  business  of  wholesale  notions  with 
the  firm  of  Howell,  Richards  & Co.,  with  whom  he  stayed  four 
years.  Mr.  Moore  has  always  been  prominent  in  politics,  and  is 
a Democrat  of  the  progressive  type.  His  first  exertions  for  politi- 
cal honors  were  made  in  1877,  when  he  was  nominated  for  Assem- 
blyman, and  won  the  election  after  a hard  fight.  He  was  re- 
elected in  1878,  but  met  defeat  in  1880,  when  he  ran  for  Senator, 
the  county  of  Mercer  being  overwhelmingly  Republican.  In  the 
year  1881,  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Assembly.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  till  the  unexpired  term  of  City  Clerk  Earley,  who  re- 
signed, and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  was  elected  to  the  same 
position  for  a full  term.  In  1886,  he  was  the  appointee  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  for  Postmaster,  and  he  filled  this  office  with  credit 
to  himself  and  benefit  to  the  people.  He  has  been  a member  of 
the  Trenton  Battle  Monument  Association  since  its  organization, 
and  is  now  its  Secretary.  He  was  appointed  Colonel  and  Aide- 
de-Camp  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Ludlow  April  19th,  1881,  and  Colonel  and  Aide-de-Camp  on 
the  staff  of  Governor  Abbett  April  29th,  1884.  His  father  was  Mr.  Charles  Moore,  one  of  the 
original  proprietors  of  the  Moore  Flour  Mills,  situated  on  South  Warren  street.  In  1871,  Colonel 
Moore  was  married  to  Anna  S.  Temple,  of  Trenton.  They  reside  at  141  East  State  street,  where 
Colonel  Moore  has  lived  since  1850. 
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Charles  B.  Case  was  born  in  Hunterdon  county,  New  Jersey,  in  1860,  where  he  was  educated. 
In  1878  he  was  graduated  from  the  Centenary  Collegiate  Institute,  of  Hackettstown,  New  Jersey, 
and  spent  three  years  in  Yale  University.  In  1881  he  came  to  Trenton  and  studied  law  with  Judge 
Buchanan.  Mr.  Case  abandoned  the  idea  of  entering  upon  the  practice  of  law,  and  in  1884  became 
interested  in  real  estate  operations,  forming  a partnership  with  Samuel  Walker,  Jr.  In  1886  this 
partnership  was  dissolved  and  Mr.  Case  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Gardner  H.  Cain,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Case  & Cain.  This  young  and  progressive  firm  have  handled  a great  deal  of 

property  and  have  done  a very  extensive  business  in 
real  estate  during  the  past  eight  years.  Mr.  Case  holds 
the  position  of  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Sabbath- 
school  of  the  State  Street  M.  E.  Church.  In  1890  he  was 
married  to  Florence  N.,  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Case. 

Robert  B.  Bonney  was  born  at  New  Brunswick  in 
1845.  After  a complete  course  at  the  public  and  gram- 
mar schools  of  his  native  city,  he  matriculated  at  Rut- 
gers College.  He  then  entered  one  of  the  dry  goods 
stores  of  New  Brunswick  as  clerk.  In  1872,  he  was 
appointed  to  a clerkship  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Prison 
and  at  once  moved  to  Trenton.  He  continued  in  his 
position  until  1890.  Since  then  he  lias  been  in  the 
general  cartage  and  street-sprinkling  business,  and 
lias  had  charge  of  the  main  office  of  the  Sanitary 
Potters’  Association.  His  office  is  in  the  Masonic  Temple 
building,  corner  State  and  Warren  streets.  For  nearly 
two  terms  Mr.  Bonney  served  as  a member  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  borough  of  Chambersburg,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  Superintendent  of  the  borough  water  system.  For  four  years  he  was  one  of  the  city  Water  Com- 
missioners and  is  now  a member  of  the  board  for  the  second  time.  He  has  always  taken  a great 
interest  in  the  water-supply  and  the  extension  of  the  service.  He  is  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Clinton  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  and  for  fifteen 
years  has  been  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school.  In 
1867,  he  married  Katharine  L.  Sedam.  They  have  one 
daughter,  Mrs.  Joseph  I).  Arrison,  of  New  York  City. 

William  H.  White  was  born  about  three  miles 
above  Trenton,  August  18th,  1832.  His  education  was 
such  as  his  energetic  spirit  could  secure  during  leisure 
hours.  He  came  to  Trenton  when  eighteen  years 
of  age  and  worked  for  the  firm  of  Upton  & Miller,  tin- 
smiths. At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  started  for 
himself,  occupying  the  corner  of  State  and  Warren 
streets.  After  three  years  James  Wylie  was  admitted 
as  a partner.  In  the  year  1858  the  business  was 
removed  to  its  present  location,  118  North  Broad 
street.  The  space  then  occupied,  however,  was  a 
room  only  ten  by  twenty  feet.  For  four  years  George 
Burling  was  a partner.  He  withdrew  about  1872. 

Then  Mr.  White’s  brother,  John  W.,  became  his  part- 
ner until  the  spring  of  1876,  when  he  resigned.  Mr. 

White  carried  on  the  business  alone  until  1890,  when  his 
two  sons,  Howard  and  William  J.,  were  admitted.  This 
firm  was  again  changed  after  one  year  had  elapsed,  Howard  White  having  assumed  the  management  of 
the  White  Cycle  Company.  At  present  it  is  William  H.  White  & Son,  the  latter  being  William  J. 
Through  changes  the  business  has  seen  no  alteration  except  continued  prosperity.  The  objects  of 
the  firm  are  trading  in  stoves,  and  a specialty  is  made  of  plumbing,  tin-roofing  and  sheet-iron  work. 
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Alexander  H.  Rickey  is  a native  of  Trenton,  having  been  born  here  August  6th,  1847.  His 
education  was  received  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city.  Later  he  attended  the  Eastman  Business 
College,  of  Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  He  determined 
to  study  law,  entering  the  office  of  Judge  Alfred  Reed. 

May  23d,  1864,  he  was  tendered  a clerkship  in  the 
Governor’s  office,  and  since  1866  he  lias  been  connected 
with  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  For  many 
years  lie  held  the  position  of  Chief  Clerk,  and  since 
January  1st,  1890,  he  has  been  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  invested  by  law  with  the  same  powers  and  to 
perform  all  the  duties  which  are  imposed  by  law  upon 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  his  absence.  He  also  occupied 
the  very  responsible  position  of  Examiner  of  Banking 
and  Insurance  Companies  under  the  Commissioner  of 
Banks.  Mr.  Rickey  has  held  a number  of  important 
positions  in  his  native  city.  From  1871  to  1875  he 
was  a member  of  Common  Council  from  the  Third 
ward,  and  during  that  time  was  Chairman  of  the  Fire 
Committee  and  the  City  Hall  Committee  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee.  Mr.  Rickey  is 
a member  of  Trenton  Lodge,  No.  5,  F.  and  A.  M. , and 
Three-Times-Three  Chapter.  He  was  married  in  1873 
to  Miss  Augusta  Barkholtz,  of  this  city.  A son — 

Carlton  Hamilton  Rickey — is  a student  at  Princeton  College.  Mr.  Rickey  is  one  of  the  most 
faithful  and  valuable  officials  that  the  State  has  ever  had,  and  whilst  not  anxious  for  political 

honors,  is  very  conscientious  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  office. 


Alexander  H.  Rickey. 


Frank  M.  Weller  was  born  in  Tren- 
ton, October  29th,  1863.  His  education  was 
obtained  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the 
business  college  of  Bryant  & Stratton.  He 
entered  the  United  States  service,  as  sea- 
man apprentice,  on  board  the  flagship  of 
the  European  Squadron,  the  “Lancaster.” 
Mr.  Weller  was  with  this  squadron  three 
years,  visiting  all  the  principal  parts  of  the 
world.  In  1884  the  firm  of  Hirem  Wel- 
ler’s Sons  wras  established,  of  which  Frank  M. 
Weller  became  a member.  They  engaged  in 
an  extensive  business  on  Brunswick  avenue,  in 
river  sand,  hauling,  as  shipwrights,  and  also 
dealing  in  coal.  He  is  the  director  of  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  this  successful  firm.  For  ten 
years  he  has  been  an  active  Republican  in  the 
Seventh  ward,  evincing  a lively  interest  in  all 
that  concerns  the  party.  In  the  spring  of  1894 
he  was  honored  by  an  election  to  Common 
Council.  As  a member  of  the  Council  he  serves 
the  city  on  the  Park  Committee,  of  which  he  is 
Chairman,  and  has  a place  on  the  Street,  Rail- 
road and  Bridge,  City  Hall,  Lamp,  and  Poor 
Committees.  Mr.  Weller  is  thoroughly  gratified  if  his  efforts  procure  for  his  constituents  and  the 
city  any  degree  of  profit  and  improvement.  He  married,  in  1885,  Florence  Beulah,  daughter  of 
Hugo  Francis,  of  New  York  City.  Two  children  grace  the  home  of  Mr.  Weller — Chester  Francis 
and  Olive  Moore, 
o* 
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John  Q.  Gixxodo  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  August  ‘27th,  1849.  For  a few  years  he  attended 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  city  and  then  worked  for  the  Bush  Hill  Iron  Company,  of  Philadel- 
phia, learning  the  trade  of  roll-turning  and  general  machinist.  When  the  Rebellion  commenced  he 

enlisted  in  Company  A,  Eighty-second  Regiment,  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers,  and  served  one  year.  He  then 
enlisted  in  the  United  States  navy  and  served  over  two 
years.  He  was  stationed  in  the  navy  yards  of  Phila- 
delphia, Brooklyn,  Washington  and  Pensacola,  most 
of  the  time  being  at  the  latter  place.  Having  a very 
severe  attack  of  the  yellow  fever  he  was  offered  a dis- 
charge on  account  of  physical  disability  incurred  in  the 
service ; refusing  this  he  accepted  a discharge  as  a 
minor.  He  was  unable  to  work  in  the  iron  mills,  there- 
fore learned  paperhanging  and  worked  at  this  trade  for 
about  six  years.  He  then  took  a position  with  the 
Edgemoor  Iron  Company,  near  Wilmington.  In  1877 
he  came  to  Trenton.  For  three  years  he  was  employed 
by  the  Phoenix  Iron  Company,  and  during  two  years 
was  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  working  for  the  Otis  Steel  and 
Iron  Company.  Returning  to  Trenton  he  entered  the 
employ  of  David  Shaw,  the  paperhanger,  of  South  War- 
ren street,  and  was  engaged  at  his  trade  for  three  years 
or  more.  He  then  went  back  to  roll-turning  in  the  New 
Jersey  Steel  and  Iron  Company’s  works  and  was  em- 
ployed there  over  three  years.  Mr.  Ginnodo  has  taken 
a great  interest  in  politics  ever  since  he  went  to  the  war.  In  the  spring  of  1894  he  was  elected  to 
Common  Council.  He  is  a member  of  the  Poor  and  Street  Committees,  and  is  Chairman  rtf  the 
Police  Committee.  Mr.  Ginnodo  is  Past  Commander  of  Aaron  Wilkes  Post,  No.  23,  G.  A.  R. 
July  13th,  1871,  he  was  married  to  Harriet  Massey,  of  Phoenixville,  Pennsylvania. 

John  S.  Chambers  was  born  in  Trenton  in  1823,  and  has  always  lived  in  the  city.  His  early 
education  was  obtained  at  the  Trenton  Academy.  Upon  leaving  the  Academy,  he  for  ten  years 
devoted  himself  to  farming.  In  the  year  1856,  on  the  23d  of  June,  he  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the 
Trenton  Gas  Light  Company.  This  was  the  first  company  formed  in  Trenton  for  the  purpose  of 
lighting  the  city.  On  June  8th,  1857,  he  was  made  a Director  and  General  Manager,  which  offices  he 
has  held  ever  since.  Following  these  years,  Mr.  Chambers’  life  was  one  of  continued  usefulness, 
occupying  many  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility.  In  early  life  he  took  a great  interest  in  military 
affairs,  and  in  1843  became  Corporal  of  Captain  Samuel  R.  Hamilton’s  troop  of  cavalry.  He  was  also 
an  officer  in  Captain  Samuel  Dickinson’s  company  of  infantry,  National  Guard,  in  1846.  In  those 
times  the  members  of  the  company  paid  their  own  expenses.  In  1861  Mr.  Chambers  joined  Company 
A,  Seventh  Regiment,  and  was  appointed  Second  Sergeant  thereof.  The  company  was  then  com- 
manded by  Captain  William  R.  Murphy.  In  the  affairs  of  the  fire  department,  Mr.  Chambers  was 
also  interested.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  Union  Fire  Company  in  1841.  His  popularity 
led  to  his  election  as  Secretary  of  the  company  in  1846,  and  finally  President  in  1860.  In  1859  he 
was  elected  a Trustee  of  the  Trenton  Academy,  at  the  same  time  being  made  the  Secretary, 
and  in  1872  was  made  Treasurer.  These  several  offices  he  held  until  December  11th,  1889,  when 
the  association  was  dissolved  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  pursuant  to  petition  of  the  proprietors.  Mr. 
Chambers  has  also  been  connected  with  the  Trenton  Saving  Fund  Society  since  January  15th,  1859, 
when  he  was  elected  a Manager  of  the  same.  He  resigned  the  office  in  March,  1866,  and  the  same 
day,  the  13th,  was  appointed  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  These  offices  he  resigned  August  28th, 
1869.  On  the  fourth  of  the  following  month,  he  was  again  elected  to  fill  the  position  of  Manager,  but 
resigned  on  January  24th,  1871.  For  a third  time,  he  was  elected  a Manager  October  21st,  1884, 
and  he  has  served  in  that  capacity  ever  since.  Recognizing  his  worth,  the  management  of  the 
Mechanics  National  Bank  elected  him  a Director  in  January,  1879.  He  was  elected  Vice  President 
in  1888,  but  declined  to  permit  a re-election  to  either  office  in  January,  1889.  He  wras  appointed 
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July  14th,  1865,  to  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  the  Sinking  Fund  of  the  city  of  Trenton,  and  still 
fills  the  office.  February  5th,  1883,  saw  him  connected  with  the  Merchants  Transportation  Com- 
pany as  Director.  The  office  of  President  was  given  him  December  10th,  1884.  Both  offices  are 
at  the  present  time  held  by  Mr.  Chambers.  Early  joining  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  he  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  religious  work  of  that  venerable  organization  in  1856,  when  he  was  a teacher 
in  the  mission  school  connected  therewith,  which  school  was  situated  on  Princeton  avenue.  He 
was  a teacher  for  thirteen  years.  In  1857  he  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
church,  holding  the  position  until  1874.  He  was  a Trustee  from  January,  1865,  to  1874,  and  an 
Elder  from  1866  to  1874.  Upon  resigning  all  the  offices  he  became  interested  in  the  movement 
to  organize  the  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church,  on  Princeton  avenue,  in  which  he  took  a prominent  part. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  held  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Chambers.  Four  years  later  he 
withdrew  from  the  Fifth  Church,  and  afterward  rejoined  the  First,  of  which  church  he  is  now 
a communicant.  Surely  such  a career  is  one  to  be  proud  of,  and  one  upon  which  any  man 
may  look  over  with  a large  degree  of  satisfaction.  Few  men  have  devoted  their  time  and  talents  to 
the  upbuilding  of  the  city  in  so  many  ways  as  has  Mr.  Chambers,  and  his  name  will  be  handed 
down  to  future  generations  as  being  among  the  most  patriotic  men  of  the  early  days  of  Trenton’s 
prosperity.  In  1846  Mr.  Chambers  married  Emma  M.  Fish,  daughter  of  the  late  Benjamin  Fish. 
Four  children  resulted  from  the  union,  two  of  whom  are  still  living.  They  are  John  S.,  Jr.,  a civil 
engineer,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  Thomas  Stryker,  who  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Trenton 
Gas  Light  Company.  Mr.  Chambers  resides  at  No.  193  Brunswick  avenue,  upon  ground  owned  by 
his  family  for  more  than  one  hundred  years. 

Frederick  F.  C.  Woodward,  D.D.S.,  was  born  in  Monmouth  county,  New  Jersey,  in  1866, 
where  he  received  his  early  education.  He  attended  the  Bordentown  Military  Institute  to  ] >re- 
pare  for  West  Point.  He  finished  his  preparation  at  a military  school  at  Croton-on-the-Hudson. 
In  1881  he  entered  Wilson’s  drug  store. 

Passing  the  State  Board  examination,  he 
matriculated  at  the  Philadelphia  Dental  Col- 
lege and  the  Medico-Chirurgieal  College.  At 
these  institutions  he  took  a complete  course 
in  dentistry  and  a partial  course  in  medicine 
and  surgery.  Dr.  Woodward  as  a Repub- 
lican has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in 
politics.  He  has  several  times  been  a delegate 
to  Congressional  conventions  and  is  now  a 
member  of  Trenton  Common  Council,  having 
been  elected  in  the  spring  of  1894.  He  is 
Chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Board  of  Trade 
and  Shows  and  Exhibitions.  Among  other 
organizations  of  a secret  and  social  character 
he  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Park  Island 
Canoeing  Association,  and  is  now  serving  as 
Bugler  and  one  of  the  Trustees.  On  Septem- 
ber 1st,  1883,  Dr.  Woodward  enlisted  as  pri- 
vate in  Company  B,  Seventh  Regiment,  N.  G. 

N.  J.,  and  June  1st,  1886,  he  was  appointed 
Sergeant  and  Bugler  on  General  Donnelly’s 
staff.  He  was  in  continual  service  in  the 
National  Guard  from  the  time  of  his  enlist- 
ment until  transferred  to  the  Naval  Reserve. 

On  account  of  his  military  education  Dr. 

Woodward  was  a prime  mover  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  Corps.  Upon  May  21st,  1895,  he  was  commissioned  Senior  Lieutenant  of  the  First 
Division,  Battalion  of  the  West.  On  August  16th,  1893,  lie  married  Lilian  Bloodgood,  of  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey.  They  reside  at  No.  234  East  State  street,  where  he  has  his  dental  offices. 
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Edmund  C.  Hill  was  born  May  11th,  185-5  ; he  is  a son  of  the  late  Thomas  C.  Hill.  For  a 
hundred  years  his  paternal  ancestors  have  been  Trentonians  ; lie  is  descended  on  his  mother’s  side 
from  the  Dutch  and  Huguenot  settlers  of  East  New  Jersey.  His  early  education  was  obtained 
in  the  public  schools  of  Trenton,  supplemented  by  attendance  at  the  State  Model  School, 
and  later  at  the  Trenton  Academy,  where  be  prepared  for  college,  and  was  graduated,  with 
high  honors,  in  1873.  On  account  of  poor  eyesight  Mr.  Hill  thought  it  inexpedient  to  continue 
bis  studies,  and  temporarily  engaged  in  bis  father’s  bakery.  He  has,  however,  remained  in  that 
occupation  for  twenty -two  years.  The  bakery  business  was  instituted  in  the  year  18(50  by  Thomas 
('.  Hill,  who,  from  its  inception,  endeavored  to  place  bis  establishment  among  the  foremost  in  the 
State.  Edmund  C.  Hill  remained  in  the  employ  of  his  father  for  a decade,  applying  himself  to 
the  details  of  his  occupation.  In  1883  he  became  a partner  with  his  father,  and  in  1891,  upon 
the  death  of  Thomas  C.  Hill,  the  entire  business  came  into  the  hands  of  Edmund  C.  In  1895 
a stock  association,  known  as  “The  Thomas  C.  Hill  & Son  Company,”  was  incorporated.  In 
this  Mr.  Hill  owns  a majority  of  the  stock.  The  establishment  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  all 
modern  machinery  and  appliances,  and  the  work  produced  is  of  a high  grade.  On  the  10th  of 
September,  1884,  be  was  married  to  Jennie  C.,  daughter  of  Captain  Richard  J.  Richards,  Company 
H,  Twenty-first  New  Jersey  Volunteers,  of  Lawrenceville,  New  Jersey.  From  1887  to  1890 

Mr.  Hill  represented  the  First  ward  in  the  Trenton  Common  Council.  During  those  years 
he  was  Chairman  of  the  Ordinance  Committee,  and  to  his  credit  it  may  be  said  that  none  of 
the  ordinances  which  passed  through  his  hands  were  ever  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  This 
was  a critical  period  in  the  history  of  Trenton,  the  three  years  being  devoted  to  municipal  con- 
solidation and  the  absorption  of  suburbs,  adoption  of  the  sewerage  system,  development  of  the 
park  idea,  the  codification  of  city  ordinances  and  the  general  remodeling  of  municipal  departments. 
He  was  also  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Committee,  and  prominent  in  all  legislation  bearing  on 
the  sewerage  of  Trenton.  Mr.  Hill  was  largely  instrumental  in  securing  for  Trenton  the  sewerage 
system,  the  ground  for  the  first  sewer  being  broken  by  Dr.  W.  W.  L.  Phillips  (now  of  Fortress 
Monroe)  and  Mr.  Hill.  The  latter  now  has  in  bis  possession  the  identical  shovel  used.  The 
Trenton  park  system  had  its  origin  in  Mr.  Hill’s  efforts.  Upon  entering  Common  Council  he 
mapped  out  the  plan  as  now  adopted.  He  selected  the  site  of  Cadwalader  Park,  which,  now 
so  successful,  met  at  the  time  with  the  opposition  of  press  and  public.  After  a tedious 
contest  he  succeeded  in  passing  the  ordinance  providing  for  the  purchase  of  Cadwalader 
Park  and  a large  tract  of  land  to  lie  used  in  the  future  as  a river  drive.  Mr.  Flill  was 
first  Chairman  of  the  Park  Commission  and  practically  organized  the  park  department.  The 
organization  of  this  department  was  a work  of  no  small  moment,  and  the  lines  laid  down  regard- 
ing policing  and  general  management  have  been  practically  followed  ever  since.  During 
1893  and  1894  Mr.  Hill  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
contemplated  ship  canal,  an  inland  coastwise  waterway,  which  it  is  proposed  to  extend  from 
Boston  to  New  Orleans.  In  this  connection  he  represents  New  Jersey  in  the  Philadelphia  Canal 
Commission.  He  has  three  times  been  a delegate  from  Trenton  to  the  National  Board  of  Trade  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  In  his  capacity  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  he  was  largely  instrumental 
in  settling  the  disastrous  strike  in  the  Trenton  potteries  in  1894,  both  manufacturers  and  employes 
agreeing  in  advance  to  accept  his  mediation.  In  1893  he  was  a delegate  to  the  International  Con- 
gress held  at  Chicago.  While  Chairman  of  the  Park  Committee  of  Council  Mr.  Hill  suggested  to 
the  executors  of  the  Cadwalader  estate  that  they  specially  improve  their  tract  of  land  adjacent  to 
the  park.  He  was  at  once  offered  the  agency  thereof,  if  he  would  accept  it,  with  carte  blanche  to 
spend  any  amount  of  money  he  thought  best.  He  accepted  the  position,  and  $80,000  was  spent 
in  improvements.  Inconsequence,  “Cadwalader  Place”  has  become  one  of  the  best  suburbs  in 
the  State,  and  it  has  acted  as  a stimulus  to  town-growth  in  many  ways.  In  politics,  Mr.  Hill  is  a 
Republican,  being  a prominent  member  of  the  Young  Men’s  Republican  Club  of  Trenton.  He 
has  been  Treasurer  of  the  State  Republican  League  since  its  organization  in  1887.  He  is  President 
of  the  Republic  Building  and  Loan  Association,  President  of  the  Children’s  Home  Society,  a 
Director  in  the  Trenton  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company  and  is  Yice  President  of  the  State  Mutual 
Building  and  Loan  Association.  He  is  connected  with  nearly  all  of  the  benevolent  and  fraternal 
organizations  of  Trenton,  particularly  with  the  Masonic  order.  Among  other  organizations,  Mr. 
Hill  is  a member  of  the  Trenton  Natural  History  Society,  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  the 
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Manufacturers’  Club  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Twilight  Club  of  New  York.  He  is  a member  and 
Trustee  of  tbe  Clinton  Avenue  Baptist  Church.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Hill  offered  a silver  cup  for 
competition  among  the  canoeists  on  the  Delaware,  which  was  the  origin  of  the  annual  canoe  regattas 
that  take  place  each  September,  and  are  held  above  the  “Falls.”  During  his  administration  as 
President  of  the  Park  Island  Canoeing  Association  the  club-house  on  Park  Island  was  built.  The 
Algonquin  Canoe  Club  was  started  by  Mr.  Hill,  who  was  the  first  Commodore  and  drew  the  plans 
for  the  club-house. 

Barker  Gummere,  -Jr.,  was  born  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  June  5th,  1856.  In  the  fall  of  1876 
lie  accepted  a position  as  corresponding  clerk  for  the  Trenton  Banking  Company.  He  tendered  his 
resignation  to  this  company  in  1878,  to  accept  a more  lucrative  position  with  the  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey,  where  he  had  charge  of  the  freight  accounts  on 
the  Long  Branch  Division  for  six  months.  He  was  then  made 
Private  Secretary  to  Judge  Lathrop,  President  of  the  company. 

In  1884  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the  firm  of  Hopkins,  Rossell 
& Company,  extensive  oil  dealers  of  New  York  City,  but  at  the 
expiration  of  one  year  he  sold  out  and  returned  to  Trenton, 
where  he  has  remained  ever  since.  In  1885  he  bought  an  interest 
in  his  father’s  law  firm,  and  as  he  was  not  a member  of  the  bar 
he  attended  to  the  office  business  of  the  concern.  In  1888  he 
was  elected  to  the  Common  Council,  and  while  a member  of  that 
body  he  served  one  year  as  Chairman  of  the  Ordinance  Com- 
mittee, and  two  years  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

In  1892  he  was  elected  Clerk  of  Mercer  county,  for  a term  of  five 
years.  He  is  a member  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Mercer 
County  Republican  Club  and  a member  of  tbe  Mercer  County 
Republican  Executive  Committee.  He  is  a Director  and  Treasu- 
rer of  the  Trenton  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company. 

Charles  H.  Baker  was  born  in  Trenton  in  August,  1862,  and  received  his  early  education  at 
the  State  Model  School  and  the  Trenton  Academy.  In  1879,  he  entered  the  employ  of  Randall 

Rickey,  at  the  same  time  attending  lectures  at  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  whence  he  was 
graduated  in  1882.  For  six  years  he  held  a position 
at  the  head  of  his  profession.  For  two  years  he  con- 
ducted a local  express  business.  With  Claude  E.  Fell, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Fell  & Baker,  he  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  bricks.  This  firm  has,  for  seven 
years,  been  in  existence,  and  gives  employment  to 
seventy  men.  Mr.  Baker  has  been  President  of  the 
Egyptian  Pottery  Company  since  its  organization.  This 
corporation  was  organized  in  1891,  for  the  manufacture 
of  sanitary  ware,  and  has  been  successfully  conducted 
since  that  time.  Pie  is  also  connected  with  the  Crescent 
Brass  Company,  being  its  Treasurer.  In  political  life, 
he  is  a Republican,  and  has  been  prominent  as  a candi- 
date for  elective  honors.  He  was  appointed  by  Mayor 
Joseph  B.  Shaw,  a Democrat,  as  one  of  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Fire  Commission  in  charge  of  the  paid 
fire  department.  lie  showed  a marked  interest  while 
connected  with  that  important  branch  of  municipal 
affairs.  April  9th,  1895,  he  was  elected  Receiver  of 
Taxes  by  a majority  of  2,380,  in  which  position  he  is  at  present  serving  the  city  in  a most  praise- 
worthy manner.  For  several  years  Mr.  Baker  was  a member  of  tbe  old  Trenton  Hose  Company, 
and  served  with  honor  as  its  President. 
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Hutchinson  Leigh  was  bom  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1840,  and  moved  to  Ewing 
township,  New  Jersey,  when  lie  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  was  a farmer’s  boy,  receiving- 

only  a limited  education.  After  serving  for 
nine  months  in  Company  H,  Twenty-first  Regi- 
ment, New  Jersey  Volunteers,  lie  came  to 
1 renton  in  1865  and  opened  a grocery  store  at 
the  corner  of  Broad  and  Hanover  streets.  Israel 
Hendrickson  was  associated  with  Mr.  Leigh  in 
this  business.  This  firm  was  continued  until 
1872,  when  the  business  was  sold  to  the  Stapler 
Brothers.  The  firm  of  Hendrickson  & Leigh 
next  turned  their  attention  to  the  match  in- 
dustry, which  was  then  almost  wholly  unknown 
in  Trenton.  They  built  a factory  on  South 
Stockton  street  and  commenced  the  manufac- 
ture of  matches.  Two  years  thereafter  this 
firm  was  dissolved  and  Mr.  Leigh  carried  on 
the  enterprise  by  himself  until  1886,  when  he 
quit  the  business.  About  1880  Mr.  Leigh  in- 
augurated another  industry  in  Trenton,  the 
making  of  paper  boxes.  This  was  a new  busi- 
ness in  Trenton  and  it  soon  became  most  profit- 
able. He  is  also  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the 
largest  private  boarding  stables  in  Trenton, 
situated  on  South  Stockton  street,  about  a 
square  above  the  box  factory.  Mr.  Leigh  was 
married  in  1866  to  Sarah  M.  Hart,  of  Ewimr 
township. 

Moses  Golding  was  born  in  England,  on  July  14th,  1819.  He  came  to  America  on  October 
2d,  1850,  and  located  in  Trenton.  He  received  in  England  a thorough  common-school  education, 
supplemented  by  an  extensive  course  in  mechanical  drawing.  His  first  position  in  this  country 
was  with  the  Fairmount  Rolling  Mill,  in  Pennsylvania.  He  next  went  to  Cincinnati,  but  returned 
and  secured  a position  with  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Company,  which  he  left  to 
accept  a position  with  the  Trenton  Iron  Company.  In  1855  he  commenced  for  himself  the 
running  of  a general  machine  business,  in  which  he  continued  until  the  close  of  the  late 
war.  Mr.  Golding  was  married  on  December  24th,  1839,  to  Elizabeth  Cook,  of  England. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Common  Council  of  Chambersburg.  In  1865  he  opened  the  first 
flint  and  spar  works  of  Trenton,  and  has  since  conducted  his  business  with  success.  He 
first  conducted  it  entirely  after  English  methods.  Later  he  conceived  ideas  of  improve- 
ments on  the  Alsing  cylinder  grinding  machine.  His  ideas  were  transformed  into  models 
and  are  now  valuable  patents.  Another  of  Mr.  Golding’s  patents  is  a shaft  for  clay  beds, 
which,  like  the  cylinder  improvements,  is  in  practical  use,  and  a source  of  large  income  to  the 
patentee.  In  1884,  his  sons  associating  themselves  with  him,  a company  was  formed  under  the 
name  of  The  Golding  & Sons  Company.  The  company  runs  three  mills.  One  is  in  Trenton, 
another  in  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  and  the  third  in  Hockessin,  Delaware.  The  Hockessin  mills 
prepare  only  china  clay,  which,  together  with  the  Goldings’  flint  and  spar,  is  shipped  to  all  pottery 
points.  The  company  is  by  far  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  Trenton  and  East 
Liverpool  mills  alone  prepare  flint  and  spar,  grinding  the  quarried  rocks  into  a very  fine  powder. 
The  material  is  obtained  chiefly  from  France,  England,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Maine.  The 
Trenton  mill  is  a large  brick  structure,  with  extensive  grounds  for  storage  of  immense  piles  of  the 
raw  material,  located  between  the  Water  Power  and  the  Delaware  river,  in  the  rear  of  Thompson’s 
flour  mills.  Mr.  Golding’s  sons  associated  with  him  are  William,  who  is  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Trenton  mills ; Edwin,  of  the  Hockessin  mills,  and  Moses,  Jr.,  of  the  East  Liverpool  mills. 
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Chetwood  Bird. — The  late  Chetwood  Bird  was  born  in  Union  county,  New  Jersey,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1839.  His  education  was  acquired  at  the  district  school  at  Woodbridge,  where  he  learned  the 
carpenter  trade.  He  later  conducted  the  lumber  business  at  Elizabeth.  Coming  to  Trenton  about 
thirteen  years  ago,  he  projected  a carpet-cleaning  establishment,  using  for  this  purpose  a building 
on  Factory  street.  As  a novel  venture,  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  with  its  carefully-designed 
machinery,  was  assured.  Mr.  Bird  died  February  22d,  1893,  since  which  time  Mrs.  Bird  lias  car- 
ried on  the  business  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Hancock,  the  manager.  Mr.  Bird  served  and 
fought  in  Company  B,  Thirtieth  New  Jersey  Volunteers,  seeing  service  for  one  year.  He  attended 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  He  married,  June  28th,  1865,  Rachel  S.  Luster,  of  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey. 

Thomas  M.  Terradell  was  born  in  Yardleyville,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1852.  Residing 
there  for  four  year’s,  he  came  to  Trenton.  His  life  is  checkered  and  interesting,  starting  as  a boot- 
black and  newsboy.  During  the  early  part  of 
the  late  war  his  face  was  familiar  to  the  soldiers 
of  Camp  Perrine,  where  he  spent  much  of  his 
time  as  a .Jack-of-all-trades.  He  then  entered 
a pottery.  During  the  earlier  portion  of  his 
career  he  formed  a strong  attachment  for  Dan 
Rice,  the  veteran  clown,  and  many  a “turn” 
the  two  men  did  at  the  circus.  Returning  to 
the  more  serious  walks  of  life  he  moved  to 
Lambertville  and  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  as  fireman,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  on  the  celebrated 
locomotive  “Belmont,”  one  of  the  first  in 
America,  and  the  mate  to  the  “Johnny  Bull.” 

He  afterward  became  the  engineer  of  the  same 
engine.  Altogether  lie  was  an  engineer  seven- 
teen years,  during  which  period  he  handled 
coal,  freight  and  passenger  trains.  When  he 
left  the  railroad  he  embarked  in  the  wood-sell- 
ing trade.  In  those  days  the  potteries  burned 
wood,  which  they  procured  from  the  wagons  of 
the  farmers  in  the  vicinity.  Mr.  Terradell  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  serving  the  various  potteries 
with  this  product,  and  his  venture  was  a com- 
plete success.  Later  he  built  the  Terradell 
Temperance  House,  at  Hopewell,  refuting  the 
idea  that  such  a house  would  not  pay.  He 
also  owns  the  Terradell  Flats  and  the  Terradell 
Storage  Warehouse,  grain  elevator  and  wood  mill,  and  was  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Relief 
Department  for  two  terms  at  the  time  of  its  organization,  and  has  just  been  elected  again  to  that 
office  for  the  third  time.  He  married  Emma  Loretta  Leigh,  of  Hopewell,  New  Jersey. 

Edwin  H.  Ginnelley  was  born  in  Trenton  in  1864.  Pie  was  educated  in  Virginia  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Dental  Department  of  the  National  University  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1886. 
The  following  year  he  came  to  Trenton  and  associated  himself  with  Dr.  Hellyer,  with  whom  he 
continued  until  December  1st,  1892.  At  that  time  he  opened  an  office  for  himself  at  No.  23  East 
State  street,  second  floor,  where  he  has  a very  large,  comfortable  waiting-room  and  a thoroughly- 
equipped  operating-room.  During  the  two  years  that  he  has  been  alone  he  has  built  up  a very 
large  and  lucrative  practice,  and  has  great  reason  to  congratulate  himself  upon  his  success.  On  the 
twenty-eighth  of  August,  1894,  he  was  married  to  Mabella  L.  Painter,  of  this  city.  Dr.  Ginnelley 
is  a young  man  of  a great  deal  of  promise.  Pie  is  genial  and  pleasant  in  his  manner,  always  gentle- 
manly and  considerate  in  his  treatment,  thoroughly  skilled  in  all  branches  of  his  profession,  and 
very  popular  among  the  best  class  of  people  in  the  city.  He  is  rapidly  achieving  the  success  which 
all  who  know  him  felt  sure  would  be  his. 
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William  W.  Stelle  was  born  in  Philadelphia  upon  the  18th  of  October,  1836.  His  early 
education  was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  When  a very  young  man  he  removed 
to  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  a clerk  in  a stationery  store.  Soon  thereafter  Baltimore 
became  his  residence,  where  he  acted  in  the  same  capacity,  returning  to  Princeton  after  having  been 
away  two  years.  In  the  year  1865  he  entered  Princeton  Bank,  holding  a position  as  Teller.  In 
1865)  Trenton  saw  him  a resident,  and  here  he  secured  a situation  in  the  Mechanics  National  Bank. 
His  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  bank  brought  him  the  good  will  of  its  officials,  who  steadily 
promoted  him.  The  positions  of  Receiving  Teller,  Paying  Teller  and  Assistant  Cashier  have  all 
been  filled  by  Mr.  Stelle,  and  culminated  in  his  appointment  to  the  responsible  office  of  Cashier, 
which  position  he  lias  held  since  1883  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  profit  to  the  bank.  In  this 
respect,  Mr.  Stelle  has  been  connected  with  the  bank  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century.  No 
sooner  was  Mr.  Stelle  a resident  of  Trenton  than  he  took  an  active  interest  in  its  welfare.  He 
joined  the  Board  of  Trade  and  worked  for  the  city’s  growth  and  prosperity  with  commendable  zeal 
and  earnest  purpose.  For  over  twenty  years  he  has  been  the  Secretary  of  the  board,  which  fact 
alone  proves  the  esteem  with  which  his  services  and  personality  arc  held  by  his  fellow-members. 
He  is  a thorough  Jersey  man,  and  his  line  of  ancestors  on  the  paternal  side  dates  back  to  1682,  when 
Pontius  Stelle  came  to  this  country  from  France,  securing  lands  in  what  is  now  Piscataway  town- 
ship, in  Middlesex  county,  New  Jersey.  A large  part  of  these  lands  is  still  in  possession  of  the 
Stelle  family.  Mr.  Stelle  married  in  1859,  and  had  three  children — two  daughters  and  a son,  Fred- 
erick— all  of  whom  arc  living.  The  latter  recently  passed  a successful  course  of  study  at  Princeton 
College,  studied  law  in  New  York  and  lately  has  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  city. 

C.  Edward  Murray  was  born  in  Lambertville, 
New  Jersey,  July  17th,  1863,  but  came  to  Trenton 
before  he  was  two  years  old.  He  was  educated  in 
the  New  Jersey  State  Model  School  and  the  Trenton 
Business  College,  and  early  in  life  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing. In  1882  his  father,  -J.  Howard  Murray, 
started  a rubber  mill  in  this  city.  In  1884  C.  Edward 
Murray  was  admitted  to  the  firm,  under  the  name  of 
J.  Howard  Murray  & Son,  remaining  until  1887,  when, 
by  the  admission  of  Mr.  Richard  R.  Whitehead,  the 
name  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  Murray,  Whitehead 
A Murray.  For  six  years  it  was  so  continued.  In 
1893  Charles  E.  Murray  bought  the  interests  of  the 
other  members  of  the  firm,  and  has  since  conducted 
the  establishment  under  the  old  name,  but  is  himself 
the  sole  proprietor.  The  business  is  confined  chiefly  to 
the  reclaiming  of  old  rubber.  Mr.  Murray  is  also  inter- 
ested in  the  Crescent  Insulated  Wire  and  Cable  Com- 
pany, which  was  organized  in  1891,  and  of  which  he  is 
one  of  the  heaviest  stockholders.  As  a young  man,  he 
is  extremely  active  and  progressive.  Mr.  Murray  has  served  on  the  School  Board,  filling  the 
unexpired  term  of  Horace  Biddle.  Last  spring  he  was  appointed  City  Clerk  by  the  Republican 
Council.  He  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  politics.  In  1888  he  was  married  to  Floy, 
daughter  of  Surrogate  John  W.  Cornell. 

The  Taylor  Provision  Company,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  Trenton’s 
commercial  interests,  was  organized  in  1888,  with  ex-Senator  John  Taylor,  one  of  the  best-known 
citizens  of  the  State,  as  President,  and  his  son,  William  T.  Taylor,  as  Secretary.  The  company 
makes  a specialty  of  provisions,  fertilizer  and  live  stock.  In  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer,  the 
company  buys  the  raw  material  and  prepares  it  for  the  market.  The  trade  of  the  company  extends 
throughout  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  The  business  increases  yearly  ; last  year 
the  sales  aggregating  $200,000.  Their  plant  is  located  on  Perrine  avenue,  and  is  connected  with 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  by  a private  siding.  The  two  main  departments  are  the  fertilizer  and 
the  provision  buildings,  the  dimensions  of  the  former  being  thirty-four  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet,  and  of  the  latter,  thirty-five  by  one  hundred  and  ten  feet. 
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Jacob  L.  Kafes  was  born  in  Trenton  in  the  year  1871.  After  graduating  from  the  public 
schools,  lie  entered  the  Trenton  High  School,  where  his  English  education  was  creditably  com- 
pleted. He  took  a course  of  instruction  in  Stewart  & Hammond’s  Business  College,  and  upon 
leaving  the  latter,  he  entered  the  employ  of  his 
father,  who  was  engaged  in  a large  wholesale 
and  retail  trade  in  prepared  ham,  sausage,  &c. , 
on  Princeton  avenue,  corner  of  Rose  street. 

Here  the  knowledge  he  had  obtained  was  put 
to  a very  practical  test,  to  the  end  that  October 
1st,  1894,  his  father  retired  from  active  work 
and  left  the  young  man,  not  yet  more  than 
twenty-three  years  old,  the  entire  business. 

Mr.  Kafes  has  an  extensive  trade  in  salt  and 
fresh  meats,  poultry  and  kindred  edibles.  Plis 
father,  Jacob  Kafes,  came  to  Trenton  from 
Germany  in  1846.  He  learned  the  butcher 
business,  and  in  1864  opened  a store  on  the 
site  now  occupied  by  his  son.  He  is  now 
engaged  in  raising  thoroughbred  horses,  having 
purchased  a stock  farm  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  in  Hamilton  township  for  that 
purpose.  He  was  a member  of  Common 
Council  for  seven  years  and  has  served  ten 
years  on  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders. 

Hugh  M.  Swayze  was  born  in  Morris 
county,  New  Jersey,  July  21st,  1849.  After 
obtaining  a good  education  in  the  schools  of 
his  neighborhood,  he  learned  marble-cutting  at 
Hackettstown,  New  Jersey.  In  1872,  he  came 
to  Trenton  and  worked  at  his  trade.  In  1884, 
he  opened  a marble-yard  at  Nos.  26  and  28  South  Stockton  street,  where  he  is  at  present  located. 
After  thirty  years’  practical  experience  as  a marble-worker,  Mr.  Swayze  is  conspicuous  for  his  skill 

in  execution  and  good  taste  in  designing.  In  politics, 
Mr.  Swayze  is  a Republican  and  a member  of  the  City 
Republican  Executive  Committee.  He  is  now  serving 
a second  term  on  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders. 

Anthony  A.  Skirm  was  born  in  Trenton,  October 
13th,  1841.  He  was  educated  in  a private  school  and 
also  in  the  public  schools  and  the  Rutgers  Grammar 
School,  of  New  Brunswick.  He  later  entered  Fish  & 
Green’s  saw  mill,  where  he  remained  until  1861, 
when  he  enlisted  in  Company  C,  Third  New  Jersey. 
As  a Republican,  Mr.  Skirm  has  held  several  public 
positions.  He  was  Assessor  for  the  Second  ward  from 
1867  to  1874.  In  1876  he  was  elected  to  Common 
Council  for  three  years,  and  was  re-elected  for  a similar 
term  in  1879.  Again,  in  1887,  he  was  a member  of 
Council.  He  was  chairman  of  the  special  committee 
appointed  to  establish  a system  of  tire  alarms  for  Trenton, 
and  was  deeply  interested  in  the  electric  light  and  city 
railway  systems.  Trenton  owes  much  of  its  improved 
condition  to  Mr.  Skirm.  In  1889  he  was  elected  Mayor, 
serving  for  two  years,  and  in  April,  1892,  be  was  appointed  by  Mayor  Bechtel  as  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works.  On  December  23d,  1864,  he  married  Rachel  Myers,  of  New  Brunswick. 
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Thomas  Eichlin  Raub  was  born  in  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  in  1850.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Easton  and  afterward  at  the  Eastman  Business  College,  in  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York.  For  several  years  he  was  telegraph  operator  and  ticket  agent  at  Phillipsburg  and  Stockton. 
In  1885,  lie  was  transferred  by  the  company  to  the  Warren  street  station,  Trenton.  For  six  years 
lie  was  the  faithful  representative  of  the  company.  Tiring  of  railroad  life,  he  resigned,  and  in 
March,  1891,  he  formed  a partnership  with  Asher  Wilson  under  the  firm  name  of  Wilson  & Raub. 
This  firm  handled  coal  and  bundle  kindling-wood,  and  was  successful.  Later,  they  dissolved  part- 
nership, when  Mr.  Raub  removed  the  business  to  the  old  stand,  326  Perry  street,  where  be  is  still 
located.  Mr.  Raub  is  a Republican,  but  not  an  active  partisan.  He  is  Past  Master  of  Ashlar 
Lodge,  No.  76,  F.  and  A.  M.,  and  is  also  Past  Regent  of  the  Capital  City  Council,  No.  392,  Royal 
Arcanum.  He  is  a member  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  and  an  active  worker  in  the  church 
and  Young  People’s  Society.  In  1874,  he  married  Helen  Datesman,  of  Easton,  Pennsylvania. 
They  have  four  children,  Maurice  IX,  Anna  Elizabeth,  J.  Stanley  and  Helen. 

John  Hawthorn  was  born  in  England  in  November,  1832.  He  located  in  Trenton  in  1868, 
when  American  potting  was  making  its  first  substantial  steps.  For  twenty  years,  in  England,  Mr. 

Hawthorn  bad  been  building  pottery  kilns.  II is  life 
study  has  been  that  trade  which  has  been  followed  by 
his  family  for  two  and  a half  centuries.  In  fact,  he  is 
the  oldest  English  kiln-builder  in  this  country.  All 
the  American  kiln-builders  here  served  under  him  as 
apprentices.  Prominently  identified  with  kiln-build- 
ing in  America,  he  has  the  distinction  of  having  built 
all  the  older  kilns  in  Trenton.  In  England,  in  1860, 
Mr.  Hawthorn  invented  a hot-air  combustion  kiln,  for 
which  he  made  a reputation.  His  most  notablework 
is  the  invention  of  the  hydro-carbon  kiln,  patented 
in  England  and  America  in  1894.  Twelve  of  these 
remarkable  kilns  are  in  operation.  Mr.  Hawthorn 
studied  hydrogen  as  one  of  the  most  important  inflam- 
mable substances,  yet  one  the  least  used.  He  was  im- 
pressed with  the  scientific  fact  that  a large  percentage 
of  heat  from  fuel  uselessly  escapes.  The  combined 
action  of  steam  and  air  supplied  in  the  kiln  is  calcu- 
lated to  effect  a great  saving  of  fuel.  The  hydrogen, 
combined  with  the  carbon  of  the  coal,  produces  a heat 
designed  to  thoroughly  bake  pottery,  largely  reducing 
the  losses  from  cracked  ware,  preserving  the  color  and  eliminating  crazing.  Mr.  Hawthorn  has 
his  residence  and  office  at  554  Perry  street. 

Martin  Keegan,  Sr.,  Avas  born  in  Ireland  in  1835,  and  came  to  America  in  1852.  He  located 
in  Trenton,  and  Avorked  fifteen  years  as  a machinist  for  Cooper,  Hewitt  A Company.  For  three 
years  following,  he  Avas  Avith  Upton  & Miller,  hardAvare  dealers,  who  were  located  in  the  store  now 
occupied  by  F.  S.  Katzenbach  & Company.  Cooper,  HeAvitt  & Company  also  employed  him  to 
travel  in  their  interest.  In  1870,  he  started  in  the  coal  business,  which  lie  successfully  operated  for 
six  years.  Entering  upon  the  calling  of  contractor  for  street  paving,  be  laid  some  of  the  first 
Telford  pavement  in  the  city  of  Trenton.  When  the  old  City  Railway  Company  Avas  in  operation, 
Mr.  Keegan  Avas  made  the  Assistant  Superintendent  and  held  the  situation  several  years.  He  is  a 
Democrat  in  politics  and  takes  an  active  interest  in  his  party.  ■ In  the  years  1868-71,  he  Avas  a 
member  of  the  Common  Council,  during  Avhich  time  he  Avas  Chairman  of  the  Lrav  and  Ordinance 
Committee.  In  1871,  he  AAras  elected  a member  of  the  Board  of  Freeholders.  He  Avas  appointed 
Street  Commissioner  in  1874  and  held  the  position  two  years.  For  five  years  he  acted  as  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  and  since  1889  has  served  on  the  City  Board  of  Assessors.  He  is  connected  Avith 
the  Mercer  County  Democracy,  and  served  on  the  City  and  County  Democratic  Executive 
Committees. 
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Louis  Coutier  was  born  in  Germany,  March  17th,  1847.  His  parents  removed  to  this  country 
when  he  was  only  six  years  of  age,  and  located  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  attended  the  public 
schools  for  several  years.  When  the  Civil  war  broke 
out  he  enlisted  for  three  years  as  drummer  boy  in  Com- 
pany I,  Seventy-second  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteers, but  his  parents  objected  so  strongly  on  account 
of  bis  age — fourteen  years — that  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged after  serving  about  fifteen  months.  Prior  to 
his  enlistment,  he  was  learning  the  barber  trade,  and 
after  his  discharge  from  the  army  he  went  to  New  York 
City  and  again  took  up  that  trade.  He  worked  as  jour- 
neyman several  years,  and  then  opened  a shop  in  New 
York  City,  which  he  conducted  about  four  years.  In 
1871,  be  came  to  Trenton  and  opened  the  “Trenton 
House  Barber  Shop,”  where  he  is  still  located.  Mr. 

Coutier  has  figured  prominently  in  political  circles. 

He  was  Excise  License  Inspector  four  years,  Police  Jus- 
tice 1886-87,  Coroner  of  Mercer  county  in  1890,  and 
re-elected  Police  Justice  in  1894,  which  position  he  is 
at  present  filling.  He  was  made  an  active  member  of 
the  old  Trenton  Hose  Company  in  1872,  and  later  was 
elected  its  Foreman  and  Assistant  Chief  of  Fire  Depart- 
ment, 1876-77.  Mr.  Coutier  is  a popular  and  leading 
member  of  the  numerous  German  societies  and  organizations  of  this  city.  He  is  President  of 
the  Social  Turn-Verein,  Treasurer  of  the  Liedertafel  Singing  Society,  a member  of  the  Lieder- 
kranz  and  United  German  Singing  Societies,  the  Seengerbund,  East  Trenton  Msennerchor  and  the 

Schwaebischer  Volksfest  Verein.  He  is  also  a member 
of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of 
Pythias,  Volunteer  Fire  Association,  honorary  member 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Fire  Association,  member  of 
the  Trenton  Benevolent  Society  of  Secret  Orders,  and 
the  Mercer  County  Democratic  Club.  In  March,  1865, 
he  was  married  to  Eliza  Bernhart,  of  Matawan,  New 
Jersey.  Four  sons  and  one  daughter  have  been  born 
to  them. 

Jacob  C.  Maple  was  born  at  Prospect  Plains, 
New  Jersey,  March  23d,  1825,  and  soon  removed 
to  Princeton,  where  his  boyhood  and  youth  were 
spent.  He  received  his  education  at  a private 
school  in  Princeton.  He  early  developed  a liking  for 
mechanical  work,  and,  through  his  ability  and  skill  in 
handling  tools,  he  became  expert  in  working  in  wood. 
At  one  time  he  thought  seriously  of  learning  the  jew- 
elry trade,  for  which  he  showed  considerable  apti- 
tude. Abandoning  this  project,  he  came  to  Trenton 
and  studied  dentistry.  In  1842  he  became  apprenticed 
to  Dr.  Matthew  S.  Foster.  After  serving  Dr.  Foster  for  four  years,  he  was  continued  in  the  office 
and  laboratory  as  operator  and  workman  for  another  four  years.  In  1849  he  started  an  office  for 
himself,  in  State  street,  nearly  opposite  the  present  Post  Office  building.  In  1860  be  removed  to 
his  recent  location,  No.  7 West  State  street,  and  now  resides  at  No.  105  West  State  street.  For 
many  years  Dr.  Maple  was  one  of  the  leading  dentists  in  Trenton.  About  five  years  ago  he  gave 
up  the  practice  of  operative  dentistry.  He  has  made  several  improvements  in  the  methods  of 
dentistry,  but,  as  he  is  a generous  and  liberal  man,  be  lias  freely  given  the  profession  the  benefit 
of  his  discoveries.  Dr.  Maple  is  the  oldest  original  member  living,  except  one,  of  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church. 
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\V  ILLIAM  H.  Lee  was  born  in  the  county  of  Mercer,  New  Jersey,  in  the  year  1S4'2.  He  was 
educated  in  a country  school,  and  worked  on  a farm  until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  Then  he 

came  to  Trenton  and  learned  the  carpenter 
trade  with  Charles  Nutt,  with  whom  lie  served 
two  years.  Soon  after  the  Rebellion  com- 
menced Mr.  Lee  enlisted  as  private  in  Com- 
pany B,  Fourteenth  Regiment,  New  Jersey 
Volunteers.  The  Fourteenth  served  three 
years,  through  the  bloodiest  engagements,  and 
was  in  about  thirty  battlee  and  skirmishes.  Of 
the  950  men  mustered,  all  that  returned  were 
but  230.  Mr.  Lee  conducted  himself  with 
noticeable  courage  and  bravery,  and  won  hon- 
orable promotion,  coming  home  as  Sergeant. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Lee  returned  to 
his  trade,  working  for  Titus  & Conrad,  and, 
later,  becoming  foreman  for  William  Quick, 
which  position  he  occupied  for  sixteen  years. 
Six  years  ago  he  started  in  business  for  him- 
self, but,  two  years  since,  took  a partner — Mr. 
Peirson — doing  a trade  as  carpenters  and  build- 
ers and  general  contractors  under  the  firm  name 
of  Peirson  & Lee.  In  May,  1894,  Mr.  Lee  was 
appointed  Building  Ihspector  for  the  city  of 
Trenton.  His  practical  knowledge  of  the 
building  trade  makes  him  a most  excellent 
official.  In  1867,  he  married  Esther  L.  Law- 
rence, of  Lawrenceville. 

Edward  Harris  Stokes  came  to  Trenton  in  1840  from  Moorestown,  Burlington  county,  New 
Jersey,  where  he  was  born.  For  a number  of  years  he  was  one  of  the  leading  photographers  and 
picture  dealers  of  this  city.  He  also  served  the  city  as  a member  of  the  School  Board  for  a long 
time  and  was  President  of  that  body  for  five  years.  For  a long  term  he  was  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Water  Commissioners.  Mr.  Stokes  is  one  of  the  oldest  Odd  Fellows  in  this  city,  having 
joined  Trenton  Lodge,  No.  3,  about  fifty  years  ago.  He  has  since  transferred  his  membership  to 
Fred.  D.  Stuart  Lodge,  No.  154.  Some  time  after  coming  to  Trenton  Mr.  Stokes  married  Permelia 
S.,  daughter  of  ex-Mayor  Joseph  Wood,  of  Trenton.  Since  1860,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stokes  have  resided 
in  that  historic  mansion  on  South  Warren  street  known  as  “ Woodlawn.”  Here  six  children  have 
been  born  to  them,  only  three  of  whom  are  now  living.  Their  only  daughter,  Marion  H.,  is  now 
the  wife  of  Charles  Swan,  of  Philadelphia.  Their  two  sons,  Edward  Ansley  and  John  Woolverton 
Stokes,  are  prominent  young  men  in  this  city,  the  former  a member  of  the  legal  fraternity  and  the 
latter  a real  estate  broker.  ‘ ‘ Woodlawn  ’ ’ has  been  the  home  of  very  many  prominent  people, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  the  family  of  Trents,  John  Cox,  a descendant  of  Governor  Cox  ; 
Governors  Me  >rris,  Dickerson  and  Price,  Mr.  James  M.  Redmond,  Mr.  Joseph  Wood,  ex-Mayor  of 
this  city,  and  the  present  owner.  Nearly  all  of  the  celebrated  men  of  this  country,  from  1720  to 
the  present,  have  been  entertained  in  this  hospitable  home.  The  house  was  rebuilt  as  early  as 
1720,  the  brick  used  in  its  construction  being  imported.  In  those  days  the  property  formed  quite 
an  estate,  comprising  over  two  hundred  acres,  and  was  called  Kingsbury,  a name  which  was  later 
changed  to  Bloomsbury.  Gradually  it  has  been  reduced  to  its  present  proportions,  which  are  still 
ample.  The  name  “Woodlawn”  is,  indeed,  very  appropriate,  for  the  beautiful  lawn  is  thickly 
covered  with  noble  trees,  many  of  them  planted  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 

John  Woolverton  Stokes,  youngest  son  of  Edward  H.  Stokes,  Esquire,  of  ‘ ‘ Woodlawn, ’ ’ 
was  born  in  that  historic  Trent  mansion  in  1869.  He  was  educated  at  the  Trenton  High  School 
and  later  took  a thorough  course  at  Rider’s  Business  College.  In  1888  he  opened  a real  estate  and 
insurance  office  in  the  Trenton  Saving  Fund  Society  building,  where  he  is  at  present  located. 
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In  connection  with  real  estate  and  insurance  matters,  he  represents  his  father  in  the  latter’s  exten- 
sive local  property  interests.  In  collecting  rents,  insuring  properties,  negotiating  loans,  invest- 
ing money  and  buying  and  selling  stocks,  Mr.  Stokes  has  a large  clientage.  He  is  a Director  of 
the  Standard  Fire  Insurance  Company.  He  is  fond  of  horses  and  has  a thoroughly-equipped 
stable.  In  social  life  Mr.  Stokes  is  well  known  not  only  in  Trenton  but  in  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  latter  city  being  a member  of  the  Germantown  Cricket  Club.  In  musical  circles  he 
enjoys  a reputation  as  a vocalist,  and  has  organized  an  amateur  company  of  talented  Trentonians, 
who  give  evening  entertainments  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
capital.  He  is  also  the  possessor  of  much  histrionic 
ability. 

Jacob  Blauth  was  born  in  Germany,  April  6th, 

1849,  and  came  to  the  United  States  on  April  19th, 

1 855,  settling  in  Trenton.  Centre  Street  Public  School 
furnished  him  his  education.  In  1862,  desiring  to 
acquire  a trade,  he  entered  the  shop  of  a Hanover 
street  barber.  In  March,  1872,  he  opened  a shop 
of  his  own  at  No.  15  Centre  street,  which  lie  has 
since  successfully  conducted.  He  resides  at  555  South 
Broad  street.  Politically  Mr.  Blauth  is  a Democrat. 

He  was  elected  a member  of  Common  Council  in  1883, 
serving  until  1886.  The  first  year  of  his  official  life  he 
served  on  the  Poor  Committee,  was  on  the  Printing 
Committee  the  second,  and  the  third  was  placed  on  the 
City  Hall  Committee,  discharging  his  duties  creditably. 

He  was  again  honored  in  1893  by  his  election  on  the 
Excise  Board, ’"and  is  now  its  presiding  officer. 

Henry  J.  Burtis  was  born  in  Wrightstown,  New  Jersey,  in  1855.  Early  developing  a talent 
for  music  he  was  given  a few  lessons  on  the  organ.  Afterward  he  walked  to  Bordentown,  a distance 

of  six  miles  or  more,  to  take  lessons  from  a music- 
teacher  there.  When  a young  man  of  nineteen  he 
took  the  agency  for  an  organ  and  traveled  through 
Burlington  county,  giving  lessons  and  selling  organs. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  organist  in  the  Jacobstown 
Baptist  Church.  In  18S0  he  opened  a music  store  in 
Mount  Holly  and  is  still  the  proprietor  of  a large  busi- 
ness there.  Soon  after  this  he  opened  a branch  store 
at  Asbury  Park  and  that  store  is  still  under  his  control. 
In  1889  lie  came  to  Trenton  and  opened  a music  store 
here.  On  account  of  its  great  popularity  as  a musical 
resort  his  store  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  ‘ ‘ Palace 
of  Music.”  Quite  recently  he  has  removed  to  the  large 
and  elegant  store  No.  130  East  State  street.  He  is  not 
only  a musician  of  the  highest  order  but  he  is  also  a 
singer  of  recognized  ability.  For  some  time  he  has 
been  the  bass  soloist  of  the  choir  in  the  State  Street 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  Musical  Director  in 
the  Sunday-school  of  that  church.  His  services  are  in 
demand  as  leader  of  singing  at  conventions  and  other 
public  meetings.  He  is  a member  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Choral  Union,  and  a member  and  Steward  of  the  State 
Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  1878  Mr.  Burtis  married  Carrie  C.  Jobes,  of  Pointville, 
New  Jersey.  They  have  had  eight  children,  six  of  whom  are  living. 
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John  \V.  Cornell  was  born  in  Ewing  township,  Mercer  county,  New  Jersey,  in  1841.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  country  schools  and  was  afterward  a student  at  Wilbraham,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  other  seminaries.  He  taught  school  about  four  years,  and  in  I860  came  to  Trenton 
and  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business,  which  he  conducted  for  about  four  years  more.  He  next 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  agricultural  implements  and  seeds.  He  was  in  this  business  for  fifteen  years, 
being  located  on  North  Warren  street,  one  door  south  of  the  Trenton  House.  When  lie  entered 
the  business  the  firm  name  was  Blackwell  & Company.  It  so  continued  for  two  years,  when  it 
became  .1.  W.  Cornell  it  Company,  and  consisted  of  Mr.  Cornell  and  Mr.  M.  H.  Tomlinson.  In 
1884  Mr.  Cornell  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  business  to  Mr.  Tomlinson.  Mr.  Cornell  was 
elected  Surrogate  of  Mercer  county  in  1884,  and  is  now  serving  his  third  term  in  that  office,  having 

been  re-elected  in  1894  by  5,089  majority.  He  served 
as  Assessor  of  the  First  ward  for  a number  of  years, 
and  has  long  been  a member  of  the  Trenton  Board  of 
Trade.  In  1865  Mr.  Cornell  married  Alice  Gale,  of 
Cumberland  county. 


Charles  P.  Kitson  was  born  at  Morrisville,  Pennsylvania,  July  19th,  1841.  His  education 
was  obtained  at  the  public  school.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  the  dry  goods  and  grocery 

store  of  Isaac  Parsons,  in  Morrisville.  In  Philadel-  

phia,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  found  employment 
in  a coachmaking  factory.  After  finishing  this  trade 
lie  procured  a position  stocking  rifles  at  the  Arms 
and  Ordnance  Works,  in  Trenton.  He  next  learned 
pattern-making.  He  again  made  Philadelphia  the 
scene  of  his  labors,  but  soon  came  to  Trenton  at  the 
solicitation  of  Charles  Carr,  then  of  the  Phoenix  Iron 
Works.  After  a year  he  was  offered  the  position  of 
foreman  at  the  pattern  shop  of  the  New  Jersey  Steel 
and  Iron  Company,  which  position  he  has  held  ever 
since.  In  politics  Mr.  Kitson  is  a Democrat.  In  1881 
he  was  elected  to  Council  from  the  Fourth  ward,  served 
on  the  Finance  Committee  and  the  committee  that  had 
charge  of  the  remodeling  of  the  City  Hall.  In  1883  he 
was  made  President  of  Council,  but  in  the  following 
year  he  refused  another  nomination.  Mr.  Kitson  is  a 
member  of  South  Trenton  Lodge,  No.  36,  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  has  filled  all  its  offices.  He 
was  also  a charter  member  of  Knights  of  Pythias  Lodge 
No.  3 of  Philadelphia.  In  1894  Mayor  Shaw  appointed 
Mr.  Kitson  as  Police  Commissioner.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  term  he  was  re-appointed  by 
the  present  Republican  Mayor,  Hon.  Emory  N.  Yard,  and  is  still  serving  in  that  capacity.  In 
1863  he  married  Andress  G.  Mitchell,  and  has  three  children,  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 


Charles  P.  Kitson. 
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Charles  A.  Reid  was  born  in  Middlesex  county, 
New  Jersey,  in  1856.  He  came  to  Trenton  in  1880, 
and  entered  a grocery  store,  where  lie  worked  seven 
years.  Being  interested  in  politics,  in  January,  1888, 
lie  procured  the  position  of  Clerk  of  the  City  District 
Court,  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  was  appointed 
to  his  present  position,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Board  of  Water  Commissioners.  In  April  lie  entered, 
as  partner,  the  wholesale  grocery  firm  of  Brown,  Stout 
it  Company,  and  is  still  partner  in  that  concern.  In 
the  year  1892  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miriam  W. 
Panning,  daughter  of  Joseph  Y.  Lanning,  Esquire, 
President  of  the  Broad  Street  National  Bank. 
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Jonathan  Coxon,  Sr.,  was  born  in  England,  August  31st,  1837.  He  came  to  America  at  the 
age  of  seven,  locating  in  Jersey  City,  where  he  resided  several  years.  He  attended  the  Jersey  City 
public  schools.  Thence  he  moved  to  Baltimore,  soon 
returning  to  Jersey  City.  He  also  lived  eighteen  months 
in  Bennington,  Vermont.  Finally  he  came  to  Trenton, 
in  1863,  and  having  a knowledge  of  the  pottery  busi- 
ness he  became  foreman  of  the  Coxon  & Thompson 
Empire  pottery.  Mr.  Coxon  then  accepted  similar 
positions  with  the  Ott  & Brewer  Company  and  the 
Mercer  pottery.  He  subsequently  was  connected  with 
the  Greenwood  Pottery  Company.  Being  tendered 
the  position  of  General  Manager  for  tire  International 
Pottery  Company,  he  accepted  the  position,  which  he 
later  relinquished  to  become  Manufacturing  Manager 
for  the  Ott  & Brewer  Company.  The  increasing  demand 
for  decorative  and  ornamental  pottery  prompted  Mr. 

Coxon  to  organize  the  Ceramic  Art  Company,  and  asso- 
ciating with  him  some  of  Trenton’s  most  influential 
citizens  a corporation  was  formed,  with  Mr.  Coxon  as 
President  and  Walter  S.  Lenox  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Coxon  was  a member  of  Common  Council  for  three 
years,  and  for  three  terms  represented  the  First  ward 
on  the  Board  of  Freeholders,  being  Director  of  the 
board  for  two  years.  He  is  now  a member  of  the  Park  Commission,  having  been  re-appointed  at 
the  expiration  of  his  first  term.  In  politics  Mr.  Coxon  is  a Republican.  He  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers and  is  a Past  Master  of  Fraternal  Lodge,  No.  139,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  In  1859  Mr. 

Coxon  married  Hannah  Joshua,  of  England. 
His  sons  follow  the  trade  of  their  father. 
Mr.  Coxon  is  a veteran  of  the  late  war,  having- 
gone  to  the  front  as  a private  in  Company  A, 
Twenty-first  New  Jersey  Volunteers.  After  nine 
months  in  the  army  he  received  an  honorable 
discharge.  He  is  an  active  member  of  Aaron 
Wilkes  Post,  No.  23,  G.  A.  R.,  and  is  also  a 
member  of  Company  A,  Seventh  Regiment, 
National  Guard  of  New  Jersey. 

Byron  F.  Gunson  was  born  in  England, 
coming  to  America  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He 
settled  in  New  Jersey,  and  for  a year  worked  on 
a farm.  The  following  year  he  was  clerk  in  a 
country  store.  He  spent  one  year  in  Iowa  and 
another  in  Minnesota.  Removing  to  Butte 
City,  Montana,  he  engaged  in  the  clothing 
trade,  and  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings  has 
visited  and  worked  in  Deadwood  City,  Colo- 
rado ; Galveston,  Texas ; California,  Kansas, 
Dayton,  Ohio;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Dakota, 
finally  locating  in  Trenton  in  April,  1884. 
Securing  a position  with  Richard  A.  Donnelly 
& Company  as  third  salesman,  his  enterprise 
soon  made  him  the  head  salesman  of  the  estab- 
lishment. Latterly,  lie  became  its  manager, 
which  position  lie  filled  for  ten  years.  In 
October,  1894,  lie  purchased  from  Richard  A.  Donnelly  the  entire  stock  of  clothing,  and  conducts 
his  business  in  the  well-known  Opera  House  store. 
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Thomas  Smith  Stevens,  D.D.S.,  son  of  Israel  B.  Stevens  and  Joannah  R.  Smith,  was  born 
in  Lawrence  township,  February  3d,  1837.  His  paternal  and  maternal  ancestors  were  among  the 
first  settlers  of  New  Jersey.  Both  families  were  large  landowners  in  what  is  now  Lawrence  town- 
ship, part  of  this  property  being  still  in  the  possession  of  the  family.  While  quite  young  Dr. 
Stevens  graduated  from  the  Lawrcnceville  Classical  and  Commercial  High  School.  He  studied 
dentistry  with  Dr.  J.  M.  Davis,  for  many  years  the  leading  dentist  in  Trenton.  Dr.  Stevens  took 
a complete  course  in  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  also  in  Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew’s 
Philadelphia  School  of  Anatomy,  and  graduated  from  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery 
in  1S(>2.  After  his  graduation  he  and  Dr.  Porter  succeeded  Dr.  Davis  and  carried  on  the  business 
for  three  or  four  years  under  the  name  of  Stevens  & Porter.  About  this  time  Dr.  Davis  purchased 
Dr.  Porter’s  interest  and  the  firm  became  Davis  & Stevens  and  so  remained  for  ten  years.  Then 
Dr.  Stevens  started  for  himself,  and  has  been  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  until  the  present 
time.  He  was  Captain  of  Company  A,  Seventh  Regiment  of  the  National  Guard,  for  several  years. 

He  takes  great  interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  natural  history,  especially  microscopy,  in 
which  department  he  is  a skillful  investigator,  and  has  written  many  valuable  papers,  among  which 
is  “An  Analytical  Key  to  the  Genera  and  Species  of  the  Rotifera  ” or  wheel  animalcules,  published 
in  the  “Journal  of  the  Trenton  Natural  History  Society”  and  republished  by  the  “American 
Microscopical  Journal,”  Washington,  D.  C.  So  scarce  are  the  works  on  this  interesting  and 
wonderful  family  of  animated  spheres  (in  which  teeth,  stomach,  muscles  and  even  brain  lie  hidden 
in  the  compass  of  an  invisible  mote)  that  there  has  been  a demand  for  this  key  by  investigators  in 
this  branch,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  many  foreign  countries.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Trenton  Natural  History  Society,  and  was  its  President  for  many  years.  Dr.  Stevens’  business 
ability  has  been  recognized  by  his  fellow-citizens.  From  1876  to  1881  he  filled  the  position 
of  City  Treasurer  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  people.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Broad 
Street  Bank,  and  has  been  one  of  the  Directors  since  its  organization.  In  1865  he  married  Sarah 
S.,  daughter  of  the  late  James  A.  Phillips,  of  Lawrence  township,  and  they  reside  at  No.  9 South 
Broad  street.  Dr.  Stevens  has  been  very  successful  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

Jonathan  Coxon,  son  of  Charles  and  Mary  Coxon,  was  horn  at  Longton,  Staffordshire,  Eng- 
land, July  5th,  1843.  He  came  with  his  parents  to  America  in  1849,  and  located  at  Baltimore, 

Maryland.  Graduating  from  the  grammar  school  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  he  entered  Bennett’s  queensware 
manufactory,  at  Baltimore.  In  1858  Charles  Coxon 
manufactured  Rockingham  and  yellow-ware  at  South 
Amboy  but  soon  returned  to  Baltimore.  In  1863  the 
family  came  to  Trenton  and  the  elder  Coxon,  under  a 
firm  name  of  Coxon  & Thompson,  manufactured  C.  C. 
and  white  granite.  On  the  death  of  Charles  Coxon,  in 
1868,  the  management  of  the  business  fell  to  Jonathan 
Coxon.  The  Mercer  pottery  at  that  time  being  in 
course  of  erection,  Mr.  Thompson  sold  his  interest  in 
the  Coxon  & Thompson  pottery  to  Bateman  & Darrah, 
and  with  Jonathan  Coxon  entered  the  new  concern. 
Mr.  Coxon  became  the  first  Manager  employed  at  the 
Mercer  pottery  and  manufactured  the  first  bodies  and 
glazes.  While  employed  here  he  returned  to  Coxon  & 
Company’s  pottery  to  act  as  attorney  for  his  mother’s 
half  interest.  This  position  was  held  until  the  pottery 
was  sold  to  Alpaugh  & Magowan.  At  that  time  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  “Empire.”  Mr.  Coxon  was 
instructor  of  fine  arts  in  the  Faience  Art  Company,  of 
Brooklyn.  Later  at  the  Glasgow  pottery  he  was  Gen- 
eral Superintendent.  In  a few  years  he  had  formed  a partnership  with  John  Leuckel  and  Andrew 
Cochran  to  manufacture  sanitary  and  plumbing  supplies.  The  name  “Equitable”  was  given  this 
plant.  Mr.  Coxon  had  full  management  of  the  body  and  glaze  departments.  At  the  end  of  five 
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years  of  successful  business  they  sold  their  interest  to  the  Trenton  Pottery  Syndicate.  He  is  now 
retired.  In  1865  he  married  Emma,  daughter  of  the  late  Elias  D.  Warner.  Four  children  have 
been  born  to  them— Harry  E.,  Walter  F.,  Cora  A.  and  Charlotte  M.  Harry  E.  is  interested  in  the 
Brian-Coxon  pottery.  The  plant  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  bath  and  laundry  tubs, 
sinks,  Ac.,  and  is  known  as  the  Hamilton  Porcelain  Works. 

John  Hart  Brewer  was  born  in  Hunterdon  county,  New  Jersey,  March  29th,  1844.  His  early 
education  was  received  at  the  Trenton  Academy  and  the  Lawrenceville  Classical  and  Commercial 
High  School.  In  1862  he  was  graduated  from  the  Delaware  Literary  Institute,  at  Franklin,  New 
York.  The  following  year  he  entered  upon  his  business  career  in  Delhi,  New  York.  In  1865  he 
came  to  Trenton  and  engaged  in  the  pottery  business.  The  name  of  the  firm  was  Bloor,  Ott  & 
Brewer,  and  their  plant  was  just  beyond  the 
Stone  Bridge,  in  that  part  of  the  city  known 
as  Millham.  He  continued  to  be  a member 
of  the  firm  operating  what  is  known  as  the 
Ott  & Brewer  pottery  until  August,  1893.  In 
1894  he  organized  the  Hart  Brewer  Pottery 
Company  and  became  its  President,  acting  in 
that  capacity  one  year,  when  he  withdrew. 

He  is  now  connected  with  the  Equitable  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York.  In  1875 
he  was  elected  to  the  New  Jersey  Legislature. 

While  there  he  introdued  the  Delaware  Dam 
bill  and  succeeded  in  having  it  passed.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Forty-seventh  and  Forty - 
eighth  Congresses,  from  1880  to  1884,  and 
served  on  the  Committees  on  Accounts,  Rail- 
ways and  Canals,  and  Manufactures.  His 
principal  work  in  Congress  was  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  the  tariff,  the  Life  Saving  Service  and 
the  protection  of  commercial  travelers.  One 
of  his  speeches  on  the  tariff  was  praised  by 
party  leaders  and  was  extensively  used  as  a 
campaign  document.  Mr.  Brewer’s  sole  aim 
has  been  to  make  Trenton  truly  the  “Stafford- 
shire of  America.”  He  has  also  sought  to 
affiliate  the  pottery  interests  all  over  the  coun- 
try. In  order  to  do  this  he  helped  to  organize 
the  United  States  Potters’  Association,  of  which  lie  has  been  one  of  the  leading  members,  having- 
served  as  Secretary,  President,  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  He  has  also  been 
Secretary  and  President  of  the  Trenton  Potters’  Association.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Trenton  Watch  Company,  and  succeeded  in  having  it  located  here.  He  superintended  the  building 
of  the  factory,  and  was  President  of  the  company  for  three  years.  He  is  a lineal  descendant  of 
John  Hart,  one  of  the  original  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Edward  Carroll  Condict,  D.D.S. , was  born  at  Dover,  Morris  county,  in  1858.  He  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  place,  and  was  afterward  sent  to  the  New  Jersey  State 
Normal  School.  His  professional  education  was  received  at  the  Michigan  University,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  where  he  graduated  and  received  his  degree  in  1882.  For  a few  years  he  practiced  suc- 
cessfully at  Adrian,  Michigan,  then  at  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1888  he  came  to  Trenton, 
where  he  has  remained  until  the  present  time.  His  offices  and  waiting-rooms  are  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  building  on  the  northeast  corner  of  State  and  Warren,  and  front  on  both  streets.  Dr. 
Condict  does  a general  dental  practice,  extracting,  operating  and  manufacturing,  and  has  built  up 
quite  a business  here.  He  belongs  to  the  Mercer  County  Wheelmen  and  is  an  enthusiastic  rider  of 
the  wheel.  He  was  married  in  1882  to  Bessie  Parsons,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Four  children  have 
been  born  to  them,  three  boys  and  a girl.  Dr.  Condict  has  a pleasant  country  residence  at  Hillcrest. 
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John'  T.  Moore  was  born  in  Canada  in  1857.  He  received  a liberal  education  in  the  pay- 
schools  of  his  home  and  then  learned  the  potting  trade.  He  came  to  this  city  in  1878  and  secured 
a position  with  Thomas  Haddock  & Sons  as  foreman  of  all  the  clay  shops.  He  then  accepted  a 
position  with  the  Empire  Pottery  Company.  Since  1892  Mr.  Moore  has  been  Superintendent  of  the 

Enterprise  Pottery.  He  has  taken  a deep  interest  in  poli- 
tics and  was  elected  to  the  Excise  Board  as  one  of  its 
Republican  members.  Mr.  Moore  has  been  active  in  the 
organizations  of  his  trade,  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the 
Sanitary  W are  Prossers’  Association.  He  served  for  three 
years  as  Treasurer  for  the  local  sanitary  association  and 
in  the  same  capacity  for  the  district  association,  which 
comprised  all  potters  in  the  United  States,  and  of  both 
of  these  organizations  he  was  one  of  the  organizers. 


J.  Henry  Klein  was  born  in  New  York  State, 
February  2d,  1857.  He  came  to  Trenton  when  four 
years  of  age,  and  received  his  education  in  the 
city’s  public  schools.  In  1870,  he  started  his  busi- 
ness career  with  the  New  Jersey  Steel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany. He  has  since  continued  with  the  company. 
For  the  past  twenty  years  he  has  been  Paymaster  for 
the  great  establishment.  Mr.  Klein  is  a Democrat. 
Before  the  annexation  of  the  borough  of  Chambers- 
burg,  he  Avas  Tax  Collector  for  the  borough,  holding 
this  office  for  two  years.  When  consolidation  was 
effected,  Mr.  Klein  was  the  Mayor  of  Chambersburg.  In  1894,  Mayor  ShaAv  appointed  him  as 
a member  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners,  and  he  is  iioav  acting  as  President  of  that  Board. 
He  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Iron  Workers’  Beneficial  Society.  Mr.  Klein  was  married  in  1877, 
and  has  three  children. 
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Bird  W.  Spencer  Avas  born  in  the  city  of  Ncav  York  in  1845.  He  is  the  son  of  Rev.  Jesse  A. 
Spencer,  D.D.,  noAv  a retired  minister  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  At  the  time  of  his  birth, 
his  father  Avas  Professor  of  Dead  Languages  at  Burlington  College,  Burlington,  New  Jersey.  Bird 
W.  Spencer  Avas  educated  at  Quack en boss’  Collegiate  Institute  and  at  Columbia  College,  both  in  Ncav 
York.  At  the  completion  of  his  education,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Company. 
His  faithful  service  soon  brought  him  promotion,  and  he  has  filled  the  positions  of  Division  Super- 
intendent, Paymaster,  Cashier,  Assistant  Treasurer  and  Treasurer.  After  tAventy-five  years’  service 
Avith  that  company,  he  became  a member  of  the  firm  of  Campbell,  Morrell  & Co.,  of  Passaic,  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Spencer  Avas  elected  to  the  office  of  President  of  the  People’s  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, of  Passaic,  and  still  holds  that  position.  In  1874,  he  Avas  chosen  to  represent  his  district  in 
the  Common  Council  of  Passaic,  and  held  office  until  1879,  Avhen  he  Avas  further  honored  by  being 
elected  Mayor.  This  honor  he  Avas  given  three  terms,  of  two  years  each,  after  Avhich  he  was  again 
elected  to  Common  Council,  in  1885,  and  he  is  iioav  the  presiding  officer  of  that  body.  In  May, 
1889,  GoA'ernor  Green  appointed  him  a State  Assessor,  and  he  Avas  re-appointed  in  1893.  For  two 
years  he  Avas  President  of  the  Board  of  Assessors,  and  is  now  the  Vice  President  thereof.  During 
the  late  Avar,  he  enlisted  in  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  through  the  thick 
of  the  fights  that  folloAved  the  outbreak  of  the  bloody  War  of  the  Rebellion,  he  carried  himself  like 
a true  man  and  soldier.  His  courage  and  foresight  brought  Avith  them  promotion,  and  he  speedily 
rose  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow-soldiers  in  arms,  and,  later,  in  the  regard  of  his  felloAV-officers. 
In  187(1,  Governor  Bedle  appointed  him  Colonel  and  an  Aidc-de-Camp  on  his  staff  ; 1878,  he  Avas 
appointed  Major  and  Deputy  Quartermaster,  and  in  1881  he  Avas  made  Brigadier-General  and 
Inspector-General  of  Rifle  Practice.  General  Spencer  lias  four  children — one  son,  Bird  F.,  Avho  is 
in  the  TAventy-first  United  States  Infantry,  and  three  daughters.  These  latter  are  accomplished 
and  charming  Avomen. 
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John  D.  Margerum  was  born  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1851,  where  he  attended  the 
public  schools.  Several  years  before  reaching  his  majority  he  went  to  Lambertville,  where  he 
learned  house-painting  and  decorating.  In 
1873,  after  he  had  become  a journeyman,  he 
started  a business  of  his  own  in  Lambertville, 

New  Jersey,  and  remained  there  until  1886, 
when  he  came  to  Trenton  and  opened  a store 
and  office  No.  336  South  Broad  street.  Mr. 

Margerum  thoroughly  mastered  the  trade  of 
paper-hanging  and  house-painting  and  then 
essayed  the  more  artistic  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness. Possessing  natural  gifts  as  an  artist, 
which  by  study  and  practice  have  been  greatly 
develojjed,  he  has  beautified  many  of  the 
principal  buildings  of  Trenton.  As  a few  of 
the  many  samples  of  his  skill  in  artistic  house 
decoration  there  may  be  mentioned  the  Y.  M. 

C.  A.  building,  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  depot 
at  Clinton  street,  the  Forst-Richey  building, 
the  Trenton  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company, 
the  State  House  and  the  gilding  of  the  dome, 
the  Broad  Street  M.  E.  Church,  the  First- 
Baptist  Church  (addition).  In  1872,  Mr. 

Margerum  was  married  to  Miss  Miller,  of 
Lambertville. 

Jeremiah  D.  Gray  was  born  in  Bucks 
county,  Pennsylvania,  September  24th,  1848. 

His  father,  Peter  E.  Gray,  a lineal  descendant 
of  Galfridus  Gray,  an  early  settler  in  New 
Jersey,  was  horn  near  Flemington,  New  Jersey.  Since  1869  he  has  been  a resident  of 
New  Jersey.  His  present  home  is  Trenton.  As  a teacher  he  has  had  twenty-eight  years’ 

experience ; has  served  as  Principal  of  the  Clinton 
Academy,  Girard  Avenue  Grammar  School,  Trenton, 
and  now  is  at  the  head  of  the  public  school  at  Penn- 
ington, New  Jersey.  In  1890  and  1891  he  was  teacher 
of  higher  mathematics  and  physics  in  Amherst  College 
Summer  School,  Massachusetts,  now  known  as  the 
Sauveur  College  of  Languages.  Mr.  Gray  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  and  at  the  Carversville 
Normal  College,  Pennsylvania.  In  1881  Union  Chris- 
tian College,  and  in  1885  Lafayette  College,  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He  is  also 
quite  well  known  as  an  author,  having  written  a his- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church  and  a serial  history  enti- 
tled “New  Jersey  Governors:  Who  They  Are  and 
What  They  Did.”  The  latter  appeared  in  the  “ Daily 
True  American,”  December,  1889.  In  these  articles 
he  was  associated  with  Francis  B.  Lee.  He  is  also 
author  of  “ Wentworth’s  Teachers’  Edition  of  Naviga- 
tion,” 1891.  His  leading  work  is  his  “Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus.”  At  present  this  is  in  manu- 
script. He  has  made  a key  to  this  work,  containing 
solutions  to  the  higher  curves  for  more  than  one 
thousand  problems.  Lie  has  done  considerable  work  in  assisting  authors  in  writing  text-books  ; 
notably  among  these  may  lie  mentioned  Mr.  Wentworth.  He  also  furnished  considerable  matter 


Jeuemiaii  D.  Gray. 
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for  the  three  supplementary  volumes  of  Dr.  De  Puy’s  additions  to  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica.” 
In  1891  he  originated  the  “Capital  City  News,”  which  he  continued  to  publish  for  nearly  a year. 
He  has  held  several  local  offices,  and  in  November,  1887,  was  appointed  to  a clerkship  in  the 
Custom  House,  New  York  City.  This  he  declined  to  accept.  For  many  years  he  has  been  County 
Examiner  of  Teachers.  He  has  three  children.  His  son  Nomer  was  graduated  from  Dickinson 
College  last  June,  and  is  now  Principal  of  the  Hopewell  Public  School. 

George  W.  Price  is  a native  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  where  he  was  born  in  1852.  Since  1860 
he  has  resided  in  Trenton.  He  was  educated  at  the  city  public  schools,  and  when  a boy  associated 
himself  with  S.  S.  Hill  to  learn  the  butcher’s  trade.  In  1888  Mr.  Hill,  after  sixty-five  years’  exper- 
ience, retired  from  the  business,  and  Mr.  Price  at  once  made  arrangements  to  purchase  the  estab- 
lishment. Since  then  lie  has  continued  the  business.  He  still  occupies  the  old  stalls,  Nos.  43  and 
44,  in  the  City  Market,  hut  has  built  a new  sausage  factory,  an  illustration  of  which  appears  on  the 
opposite  page.  He  has  so  far  enlarged  the  capacity  of  the  works  that  now  he  is  able  to  turn  out 
300,000  pounds  of  sausage  during  the  season,  and  uses  altogether  about  900,000  pounds  of  pork  per 
year.  Mr.  Price  is  one  of  the  best-known  residents  of  Wilbur.  For  several  years  he  was  one  of 
the  Borough  Commissioners,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Street  Railways  and  Lamps. 
He  is  now  a member  of  the  School  Board  of  the  borough,  and  is  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Buildings  and  Grounds.  Mr.  Price’s  political  affiliations  are  with  the  Democratic  party. 
In  187G  he  married  Jennie  Longstreet,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  They  reside  in  the  handsome 
residence  at  the  corner  of  State  and  Chambers  streets  which  Mr.  Price  recently  erected. 

Edwin  Green  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  October  5th,  1822.  He  learned  the  trade  of 
wire-drawer  in  his  native  country  and  worked  at  it  there  for  some  years.  In  March,  1848,  he  came 

to  America,  and  for  one  year  and  nine  months 
he  worked  at  his  trade  in  New  York  City.  On 
the  second  of  January,  1850,  he  moved  to 
Trenton,  and  immediately  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Trenton  Iron  Company.  For  over 
thirty  years  he  worked  for  that  company,  and 
for  more  than  twenty  years  of  that  time  he 
was  Superintendent  of  their  wire  mills.  In 
1880,  Mr.  Green  retired  from  active  service  in 
the  mills.  Several  years  before  that  time,  he 
had  been  carrying  on  the  music  business,  hav- 
ing bought  out  Mr.  Fletcher  in  1863.  Mr. 
Green  dealt  in  pianos  and  organs  and  all  kinds 
of  musical  instruments.  He  continued  the 
business  until  1884,  when  he  sold  out  to  Peter 
Kendrick  & Son.  Mr.  Green  has  always  been 
very  much  interested  in  music.  He  sang  in 
the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  for  eleven 
years  and  also  sang  in  the  choirs  of  other  city 
churches.  Forty  years  ago,  he  was  a member 
of  the  choir  of  the  old  Greene  Street  M.  E. 
Church.  Mr.  Green  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  first  musical  society  in  this  city.  This 
was  known  as  the  Trenton  Musical  Society, 
and  was  composed  of  the  best  citizens  of  the 
town.  In  connection  with  Mr.  Fletcher,  Mr. 
Baldwin  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Warner,  he  formed  the 
Trenton  Quartette  in  1853.  The  members  of 
this  quartette  are  still  living.  Mr.  Green  played  the  violin  in  the  Langlotz  Orchestra  here  a 
number  of  years  ago.  In  July,  1850,  he  joined  South  Trenton  Lodge,  No.  36,  I.  O.  O.  F.  He 
also  belongs  to  Mercer  Lodge,  No.  50,  F.  and  A.  M. ; Palestine  Commandery,  No.  4,  Knights 


Factory  of  George  W.  Price,  No.  28  Chambers  Street,  near  State  Street. 
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Templar,  and  Three- Times-Three  Chapter.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Sons  of  St.  George.  Mr. 
Green  was  brought  up  an  Episcopalian.  On  July  23d,  1843,  he  married  Miss  Amelia  Birtwhistle. 
They  have  five  children — -Sarah  N.,  Mary,  Lewis  E. , employed  with  Albert  Green,  successor  to 
Green  & Blackwell,  New  York  and  Brooklyn  ; Olive  Amelia,  now  Mrs.  W.  Bradford  Parker,  of  this 
city  ; Walter  A. , wire-drawer  in  Georgetown,  Connecticut.  Mr.  Green  is  now  living  a quiet,  retired 
life  at  No.  329  Elmer  street. 

William  T.  Exton  was  born  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  August  19th,  1855.  Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  his  education  he  entered  the  Exton  bakery  and  was  employed  there  over  twenty  years.  In 
January,  1888  he  started  in  business  for  him- 
self. Mr.  Exton  gives  his  personal  attention 
to  the  management  of  his  business,  being  often 
on  the  wagon  all  day  long.  This  spirit  of  hard 
work,  together  with  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  business  assures  him  continued  success. 

He  is  now  located  at  325  South  Broad  street, 
where  he  has  a large,  pleasant  store  and  in  the 
rear  a fully-equipped  bakery.  In  January, 

1882,  Mr.  Exton  married  Matilda,  daughter  of 
George  S.  Smith,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  In 
the  fall  of  1893  he  accepted  the  nomination  for 
Assembly  from  the  Third  district,  and  although 
this  district  generally  gives  about  seven  hun- 
dred Democratic  majority  he  succeeded  in 
turning  it  to  one  thousand  six  hundred  Repul  >- 
lican.  In  1894  he  was  unanimously  renomi- 
nated. There  were  many  candidates  prior  to 
the  primaries  ; Mr.  Exton,  however,  had  the 
solid  support  of  the  business  men  of  his  dis- 
trict, and  secured  every  delegate  in  every  ward. 

His  was  the  only  name  mentioned  in  the  con- 
vention. He  defeated  the  highest  man  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  by  four  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-two,  the  largest  majority  ever 
given  a legislative  candidate  in  Mercer  county. 

Mr.  Exton  secured  the  repeal  of  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  a Board  of  Public  Works.  This  repeal  was  carried  over  the  Governor’s  veto.  He  was 
also  active  in  the  passage  of  the  bill  abolishing  county  courts  as  at  present  constituted,  and  making 
the  judiciary  elective. 


William  T.  Exton. 


The  Headley-Leavitt  Company  was  formed  in  March,  1890,  with  Charles  M.  Headley, 
President  and  Treasurer,  and  William  H.  Leavitt,  Secretary.  They  occupy  a whole  building,  at 
12  South  Warren  street,  where  they  carry  a large  and  complete  stock  of  mantels,  gas-fixtures, 
heaters,  ranges  and  all  the  numerous  accessories  to  that  line  of  business.  They  have  executed 
many  large  contracts  and  have  always  given  satisfaction.  The  hot-water  plant  in  the  City  Alms- 
house, which  is  the  largest  in  the  city,  is  the  work  of  this  company,  who  have  also  fitted  up  numer- 
ous other  places  in  the  city  with  plumbing,  gas-fixtures,  mantels,  &c.  The  greatest  care  is  mani- 
fested in  all  that  is  done,  and  nothing  is  spared  that  will  tend  to  the  successful  finishing  of  any 
work  undertaken.  They  give  employment  to  a large  corps  of  competent  workmen,  and  all  work  is 
guaranteed  to  he  first-class.  The  business  has  been  a successful  one  from  the  beginning,  and  is 
constantly  increasing.  Mr.  Headley  is  a thorough  business  man,  and  was  employed  with  Burroughs 
& Mountford  many  years.  Mr.  Leavitt  is  a son  of  Dr.  Lyman  Leavitt,  and  was  connected  with  the 
Dunn  Hardware  and  Paint  Company  for  ten  years,  where  lie  acquired  a mastery  of  the  details  of 
the  business.  He  resides  at  505  South  Warren  street,  in  the  house  so  long  occupied  by  his  honored 
father.  Mr.  Headley  resides  at  Fallsington,  Pennsylvania. 
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Charles  Dippolt,  D.D.S. — For  over  forty  years  Dr.  Dippolt  has  been  one  of  the  prominent 
dentists  of  Trenton.  He  is  a native  of  this  city,  having  been  born  here  June  3d,  1833.  His  early 
education  was  obtained  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  city,  and  in  1851  he  commenced  the 
studv  of  dentistry  here.  He  completed  his  studies  with  Dr.  William  R.  Hall,  one  of  the  leading 
dentists  of  Philadelphia,  in  1853,  and  immediately  located  in  Trenton,  where  he  practiced  his  pro- 
fession continuously  until  1893.  Many  have  been  the  changes  and  improvements  in  dentistry  since 
he  began  to  practice.  When  he  commenced  he  was  obliged  to  make  from  the  crude  material  all  of 
the  teeth  which  he  used,  and  in  addition  to  that  he  refined  and  alloyed  gold  and  silver  for  metal 
plates  in  his  own  laboratory.  He  is  indeed  a mechanic  and  a thorough  master  of  his  profession  in 
all  of  its  details.  His  success  has  been  phenomenal.  His  practice  was  so  great  for  many  years  that 
he  was  compelled  to  have  an  assistant  in  order  to  attend  to  his  many  patients.  Dr.  Dippolt  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Dental  Society  and  has  served  as  a member  of  the 
Examining  Board  for  two  years,  a member  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  two  years  and  Vice 
President  for  one  year.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  committee  appointed  to  obtain  a law  regu- 
lating the  study  and  practice  of  dentistry  in  the  State.  Dr.  Dippolt  has  been  twice  married  ; first 
to  Henrietta  Post,  who  died  about  one  year  after  their  marriage,  and  later  to  Mary  B. , daughter  of 
Benjamin  M.  Clark,  of  Cranbury,  New  Jersey.  They  have  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Parsons, 
whose  husband  is  engaged  in  the  wholesale  seed  business.  Dr.  Dippolt  owns  a great  deal  of  real 
estate  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Much  of  his  property  is  located  near  the  corner  of  State  and 
Broad  streets,  and  consists  of  prominent  business  houses.  The  care  of  all  of  his  property  he  assumes 
personally,  and  this  has  been  sufficient  to  occupy  his  time  and  attention  since  he  gave  up  the  active 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  has  a handsome  residence  at  No.  203  East  State  street,  opposite 
the  post-office. 

William  H.  Cauldwell  was  born  in  London,  England.  Emigrating  to  this  country  when  a 
child,  his  parents  settled  in  New  York  City,  where  they  remained  for  about  eighteen  years.  His 

father,  Rev.  Alfred  Cauldwell,  is  a Baptist  clergyman, 
now  residing  in  /Etna,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Cauldwell’ s 
education  was  procured  in  the  public  schools  and  at 
Duff’s  Business  College,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  He 
began  life  as  errand  boy,  and  apprenticed  himself  to 
the  trade  of  tailoring  in  Pittsburgh,  finishing  with  W. 
J.  Owens,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  For  ten  years  he 
worked  for  Sinclair,  Vannest  & Company,  but  in  Janu- 
ary, 1889,  established  a place  of  business  at  No.  17 
North  Broad  street.  He  was  elected  Councilman  in  the 
borough  of  Chambersburg,  holding  that  office  three 
years  and  until  the  borough  was  consolidated  with 
Trenton.  He  is  a Republican.  On  May  13th,  1874, 
he  married  Katie  W.  Owens,  a niece  of  William  J. 
Owens,  of  this  city. 

Louis  Diehl,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  March  6th,  1862.  He  attended  the  public 
schools,  and,  after  completing  the  course,  he  learned 
the  trade  of  potter,  which  he  worked  at  in  various 
potteries  until  November,  1894,  during  which  time 
he  was  President  of  the  Sanitary  Local  Union. 
Soon  after  his  father’s  death  he  assumed  full  charge  of  his  father’s  estate.  Mr.  Diehl  has 
always  manifested  great  interest  in  the  operations  of  the  fire  department.  He  was  presiding 
officer  of  the  Liberty  Fire  Company  (Volunteer),  and  is  at  present  serving  on  the  Board  of  Fire 
Commissioners,  appointed  by  Mayor  Shaw.  Mr.  Diehl  is  connected  with  the  Democratic  League, 
and  also  takes  an  active  part  in  several  social  organizations,  where  he  is  well  liked  by  his  fellow- 
members.  On  December  30th,  1886,  Mr.  Diehl  was  married  to  Katherine  Ostermeyer,  of 
this  city. 


William  H.  Caoldwell. 
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Frederick  A.  Kemler  was  born  in  Germany  in  1848.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  land,  and 
learned  his  father’s  trade,  that  of  tailoring.  He  also  served  three  years  in  the  Prussian  army. 
In  1873  Mr.  Kemler  settled  in  Trenton.  For  a num- 
ber of  years  he  worked  at  his  trade,  his  first  employer 
being  James  Owens,  then  a prominent  merchant  tailor. 

In  1882  Mr.  Kemler  started  a tailor  shop  of  his  own  at 
Centre  and  Bridge  streets.  Soon  he  moved  to  his 
present  location,  corner  Centre  and  Ferry  streets, 
where  he  has  his  shop  and  residence.  By  patient  in- 
dustry and  strict  attention  to  business,  he  is  known  all 
through  South  Trenton  as  a reliable  custom  tailor.  Mr. 

Kemler  is  a Democrat.  In  1892  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  County  Board  of  Freeholders,  a posi- 
tion which  he  still  holds.  In  October,  1876,  he  mar- 
ried Josephina  Ermeling,  of  this  city. 

Philip  Freudenmacher  was  born  in  Trenton, 

November  13th,  1856.  His  earlier  education  was  gained 
in  the  local  public  schools,  and  later  he  was  a pupil  of 
the  Trenton  Business  College.  He  acted  as  clerk  in  a 
grocery  store  about  three  years,  after  which  he  engaged 
in  the  trade  of  cigarmaking.  Completing  his  trade,  he 
went  into  the  manufacture  of  cigars  for  himself,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  business  about  two  years.  Mr.  Freudenmacher  was  the  Trenton  representative  of  the 
Bergner  & Engel  Brewing  Company  from  1882  until  1892,  when  he  accepted  an  offer  from  the 
Trenton  Brewing  Company  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  Managing  Salesman  of  their  output.  His 
familiarity  with  the  trade  qualifies  him  to  an  unusual  degree  for  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
which  are  chiefly  the  inspection  of  the  branch  houses  of  the  brewery  and  the  extension  of  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  territory  which  the  company  practically  controls.  He  was  Chief  of  the 

Trenton  Volunteer  Fire  Department  from  1888  until 
1892,  when  the  volunteer  system  was  abolished.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Eagle  Company,  and  held  the 
offices  of  Foreman,  Treasurer  and  Vice  President. 
When  the  paid  department  was  inaugurated,  he  was  its 
Chief  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  surrendering  the 
office  to  the  present  Chief,  William  McGill,  at  the  stroke 
of  the  gong  at  12  o’clock  midnight  of  the  first  day. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Republican  Club  of  Trenton, 
and  is  also  enrolled  in  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Masons  and  several 
other  organizations.  He  was  married  in  1877  to  Sophie 
M.  Widmann,  of  New  Egypt.  He  has  one  son, 
George  D. 

John  G.  Stout  is  a native  of  Trenton,  having  been 
born  here  in  1836.  He  was  educated  in  a pay  school 
and  also  in  the  public  schools.  He  learned  the  snuff- 
making business  with  Gaddis  & Potts,  in  Trenton. 
He  also  worked  in  a brickyard,  and  finally  learned 
shoemaking.  The  latter  was  acquired  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  father.  In  the  year  1858,  he  was  elected  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  and  acceptably  filled 
that  office  until  1862.  For  nine  years  more  he  was  the  General  Superintendent  of  the  Trenton 
Horse  Railway  Company.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Board  of  Health  for  four  years.  In  1873, 
he  started  in  the  snuff  business.  Connected  with  this  business,  he  also  established  that  of  cigars, 
tobacco  and  smoking  articles  at  No.  199  South  Broad  street,  where  he  still  continues  in  the  same 
business.  He  married,  in  1870,  Emma  S.  Larison,  of  Trenton. 
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Willet  H.  Cooper  was  born  in  Trenton  in  November,  1857.  His  paternal  ancestors,  who 
were  English,  accompanied  William  Penn  on  his  second  voyage  to  this  country,  that  they  might 

avoid  religions  persecution.  They  settled  in 
Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania.  His  grandfather, 
James  N.  Snedeker,  acted  as  escort  to  General 
Lafayette  from  Princeton  to  Trenton.  Dr. 
Cooper  received  a liberal  education  in  his  na- 
tive city,  graduating  with  high  honors  from 
the  public  schools,  State  Model  School  and 
Rider  & Allen’s  Business  College.  He  then 
essayed  civil  engineering,  which  he  followed 
for  three  years.  He  then  became  Private  Sec- 
retary to  Colonel  D.  K.  Allen,  with  whom  he 
traveled  through  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States, 
the  three  provinces  of  Canada,  Prince  Edward’s 
Island  and  Nova  Scotia.  In  1877,  he  returned 
to  Trenton,  and  studied  veterinary  medicine 
two  years  with  Dr.  Bradshaw.  After  a thorough 
course  at  the  American  Veterinary  College,  of 
New  York,  Dr.  Cooper  graduated  with  high 
honors  in  1882.  Soon  thereafter,  he  located  at 
Salem,  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  successful. 
On  account  of  failing  health,  he  traveled  for 
some  time.  In  1888,  during  President  Cleve- 
land’s first  administration,  lie  accepted  a com- 
mission as  Government  Veterinary  Inspector, 
and  was  re-appointed  by  President  Harrison. 
On  March  17th,  1893,  he  opened  his  present 
office  and  laboratory  at  No.  546  South  Warren 
street.  Dr.  Cooper  has  met  with  great  success 
as  a veterinary  surgeon,  and  is  now  acknowledged  to  he  in  the  front  rank  of  that  profession.  In 
1882,  he  was  married  to  Sallie  M.  Strasser,  of  Trenton.  Beside  being  a member  of  various 
organizations,  Dr.  Cooper  is  a member  of  the  State 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  the 
New  Jersey  Trotting  Horse  Breeders’  Association,  and 
has  been  Secretary  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion for  the  past  nine  years. 

Thomas  M.  White  was  born  in  St.  Louis, 

Missouri,  June  10th,  1844.  At  ten  years  of  age 
he  came  to  Trenton  and  made  his  home  with  Dr. 

Joseph  P.  Turner,  at  Pine  Grove.  After  passing 
through  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  he  took  a thor- 
ough course  in  pedagogy  at  the  X ew  Jersey  State 
Normal  School.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, he  entered  the  First  New  Jersey  Cavalry,  in 
which  he  served  over  two  years.  In  1869,  he  embraced 
the  profession  of  teaching,  his  first  experience  being  in 
Lambertville,  where  he  was  Vice  Principal  of  the  pub- 
lic school  for  about  six  months.  Thence  he  went  to 
Somerville,  where  he  remained  two  years,  and  then 
removed  to  Gloucester  City,  where  for  six  years  he 
was  Principal  of  the  High  School.  While  a resident 
of  Gloucester  City,  he  also  served  on  the  Board  of  County  Examiners.  In  1880,  Professor 
White  returned  to  Trenton  and  was  at  once  made  a member  of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees 
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and  also  appointed  Principal  of  the  Centre  Street  Grammar  School.  This  position  he  has 
held  continuously  ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  a few  months  last  year,  when  the 
Principals  of  the  three  grammar  schools  were  temporarily  changed.  During  the  fifteen  years 
that  Professor  White  has  been  at  the  head 
of  the  Centre  Street  School  the  grade  of  the 
institution  has  been  raised.  He  was  the  first 
Principal  in  the  city  to  introduce  kindergarten 
work  in  the  schools.  Professor  White  is  a born 
teacher  and  a wise  and  careful  administrator, 
and  has  the  whole  school  under  his  constant 
supervision.  The  students  from  the  Centre 
Street  School  enter  the  High  School  excellently 
prepared  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  a 
thorough  education.  In  1870  he  married  Eliza- 
beth B.  Measey,  of  Blackwoodtown,  New  Jersey. 

They  have  five  children — Marie  Mathilde, 

Joseph  T.,  Jennie  L.,  Lillie  B.  and  Bessie  B. 

William  H.  Mickel  was  born  in  Cape  May 
county,  N.  J.,  June  6th,  1853.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  of  the  peninsula,  and  finished 
his  education  at  the  New  Jersey  State  Normal 
School.  He  applied  himself  to  pharmacy  and 
became  a student  of  medicine  under  Dr.  R. 

Thomas.  In  1876  he  purchased  a drug  store 
on  Broad  street,  Trenton.  This  he  conducted 
until  1880,  when  he  opened  a new  store  at  87 
Spring  street,  where  he  remained  until  the 
completion  of  his  handsome  building  at  the 
corner  of  Spring  and  Calhoun  streets,  in  1894, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  establishments  in  the  city.  Mr.  Mickel  has  a well-established  drug 
trade  in  a rapidly-growing  section  of  the  city.  He  was  Police  Justice  during  the  years  1879  and 

1880,  a member  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  1881  and 
1882,  a member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction  in 
1883  and  1884,  and  in  May,  1893,  was  appointed  Health 
Inspector  for  a term  of  three  years.  He  is  a particularly 
faithful  and  painstaking  official.  In  1876  Mr.  Mickel 
was  married  to  Emma  G.  Crossley,  of  Trenton. 

Jesse  B.  Lane  was  born  in  Ocean  county,  New 
Jersey,  in  1847.  At  the  age  of  three  years  his  parents 
moved  to  Staten  Island,  New  York.  He  entered  the 
Staten  Island  public  school,  but  after  the  death 
of  his  father  he  moved  to  Ocean  county.  There 
he  attended  a country  school.  He  studied  nights 
to  acquire  a further  education.  In  spite  of  disad- 
vantages he  made  considerable  progress  in  the  study  of 
art,  and  thoroughly  learned  the  trade  of  house  and 
sign  painting,  bringing  to  his  work  more  than  ordinary 
ability.  In  1875  he  came  to  Trenton  and  engaged  in 
painting  in  its  various  branches.  In  1885  he  opened  a 
wall -paper  store  on  Hamilton  avenue,  and  was  the  first 
one  to  engage  in  the  wall-paper  business  in  Chambers- 
burg.  In  1874  Mi'.  Lane  was  married  to  Louisa  Lathrop,  of  Ocean  county,  New  Jersey.  They  have 
two  children — Rudolphus  and  Bessie.  Mr.  Lane  occupies  the  large  store  and  residence  at  269 
Hamilton  avenue. 
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Albert  F.  R.  Lutze  was  born  in  Berlin,  Germany,  in  December,  1839.  He  received  a liberal 
education  in  bis  native  city,  where  be  became  a practical  jeweler  and  watchmaker.  While  yet  very 

young,  he  emigrated  to  this  country  and  for  several 
years  worked  as  journeyman  in  New  York  City.  He 
came  to  Trenton  in  1867,  and  after  working  at  his 
trade,  opened  a notion  and  variety  store  on  Broad 
street,  which  was,  for  two  years,  a profitable  invest- 
ment. He  then  purchased  the  building  No.  133  South 
Broad  street,  which  lie  fitted  up  handsomely  and 
opened  as  a first-class  jewelry  store.  Mr.  Lutze  has 
one  of  the  leading  establishments  in  this  city.  On 
April  10th,  1871,  he  married  Emma  Moll,  of  Trenton, 
and  has  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Joseph  H.  Moore,  the  son  of  Imlah  Moore,  of 
Moore’s  Mills,  was  born  in  Trenton  in  1846.  He 
obtained  bis  education  at  tbe  Model  School  and  the 
Philadelphia  Polytechnic  College,  graduating  from  the 
latter  institution  in  1866,  after  taking  Master’s  degree. 
He  returned  to  Trenton  and  followed  his  profession  as 
mechanical  engineer  for  five  years.  He  then  bought  out 
the  East  Trenton  Porcelain  Company,  and  conducted 
the  pottery  business  about  fourteen  years.  In  the  year 
1886,  he  became  connected  with  the  Merchants  Transportation  Company,  and,  in  1890,  was  made 
Superintendent  of  the  same.  His  practical  knowledge  of  business  and  its  methods,  with  wide  travel 
and  much  research,  fits  him  in  full  measure  for 
the  responsible  office  he  fills.  In  1879,  he 
married  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  the  late  Charles 
Carr,  the  well-known  founder  and  machinist. 

Charles  S.  Burley  was  born  in  Deerfield, 

Cumberland  county,  New  Jersey,  in  1858,  and 
was  educated  at  the  public  schools  in  Philadel- 
phia. For  several  years  he  clerked  in  the  store 
of  his  father,  Joseph  C.  Burley,  in  Camden, 

New  Jersey.  In  1886  he  went  to  Bristol,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  formed  a partnership  with  Mr. 

Samuel  I.  Whitaker,  carrying  on  a grocery 
business  under  the  name  of  the  Philadelphia 
Cash  Stores.  They  operated  two  stores  in 
Bristol,  and  in  1887  opened  three  stores  in 
Trenton,  located  as  follows  : Perry,  corner 
Stockton  street ; Second,  corner  F urman  street, 
and  Hudson,  corner  Mott  street.  Mr.  Burley 
immediately  located  here,  and  Mr.  Whitaker 
stayed  in  Bristol  to  manage  the  stores  there. 

In  1890  the  partnership  was  dissolved  and 
since  then  Mr.  Burley  has  been  the  sole  pro- 
prietor of  the  Trenton  stores.  The  Hudson 
and  Mott  street  store  has  been  sold.  Last 
March  Mr.  Burley  opened  a store  in  Hights- 
town,  New  Jersey,  which  he  is  now  conducting 
in  connection  with  his  Trenton  stores.  Mr.  Burley  buys  and  sells  on  a strictly  cash  basis.  He  is  a 
strong  Republican  in  principle  but  has  never  taken  a very  active  interest  in  politics.  In  January, 
1888,  he  married  Emma  Moore,  of  Camden,  New  Jersey.  They  have  one  son,  Russell. 
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Poulson  & Coleman. — The  funeral  directing  firm  of  Poulson  & Coleman,  consisting  of  George 
H.  Poulson  and  Jedediah  Green  Coleman,  was  formed  in  April,  1888.  For  fourteen  years  Mr. 
Poulson  had  worked  as  undertaker  with  Messrs. 

Disbrow  & Van  Cleve  and  B.  L.  Disbrow.  In 
their  establishment,  which  is  located  upon  the 
first  Hoor  and  basement  of  No.  26  South  Warren 
street,  the  firm  possesses  every  device  necessary 
for  properly  conducting  their  business.  Every 
accessory  for  embalming  and  designs  for  the  dead 
are  in  their  custody.  The  wagons  and  teams 
which  they  use  are  the  finest  in  the  State,  and 
inasmuch  as  they  give  each  call  their  personal 
attention,  particularly  in  emergencies,  the  firm 
has  met  with  a due  share  of  popular  appre- 
ciation. 

John  H.  Martinette  was  horn  in  Trenton, 

New  Jersey,  in  1852,  and  has  always  resided  in 
his  native  city.  After  attending  the  public 
schools,  he  was  early  apprenticed  to  the  carpenter 
trade.  He  worked  as  a journeyman  carpenter  for 
the  firms  of  Sutton  & Johnson  and  Lindsay  & 

Johnston  until  1881.  Then,  in  connection  with 
his  brother,  William  E.,  he  commenced  busi- 
ness under  the  name  of  John  H.  Martinette  & 

Brother.  In  1888  this  partnership  was  dis- 
solved, and  since  then  he  has  conducted  the 
business  alone.  He  has  erected  over  one  thou- 
sand homes  in  this  city.  Among  some  of  his 
most  notable  buildings  are  Lawrence  Farrell’s  double  stores,  on  Perry  street,  opposite  Stockton, 
the  Greek  Catholic  Church  and  the  Hamilton  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Charles  H.  Diets,  D.D.S.,  was  born  in  Ringoes 
Hunterdon  county,  New  Jersey,  May  18th,  1868.  He 
was  early  sent  to  the  public  school  and  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Science  and  Art,  in  his  native  town.  In 
1889  he  graduated  with  credit  from  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Model  School,  of  this  city.  He  then  en- 
tered the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  pursued 
a course  in  the  Dental  Department,  graduating  in  1891. 
He  immediately  opened  an  office  in  Bristol,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  remained  three  years,  establishing  a suc- 
cessful practice.  In  April,  1894,  lie  came  to  Trenton 
and  opened  an  office  at  No.  221  East  State  street.  He 
still  retains  his  office  in  Bristol.  Dr.  Dilts  is  a member 
of  the  Royal  Arcanum  and  has  been  through  all  the 
offices  of  the  local  council  in  Bristol,  where  he  is  now 
Regent.  While  a student  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania he  was  a member  of  the  James  Truman  Dental 
Society.  He  was  also  initiated  into  the  Iota  Chapter  of 
the  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Fraternity.  This  fraternity  numbers 
among  its  members  some  of  the  most  celebrated  pro- 
fessional men  of  this  country.  Dr.  Dilts  has  always  been  much  interested  in  public  speaking,  and 
was  one  of  U>e  most  active  members  of  the  Thencanic  Debating  Society  during  his  Model  School 
days.  He  1 vonor  of  serving  that  society  in  all  of  its  offices  and  as  chairman  of  all  of  its 

most  impoi  s. 
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Frank  J.  Birt  was  born  in  Trenton  in  1864.  His  early  education  was  received  in  St.  John’s 
Parochial  School,  of  this  city,  and  in  Rider’s  Business  College.  Later  he  attended  Seton  Hall 

College,  South  Orange,  New  Jersey,  and  the  Philadel- 
phia College  of  Pharmacy,  being  graduated  from  the 
latter  institution  in  1886.  For  a year  he  was  clerk  in 
a drug  store  in  New  York  City,  and  in  1887  became 
proprietor  of  the  store  at  the  corner  of  Centre  and 
Bridge  streets,  where  he  is  still  located.  Mr.  Birt  con- 
ducts the  oldest-established  drug  store  in  South 
Trenton,  and  does  a general  drug  and  prescription 
business. 

Walter  Firth  was  born  in  Halifax,  England, 
in  the  year  1861.  His  father,  Samuel  Firth,  came  to 
America  in  1865  and  immediately  located  in  Trenton. 
The  following  year  he  started  a grocery  store,  which 
lie  conducted  until  1885,  when  Walter  succeeded  to  the 
business.  In  1888  lie  built  a three-story  brick  store 
and  dwelling,  corner  of  North  Clinton  and  Houghton 
avenues,  where  he  conducts  a general  store.  Mr.  Firth 
is  a prominent  member  of  Onalaska  Tribe,  Improved 
Order  Red  Men,  which  was  organized  in  his  new  build- 
ing. He  is  an  exempt  member  and  has  been  Vice 
President  of  Liberty  Steam  Fire  Engine  Company. 
He  is  Treasurer  of  the  John  C.  Smith  Bowling  Club,  being  one  of  its  organizers.  He  was  married 
on  April  8th,  1885,  to  Annie  Sutcliff,  of  Philadelphia.  They  have  four  children,  two  boys 
and  two  girls.  On  April  9th,  1895,  Mr.  Firth  was  elected  to  a seat  in  the  Common  Council  by  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  votes  over  two 
candidates,  in  a strongly-Democratic  ward.  As  he  is 
a staunch  Republican  this  demonstrates  his  popularity, 
which  is  not  limited  to  his  ward  alone.  His  father 
was,  for  a time,  Chairman  of  the  Millham  Township 
Committee,  and  was  one  of  the  first  organizers  of  a 
school  district  in  that  locality. 

Augustine  A.  Gribbin,  D.D.S.,  was  born  in 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  in  the  year  1867.  His 
education  in  the  English  branches  was  imparted 
to  him  at  the  parochial  school  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
Church,  and  was  followed  by  a course  at  Rider’s  Busi- 
ness College,  and  later  by  a further  course  at  St.  Vin- 
cent’s College,  Westmoreland,  Pennsylvania.  Making 
dental  surgery  his  special  study,  he  entered  the  Pennsyl- 
vania College  of  Dental  Surgery,  and  after  graduating 
from  that  institution,  he  took  a special  line  of  training 
at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Pierce  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons.  He 
worked  under  instructions  with  Drs.  Kniffin,  Smith 
and  Hellyer,  and  had  considerable  experience  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  receiving  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Morton,  the  chief  surgeon  of  that 
institution.  His  office  is  located  at  109  South  Warren  street,  where  he  is  building  up  a lucrative 
practice.  His  knowledge  of  the  profession  should  certainly  enable  him  to  become  one  of  the  fore- 
most dentists  of  the  city. 
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Samuel  F.  IIodson  was  born  in  Burlington  county  in  1868.  He  came  to  Trenton  in  1884  to 
learn  the  undertaking  business.  For  two  years  he  was  with  Charles  B.  Cogill,  and  after  that  time 
with  Benjamin  L.  Disbrow  until  the  latter’s  death. 

Mr.  Hodson  is  a practical  and  thorough  embalmer, 
having  graduated  from  the  Utopia  School  of  Embalm- 
ing, in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  the  Egyptian  School 
of  Embalming,  in  New  York  City.  His  undertaking 
establishment,  No.  31  West  State  street,  was  opened 
June  11th,  1894.  He  is  a prominent  member  of 
Masonic  and  I.  0.  0.  F.  lodges  of  this  city.  In  1889 
he  married  Lydia,  daughter  of  George  Lawton,  of 
Trenton. 

Wesley  C.  Owens  was  born  in  New  Brunswick, 

New  Jersey,  in  December,  1847.  After  completing  a 
course  of  study  he  secured  employment  with  Lord  & 

Taylor,  in  New  York  City,  remaining  with  them  thir- 
teen years.  Shortly  afterward  he  came  to  Trenton,  his 
first  engagement  being  with  the  clothing  firm  of  Wil- 
liam J.  Owens  & Company.  For  nearly  fifteen  years 
Mr.  Owens  carried  on  the  sale  of  notions  and  furnish- 
ings at  No.  175  South  Broad  street.  About  nine  years 
ago  he  relinquished  his  store,  since  which  time  he  has 
been  retired  from  active  business.  For  fifteen  years  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  the  Washington 
Market  Association  have  occupied  much  of  his  time.  He  is  also  a Director  of  the  Greenwood 

Cemetery  Association  and  is  active  in  the  improvement 
of  that  model  burying-ground.  In  1869  he  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  Adam  Exton,  and  has 
two  children,  Mary  E.  and  Dr.  Hudson  Owens.  Mr. 
Owens’  maternal  ancestors  were  the  Van  Lieus  and 
Buckalews,  among  the  first  settlers  of  Middlesex  county, 
New  Jersey.  His  paternal  ancestors  were  early  settlers 
in  Pennsylvania,  making  their  home  near  what  is  now 
known  as  Lewistown.  Mr.  Owens’  father  was  one  of 
the  first  members  of  the  original  Greene  Street  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church.  Both  of  his  great-grandfathers 
were  in  the  Revolution. 

Howard  N.  Richards,  son  of  John  .J.  Richards,  a 
prominent  grocer  of  this  city,  was  born  near  Durham, 
Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  September  10th,  1865. 
When  only  nine  years  of  age  he  moved  to  Trenton 
and  ivas  educated  at  the  public  schools  of  this  city 
and  at  the  New  Jersey  State  Model  School,  graduat- 
ing from  the  latter  institution  in  1884.  At  this 
time  he  entered  the  drug  store  of  Irving  W.  Kelly, 

on  the  corner  of  Perry  and  Montgomery  streets.  While  clerking  for  Mr.  Kelly  he  studied 

pharmacy,  and  attended  lectures  at  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1888.  On  October  6th,  1890,  Mr.  Richards  became  proprietor  of  the  drug  store  and 
has  since  conducted  the  business  with  marked  success.  He  gives  the  store  his  undivided  atten- 
tion, and  being  of  genial  disposition  is  universally  liked  and  highly  respected  by  all  with  whom 

he  comes  in  contact.  On  December  19th,  1888,  he  was  married  to  Lillian  lb,  daughter  of  Samuel 

J.  Kelly,  and  sister  of  his  former  employer. 
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Harry  D.  Giiion,  D.D.S.,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  in  October,  1845.  When  a 
young  man  he  came  to  Trenton,  and  for  five  years  studied  dentistry  with  Dr.  Charles  Dippolt,  with 

whom  he  was  associated  as  assistant  and  partner  for 
twenty-two  years.  Since  this  time  he  has  occupied  his 
present  offices,  located  on  the  second  floor  of  his  hand- 
some residence,  185  South  Broad  street.  In  1870  Dr. 
Gilion  married  Mary  B.  Page,  of  Trenton.  They  have 
four  daughters  and  one  son,  Harry  D.,  Jr.,  a member 
of  the  Class  of  ’95  in  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College. 
Dr.  Gilion  started  life  a poor  hoy,  with  very  little  or 
no  outside  help,  hut  has  succeeded  in  establishing  him- 
self as  one  of  the  most  successful  dentists  in  Trenton. 

Clarence  Emile  Quintin  was  horn  in  Hamilton 
township  February  24th,  1865.  He  obtained  an  excel- 
lent education  in  the  Trenton  Institute,  Belmont  Gram- 
mar School,  and  later  took  a course  in  the  Trenton 
Business  College,  graduating  from  the  latter  school  in 
1883.  In  1886,  lie  entered  into  partnership  with  his 
brother,  D.  Scott  Quintin,  Jr.,  the  celebrated  trainer  of 
horses.  This  firm  established  the  present  Trenton 
Riding  Academy,  which  has  proved  a big  success.  Since 
April  1st,  1894,  the  academy  has  been  under  the  sole 
control  of  Mr.  Clarence  Quintin,  who,  like  the  rest  of  the  Quintin  family,  is  a thorough  horseman. 
His  success  in  training  high-class  horses  is  marvelous,  and  he  is  equally  successful  in  teaching  that 
rare  accomplishment — good  riding.  In  connection  with  the  academy  is  a livery  and  boarding  stable. 
The  building  is  large  and  thoroughly  adapted  to  the 
business,  extending  from  Academy  street  to  Commerce 
street.  Among  the  horses  that  have  been  trained  by 
Mr.  Quintin  were  the  celebrated  beauties  “Boston,” 

“Sweetheart,”  “Patsy”  and  “New  York.”  The 
academy  is  admirably  conducted  and  is  liberally  patro- 
nized by  Trenton’s  best  citizens.  On  November  5th, 

1892,  Mr.  Quintin  took  to  the  altar  of  Hymen  Eliza- 
beth W.  Rulon,  one  of  Trenton’s  most  estimable  young 
ladies. 

Louis  Diehl,  Sr.,  was  born  in  France  in  1828. 

He  received  bis  education  and  also  learned  the  trade 
of  butcher  in  his  native  country.  When  about  twenty- 
six  years  of  age  he  came  to  America,  and  settled  at 
once  on  a farm  near  this  city.  For  some  time  he  did 
farm  work,  and  then  secured  a position  in  the  rubber 
mills,  where  he  worked  several  years.  In  1883,  he 
opened  a cafe  at  89  Klagg  avenue,  which  he  success- 
fully conducted  until  the  time  of  his  death,  March 
20th,  1895.  Mr.  Diehl  was  more  or  less  prominently 
connected  with  the  political  life  of  the  city  and  county.  For  about  four  years  he  was  Con- 
stable, and  from  1886  to  1890  he  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders.  In  1857, 
Mr.  Diehl  married  Jane  Doherty,  who  died  in  1873,  leaving  five  children,  Stephen  L.,  Mary, 
Louis,  Jr.,  Jennie  and  Sarah.  Mr.  Diehl  was  quite  an  athlete  in  his  day,  and  was  at  onetime 
a famous  sprinter. 


Louis  Diehl,  Sk. 
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jjff  N 1873,  ere  yet  New  Jersey  had,  by  the  enactment  of  general  railroad  legislation,  put 
an  end  to  the  hoary  slander  that  her  proper  nomenclature  was  the  “State  of  Camden 
and  Amboy,”  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  the  enormously  important  con- 
sequences of  which  were  then  undreamt  of — would,  had  they  then  been  prophesied, 
have  called  down  upon  the  head  of  the  prophet  the  jeers  and  mockeries  of  the  multi- 
tude. This  act  was  a modest,  unassuming  special  act.  It  easily  went  through  the 
various  stages  of  the  law-making  mill,  the  Trenton  statesmen  of  the  period  failing  to 
see  anything  in  it  worthy  of  their  distinguished  consideration,  pro  et  con.  It  simply 
authorized  certain  persons  to  form  and  operate  a “Friendly  Society”  in  the  city  of 
Newark,  the  objects  of  which  were  to  provide  burial  fund  insurance,  sick  benefits 
and  old  age  annuities  for  the  industrial  masses,  the  premiums  to  be  paid  weekly.  The  Society  was 
duly  formed,  but  all  the  business  it  did  was  purely  experimental.  Under  the  guidance  of  its 
controlling  mind,  Mr.  John  F.  Dryden,  it  was  feeling  its  way,  testing  its  plans  for  greater,  larger, 
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celebrated  Elizur 
missioner  of  Insur- 
tracted  Mr.  Dryden’ s 
about  the  time  of  the 
Possessed  of  a mind  that  was  speculative  and  analytical,  a 
disposition  that  was  studious  and  practical,  and  a temperament  that  was  buoyant,  hopeful  and 
energetic,  the  young  New  Englander  entered  into  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive  study  of  this  special 
subject.  Everything  that  he  could  procure  anywhere,  either  in  this  country  or  England,  he  read 
with  avidity.  After  years  of  the  most  careful  examination,  he  became  thoroughly  convinced  that  a 
plan  of  insurance  could  be  devised  that  would  embrace  the  industrial  masses,  meeting  alike  their 
wants  and  their  financial  abilities.  And  so  from  his  brain  sprang  the  germ  whence  has  grown 
American  industrial  insurance,  the  mighty  system  which  engages  the  attention  of  twelve  com- 
panies, employs  over  30,000  persons,  has  about  8,000,000  policies  in  force,  covers  over  8900,000,000 
of  risks,  and  has  paid  out  in  claims  over  8100,000,000. 

But,  of  course,  the  germinal  part  of  this  marvellous  outgrowth  was  not  carried  to  victory  with- 
out drawbracks,  discouragements  and  the  invocation  of  all  the  qualities  that  make  for  success — 
ability  of  a high  order,  toil  that  defied  fatigue,  faith  that  was  sublime,  patience  and  perseverance 
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that  were  exemplary  and  enthusiasm  and  energy  that  were  irresistible.  With  his  well-matured 
but  as  yet  untried  scheme  of  mighty  consequences  to  the  whole  American  people  in  his  head,  Mr. 
Dryden  came  to  Newark,  and  there,  among  its  business  men,  manufacturers  and  professional  men, 
found  the  encouragement  that  elsewhere  he  sought  in  vain,  and  with  the  primary  results  stated  in 
the  opening  sentence  of  this  article. 

The  Prudential  began  business  on  the  date  stated.  Its  start  was  modesty  itself.  Its  office 
was  in  the  basement  of  a bank  building  on  Newark’s  main  thoroughfare.  Newark  was  then,  as 
now,  a great  manufacturing  centre.  It  boasted  of  being  at  once  the  Birmingham  and  the  Sheffield 
of  America.  It  abounded  in  factories  and  workshops.  The  tens  of  thousands  of  operatives  em- 
ployed in  these  places  took  kindly  to  the  new  gospel  of  self-help.  They  saw  that  the  weekly-pay- 
ment system  of  insurance  would  abolish  what  had  long  been  not  only  a great  annoyance,  but  a 
bitter  humiliation — the  passing  around  of  the  hat  for  subscriptions  to  meet  funeral  charges  every 
time  a death  occurred  in  an  improvident  wage-earner’s  family.  They  saw  that  the  new  system 
would  do  more — would,  at  a trilling  and  easily-borne  expense,  the  small  premiums  being  collected 
weekly  by  the  company’s  agents  at  the  homes  of  the  insured,  provide  something  to  help  the  widow, 
orphans  or  other  bereaved  ones  to  pass  through  the  immediate  period  of  their  bereavement  without 
having  to  suffer  distress,  want  or  privation,  or  be  plunged  in  debt.  And  there  were  other  consider- 
ations, such  as  the  feeling  of  independence,  the  incentive  to  thrift  and  prudence  in  personal  or 
family  expenditures  and  the  like,  which  combined  to  make  not  alone  the  American  wage-working 
class,  but  the  entire  community  see  in  the  new  system  of  insurance  a heaven-sent  ameliorator.  One 
cardinal  feature  of  the  plan  was  payment  of  claims  immediately  after  death.  Another  was  no 
falling  back  on  mere  quibbles  or  legal  technicalities  if  claims  otherwise  were  just. 

So  from  the  very  first  the  Prudential  was  a success.  It  is  doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  if  there  is 
in  the  whole  range  of  business  or  commercial  life  in  the  world’s  history  so  great  a success  as  this 
company  has  secured,  when  time  of  existence,  small  amount  of  original  capital  invested  and  like 
things  are  considered.  It  has  grown  with  a growth  that  never  ceases  to  excite  wonder. 

During  the  first  four  years  of  its  existence  the  Prudential  confined  its  operations  to  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  In  1S79  it  resolved  to  extend  its  lines.  Complying  with  the  law  requiring  all  such 
companies  to  place  $100,000  as  a guarantee  deposit  in  the  hands  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Insurance 
Department  before  business  could  be  done  in  other  States,  it  established  agencies  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  Before  long  its  representatives  were  to  be  found  in  every  important  industrial  centre 
in  the  Middle  States.  Step  by  step,  it  advanced  North,  East,  South  and  West,  until  now  the 
missioners  of  its  gospel  of  self-help  are  to  be  found  successfully  presenting  it  to  the  people  every- 
where, from  Boston,  to  Denver,  Colorado. 

A few  facts  and  figures  will  throw  another  light  on  this  truly  wonderful  business  evolution  of 
the  last  quarter  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  In  1875-6  it  issued  less  than  8,000  policies,  received 
$14,494  in  premiums,  and  had  in  force  at  the  end  of  1876  less  than  half  a million  of  insurance.  In 
1878  the  figures  were  : Policies  issued,  20,064  ; premiums  received,  $59,817  ; insurance  in  force, 
$2,027,888.  In  1882  these  figures  were  multiplied  half  a dozen  times.  When  the  company 
attained  its  tenth  year  it  had  422,671  policies  on  its  books,  received  about  $1,500,000  in  premiums, 
and  had  over  $40,000,000  of  insurance  in  force. 

The  story  of  the  next  ten  years  is  a story  of  unvarying  and  ever-increasing  success,  the  result 
of  ceaseless  activity,  inexhaustible  energy,  and  a system  of  management  and  supervision  in  the 
Home  Office  and  in  the  Field  that  works  with  the  regularity  of  the  clock  and  is  well-nigh  perfect; 
The  twenty-second  annual  statement  of  the  company,  issued  on  January  1st,  1898,  showed  that  there 
had  been  written  by  the  Prudential,  during  1897,  nearly  $145,000,000  of  new  business  ; that  there 
were  over  2,700,000  policies  in  force  ; that  there  had  been  an  increase  of  assets  of  $4,442,741.77,  an 
increase  of  premium  receipts  of  more  than  $1,200,000  ; that  over  $4,700,000  had  been  paid  out  in 
claims  during  1897,  and  that  altogether  the  company  had  paid  policy-holders  during  the  twenty- 
two  years  since  the  establishment  of  the  company  over  $31,000,000.  It  was  shown  further  that 
the  company  had  investments  and  resources  amounting  to  nearly  $24,000,000,  over  $23,000,000  of 
which  were  represented  by  cash,  bonds  and  mortgages,  real  estate  and  railroad  bonds.  For  every 
$1,000  of  its  liability  the  Prudential  has  safely  invested  for  the  protection  of  its  policy-holders 
$1,280.  The  company  employs  about  9,000  persons,  nine-tenths  of  whom  form  the  Field  Staff  or 
Agency  force.  Three  times  it  has  been  obliged  to  remove  its  “Home  Office”  in  Newark.  From 
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the  humble  basement  birth-place  it  went,  in  two  years,  to  quarters  four  times  greater  in  size.  Next, 
a few  years  later,  it  removed  to  a large,  four-story  brick  building  which  was  described  in  the  local 
prints  of  the  day  as  a “ palace.”  To  fit  this  building  up  cost  $20,000.  Long  before  the  company’s 
eight  years’  occupancy  of  this  place  was  completed,  it  became  so  cramped  for  room  that  it  was 
obliged  to  find  quarters  outside  for  some  of  its  office  staff.  In  1892  it  took  possession  of  its  own 
massive  ten-story  Home  Office,  unquestionably  the  finest,  most  commodious  and  most  completely 
equipped  building  in  New  Jersey  used  solely  for  business  purposes.  A model  of  architectural 
beauty,  its  order  being  Romanesque  or  round  arch,  it  towers  above  every  building  in  the  Home  city, 
marking  the  beginning  of  the  new  and  greater  Newark  and  forming  a classic  of  the  builders’  art  that 
is  an  object  of  never-ending  admiration  to  every  one  having  an  eye  for  the  beautiful. 


THE  ORDINARY  BRANCH. 

When  the  Prudential  became  a thoroughly  established  and  universally  recognized  success, 
large  numbers  of  people  in  affluent  or  comfortable  circumstances,  when  asked  by  the  company’s 
canvassers  to  become  insured  with  it,  expressed  willingness  and  eagerness  to  do  so  if  che  company 
would  only  insure  them  in  the  Old  Line  or  Ordinary  way — premiums  payable  quarterly,  half-yearly 
or  yearly.  The  matter  was  taken  into  consideration  by  the  company  and  after  due  deliberation  it 
was  decided  to  establish  an  Ordinary  Branch.  A company  was  accordingly  organized  within  the 
company,  and  on  January  1st,  1886,  it  began  business.  It  was  not  until  the  management  became 
thoroughly  convinced  that  writing  Ordinary  Insurance  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  or  retard  the 
writing  of  Industrial  Insurance — not  until  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  practical  workings  that 
the  former  would  be  a help,  not  a hindrance,  to  the  whole  Prudential  system — that  it  was  resolved 
to  push  the  new  Branch  in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same  vigor  that  had  been  employed  in  push- 
ing the  Industrial  Branch.  When  the  company  moved,  however,  it  moved  with  characteristic 
energy  and  scored  another  signal  triumph.  The  story  of  triumph  is  thus  summed  up  in  the  figures 
of  twelve  years’  ordinary  operations,  as  follows  : 


No.  of  Policies 

Total 

Insurance  in  Force 

Year. 

Issued. 

Income. 

End  of  Each  Year. 

1886 

552 

$14,448  33 

$585,500 

1887 

574 

33,525  42 

945,000 

1888 

458 

43,639  39 

1,242,929 

1889 

1,280 

70,072  89 

2,328,862 

1890 

2^  484 

126,337  71 

4,079,156 

1891 

3,827 

200,604  50 

6,801,435 

1892 

4,503 

320,774  89 

9,531,076 

1893 

5,280 

422,815  44 

12,441,733 

1894 

12,245 

622,296  94 

20,504,727 

1895 

23,504 

1,031,789  09 

34,716,055 

1896 

17,695 

1,398,188  33 

41,422,845 

1897 

29,004 

1,903,203  80 

59,346,638 

During  one  week  of  October,  1895 — the  week  of  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
Prudential — $6,870,000  of  new  Ordinary  business  was  written  by  the  Branch,  the  entire  staff  of  the 
company  uniting  in  a special  effort  in  response  to  a call  to  mark  the  anniversary  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  honor  the  man  above  all  others  who  had  guided  the  company  to  its  matchless  success — 
President  John  F.  Dryden.  The  Ordinary  Branch  alone  has  paid  out  to  policy-holders  over 
$1,450,000.  When,  ten  years  ago,  it  began  business  it  stood  thirtieth  among  the  thirty-two  com- 
panies operating  Ordinary  Insurance  only  in  America.  It  now  stands  one  of  the  first  ten. 

With  Ordinary  Insurance,  as  with  Industrial,  it  has  always  been  a cardinal  principle  of  the 
Prudential  to  divest  its  policies  of  vexatious  restrictions  and  technicalities.  No  contracts  quite  so 
liberal  in  their  terms  as  those  it  offers  can  be  obtained  elsewhere.  It  constantly  keeps  in  view  its 
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purpose  to  make  every  policy  that  it  issues  the  least  restrictive,  the  cheapest  and  the  most  secure. 
Every  concession  to  a policy-holder  which  experience  teaches  may  be  safely  granted  is  voluntarily 
made. 

It  seems  fitting  in  a New  Jersey  publication  like  this  that  something  should  be  set  forth  as  to 
what  this  great  New  Jersey  institution,  whose  strong,  helpful  arms  embrace  the  Nation,  has  done 
and  is  doing  in  the  State  of  its  birth  for  the  benefit  of  that  State  and  its  citizens  : 

1.  During  the  twenty-two  completed  3^ears  of  its  existence  the  Prudential  has  issued  1,892,302 
policies  in  New  Jersey,  covering  insurance  risks  amounting  to  $230,858,951. 

2.  The  Prudential  has  paid  out  in  claims  to  New  Jersey  policy-holders  a total  of  $7,316,719. 

3.  The  Prudential  has  paid  taxes  in  New  Jersey  amounting  to  $638,589. 

4.  The  Prudential  has  investments  in  New  Jersey  securities— bonds  and  mortgages,  railroad 
and  municipal  bonds  and  real  estate — a total  of  over  $7,000,000. 

5.  The  Prudential  is  now  affording  steady,  honorable  and  remunerative  employment  to  an 
aggregate  of  about  2,000  persons,  nearly  two- thirds  of  whom  are  Agents,  Assistant  Superintendents 
and  Superintendents  distributed  all  over  New  Jersey,  the  remainder  being  physicians  and  Home 
Office  workers. 

6.  The  Prudential  has  paid  out  in  salaries,  commissions  and  fees  to  the  New  Jersey  contin- 
gent of  its  Home  Office  and  Field  Staff  over  $9,000,000.  Add  to  this  the  amount  of  claims  to 
policy-holders  and  taxes,  and  it  makes  a grand  total  of  $16,955,308  paid  out  by  the  company  into 
the  pockets  of  the  people  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Thus,  out  of  the  modest  little  concern, 
planted  obscurely  and  without  the  slightest  ceremony  in  Newark  twenty-two  years  ago,  has  grown 
the  majestic  institution  whose  sheltering  arms  embrace  the  United  States  and  whose  practical  and 
substantial  beneficence  to  the  people  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  may  be  imagined  but  cannot  be 
measured  by  even  the  splendid  and  imposing  summary  exhibit  here  made  of  its  work  and  workings 
in  the  State  of  its  birth  and  the  headquarters  of  its  colossal  operations. 
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A BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE 
OF  NEW  JERSEY. 


By  Harry  A.  Donnelly. 


'fCE  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
sessions  of  the  Legislature  have  been  held  in  New  Jersey,  and  before  that  time  ses- 
sions had  been  held  regularly  for  more  than  a hundred  years.  The  first  legislative 
body  was  convened  December  14th,  1667,  at  Shrewsbury,  under  an  agreement  entered 
into  the  same  year  with  Governor  Nicholls,  who  acted  under  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
representatives  consisted  of  a half  dozen  men  chosen  by  ballot  cast  by  the  people  of 
the  towns  of  Shrewsbury,  Middletown  and  Portland  Poynt.  The  body  was  not 
known  as  a Legislature,  but  as  a General  Assembly,  and  its  jurisdiction  was  limited. 
In  June  of  the  next  year  another  meeting  was  held  by  the  same  body,  and  in  May 
a Legislature  claiming  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  colony  was  convened  in  Elizabeth- 
town. In  October,  1668,  the  people  of  Middletown  held  a public  meeting  and  protested  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  two  of  the  Deputies,  or  Legislaturemen,  had  been  chosen.  This  led  to  a special 
session,  which  marked  the  first  actual  and  valid  legislation  in  the  State.  It  was  at  that  session  that 
the  first  partisan  battle  within  legislative  halls  was  fought  in  New  Jersey. 

The  session  held  in  May,  1668,  lasted  but  four  days,  and  the  same  number  of  laws  were  passed. 
The  first  enactment  provided  for  loyalty  to  the  British  government ; the  second  made  it  imperative 
for  all  men  to  carry  arms  and  plenty  of  ammunition  ; the  third  related  to  crimes,  and  imposed 
penalties  of  death,  confinement  in  stocks  and  the  branding  of  foreheads  and  hands  for  offences 
many  of  which  are  now  regarded  little  more  serious  than  misdemeanors  ; the  third  was  a law 
making  the  first  Tuesday  in  January  of  each  year  the  opening  day  of  the  Legislature,  and  a fine  of 
forty  shillings  was  the  penalty  lawmakers  who  remained  away  were  to  pay.  In  this  statute  the  first 
law  relating  to  marriage  was  incorporated,  and  corporal  punishment  was  made  the  penalty  for 
habitual  drunkenness  when  the  unlucky  tippler  was  without  means  to  pay  a fine.  The  final  act  of 
the  first  Legislature  of  1668  withheld  the  death  penalty  from  persons  charged  with  crimes  unless 
two  or  more  witnesses  testified  that  the  defendant  was  guilty.  Year  after  year  the  lawmakers  met, 
wrangling  over  land  rights  and  fighting  political  battles  as  fiercely  as  any  have  been  fought  in 
modern  times. 

In  the  meanwhile  yearnings  for  liberty  grew  into  demands  by  the  people  that  the  yoke  of 
English  oppression  should  be  cast  off.  In  1771,  when  Governor  Franklin  called  the  Legislature’s 
attention  to  the  fact  that  England  asked  for  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  her  troops  in  the  New 
Jersey  Barracks,  the  Legislature  refused  to  pass  such  a law,  and  the  discussion  was  not  ended  until 
the  next  year,  when  the  troops  were  withdrawn.  This  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  British 
oppression,  which,  after  a few  years  of  hard  struggling,  New  Jersey,  in  common  with  other  States, 
determined  should  be  continued  no  longer. 

August  27th,  1776,  the  first  Assembly  under  the  State  Constitution  was  held  in  Princeton,  and 
its  first  act  was  the  proclamation  that  New  Jersey  no  longer  was  a colony,  but  an  independent 
government.  This  Legislature  re-elected  William  Livingston,  a Federalist,  as  Governor  of  the  State  ; 
John  Stephens  as  Vice  President  of  the  Council,  and  John  Hart  as  Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
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During  the  progress  of  the  war  with  England  the  attention  of  the  legislators  was  directed  prin- 
cipally to  the  operations  of  New  Jersey  troops  ; but,  notwithstanding  the  uncertainty  and  turmoil, 
many  sound  laws  governing  the  civic  affairs  of  the  State  and  of  its  towns  were  placed  on  the 
statute-books. 

In  -July,  1776,  the  State  Constitution  was  adopted.  The  second  meeting  of  the  Legislature 
under  the  new  Constitution  was  held  November  13th,  1776,  in  Burlington,  and  it  remained  in 
session  until  December  2d.  Then  disaster  seemed  to  be  at  hand.  The  British  had  forced  Wash- 
ington and  his  forces  to  retreat,  and  what  would  happen  next  no  one  knew.  It  was  no  longer 
feasible  to  convene  the  Legislature  at  a stated  point,  and  the  next  sessions,  which  quickly  followed 
each  other,  were  held  in  Trenton,  Haddonfield,  Burlington  and  Princeton.  The  lawmakers  formed 
a roving  body,  not  knowing  where  the  next  roll-call  would  be  held  until  a summons  was  received 
from  the  Speaker. 

In  December,  1787,  New  Jersey,  by  a unanimous  vote  of  her  lawmakers,  ratified  the  Federal 
Constitution.  There  was  no  organized  opposition  to  it,  and  since  then  the  State  has  approved  of 
twelve  of  its  fifteen  amendments. 

Early  in  1783,  when  peace  was  declared  and  the  people  of  New  Jersey  had  celebrated  victory 
with  imposing  ceremonies  in  Trenton,  the  Legislature  at  once  took  up  the  work  of  recuperation. 
The  trials  of  war  were  ended,  and  during  the  next  few  years  legislation  was  directed  principally 
toward  aiding  residents  of  the  State  who  had  been  impoverished  by  the  war  to  find  a way  to  regain 
lost  fortunes.  The  efforts  of  the  lawmakers  were  appreciated  by  the  people.  Rapid  strides  were 
made,  and  capable  men  were  chosen  as  Governors  and  members  of  the  Legislature. 

In  1802  the  Legislature  failed  to  elect  a Governor,  on  account  of  a tie  vote,  and  John  Lambert, 
a Democrat,  who  was  President  of  the  Council,  as  the  Senate  was  then  known,  acted  as  Governor, 
in  pursuance  of  a provision  of  the  Constitution  of  1776,  until  1803,  when  Joseph  Bloomfield,  also  a 
Democrat,  was  elected.  He  served  until  1812.  In  1829  Garret  D.  Wall,  Democrat,  was  elected 
Governor,  but  he  declined  to  accept  the  honor,  and  it  went  to  Peter  D.  Vroom,  also  a Democrat. 

November  25th,  1790,  Trenton,  by  legislative  enactment,  was  named  as  the  capital  of  the  State, 
but  not  until  after  a sharp  conflict,  for  both  New  Brunswick  and  Woodbury  wanted  the  honor. 
The  original  State  House  and  grounds  cost  $20,000,  which  was  five  shillings  more  than  the  appro- 
priation. In  1799  the  building  was  remodeled,  and  two  years  later  $200  was  appropriated  “for 
painting  the  interior  and  exterior.” 

The  State  House,  at  the  opening  of  the  century,  was  the  scene  of  many  disgraceful  rows,  for  it 
was  used  not  only  for  legislation,  but  for  social  functions.  In  1783,  during  a military  ball,  a riot 
happened  there,  and  a few  weeks  later  the  building  was  put  in  the  hands  of  a custodian,  who  was 
instructed  to  see  that  it  was  “ not  occupied  for  any  other  purposes  than  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  constituted  authorities  for  which  it  was  erected.” 

In  1806  a bell  was  hung  in  the  cupola,  and  for  more  than  half  a century  it  was  rung  when  the 
hour  for  the  opening  of  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  arrived.  Trenton  at  that  time  was  little  more 
than  a village,  and  not  until  1813  were  pavements  laid  even  in  front  of  the  State  House.  The 
rotunda,  which  yet  remains,  was  built  in  1848,  and  in  1871  a large  part  of  the  building  which  a few 
years  later  was  destroyed  by  fire  was  built.  The  present  structure  was  completed  in  1889. 

As  late  as  1845  the  manner  of  legislation  had  changed  but  little  since  the  first  session  was  held. 
When  sessions  were  held  at  night  wax  candles  furnished  the  light,  and  there  were  no  officials  in  the 
House  except  a coujde  of  clerks,  a Sergeant-at-Arms  and  one  page.  The  last  two  also  attended  to 
the  wants  of  the  Senators,  swept  the  floors  and  carried  the  key  to  the  front  door.  The  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  received  for  his  labor  $2  a day  and  the  candle-ends.  It  was  a time-honored  rule  of  the 
Assembly  that  no  candle  should  be  twice  lit,  and  even  if  they  had  burned  but  a minute  the  ends 
became  the  property  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms.  The  pay  of  the  page  was  75  cents  a day. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1844  brought  about  a great  change  in  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing the  business  of  the  Legislature.  There  are  but  three  survivors  of  that  convention,  Dr.  Robert 
Laird,  of  Manasquan,  Monmouth  county,  who  was  a delegate ; William  Paterson,  of  Middlesex 
county,  the  Secretary,  and  Captain  John  B.  Faussett,  of  Trenton,  the  convention’s  solitary  page. 

August  13th,  1844,  the  people,  by  a vote  of  20,276  to  3,526,  ratified  the  work  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  under  the  new  Constitution  the  State  has  thrived.  It  provided  for  the  election  of  the 
Governor  by  the  people  and  relieved  him  from  the  duties  of  Chancellor  ; the  Court  of  Errors  and 
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Appeals  was  created  ; the  power  of  nominating  judges  and  other  officials  was  conferred  on  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  the  other  provisions  were  so  intelligently  formulated  that  New  Jersey’s  Constitution  is 
now  looked  upon  as  the  best  organic  law  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  Each  of  its  divisions  or 
articles  was  subjected  to  severe  criticism  before  it  was  incorporated,  and  the  men  who  did  the  work 
were  the  best  who  could  be  selected  for  it.  The  delegates  were  equally  divided  as  to  politics,  and 
during  the  deliberations  no  arguments  on  political  lines  arose. 

In  1873  a Constitutional  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  the  amendments  it 
drafted  were  partially  ratified  by  the  people  September  17th,  1875.  The  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution submitted  by  the  Commission  appointed  in  1894,  were  voted  on  at  a special  election 
September  28th,  1897.  The  amendment  prohibiting  gambling  was  adopted  by  a vote  of  70,443  to 
69,642  ; the  second  amendment,  preventing  the  Governor  from  making  acl  interim  appointments, 
received  73,722  votes,  and  there  were  66,296  votes  against  it ; the  amendment  giving  women  the  right 
to  vote  for  school  officers  was  defeated  by  a vote  of  65,021  to  75,170.  October  26th,  1897,  Governor 
Griggs  proclaimed  the  two  amendments  a part  of  the  Constitution,  and  immediately  afterward  the 
courts  were  appealed  to  in  an  effort  to  establish  that  the  counting  of  the  ballots  had  been  illegal  and 
that  the  law  enabling  the  election  was  unconstitutional. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendments  of  1844,  the  Republicans,  when  Stratton, 
a Whig,  and  Acting-Governor  Voorhees  are  included,  have  been  represented  by  six  Governors,  the 
others  being  Newell,  Olden,  Ward  and  Griggs.  There  have  in  that  time  been  eleven  Democratic 
Governors,  and  three  of  them,  Haines,  Parker  and  Abbett,  served  two  terms.  The  other  Democrats 
were  Fort,  Price,  Randolph,  Bedle,  McClellan,  Ludlow,  Green  and  Werts.  The  line  of  Democratic 
Governors  was  unbroken  from  1869  to  1896.  John  W.  Griggs,  of  Paterson,  who  resigned  the  gov- 
ernorship to  become  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  in  January,  1898,  received  in  1895  a 
majority  of  26,900,  the  largest  ever  received  by  a candidate  for  Governor  in  New  Jersey. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  a century  the  Democrats  have  had  a majority  in  the  Senate  but  six  years, 
but  they  have  controlled  the  House  of  Assembly  eleven  years.  During  the  same  time  the  Repub- 
licans have  controlled  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  during  thirteen  sessions.  Their  largest 
majority  on  joint  ballot  was  in  1897,  when  there  were  but  three  Democratic  Senators  and  four 
Democratic  Assemblymen. 

The  first  Governor  elected  under  the  Constitution  of  1844  was  Charles  C.  Stratton,  of  Cumber- 
land county.  The  people  had  never  before  voted  for  Governors,  and  the  campaign  was  long,  hard- 
fought  and  exciting.  Stratton  was  a Whig.  His  Democratic  opponent  was  John  R.  Thomson,  of 
Mercer,  who  afterwards  represented  the  State  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Thomson  really  was  the 
father  of  the  new  Constitution.  Years  before  its  adoption  he  advocated  it  and  through  his  efforts  the 
Constitutional  Convention  finally  was  decided  upon.  He  was  brilliant  and  popular,  but  too  closely 
identified  with  the  railroad  monopoly  to  get  the  votes  of  a majority  of  the  people.  Commodore 
Stockton  was  his  brother-in-law.  Throughout  the  campaign  the  two  were  pointed  to  by  their  oppo- 
nents as  champions  of  railroads,  against  which  at  that  time  there  was  a strong  feeling.  The  total 
vote  of  the  State  that  year  was  little  more  than  75,000. 

The  Legislature  in  1846,  without  argument,  decided  to  send  troops  into  Mexico  to  help  the 
Federal  Government  in  its  fight  with  that  country.  Volunteers  were  called  for  and  more  responded 
than  the  occasion  demanded.  Many  of  the  troops  sent  from  New  Jersey  had  but  a short  time 
before  returned  from  the  Indian  war  in  Florida.  They  had  hardly  pitched  their  tents  in  Camp 
George  Washington,  in  Trenton,  before  preparations  for  a journey  to  the  Mexican  border  were 
begun.  The  Legislature,  during  the  progress  of  the  war,  was  liberal  with  the  State’s  money  and  her 
soldiers  were  cared  for  probably  better  than  those  of  any  other  State. 

In  1848,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State,  a bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  was  vetoed. 
Governor  Haines  was  in  office  then,  and  if  legislation  did  not  suit  him  he  was  not  backward  in  let- 
ting the  lawmakers  know  about  it.  The  first  bill  against  which  he  rebelled  was  a supplement  to 
the  act  concerning  distresses.  He  pronounced  its  provisions  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  Legislature  concurred  in  his  opinion.  The  bill  was  vetoed  February  29th, 
1848.  Two  days  later  the  Governor  vetoed  a second  bill,  but  the  Legislature  overruled  him  and 
the  bill  became  a law.  It  provided  for  the  township  of  Frelinghuysen,  in  Warren  county,  and  was 
a party  measure,  conceived  for  making  political  capital,  as  many  other  bills  have  and  will  be  con- 
ceived, passed  and  possibly  vetoed. 
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The  Legislature  of  1854  had  many  important  questions  to  consider  and  many  laws  were  enacted 
that  year.  It  was  a great  session  for  the  lobby,  for  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Company 
wanted  an  extension  of  its  charter  until  1888,  and  received  what  it  asked.  The  law  providing  for 
the  holding  of  teachers’  institutes  and  the  presentation  of  a dictionary  to  every  school  in  the  State 
were  among  the  other  enactments.  The  work  of  the  Legislature  of  1854  had  much  to  do  with  the 
advancement  made  by  the  State  on  educational  lines  a few  years  later. 

In  I860,  when  Charles  Smith  Olden  was  elected  Governor,  the  total  vote  in  the  State  was  less 
than  122,000.  The  lawmakers  that  year  were  confronted  with  the  Civil  War  problem,  but  they 
found  time  to  enact  many  good  laws.  One  of  the  first  reports  received  by  the  Legislature  showed 
that  New  Jersey  contained  but  eighteen  slaves.  Thirty  years  before  the  number  was  nearly  2,500, 
and  in  1810  it  was  10,851.  Even  eighteen  slaves  were  too  many  for  a majority  of  the  lawmakers, 
and  warm  debates  followed  the  reading  of  the  report. 

There  were  stirring  scenes  in  the  State  House  in  1861.  January  29th,  a joint  resolution, 
waited  for  with  anxiety  by  other  States,  was  adopted.  It  declared  that  it  was  a public  duty  to 
stand  by  the  Union,  yet  favored  conciliatory  measures  with  the  South.  Not  long  afterward 
$2,500,000  was  provided  for  the  widows  of  New  Jersey  soldiers.  Six  dollars  a month  was  voted 
the  family  of  each  soldier  who  applied  for  the  aid,  and  $4  a month  extra  pay  was  voted  for  the 
soldiers  themselves.  Not  long  after  the  Legislature  of  1861  adjourned  an  extra  session  was  called 
and  a State  loan  of  82,000,000  was  made. 

In  1862  the  Legislature  set  aside  8500,000  for  uses  of  war,  and  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm 
which  followed  that  when  the  President,  July  7th,  asked  New  Jersey  for  five  regiments,  more  than 
10,000  men  volunteered  their  services,  and  a draft  which  had  been  ordered  was  not  enforced.  In 
1863  the  Legislature  spent  another  8500,000  for  carrying  on  the  war.  There  were  no  frivolities 
and  little  useless  legislation  in  either  Senate  or  Assembly  that  year.  Nearly  every  day  brought 
news  of  victory  or  defeat,  and  of  wounds  and  death  in  battle,  but  the  lawmakers  methodically 
continued  their  labor,  and  some  of  the  soundest  laws  on  the  statute-books  were  enacted  during  that 
session. 

In  1864  the  State  wanted  money  and  people  wanted  her  water-front.  It  was  then  that  the  law 
for  a survey  of  the  coast-line  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature,  and  a bill  enabling  the  State  to  lease 
and  sell  riparian  rights  also  was  passed.  Money  began  to  How  into  the  treasury  and  the  next  year 
the  Home  for  Soldiers’  Children  was  established  in  Trenton.  That  institution  did  noble  work  until 
passing  years  found  the  children  of  the  war  young  men  and  women.  In  1866,  the  men  who  had 
fought  and  suffered  in  the  army  were  back  again,  many  maimed  and  sick,  and  without  an  objection 
the  Soldiers’  Plome  near  Newark  was  established  by  legislative  enactment. 

With  the  closing  of  the  war  the  thoughts  of  the  lawmakers  again  turned  toward  education,  and 
in  1866  the  State  Board  of  Education  was  created.  A law  by  which  sectarian  support  of  schools  was 
abandoned  also  was  enacted  that  year.  One  of  the  important  features  of  the  Legislature  of  1868  was 
the  withdrawal  of  the  State’s  ratification  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  By  this  time  the  value  of  citizen  soldiery  had  been  impressed  on  every  mind,  and  in 
1869  the  National  Guard  law  was  passed.  It  provided  that  the  State  should  not  maintain  more  than 
sixty  companies  of  infantry,  but  a few  years  later  the  provisions  of  the  law  were  modified. 

It  was  in  1869,  after  forty  years  of  monopoly,  that  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Company 
and  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  Company  surrendered  their  reserved  rights,  and  the  right  of 
way  across  New  Jersey  was  again  under  State  control.  In  1870  the  Legislature  declined  to  ratify 
the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  A year  later,  after  a hard  struggle  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  of  education,  the  Legislature  passed  a law  making  all  the  public  schools  of  the  State  free 
from  tuition,  and  that  same  year  the  famous  lease  of  the  united  railroads  and  canals  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company  for  999  years  was  made.  In  1872  the  Legislature  voted  8120,000  for 
improving  the  State  House,  and  decided  that  the  money  received  from  the  leasing  of  riparian  rights 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  School  Fund  for  the  further  advancement  of  the  public  school  system. 

Other  changes  in  the  State  Constitution  were  urged  in  1872,  and  the  next  year  the  Legislature 
appointed  a commission  to  prepare  amendments  for  the  consideration  of  the  people.  These  amend- 
ments were  ratified  in  1875.  The  Legislature  of  1873  also  passed  the  General  Railroad  law,  by 
which  exclusive  rights  no  longer  could  be  extended.  This  legislation  was  enacted  only  after  a 
fierce  battle,  led  by  capable  generals  who  were  loyally  supported. 
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In  1874  the  Legislature  decided  to  aid  Philadelphia  in  making  the  Centennial  Exposition  a 
success,  and  the  purchase  of  10,000  shares  of  the  exposition  stock,  at  $10  a share,  was  ordered. 
The  money  was  paid  and  the  certificate  was  delivered.  The  parchment,  now  well  along  toward 
a quarter  of  a century  old,  is  yet  in  the  Treasurer’s  vault.  It  is  one  of  the  few  assets  upon 
which  the  State  cannot  realize  at  least  its  par  value.  The  stock,  however,  was  not  bought  for  specu- 
lation, but  to  keep  New  Jersey  in  line  among  the  progressive  States  of  the  Union.  The  legislation 
did  not  stop  with  the  stock- buying,  for  during  the  next  two  years  more  money  was  appropriated. 
New  Jersey’s  contributions  to  the  Centennial  Exposition,  not  including  the  gifts  of  her  individual 
citizens,  aggregated  $124,000,  a sum  larger  than  any  other  State,  except  Pennsylvania,  contributed 
to  the  enterprise. 

The  law  compelling  children  to  attend  school  was  the  work  of  the  Legislature  of  1874.  It  has 
had  much  to  do  with  bringing  the  State’s  reputation  in  educational  matters  up  to  a standard 
equaled  by  few  other  States.  The  Legislature  of  1877  remained  in  session  longer  than  usual 
because  of  the  great  amount  of  work  the  changing  of  the  Constitution  necessitated.  Salaries  of 
many  officials  were  reduced,  and  May  30th  was  declared  a legal  holiday.  Before  that  time  Decora- 
tion day  was  selected  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  people  in  the  different  sections  of  the  State. 
The  railroad  riots  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  in  1877  left  a bill  of  $55,000  for  the  next  Legislature  to 
provide  for,  as  New  Jersey,  by  calling  upon  her  militia,  had  been' an  important  factor  in  quelling 
the  at  one  time  very  alarming  disturbance. 

In  1878,  the  Legislature,  realizing  that  the  State  was  prosperous,  reduced  taxes  and  cut  the  rate 
of  interest  from  seven  to  six  per  cent.  Such  legislation,  besides  being  popular,  was  looked  upon 
with  wonder  by  many  other  States,  where  taxes,  which  began  to  increase  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
were  yet  slowly  moving  upward.  In  1878.  other  important  legislation  included  the  passage  of  the 
law  prohibiting  bribery  in  the  election  of  delegates  to  political  conventions.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
and  Statistics  was  established  that  year.  In  1879,  after  listening  to  many  appeals  from  honest 
labor,  the  Legislature  abolished  shoemaking  in  the  State  Prison.  The  law  permitting  the  election 
of  women  as  school  trustees  was  enacted  in  1882,  and,  in  1883,  the  State  Charities’  Aid  Society  was 
created. 

Included  in  the  important  legislative  enactments  of  1884  were  those  prohibiting  contract  labor 
in  the  State  Prison  ; partially  exempting  soldiers  from  taxation  ; creating  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture ; limiting  the  debt  of  any  city  to  $13,000,000,  and  preventing  cities  from  expending  a 
larger  sum  annually  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  their  tax  levy.  The  Legislature  of  1885  passed  the 
bill  creating  the  School  for  Deaf-Mutes.  When  first  proposed,  such  an  institution  was  strongly 
opposed.  It  now  ranks  first  among  the  institutions  of  the  State  in  point  of  effective  service  and 
economical  management.  The  Legislature  of  1886  appropriated  $225,000  for  rebuilding  the  State 
House,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  same  year  the  Assembly  impeached  Patrick  H. 
Laverty  for  mismanagement  of  the  State  Prison,  of  which  he  was  Principal  Keeper.  After  a hard 
fight  the  Senate  adjudged  him  guilty,  and  he  was  removed  from  office.  Laverty  was  a Democrat 
and  the  Legislature  was  Republican.  The  proceedings  were  marked  by  strictly  party  votes  until 
the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence  was  to  be  decided,  and  then  one  Democratic  Senator,  George  O. 
Vanderbilt,  of  Mercer,  left  his  party  and  voted  with  the  Republicans. 

In  1887  Governor  Leon  Abbett’s  cherished  hope  of  being  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
was  blasted  after  a contest  lasting  two  months,  during  which  fifteen  ballots  were  taken.  Abbett, 
whose  brilliancy  as  a political  leader  had  made  him  the  idol  of  the  great  majority  of  his  party, 
after  long  and  careful  planning,  seemed  certain  of  success  until  shortly  before  the  first  ballot.  A 
small  but  influential  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  opposed  him,  and  the  outcome  was  the  election 
of  a third  candidate,  Senator  Rufus  Blodgett,  of  Monmouth.  The  Republican  candidate  was  General 
William  J.  Sewell,  of  Camden,  who  four  years  later  was  successful.  It  was  the  Legislature  of  1887 
which  made  Labor  day  a legal  holiday,  and  leased  the  tract  of  land,  afterwards  purchased  by  the 
State,  for  a camp-ground  for  the  National  Guard. 

The  Legislature  of  1888,  among  other  perplexing  questions,  had  that  of  local  option  to  deal 
with.  The  enemies  of  the  liquor  traffic  had  a narrow  majority  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
which  was  Republican,  and  a local  option  and  high  license  bill  was  passed,  after  stubborn  resistance 
on  the  part  of  a large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State.  Governor  Green,  a Democrat,  vetoed  the 
bill,  but  it  was  again  forced  through  the  Legislature  and  became  a law.  The  local  option  question 
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was  carried  into  the  next  campaign  and  the  result  was  disastrous  to  the  Republicans.  The  Demo- 
crats, who  had  majorities  in  both  Senate  and  Assembly,  at  once  repealed  the  Local  Option  law. 
Since  then  its  re-enactment  has  been  urged  almost  yearly,  but  with  only  faint-hearted  support. 

The  Legislature  of  1890  was  a busy  one.  There  had  long  been  a demand  for  a change  in  the 
manner  of  holding  elections,  and  it  was  this  Legislature  which  enacted  the  Werts  Election  law.  It 
was  named  in  honor  of  the  Senator  who  was  most  prominent  in  its  construction,  George  T.  Werts, 
who  three  years  later  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State.  This  Legislature  also  raised  the  salary  of 
the  Governor  from  85,000  to  810,000.  The  next  year  the  State  Board  of  Taxation  was  created  ; 
Saturday  half-holidays  were  provided  for  and  the  era  of  good  roads  was  practically  begun.  The 
law  extending  State  aid  to  counties  which  substantially  improve  their  highways  also  was  one  of  the 
laws  of  1891. 

In  1892  the  Inheritance  Tax  law,  by  which  the  State  has  materially  increased  its  revenue,  was 
passed  ; the  office  of  Superintendent  of  the  School  Census  was  created  ; fifty-five  hours  were 
declared  to  be  a full  week  for  workmen  ; the  already  liberal  contributions  of  the  State  to  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  in  Chicago,  were  extended  by  an  appropriation  of  850,000,  and  the  leases 
of  the  New  Jersey  Central  and  Reading  Railroad  Companies  were  legalized.  The  measure  bringing 
about  the  last-named  result  was  known  as  the  Coal  Combine  bill,  and  there  were  exciting  times  in 
the  State  House  while  it  was  pending. 

The  famous  bills  legalizing  horse  racing  in  New  Jersey  were  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1893, 
in  the  face  of  great  opposition.  Probably  so  many  petitions  urging  the  defeat  of  one  class  of  bills 
never  before  were  presented  to  a body  of  lawmakers,  who  had  already  determined  as  to  the  course 
they  intended  to  pursue.  George  T.  Werts  was  in  the  Governor’s  chair,  and  when  the  racing  bills 
came  to  him  he  vetoed  them.  Then  another  stiff  but  short  fight  followed,  and  the  result  was  the 
passage  of  the  bills  over  the  Governor’s  veto.  It  was  this  Legislature  which  enacted  the  law  mak- 
ing Sunday  sales  of  newspapers,  milk  and  other  commodities  legal. 

The  session  of  1894  probably  was  the  most  sensational  in  the  history  of  New  Jersey.  Both 
Houses  met  January  9th,  and  both  the  Republicans  and  Democrats  claimed  a majority  in  the 
Senate.  The  next  day  Governor  Werts  recognized  the  Democratic  body  and  a riot,  with  serious  con- 
sequences, seemed  imminent.  The  Republicans  finally  broke  open  the  doors,  behind  which  the 
Democrats  were  barricaded,  and  after  taking  possession  of  the  Senate,  placed  Senator  Maurice  A. 
Rogers,  of  Camden,  in  the  President’s  chair.  March  21st  the  Supreme  Court  declared  that  the 
Republican  Senate  was  legally  organized,  Leon  Abbett,  who,  after  serving  two  terms  as  Governor, 
had  been  appointed  a Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  dissenting  from  the  opinion.  March  27th  the 
Legislature  repealed  the  race-track  laws,  and  in  the  meanwhile  fourteen  laws  repealed  by  the 
Democrats  were  re-enacted. 

Other  features  of  the  session  of  1894  included  the  passage  of  the  law  appropriating  from  the 
School  Fund  a sum  sufficient  to  provide  an  American  flag  for  every  public  school  in  the  State. 
The  laws  providing  for  free  text-books  in  the  public  schools,  and  that  no  religious  services  should 
be  held  in  the  schools  except  Bible  reading  and  the  reciting  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  were  enacted  the 
same  year.  A law  suppressing  gambling  and  lotteries  also  was  added  to  the  statute-books  by  the 
same  Legislature.  This  was  the  longest  session  ever  held  by  a New  Jersey  Legislature,  final 
adjournment  not  being  effected  until  October  2d.  There  was  a recess,  however,  from  May  26th 
until  that  time. 

The  Legislature  of  1895  was  another  epoch  in  the  State’s  history  the  like  of  which  was  never 
seen  before.  January  28th,  the  anti-gambling  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  adopted  after  a 
long  and  persistently-fought  battle.  March  22d,  a recess  was  taken  until  June  4th,  when  both 
Houses  re-assembled,  and  remained  in  session  until  June  13th.  This  Legislature  appointed  the 
investigating  committee  which  unearthed  extravagance  and  alleged  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  various 
State  officials.  The  result  of  the  investigation  was  the  indictment  of  sixteen  office-holders  and 
contractors,  who  were  charged,  among  other  things,  with  having  obtained  large  sums  from  the  State 
for  services  they  had  not  rendered  in  connection  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  State  House.  Long 
trials,  in  which  sensational  developments  were  made,  followed,  but  no  one  was  severely  punished. 

January  23d,  1895,  the  Legislature  elected  General  William  J.  Sewell  to  the  United  States 
Senate  to  succeed  John  R.  McPherson.  The  Senate  that  year  contained  sixteen  Republicans  and 
five  Democrats,  and  in  the  Assembly  there  were  fifty-four  Republicans  and  six  Democrats. 
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General  Sewell  had  already  served  in  the  United  States  Senate  from  1881  to  1887,  and  had 
served  three  terms  in  the  State  Senate,  from  1873  to  1881.  But  three  other  men  ever  enjoyed  the 
latter  distinction.  Congressman  John  J.  Gardner  represented  Atlantic  county  in  the  New  Jersey 
Senate  from  1877  to  1892,  five  consecutive  terms;  Benjamin  Buckley,  of  Passaic  county,  was  a 
Senator  from  1859  to  1868,  and  George  T.  Cramner,  now  Clerk  of  the  United  States  District  Court, 
was  the  Senator  from  Ocean  county  for  the  three  terms  beginning  in  1884  and  ending  in  1893. 

In  the  fall  of  1895  John  W.  Griggs,  who  was  a Senator  from  Passaic  county  from  1883  to  1889, 
was  elected  Governor  by  a plurality  of  26,900  votes.  His  opponent  was  Alexander  T.  McGill,  of 
Hudson  county,  Chancellor  of  the  State. 

The  Legislature  of  1896  was  a very  active  body,  and  it  created  many  good  laws.  Governor 
Griggs  was  inaugurated  January  21st  with  elaborate  ceremonies,  and  his  inaugural  address  was 
favorably  received  by  both  political  parties.  He  promised  reform  in  government  and  to  cast  parti- 
sanship aside  when  public  welfare  demanded  such  a stand. 

The  Legislature  of  1896  gave  road  building  considerable  attention  and  provided  liberally  for 
such  improvements.  A notable  feature  in  this  connection  was  a visit  to  the  Legislature  in 
February  of  a large  number  of  distinguished  Virginians  who  had  journeyed  north  to  inspect  the  fine 
stone  roads  for  which  New  Jersey  then  was  becoming  famous. 

This  Legislature  adopted  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing  for  biennial 
sessions,  which  failed  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  next  Legislature,  and  therefore  was  not  submitted 
to  the  people  in  1897.  Notable  legislation  of  1896  included  the  creation  of  the  Teachers’  Retire- 
ment Fund,  from  which  school  teachers  may  be  pensioned  after  serving  a certain  period  in  the  State  ; 
the  name  of  Princeton  College  was  changed  to  Princeton  University  ; a bill  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Palisades  of  the  Hudson  was  passed  ; money  sufficient  to  stock  the  waters  of  the  State  with  nearly 
fifty  million  trout,  shad  and  other  fish  was  provided  for  the  Fish  and  Game  Commissioners  ; and  a 
law  was  passed  compelling  owners  of  mines  and  factories  to  pay  their  employes  every  two  weeks. 

In  1897,  following  the  election  of  McKinley  and  Hobart  as  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Legislature  consisted  almost  solely  of  Republicans.  The  tariff  and  money  issues 
and  the  great  popularity  of  Hobart,  a Jerseyman,  gave  the  Presidential  ticket  the  year  before  a 
plurality  of  87,692,  and  but  three  Democrats  were  Senators  and  but  four  were  Assemblymen  during 
the  session  which  began  January  12th  and  ended  March  31st.  The  three  Democratic  Senators 
were  William  D.  Daly,  of  Hudson  county,  who  was  first  elected  in  1892  ; Isaac  Barber,  of  Warren 
county,  elected  in  1896,  and  Richard  Kuhl,  of  Hunterdon  county,  elected  in  1894.  The  four 
Democratic  Assemblymen  were  David  Lawshe  and  George  F.  Martens,  Jr.,  of  Hunterdon  county, 
and  Alfred  Leida  Flummerfelt  and  William  K.  Bovvers,  of  Warren  county. 

Bills  known  as  Equal  Taxation  measures,  providing  for  the  taxing  of  railroad  property  by  the 
municipalities  in  which  the  property  is  located,  were  liberally  discussed  during  the  session  of  1897,  as 
they  had  been  in  1896,  when  John  Wahl  Queen,  the  Democratic  leader,  made  the  subject  of  such  legis- 
lation a special  feature  of  that  session.  Equal  taxation  advocates  lost  again,  as  they  had  been  losing 
every  few  years  since  1848.  Then  Joel  Parker,  afterwards  Governor,  was  the  equal  taxation  champion 
in  the  Assembly,  but  the  opponents  of  the  proposition  outvoted  its  friends.  Francis  B.  Chetwood, 
of  Elizabeth,  then  in  Essex  county,  was  the  leader  with  whom  Mr.  Parker  crossed  swords.  Track 
elevation  was  another  discussion  continued  vigorously  from  1896  into  the  session  of  the  next  year. 

The  Legislature  of  1897  pruned  down  official  salaries  to  a great  extent,  and  in  that  year,  when 
George  Wurts,  of  Paterson,  was  confirmed  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  William  Riker,  Jr.,  of  Newark, 
became  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  they  found  the  offices  on  salaries  of  $6,000  a year.  Until  that 
time  the  incumbents  of  these  offices,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  received  no  salaries, 
but  fees,  which  in  each  instance  ran  into  fortunes  every  year. 

The  Legislature  of  1898  was,  in  many  respects,  one  of  unusual  merit.  Democrats  were  more 
in  evidence  than  they  were  the  year  before,  and  party  lines  on  many  important  measures  were  not 
sharply  drawn.  In  both  Senate  and  Assembly  each  side  had  able  speakers,  and  parrying  for  points 
which  could  be  used  advantageously  in  the  fall  of  1898,  when  a United  States  Senator,  to  succeed 
James  Smith,  Jr.,  a Democrat,  was  to  be  elected,  was  common. 

In  the  elections  of  1897  the  Democrats  made  great  gains,  and  the  Legislature  was  divided  as 
follows  : Senate,  14  Republicans  and  7 Democrats  ; Assembly,  37  Republicans  and  23  Democrats — 
a gain  of  four  Senators  and  nineteen  Assemblymen  for  the  minority  over  the  preceding  session. 
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Although  it  was  generally  understood  long  before  the  organization  of  the  Legislature  that  Gov- 
ernor Griggs  would  become  a member  of  President  McKinley’s  Cabinet,  there  was  practically  no 
opposition  to  Foster  M.  Voorhees,  of  Union  county,  as  President  of  the  Senate.  The  fight  for  the 
Speakership  was  waged  from  election  day  until  a short  time  before  the  caucus  by  David  O.  Watkins, 
of  Gloucester  county,  and  George  W.  W.  Porter,  of  Essex.  It  was  decided  in  favor  of  Watkins, 
without  leaving  strained  relations  between  the  two  candidates,  and  throughout  the  session  they 
worked  in  harmony  with  each  other. 

The  leader  of  the  Senate  was  AV.  M.  Johnson,  of  Bergen,  a capable  and  tireless  legislator,  who, 
although  strong  in  his  efforts  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Republican  party,  did  not  hesitate  to 
step  over  the  line  when  he  believed  representatives  of  that  party  at  fault.  Henry  AV.  Gledhill,  of 
Passaic  county,  was  the  Republican  leader  in  the  Assembly,  and,  although  an  unswerving  party 
man,  he  was  popular  with  the  minority.  The  Democratic  leaders  were  Senator  Daly  and  Assem- 
blyman Horace  L.  Allen,  of  Hudson  county,  whose  arguments  on  more  than  one  occasion  turned 
the  tide  of  battle  when  public  policy  seemed  to  be  at  stake. 

Almost  the  first  duty  of  the  Senate  was  to  elect  a President  pro.  tem.,  the  resignation  of  Gover- 
nor Griggs,  who  was  to  become  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  having  elevated  Foster  M. 
AToorhees,  as  President  of  the  Senate,  into  the  gubernatorial  chair.  AVith  great  unanimity  the  other 
Senators  selected  as  their  emergency  presiding  officer,  Senator  AVilliam  H.  Skirm,  of  Mercer,  who 
during  his  two  terms  in  the  Senate,  had  occupied  a prominent  position  among  the  leaders.  That 
the  selection  was  well  advised  was  demonstrated  by  the  splendid  record  Senator  Skirm  made  for 
himself  as  the  presiding  officer.  He  ruled  sternly  but  fairly,  and  while  wielding  the  gavel  lost  none 
of  his  great  popularity  even  with  the  Senators  in  the  minority. 

The  resignation  of  Governor  Griggs  was  sent  to  the  Senate  January  31st,  and  went  into  effect 
the  same  day.  His  stepping  down  from  the  highest  position  within  the  gift  of  the  people  of  his 
native  State  was  entirely  informal.  Although  he  was  to  accept  a position  such  as  has  been  the  good 
fortune  of  few  .Jerseymen  to  fill,  he  left  the  governorship  reluctantly  and  with  deep  regrets.  After 
sending  his  resignation  to  the  Senate  he  formally  said  good-bye  to  the  clerks  in  the  executive 
department,  and  from  that  time  until  the  close  of  the  session  did  not  visit  Trenton. 

The  first  bills  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1898  were  those  providing  for  the  induction  of 
Acting-Governor  A'oorhees  into  office.  They  prescribed  the  form  of  title  and  the  manner  of  admin- 
istering the  oath.  February  1st,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senators  and  Assemblymen,  during  a joint 
meeting  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  Senator  Aroorhees  was  formally  declared  Acting-Governor  of 
New  Jersey.  The  oath  was  administered  by  Chief  Justice  AAblliam  J.  Magie.  In  accepting  the 
honor,  Senator  \roorhees  delivered  a short  address,  full  of  sincerity  and  devoid  of  glittering  promi- 
ses. An  informal  reception  in  the  Governor’s  room  followed,  and  an  hour  later  the  Acting-Gov- 
ernor had  taken  up  the  work  where  the  Governor  left  it. 

Throughout  the  session  of  the  Legislature  Acting-Governor  Affiorhees  and  the  members  of  both 
Houses  worked  in  harmony.  The  rule  set  down  by  Governor  Griggs  that  useless  laws  should  not 
be  added  to  the  already  overburdened  statute-books  was  preserved  by  his  successor,  and  no  bill 
received  his  signature  until  he  was  well  satisfied  that  the  measure  possessed  merit.  The  session  had 
not  far  advanced  when  the  Acting-Governor  announced  that  it  was  against  his  policy  to  have  cities 
issue  bonds  for  money  to  pay  for  public  improvements,  when  the  city  already  had  been  bonded  to 
an  extent  greater  than  ten  per  cent,  of  its  ratables.  This  was  the  only  dictatorial  position  taken  by 
the  Acting-Governor,  and  as  it  was  a step  toward  insuring  an  economical  expenditure  of  public 
money  it  was  received  by  the  lawmakers  favorably. 

Before  resigning  from  office  Governor  Griggs  sent  to  the  Senate  nominations  for  nearly  all  of 
the  positions  to  become  vacant  during  the  year.  Among  the  few  left  for  his  successor,  however, 
were  those  in  which  labor  was  directly  interested.  The  selection  of  men  to  fill  these  offices, 
although  at  first  apparently  an  easy  task,  proved  difficult.  One  of  the  places  to  be  filled  was  that 
of  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Industries,  with  a salary  of  $2,500  a year  and  a 
term  of  five  years.  One  of  the  earliest  candidates  was  Samuel  D.  Hoffman,  of  Atlantic  county, 
whose  term  as  a Senator  expired  when  the  Legislature  adjourned  ; the  next  man  to  enter  the  fight 
was  AArilliam  S.  Sharp,  historian,  of  Trenton,  who  was  indorsed  by  nearly  every  prominent  Repub- 
lican in  the  State  ; the  third  was  former  Senator  Isaac  T.  Nicholls,  of  Cumberland  county ; then 
Colonel  Benjamin  A.  Lee,  one  of  the  Acting-Governor’s  fellow- townsmen,  brought  great  pressure  to 
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bear  for  the  appointment.  These  candidates  were  followed  by  others,  behind  whom  were  the  labor 
organizations  of  the  State,  and  the  task,  at  first  regarded  as  easy,  required  very  careful  treatment  if 
the  personal  popularity  of  the  Acting-Governor  was  to  be  retained.  After  delaying  his  decision 
until  the  closing  days  of  the  Senate  he  nominated  William  Stainsby,  of  Newark,  and  at  the  same 
time  naming  as  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration,  James  0.  Smith,  of  Camden  ; James 
Martin,  of  LIudson  ; John  W.  Dent,  of  Somerset ; William  M.  Doughty,  of  Cumberland,  and 
Jacob  Van  Hook,  of  Bergen. 

With  these  appointments  all  that  directly  interested  the  labor  element  were  disposed  of  except 
six  factory  and  workshop  deputy  inspectors,  whose  nominations  do  not  require  confirmation  by  the 
Senate.  These  positions  the  Acting- Governor  decided  not  to  fill  until  later  in  the  year. 

The  important  legislation  of  1898  included  the  enactment  of  measures  introduced  by  com- 
missioners appointed  by  former  Governor  Griggs.  They  were  codifications  of  various  laws,  and  so 
well  had  the  work  been  accomplished  that  the  results  met  with  little  opposition.  A bill  drawn  and 
introduced  by  Senator  W.  M.  Johnson,  providing  for  the  creation  of  a Railroad  Commission,  failed 
to  pass,  although  it  was  the  Senate  Republican  leader’s  chief  ambition  of  his  two  terms.  Another 
measure  introduced  by  him  permitting  Supreme  Court  Justices  to  decide,  upon  request  of  munici- 
palities, how  railroad  crossings  shall  be  made  safe  for  people  crossing  them,  was  passed,  and  it 
became  a law.  This  bill  covered  one  of  the  important  points  of  the  Railroad  Commission  bill. 

Senator  Daly,  the  Democratic  leader,  succeeded  in  getting  several  new  laws  through,  and  aided 
in  defeating  many  not  regarded  as  proper  legislation.  One  of  the  longest  and  most  eloquent  speeches 
of  the  session  was  delivered  by  him  against  the  bill  permitting  foreign  companies  the  privilege  of 
filing  articles  of  incorporation  in  New  Jersey  without  divulging  the  addresses  of  their  stockholders. 
In  fighting  this  measure,  Senator  Daly  took  the  stand  that  such  secrecy  would  enable  undesirable 
enterprises  to  seek  shelter  under  New  Jersey  laws.  The  bill  was  beaten  by  one  vote. 

The  first  lively  tilt  between  Gledhill  and  Allen,  the  leaders  of  the  Assembly,  was  precipitated 
by  the  former’s  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a committee  to  investigate  alleged  corruption  in  the 
courts  of  Hudson  county.  Allen  wanted  Camden  and  other  counties  included  in  the  investigation. 
He  was  temporarily  defeated,  but  not  long  afterwards  the  investigating  committee  was  empowered  to 
extend  its  work  into  any  county  where  evidence  of  bribery  and  fraud  in  the  courts  was  alleged. 

Equal  taxation  was  side-tracked  in  1898  for  fights  over  trolley  roads,  and  many  of  them  were 
spirited.  One  of  the  features  of  the  session  was  a bill  introduced  by  Assemblyman  George  S. 
Squire,  of  Union  county.  It  gave  municipalities  power  to  sell  trolley  franchises  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  was  fought  tooth  and  nail  up  to  the  end  of  the  session,  when  it  was  passed. 

The  strained  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  caused  by  the  war  in  Cuba  and 
the  demolition  of  the  United  States  warship  “Maine”  in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  gave  the  legisla- 
tors of  1898  an  opportunity  to  show  that  however  parsimonious  New  Jersey  appeared  in  the  matter 
of  appropriations  for  ordinary  purposes,  her  representatives  yet  were  liberal  when  national  honor 
was  at  stake.  In  a few  hours  after  the  situation  first  appeared  to  be  critical,  a bill  appropriating 
$250,000  for  the  Governor  to  draw  upon  in  case  of  wrar  was  started  for  a quick  trip  through  both 
Houses,  and  a sum  sufficient  to  put  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  on  a war  footing  was  provided 
for  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  Legislature  of  1898  adjourned  sine  die  March  25th,  with  both  the  Republicans  and  Democrats 
well  satisfied  that  they  had  left  behind  them  records  which  would  be  of  value  to  their  respective 
parties  the  next  fall  in  a contest  for  supremacy  more  interesting  than  any  in  the  State’s  history. 
At  the  time  of  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  John  Kean  was  regarded  as  the  probable 
Republican  successor  of  United  States  Senator  Smith,  if  his  party  at  the  next  elections  secured  a 
majority  on  the  joint  ballot  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly.  There  were  few  who  predicted  that 
Senator  Smith  would  not  succeed  himself  in  the  event  of  Democratic  success.  Foster  M.  Voorlues 
was  looked  upon  by  a large  majority  of  his  party  as  the  probable  Republican  nominee  for  Governor, 
and  Congressmen  Pitney  and  Gardner,  Franklin  Murphy  and  Judge  J.  Franklin  Fort  also  had 
legions  of  friends  advocating  their  fitness  to  serve  as  the  party’s  standard-bearer.  On  the  Democratic 
side,  the  party,  having  been  defeated  in  the  last  campaigns,  had  not  settled  down  in  real  earnest  to 
decide  which  of  its  many  available  men  would  be  the  one  likely  again  to  capture  the  government 
taken  from  it  by  such  an  overwhelming  majority  by  John  W.  Griggs.  Senator  Daly  was  the  only 
avowed  candidate,  and  among  others  looked  upon  as  possessing  strength  and  merit  sufficient  to 
enter  the  probably  fierce  struggle  were  Justice  Garrison,  of  the  Supreme  Court ; Richard  A. 
Donnelly,  Quartermaster-General  of  the  State  ; and  E.  F.  C.  Young,  of  Jersey  City. 


John  W.  Griggs,  Attorney-General. 
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John  Fairfield  Drydex,  President  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America,  was 
born  near  Farmingham,  Maine,  August  7th,  1839.  His  parents  were  New  Englanders  of  old  Eng- 
lish origin,  his  mother’s  family  coming  to  this  country  as  early  as  1640.  Even  as  a boy  on  his 
father’s  farm  young  Dryden  gave  evidences  of  those  qualities  and  characteristics  which  have  enabled 
him  to  take  his  place  among  the  foremost  and  most  successful  men  of  his  time  in  the  whole  life 
insurance  world.  These  were  a studious  and  rellective  temperament,  quickness  of  perception,  great 
energy  and  indomitable  perseverance.  As  the  field  of  labor  most  suited  to  the  logical  and  analytical 
bent  of  his  mind,  the  law  was  fixed  upon  by  his  parents,  when  the  time  came  to  choose  a career. 
In  1861  he  entered  Yale  College.  Here  Mr.  Dryden  pursued  his  studies  with  such  ardor  and 
devotedness  that  his  health  gave  way  ; and  just  as  he  was  approaching  the  period  of  graduation, 
with  every  expectation  of  coming  out  of  the  scholastic  competition  with  high  honors,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  his  studies  and  return  to  his  home  for  rest  and  recuperation.  While  thus 
engaged,  he  became  interested  in  life  insurance,  and,  as  was  his  wont  with  anything  that  par- 
ticularly excited  his  interest,  went  into  the  subject  thoroughly.  He  obtained  all  the  literature  that 
was  to  be  had  bearing  upon  it ; “ devoured,”  as  he  says  himself,  every  book  that  he  could  get  on 
the  subject.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  his  lifework.  From  theory  he  passed  into  practice, 
and  became  a life  insurance  operator,  with  the  view  of  mastering  the  whole  subject.  About  1865, 
a report  made  by  the  late  Elizur  Wright,  then  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Massachusetts,  was 
made  to  the  Legislature  of  that  State.  It  embodied  a reference  to  industrial  insurance  as  prac- 
ticed in  England,  and  remarked  that  because  such  a system  was  operated  successfully  in  Great 
Britain,  it  was  no  reason,  necessarily,  why  a similar  system  should  succeed  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Wright  was  rather  inclined  to  think  it  would  not,  owing  to  the  differences  existing  between 
England  and  America,  their  peoples,  habits,  customs  institutions,  &c.  It  required  courage  in  those 
days  to  differ  with  Mr.  Wright  upon  matters  of  this  sort.  Mr.  Dryden  had  this  courage.  He 
differed  radically  from  the  Massachusetts  official  on  the  point  in  question.  As  he  had  done  with 
life  insurance  generally,  so  he  did  with  this  industrial  plan  wholly  new  to  America.  He  secured 
all  the  printed  matter  obtainable  on  the  subject ; went  into  the  whole  history  of  Friendly  Societies, 
out  of  which  was  finally  evolved  the  industrial  system,  and  ended  by  becoming  thoroughly  con- 
vinced he  could  devise  a system  that  could  be  applied  and  successfully  operated  in  this  country. 
He  set  himself  the  task  to  think  out  such  a plan.  He  devoted  several  years  to  the  work,  and  fixing 
upon  Newark,  New  Jersey,  put  his  plan  to  a practical  test.  What  followed  is  shown  in  an  article 
published  on  pages  preceding  this.  The  facts  there  narrated  make  plain  that  the  little  tree  planted 
in  1875,  under  conditions  that  made  prudence  and  economy  of  the  closest  kind  prerequisites  of 
primary  management,  and  that  seemed  to  all  but  the  little  band  of  pioneers  engaged  in  the  work  to 
be  full  of  insurmountable  difficulties  and  all  sorts  of  discouragements,  grew,  from  the  first,  with 
steady  growth,  and  has  reached  proportions  that  now  place  it  in  the  front  rank  of  the  greatest  insti- 
tutions of  the  kind  in  the  world.  In  summing  up  the  character  and  extent  of  Mr.  Dryden’s  life- 
work,  it  is  not  enough  to  give  him  his  share  in  the  creation  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company 
of  America.  To  him  is  also  to  be  justly  ascribed  the  honor  of  being  the  chief  pioneer  of  the  indus- 
trial form  of  insurance  in  America,  a system  which  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  masses  of  this 
country  in  1875,  but  which  is  now  operated  by  eleven  companies,  large  and  small,  whose  combined 
force  of  field  and  office  employes  number  fully  30,000  persons  ; whose  policy-holders  aggregate 
about  8,000,000  ; whose  total  amount  of  insurance  in  force  reaches  nearly  a billion  of  dollars,  and 
whose  total  payments  to  policy-holders  foot  up  not  far  from  $100,000,000.  Another  highly  signifi- 
cant and  suggestive  fact  resultant  from  the  introduction  in  this  country  of  the  industrial  system 
is  this  : The  number  of  persons  insured  in  America  has  been  increased  from  about  two  per  cent,  of 
the  population  in  1875,  to  about  fifteen  per  cent,  in  1897.  As  was  the  case  from  the  start  of  the 
great  Newark  institution,  Mr.  Dryden  continues  to  bear  his  full  share  of  the  work  of  its  direction  and 
management.  While  Mr.  Dryden  has  never  obtruded  himself  in  public  life,  but  rather  has  seemed  to 
studiously  avoid  mingling  in  it,  he  nevertheless  all  his  life  has  been  a deep  and  interested  student  of 
public  affairs,  and  as  a life-long  member  of  the  Republican  party  has  quietly  and  unostentatiously 
fulfilled  every  obligation  as  a good  and  dutiful  citizen.  In  token  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held 
by  his  party  and  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  at  the  Presidential  election  of  1896,  Mr.  Dryden  was 
chosen  Presidential  Elector-at- Large  for  New  Jersey  by  a majority  of  87,000 — the  first  and  only 
public  office  held  by  him.  Mr.  Dryden  is  a member  of  the  Directorate  of  a number  of  leading 
financial  institutions  of  Newark  besides  the  Prudential. 


John  F.  Dryden. 
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Dr.  Leslie  D.  Ward,  Vice  President  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America. 
Few  men  are  better  known  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  industrial  insurance  in  the 
United  States  than  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

In  1875,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Mr.  John  F.  Dryden,  who  was  seeking  to  organize  the 
Prudential  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Ward  threw  himself  into  the  work,  and  rendered,  at  the 
very  start,  most  efficient  service  in  getting  the  company  under  way.  His  interest,  once  aroused, 
never  slackened.  Through  all  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  promoters  of  the  Prudential,  he 
stood  firm  in  the  faith  that  industrial  insurance  had  a great  future  before  it  on  this  continent,  and 
that  the  Prudential  was  the  company  to  demonstrate  this. 

Dr.  Ward  was  well  fitted  for  the  task  he  had  undertaken  to  assist  in.  He  came  of  sturdy  stock, 
his  ancestors  having  been  among  the  first  settlers  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  who  came  from  Con- 
necticut in  1666.  He  was  born  at  Madison,  New  Jersey,  July  1st,  1845  ; prepared  for  college  at 
the  Newark  Academy,  but  owing  to  a call  by  President  Lincoln  in  1864  for  additional  troops,  his 
studies  were  interrupted.  He  enlisted  in  the  Thirty-seventh  Regiment,  New  Jersey  Volunteers, 
under  Colonel  E.  Burd  Grubb,  who  was  afterward  made  Brigadier  General,  and  recently  United 
States  Minister  to  Spain.  On  returning  from  the  army  he  studied  medicine,  graduated  in  1868  from 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of  New  York,  and  was  at  the  time  he  became  interested  in 
the  Prudential,  one  of  the  prominent  physicians  in  Newark.  Physically  strong,  and  with  an  active, 
well-disciplined  mind,  he  was  especially  qualified  to  give  support  to  the  company.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  Directors  ; was  Medical  Director  from  the  beginning,  and  in  this  capacity  he  examined 
applicants,  passed  upon  the  various  applications,  looked  up  data  and  made  investigations  on  which 
to  base  rates  for  various  classes  of  risks.  Dr.  Ward  was  an  indefatigable  worker  and  took  pains  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  business  of  the  Prudential  in  all  its  departments. 

In  1884  he  was  elected  Vice  President,  retaining  also  the  office  of  Medical  Director.  The  duties 
of  the  two  positions  were  such  that  he  had  to  relinquish  a lucrative  practice,  and  since  then  he  has 
devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  management  of  the  company’s  business. 

Vice  President  Ward  is  in  charge  of  the  Prudential’s  field  force,  which  counts  up  in  the  thou- 
sands, and  has  general  supervision  of  the  large  clerical  force  in  the  Home  Office.  The  position  of 
a Vice  President  who  deals  with  the  Agency  staff  is  an  arduous  one,  involving  plenty  of  hard  work 
and  some  hard  thinking,  to  decide  on  the  vexed  problems  which  arise.  He  must  adjudicate  quickly, 
fairly  and  kindly.  Vice  President  Ward  is  a great  friend  of  the  field  force.  So  far  as  lies  in  his 
power,  he  does  all  he  can  to  make  the  path  of  the  true  Prudential  man  smooth  and  pleasant. 
Every  incentive  is  given  to  long  service  with  the  company,  and  honest  service  is  always  rewarded. 

He  also  has  ever  had  in  mind  the  benefit  of  the  policy-holders,  has  always  been  in  line  with 
any  movement  for  their  advantage,  and  heartily  favors  any  concession  which  can  be  made  to  them. 

Dr.  Ward  has  a very  frank  manner,  a magnetic  presence,  which  invites  confidence,  and  those 
who  know  him,  even  at  long  range,  can  tell  there  is  an  honesty  of  purpose  about  his  utterances  and 
actions  which  is  wonderfully  encouraging  to  men  who  are  loyal  to  and  zealous  in  advancing  the 
welfare  of  the  Prudential. 

He  is  broad-minded,  liberal  in  his  views,  reaching  out  for  the  right,  not  solely  as  a matter  of 
policy,  but  because  it  is  the  right  ; and  by  the  exercise  of  qualities  which  win  the  estimation  and 
support  of  business  associates  and  friends,  has  gained  a high  place  in  the  world  of  life  insurance. 
In  addition  to  his  positions  with  the  Prudential,  he  has  interest  in  and  is  on  the  Directorate  of  some 
of  the  prominent  financial  and  business  institutions  of  the  city  of  Newark. 

Dr.  Ward  married  Miss  Minnie  Perry  in  1874,  and  has  two  sons.  The  elder  is  now  employed 
in  the  office  of  the  Prudential,  and  the  younger  is  a student  in  Harvard  University.  He  resides  in 
Newark  during  the  winter,  and  has  a summer  home  at  Madison. 


Dr.  Leslie  D.  Ward. 
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Elias  S.  Ward  was  born  in  the  Ward  homestead,  in  Afton,  near  Madison,  Morris  county. 
His  father,  Moses  D.  Ward,  came  of  a family  identified  with  that  section  of  New  Jersey  from  its 
earliest  settlement  and  having  a widespread  connection.  He  was  a farmer  of  the  type  found  at 
intervals  in  New  Jersey  during  the  prosperous  days  of  agriculture,  and  to  a powerful  frame  was 
added  an  equally  strong  will  and  intellect.  Elias,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  1842, 
and  spent  his  boyhood  and  youth  upon  the  farm.  He  was  entering  upon  young  manhood  before 
opportunity  offered  to  engage  in  broader  business  pursuits  than  farming  afforded.  Entering  a New 
York  house,  dealing  in  fancy  leather  goods,  he  was  given  a subordinate  position,  but  at  the  end  of 
two  years  he  had  mastered  the  details  of  its  various  departments  and  was  raised  to  the  position  of 

traveling  man,  in  which  capacity  he 
passed  several  years.  Nature  had 
eminently  qualified  him  for  the 
duties  assigned  him.  His  geniality, 
enterprise,  conscientiousness  and 
exhaustless  vitality  all  contributed 
to  make  him  one  of  the  best-known 
salesmen  in  his  line,  and  subse- 
quent events  made  his  name 
familiar  to  every  commercial  trav- 
eler in  the  country.  Through  his 
efforts  was  conceived  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Commercial  Travelers’ 
Association,  and  his  refusal  to 
submit  to  the  special  tax  levied  in 
several  States  upon  salesmen  from 
other  States,  led  to  a suit,  carried  on 
in  his  name,  which  was  decided  in 
his  favor  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  such  taxes 
have  not  since  been  levied. 

For  a number  of  years  he  was 
connected  with  T.  P.  Howell  & Co., 
and  thus  became  practically  familiar 
with  the  patent  and  enameled 
leather  trade.  This  connection  was 
pleasantly  severed  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  firm  of  E.  S.  Ward 
& Co.,  of  which  he  afterward  be- 
came the  sole  owner.  The  firm 
confined  their  business  to  supplying 
the  fine  leather  trade,  and  the 
superior  quality  of  their  goods  made  them  in  demand  both  in  this  country  and  Europe.  Mr. 
Ward  was  for  many  years,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  (December  23d,  1896),  a director  and 
a large  stockholder  in  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company.  He  was  a member  of  its  Executive 
Committee  and  intimately  connected  with  the  building  of  its  present  Home  Office.  Of  every 
public  enterprise,  Mr.  Ward  was  either  an  officer  or  director,  and  his  reputation  as  a practical 
business  man  was  second  to  none  in  this  State.  The  limits  of  this  space  will  not  permit  of  the 
exhaustive  sketch  which  the  subject  deserves.  The  city  of  Newark  and  the  State  at  large  sustained 
a great  loss  in  the  passing  away  of  Elias  S.  Ward. 
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Gottfried  Krueger  was  born  in  Baden,  Germany,  November  4th,  1837.  He  came  to  America 
February  13th,  1852,  and  settled  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided.  He 
began  his  business  experience  as  an  apprentice  to  the  brewing  firm  of  Adams  & Laible,  Newark, 
and  when  that  firm  was  dissolved  he  was  made  foreman  of  the  new  brewery  established  by  Mr. 
Laible.  He  held  that  position  until 
1865,  when  he  formed  a co-partnership 
with  Gottlieb  Hill,  purchasing  the  old 
brewery  in  which  he  served  his  time  and 
the  adjoining  property.  Thus  began  a 
business  which  has  rapidly  increased, 
until  the  brewery,  which  now  bears  his 
name,  ranks  among  the  foremost  of  the 
State.  Mr.  Hill  retired  from  the  con- 
cern in  1875,  and  Mr.  Krueger  became 
the  sole  proprietor.  Mr.  Krueger  has 
been  a life-long  Democrat.  He  was 
chosen  by  his  party  in  1872  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders, 
and  in  1880  was  chosen  Presidential 
Elector,  casting  his  vote  for  Hancock 
and  English,  the  Presidential  nominees 
of  the  Democratic  party.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  Assembly 
in  1877  and  1880,  and  served  upon 
the  most  important  committees,  both 
Standing  and  Joint.  In  1891  he  was 
appointed  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Errors 
and  Appeals  by  Governor  Abbett  to 
succeed  the  late  Judge  John  McGregor. 

His  term  expired  in  1897,  but  he  was 
re-appointed  by  the  Republican  Gov- 
ernor, John  W.  Griggs,  which  in  itself 
was  a high  testimonial  to  his  ability 
and  fitness  for  the  office  he  had  so  long 
honored.  Not  only  is  Judge  Krueger 
one  of  the  city  of  Newark’s  representative  citizens,  but  he  is  one  of  its  most  charitable  as  well. 
His  name  is  connected  with  the  leading  charities  of  that  city,  and  what  he  is  known  to  have  done 
openly  in  the  cause  of  humanity  is  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the  sum-total  of  his  unos- 
tentatious gifts  to  every  kind  of  deserving  charity. 
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Benedict  Ulrich  was  born  in  the  Thirteenth  Ward  of  the  city  of  Newark,  August  7th,  1859. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  Peter’s  School  of  that  city,  and  afterward  entered  the  employ  of  Williams  & 
Plum,  job  printers,  with  whom  he  remained  about  five  years.  He  then  began  an  engagement  with 

the  firm  of  T.  P.  Howell  & Co.,  patent  leather  manufacturers, 
which  lasted  from  1875  to  1884,  when  he  formed  a co-partner- 
ship with  Joseph  Denninger,  under  the  firm  name  of  Denninger 
& Ulrich,  as  funeral  directors  and  embalmers,  which  is  still  con- 
tinued. In  1889  Mr.  Ulrich  was  elected  Alderman  in  the  Thir- 
teenth Ward  for  a term  of  two  years.  He  was  the  first  Democrat 
elected  in  ten  years,  and  that,  too,  in  a ward  where  the  Repub- 
lican majorities  had  hitherto  run  from  800  to  1,000.  During 
his  term  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen  the  franchises  to  the  electric 
street  railways  were  given.  In  the  fall  of  1891,  Mr.  Ulrich  was 
elected  a member  of  the  New  Jersey  Assembly,  by  a majority 
of  394,  where  he  served  on  the  Ways  and  Means,  and  on  the 
Banks  and  Insurance  Committees. 

Edward  Lewis  Conklin,  Auditor  of  Essex  County,  was 
born  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  June  12th,  1841.  His  education  was 
confined  to  the  public  schools  of  Paterson,  leaving  which  he 
learned  the  trade  of  sash  and  blind  making  in  the  factory  of 
'William  King.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  he  joined  the 
Second  Regiment,  New  Jersey  Volunteers,  Kearny’s  Brigade,  in  which  he  served  during  the  war, 
passing  unscathed  through  the  great  battles  of  Bull  Run,  Pines,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Chancel- 
lorsville,  Second  Bull  Run,  the  battles  of  the  James,  Spottsylvania,  Crampton’s  Pass,  South  Moun- 
tain, Gettysburg,  Cold  Harbor,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  principal  battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
together  with  twenty-three  so-called  skirmishes,  many  of  which  were  of  sufficient  severity  to  entitle 
them  to  names. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Newark  and  re-entered  the  establishment  of  William 
King  & Co.  as  business  manager,  holding  this  position  until  1873,  when  he  took  an  interest  in  the 
business,  with  which  lie  continued  until  1889.  During  this  time  he  was  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Chosen  Freeholders  six  terms,  and  was  on  its  Finance,  Building  and  Jail  Discharge  Committees  and 
was  chairman  of  the  Building  Committee  two  years.  In  the  interim  the  County  Hospital  was 
erected.  Mr.  Conklin  was  appointed  by  President  Harrison  Postmaster  of  Newark.  In  1894  he 
was  elected  Auditor  of  Essex  County,  which  office  he  still  holds.  Mr.  Conklin  was  Treasurer  eight 
years  of  the  City  and  County  Republican  Committees,  and  has  been  a member  of  the  County  Com- 
mittee twenty-five  years.  Mr.  Conklin  belongs  to  the  Masonic  Eureka  Lodge,  to  the  Friendship 
Lodge,  I.  0.  0.  F.  ; Corinthian  Council,  Royal  Arcanum  ; Centennial  Knights  of  Honor,  Repub- 
lican Indian  League,  Republican  County  Society  ; Post  No.  11,  G.  A.  R.  ; Union  Veteran  Legion, 
No.  100,  and  Newark  Lodge  of  Elks,  No.  21.  He  was  married  in  1865  to  Miss  Leonora  K., 
daughter  of  William  King.  They  have  four  sons,  three  now  engaged  in  business.  Lewis,  the  eldest, 
is  in  the  lumber  business,  and  was  his  father’s  assistant  as  Postmaster,  remaining  a year  under  the 
succeeding  Postmaster.  The  youngest  son  is  in  college  at  Boston.  Mr.  Conklin’s  venerable  mother 
is  still  living  at  the  old  homestead  in  Paterson. 
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Frank  M.  McDermit  was  born  in  the  city  of  Newark  on  September  2d,  1861,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  Benedict’s  College  in  that  city.  He  was  elected  to  serve  three  terms  in  the  Legislature 
of  this  State  in  the  years  1887-8-9.  During  the  year  1888  he  was  the  Democratic  leader  in  the 
House  of  Assembly,  and  some  of  his  speeches  during  debate  were  regarded  as  equal  to  any  speeches 
ever  made  in  the  New  Jersey  Legislature.  After  leaving  college,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  entered 
the  law  office  of  Runyon  & Leonard.  He  was  admitted  as  an  attorney-at-law  in  November,  1882, 
and  as  a counselor-at-law  in  November,  1885.  He  is  a son  of  William  McDermit,  and  old  resident 
of  Newark,  who  for  thirty  years  was  a 
constable  attached  to  the  Court  House. 

His  father  is  still  living  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  and  enjoys  excellent  health. 

Nowadays  when  one  drops  in  un- 
observed on  Mr.  McDermit  in  his 
handsome  and  finely-furnished  offices 
on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Globe  Build- 
ing, the  lawyer  is  generally  engrossed 
in  professional  affairs,  within  a fortifi- 
cation of  law  books  and  law  papers. 

The  past  years  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful ones  with  him,  and  yet  he  can 
find  a few  odd  hours  in  which  to 
discuss  politics.  The  trials  and  tribu- 
lations of  the  Democracy  in  national 
affairs  have  no  terrors  for  him,  know- 
ing as  he  does  that  the  Democratic 
party,  historically,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  American  political  parties,  and 
has  enjoyed  a continuous  existence  for 
over  one  hundred  years.  He  believes 
in  the  chief  tenets  of  the  party,  and 
has  implicit  faith  in  the  ultimate  set- 
tlement of  all  differences  to  the  utmost 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  Having 
been  a newspaper  publisher,  Mr.  Mc- 
Dermit takes  a broad  view  of  all  things. 

In  the  good  old  “Sunday  Standard,” 
which  he  owned,  and  in  the  “Newark 
Morning  Times  ” and  “Sunday  Times- 
Standard,”  of  which  he  was  part  owner,  it  was  often  laid  down  to  certain  men  as  an  iron-clad  rule 
that  when  duty  called  they  must  obey,  and  so  it  is  that  the  erstwhile  newspaper  proprietor  and 
popular  lawyer  may  again  enter  the  field  of  politics  and  become  the  standard-bearer  of  his  party  for 
its  senatorial  honors.  If  young  blood  is  needed,  and  talents,  perseverance  and  activity  are  appre- 
ciated, there  could  not  possibly  be  a better  selection.  Mr.  McDermit  was  counsel  in  the  celebrated 
murder  case  of  Henry  Kohl,  tried  in  Essex  county,  New  Jersey,  and  the  long  and  various  stages  of 
the  case  from  New  Jersey  courts  to  the  Federal  courts,  and  the  successful  culmination  of  this  great 
murder  trial,  made  a national  reputation  for  Mr.  McDermit  as  a criminal  lawyer. 

B 
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John  Franklin  Fort  was  born  in  Pemberton,  Burlington  county,  New  Jersey,  March  20th, 
1852.  He  is  the  only  son  and  eldest  child  of  Andrew  Heister  and  Hannah  Ann  (Brown)  Fort, 
and  is  descended  from  Roger  Fort,  who  came  from  Wales  to  Pemberton  (then  called  New  Mills) 
in  1696. 

He  was  educated  at  the  Mount  Holly  Institute  and  Pemberton  Seminary,  and  studied  law 
with  Evan  Merritt,  of  Mount  Holly  ; Garret  S.  Cannon,  of  Bordentown,  and  Chief  Justice 
Edward  N.  Paxson,  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1872 
he  received  from  the  Albany  (N.  Y. ) Law 
School  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  New  Jersey  bar  as  an  attorney  in  Novem- 
ber, 1873,  and  as  a counselor  in  November, 

1876. 

He  was  appointed  Journal  Clerk  of  the 
New  Jersey  Assembly  in  1873  and  1874.  He 
was  appointed  by  Governor  George  B.  Mc- 
Clellan Judge  of  the  First  District  Court  of 
Newark,  which  position  he  held  from  1878 
to  1886,  being  re-appoint°d  by  Governor 
George  C.  Ludlow,  and  resigning  in  the  third 
year  of  his  second  term.  Judge  Fort  is 
an  ardent  Republican,  and  was  a member  of 
the  Republican  National  Conventions  in  1884 
and  1896. 

In  the  latter  year  he  had  the  distinction 
of  placing  Garret  A.  Hobart  in  nomination  for 
the  Vice  Presidency.  He  was  a member  of  the 
State  Constitutional  Commission  of  1894  and 
of  December  1st,  1896.  He  has  practiced  his 
profession  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  since  1874. 

Franklin  Murphy  is  a native  of  New 
Jersey,  and  was  born  in  the  city  of  Newark, 

January  3d,  1846.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  a conspicuous  figure  in  the  social,  in- 
dustrial and  political  affairs  of  Essex  county.  Always  alive  to  the  best  interests  of  his  city  and 
county,  he  has  freely  given  of  his  valuable  time  and  generously  contributed  from  his  vast  wealth. 
He  responded  to  the  “Call  for  Arms”  by  enlisting  in  the  Thirteenth  New  Jersey  Volunteers  as 
a private,  and  served  three  years  in  his  country’s  service,  returning  with  rank  of  First  Lieutenant. 
He  is  the  founder  of  the  Murphy  Varnish  Company,  of  which  he  is  President.  This  concern  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  and  has  a world-wide  reputation. 

Mr.  Murphy  served  as  a member  oi  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  representing  the  Third  Ward, 
Newark,  in  1883-1,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  same  office  in  1885.  In  1884  he  was  elected  to 
the  New  Jersey  House  of  Assembly  by  a vote  of  2,068,  and  served  on  the  Committee  on  Municipal 
Corporations.  He  is  a Director  in  the  Manufacturers’  Bank  and  the  Newark  Board  of  Trade,  and 
is  a member  of  the  Union  League,  Down-Town,  N.  Y. ; South  Side,  L.  I.;  Essex,  Newark;  Essex 
County  and  Union  League,  Chicago,  Clubs.  His  services  to  the  Republican  party  have  been 
long  recognized,  and  his  name  is  prominently  mentioned  for  the  highest  offices  within  the  gift 
of  his  party. 
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George  William  Wray  Porter  was  born  in  Phoenixville,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania, 
December  22d,  1862.  He  is  a graduate  of  the  State  Model  School,  Trenton,  of  the  Class  of  ’81,  and 
a graduate  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  of  the  Class  of  ’85.  lie  began  the  study  of 

law  in  the  office  of  McCarter,  Williamson  & McCarter,  Newark, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  as  an  attorney-at-law  in  June,  1888, 
and  as  counselor-at-law  in  June,  1891,  and  holds  a high  place 
among  the  many  legal  lights  of  Newark,  where  he  resides.  He 
was  elected  to  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  in  1896,  by  a plurality 
of  nearly  22,000,  the  largest  plurality  given  for  the  Assembly  in 
Essex  county  at  that  election,  and  re-elected  the  year  following. 
He  proved  himself  an  able  defender  of  the  rights  of  his  county 
and  an  eloquent  pleader  in  behalf  of  the  many  measures  of 
which  he  was  the  introducer  or  their  champion.  He  possesses 
a powerful  voice,  and  its  resonant  tones  invariably  attracted  and 
held  the  attention  of  the  House.  At  the  graduating  exercises  of 
the  State  Model  School  he  was  Latin  Salutatorian,  and  the  Pre- 
sentation oration  at  the  Class-Day  Exercises  at  Lafayette  College 
was  delivered  by  him.  In  1891  he  married  Mary  Guild,  daugh- 
ter of  William  B.  Guild,  the  well-known  lawyer  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Porter  is  a 
George  w.  w.  porter.  member  of  the  Triton  Club, 

and  is  one  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Republican  Club  and  one 
of  its  Board  of  Governors.  He  is  President  of  Essex  County 
League  of  Republican  Clubs,  and  prominent  in  the  Freling- 
huysen  Lancers.  On  February  1st,  1892,  he  was  appointed 
Assistant  City  Counsel  under  Joseph  Coult,  City  Counsel. 

Jacob  Rau,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Newark,  Essex  county. 

September  4th,  1856.  He  obtained  an  excellent  education  at 
the  public  schools  and  the  German  schools  of  his  native  city. 

He  chose  the  plumbing  business  for  a profession,  rapidly 
mastering  its  details  until  he  entered  the  first  ranks  of  the 
plumbing  contractors  of  Newark.  Mr.  Rau’s  marriage  to  Lena 
Wolf,  the  daughter  of  Godfried  Wolf,  one  of  Newark’s  old  set- 
tlers and  a retired  merchant, 
forms  part  of  a very  interest- 
ing sequence  of  events.  The 

Rev.  Dr.  Guenther,  pastor  of  the  First  German  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  which  both  Mr.  Rau  and  his  wife  are  members, 
baptized  them  in  their  infancy,  joined  them  in  the  bonds  of 
matrimony,  and  has  successively  administered  the  baptismal 
rites  to  their  five  children,  three  boys  and  two  girls.  The  same 
minister  married  the  father  and  mother  of  Mr.  Rau  and  subse- 
quently officiated  at  their  funerals.  Mr.  Rau  is  an  ardent 
Republican.  He  is  a member  of  the  Count)'-  Committee  and  of 
the  Republican  Indian  League,  and  belongs  also  to  a number  of 
social  clubs  and  singing  societies.  Mr.  Rau  is  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Essex  county  to  the  New  Jersey  Assembly,  having 
been  a successful  candidate  for  that  office  in  the  election  of 
1896,  and  re-elected  the  year  following. 

Albert  J.  Simpson  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
April  21st,  1862.  He  removed  to  Newark,  New  Jersey,  at  the 
age  of  five  years,  and  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  Early  in  life  he 
was  apprenticed  to  the  plumbing  trade,  and  shortly  after  attaining  his  majority  he  began  business 
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for  himself  as  a plumbing  and  steam-heating  engineer  at  his  present  location,  221  and  223  Clinton 
avenue,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Simpson  is  a potent  factor  in  the  politics  of  his  county.  He 
was  elected  a member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  1892-94,  and  has  been  twice  a member  of  the 
House  of  Assembly.  In  the  election  of  1896  he  was  returned  to  the  Legislature  by  a plurality 
of  22,269  votes  over  the  highest  candidate  on  the  Democratic 
ticket.  He  served  upon  several  important  committees,  and 
ably  represented  his  constituents.  Mr.  Simpson  is  unmarried, 
and  is  an  active  member  of  many  clubs  and  societies.  Among 
them  are  the  Garfield  Republican  Club,  Griggs  Republican  Club, 

Indian  League,  St.  John’s  Lodge,  No.  1,  F.  and  A.  M. ; Union 
Chapter,  No.  7 ; Damascus  Commandery,  No.  5,  and  the  Mystic 
Shrine,  New  York. 

Carl  Valentine  Baumann  was  born  in  Germany,  Novem- 
ber 21st,  1853.  He  attended  the  schools  of  his  native  town 
until  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  when  he  came  to  America 
and  located  with  his  parents  in  the  city  of  Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey, which  has  since  been  his  home.  He  adopted  the  trade 
of  plumber  for  his  profession,  and  now  conducts  a profitable 
business  in  his  adopted  city.  Since  his  arrival  in  this  country 
he  made  a trip  to  Kansas,  but  his  stay  in  that  State  was  not 
prolonged.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  returned  and  resumed 
his  residence  and  business  at  Newark.  Mr.  Baumann  has  long  been  prominent  in  politics  in 
Newark,  but,  while  taking  an  active  interest,  had  never  held  public  office  until  elected  to  the 
Assembly  of  1897.  He  was  elected  by  a plurality  of  21,400  votes  over  Nicoll,  the  highest  Democratic 
candidate.  He  served  on  the  Committee  on  Game  and  Fisheries  and  Ways  and  Means.  He  was  re- 
elected to  the  1898  Assembly  and  served  as  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Stationery,  and  as 
member  of  Committees  on  Incidental  Expenses  and  Game  and  Fisheries.  For  the  past  twenty- 

two  years  he  has  been  an  active  member  of  Granite  Lodge, 
Knights  of  Pythias  ; is  Past  Grand  of  Herman  Lodge,  No.  142, 
I.  O.  0.  F. ; and  of  Newark  Encampment,  I.  0.  0.  F. , and  a 
member  of  all  the  leading  singing  societies. 

James  A.  Christie  was  born  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  October 
8th,  1850.  He  is  the  son  of  the  late  James  A.  Christie,  the 
contractor,  who  settled  in  Newark  many  years  ago.  Young 
James  was  educated  in  Newark’s  public  schools,  and  adopted 
his  father’s  business,  to  which  he  has  long  since  added  that  of 
contractor-in-general,  and  is  now  a member  of  the  well-known 
firm  of  Headley  & Christie,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Christie 
was  connected  with  the  Newark  police  force  for  a period  of 
eleven  years,  seven  of  which  he  was  detailed  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  depot,  Market  street.  His  entering  the  political  field 
was  purely  accidental.  Attending  a primary  meeting,  he  was 
drawn  into  the  arena  and  was  nominated  for  the  Assembly  and 
successfully  elected  in  1887.  He  again  ran  for  the  same  office  in 
1894  and  was  returned  with  a large  majority.  The  same  result 
followed  his  candidacy  in  1895,  making  three  terms  in  the  House  of  Assembly.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  for  four  years  and  held  the  office  of  U.  S.  Government  Inspector  of  the 
Custom  House  Building  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  for  three  years.  Mr.  Christie  is  a member  of  Henry 
Clay  Lodge,  No.  45,  K.  of  P. ; Eureka,  No.  36,  F.  and  A.  M.,  and  Newark,  No.  21,  B.  and  P.  O.  E. 
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JosErn  B.  Johnson  was  born  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  August  12th,  1867.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  that  city  and,  after  graduating  therefrom,  was  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits 
in  New  York  City  for  several  years.  Manifesting  a decided  predilection  towards  jurisprudence,  he 

began  the  study  of  law  in  his  native  city,  where  he  has  since 
practiced  his  profession.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  as  an 
attorney  at  the  February  term  of  1896.  For  a number  of  years 
he  was  associated  with  Frederick  G.  Burnham,  New  Jersey 
Counsel  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 
In  July  of  1896  he  formed  a co-partnership  with  George  E. 
Clymer,  of  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Clymer  & Johnson,  with  offices  at  No.  741  Broad  street,  Newark. 
The  firm  has  an  extensive  practice  and  ranks  among  the  leading 
lawyers  of  that  city.  Mr.  Johnson  received  the  Republican 
nomination  for  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  in  the  fall  of  1897, 
and  was  elected  by  a plurality  of  6,167  votes  over  the  highest 
Democratic  candidate.  He  is  a prominent  member  of  the 
Republican  Club,  the  West  End  Club,  the  Seventh  Ward  Repub- 
lican Club  and  the  Newark  Sketch  Club.  He  is  also  a member 
of  the  Royal  Arcanum. 

George  Burnett  Harrison  was  born  in  Caldwell,  New 
Jersey,  November  18th,  1843.  He  received  a good  common 
school  education,  and  was  preparing  for  college  when  the  late 
war  broke  out.  He  has  been  actively  engaged  in  business  since 
1862.  For  fifteen  years  he  managed  a stage  line  between  Cald- 
well and  Montclair.  Embarking  in  the  feed  business,  he  suc- 
cessfully ran  a mill  in  Montclair,  and  still  does  a large  wholesale 
grain  business  from  that  city.  In  1886  he  was  admitted  as  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  and  of  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade  in  1893.  He  is  now  President  of  the 
Montclair  and  Bloomfield  Telephone  Company.  His  legislative 
career  began  with  his  election  to  the  New  Jersey  House  of  As- 
sembly in  1883,  to  which  office  he  was  re  elected  the  year  fol- 
lowing. He  made  an  able  representative,  and  was  again  his 
party’s  (Republican)  choice  for  Assembly  in  1896.  He  was 
elected  by  a plurality  of  21,491  votes  over  Nicoll,  the  highest 

candidate  on  the  Democratic 
ticket.  During  his  terms  of 
office  he  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ripa- 
rian Rights,  and  as  member  of  the  Committees  on  Miscellaneous 
Business,  Soldiers’  Home,  Incidental  Expenses,  Claims  and  Rev- 
olutionary Pensions  and  Unfinished  Business.  Mr.  Harrison  is  a 
prominent  member  and  Trustee  of  the  Caldwell  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  which  he  was  for  five  years  Treasurer.  He  still 
resides  in  his  native  town  of  Caldwell. 

Edward  Livingston  Price,  the  present  city  or  corporation 
counsel  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  was  born  December  25th,  1844. 
He  is  a son  of  Judge  Francis  Price  and  Maria  L.  Hart,  both  of 
whom  were  of  Revolutionary  ancestry.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  the  private  schools  of  Princeton,  Trenton  and  Freehold, 
and  prepared  for  college  at  the  private  school  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
F.  Pingry,  in  Newark.  The  prospect  of  a collegiate  course  was 
prevented  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  and,  in  April, 
1861,  he  entered  his  country’s  service,  and  served  for  a period  of  three  years  and  ten  months.  Return- 
ing, he  began  the  study  of  law,  in  Newark,  with  Joseph  P.  Bradley,  late  Justice  of  the  United  States 


George  B.  IIarrison. 
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Edward  W.  Jackson. 


Supreme  Court,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  June  term,  1866.  He  was  subsequently 
admitted  as  counselor  and  to  the  United  States  Supreme,  Circuit  and  District  Courts.  Colonel  Price 
has  made  a special  study  of  municipal  law,  and  has  been  counsel  for  the  municipalities  of  Harrison, 
West  Orange,  South  Orange  and  Milbourne  townships  ; also  the  old  Newark  Aqueduct  Board,  and  was 
counsel  for  three  years  of  the  Board  of  Street  and  Water  Commissioners.  He  was  the  first  counsel 
of  this  latter  board,  and  drew  the  law  creating  it.  He  is  a Democrat  in  politics,  and  for  some  years 
past  has  been  an  active  leader  of  the  official  party  organization 
of  his  party  in  Essex  county  and  the  State.  For  a number  of 
years  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Essex  County  Democratic  Com- 
mittee. He  was  appointed  by  Mayor  James  M.  Seymour  City 
Counsel  for  a term,  commencing  May  26th,  1896. 


Edward  Woolsey  Jackson  was  born  in  Belleville,  Essex 
county,  New  Jersey,  October  13th,  1861.  He  is  the  son  of 
William  and  Elizabeth  Brinkerhoff  Jackson,  and  grandson  of 
Peter  Jackson,  of  Acquackanonk  (now  the  city  of  Passaic),  New 
Jersey.  He  began  his  studies  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  com- 
pleted his  education  at  Heidelberg,  Germany.  Upon  his  return 
to  Belleville  he  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the  Borough  Commis- 
sion of  that  town,  lie  was  elected  to  the  New  Jersey  Assembly 
of  1890  by  a plurality  of  1,719  votes  over  Mitchell,  his  highest 
Democratic  opponent,  representing  what  is  known  as  the  “ Rain- 
bow ” of  the  Eleventh  Assembly  District  of  Essex  county.  He 
was  returned  to  the  next 'session  from  the  same  district  by  a 
majority  of  960  votes.  He  served  on  the  Committees  on  Fish- 
eries, Passed  Bills,  Commerce  and  Navigation  and  Incidental  Expenses.  While  in  the  Legislatui  e 
he  voted  against  the  State  Police  bill,  the  Race-track  bill,  the  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  pro- 
viding for  special  legislation,  which  was  subsequently  defeated  at  the  special  election  in  September 
of  1896.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Werts  one  of  the  members  of  the  County  Board 
of  Elections.  He  was  a member  of  the  Essex  County  Grand  Jury  of  1894  and  served  as  foreman  of 

the  April  term.  On  its  adjournment  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
five  Essex  County  Park  Commissioners.  In  November  of  1894 
he  received  the  Republican  nomination  for  Surrogate  of  Essex 
county,  and  was  elected  by  nearly  12,000  majority.  Mr.  Jack- 
son  is  a Director  in  the  Merchants’  Insurance  Company  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey  ; is  President  of  the  Smith  A Lennett 
Company,  a member  of  the  Essex  Club  and  a number  of  other 
social  and  political  organizations. 


Francis  N.  Mandeville  was  born  in  New  York  City  August 
14th,  1855.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  Passaic,  New 
Jersey,  until  1867,  when  he  removed  to  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
He  worked  at  the  trade  of  stair  building  for  five  years,  discon- 
tinuing it  to  engage  in  the  news  and  stationery  business  at 
present  location  at  the  corner  of  Belleville  and  Fourth  avenues. 
For  the  past  twenty  years  Mr.  Mandeville  has  been  a prominent 
figure  in  politics  in  his  city,  but  he  never  took  office  until  1894, 
when  he  was  elected  a member  of  Newark  Board  of  Chosen 
Freeholders.  He  was  re-elected  for  a second  term  in  1896, 
which  he  is  now  filling.  During  this  period  the  board  has  made  an  addition  to  the  County  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  at  Verona,  erected  a new  wing  to  the  county  prison  at  Newark  and  has  in  contempla- 
tion a new  Court  House  for  Essex  county  when  a suitable  site  can  be  secured.  Mr.  Mandeville  was 
married  in  1883  to  Elizabeth  Wright,  daughter  of  Joseph  Wright,  one  of  the  veteran  Republicans  of 
the  Sixth  ward.  He  is  a member  of  the  Northern  Republican  Club  and  First  Ward  Republican 
Club,  and  has  a bright  political  future  before  him.  Mr.  Mandeville  belongs  to  many  social  and 
fraternal  clubs.  He  is  an  Odd  Fellow  and  a K.  of  P. , holding  offices  in  each. 
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James  J.  Hogan  was  born  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  February  18th,  1870.  He  was  educated  at 
the  public  schools  and,  after  graduating,  took  a course  at  the  New  Jersey  Business  College.  During 
his  entire  business  career  he  has  been  engaged  as  a wholesale  provision  dealer  in  New  York  City, 
lie  has  openly  and  ardently  espoused  the  Republican  cause  since  early  manhood  and  has  played 
an  important  part  in  the  politics  of  his  ward.  He  was  nominated  for  the  1896  Assembly  and 
was  elected  by  a plurality  of  5,664  votes  over  Mr.  Seymour,  the  highest  candidate  on  the 

Democratic  ticket.  He  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  served  on  the  Committees 
on  Commerce  and  Navigation  and  State  Hospitals.  He  played 
a conspicuous  part  in  his  advocacy  of  the  Anti-Coal  Com- 
bine bill,  which  passed  the  House,  and  in  supporting  the  bills 
in  the  interest  of  the  firemen  and  railroad  employes.  He  was 
re-elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1897  by  a plurality  of  21,393 
votes  over  Nicoll,  the  highest  opposing  candidate,  and  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Engrossed  Bills  and  on  the 
Committee  on  Stationery.  Mr.  Hogan  is  a member  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Sixth 
Ward,  and  belongs  to  the  U.  S.  Grant  and  Seventh  Ward  Repub- 
lican Clubs,  both  strong  political  organizations  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey.  He  is  a charter  member  of  the  West  End  Club,  and  is 
also  a member  of  Kane  Lodge,  No.  55,  F.  & A.  M. , and  Union 
Chapter,  No.  7,  R.  A.  M. 


James  J.  Hogan. 


born  in  Newark,  New 


Dr.  Joseph  Sanford  Vinson  was 
Jersey,  December  11th,  1863.  He  was  educated  at  the  public 
schools,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  A.  McKirgan,  dentist,  as  a student. 
Five  years  later  he  began  a thorough  course  of  study  at  the  New  York  College  of  Dentistry,  from  which 
he  graduated  with  honors  at  the  end  of  two  years.  The  Doctor  owes  his  success  in  life  entirely  to 
his  own  efforts  and  his  practice  of  doing  thoroughly  everything  he  undertakes.  His  advancement 
in  his  chosen  calling  has  been  rapid  in  the  extreme,  and  at  the  present  time  he  is  the  possessor  of  a 
handsome  office  and  residence  on  Pennington  street,  with  an  ex- 
tensive and  still-growing  practice.  He  is  one  of  the  best-known 
and  popular  Republicans  in  the  city  of  Newark,  and  has  always 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  political  movements  of  the  day.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  1892  and  1893, 
declining  re-election  on  account  of  his  removal  from  the  district. 

Socially,  the  Doctor  is  a leading  spirit.  He  is  a gifted  conver- 
sationalist and  an  amateur  actor  of  more  than  ordinary  ability. 

In  all  outdoor  sports  he  takes  a lively  interest,  and  to  his 
practical  management  of  the  Triton  Boat  Club,  of  which  he  is 
Captain,  is  due  many  of  the  victories  which  has  made  that  club 
famous  in  the  annals  of  sport  in  New  Jersey.  He  is  a member, 
also,  of  the  Garfield  Club,  East  End  Republican  Club,  Tenth 
Ward  Republican  Club,  Republican  Indian  League,  Republican 
County  Society  and  Royal  Arcanum. 


Dk.  Joseph  S.  Vinson. 


John  Henry  Peal  was  born  in  Newark,  New  Jersey, 

October  18th,  1839.  Upon  leaving  school  he  went  west  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  learned  the 

trade  of  a carpenter.  In  the  meantime  he  perfected  his  education  by  a four  years’  course  in  the 
Cincinnati  Commercial  College.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  he  enlisted  in  the  Eighth 
Ohio  Militia,  serving  with  distinction  until  1864,  when  he  returned  to  Newark,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  He  immediately  engaged  at  his  chosen  trade,  and  in  1867  was  established  for  himself  as 
a builder,  meeting  with  a success  which  has  steadily  followed  him.  Living  for  years  in  the 
thirteenth  ward  of  Newark,  he  became  identified  ivith  its  interests  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
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shaping  its  development.  He  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders  from  1882  to 
1886.  In  the  fall  of  1885  he  was  a candidate  for  the  Assembly,  and  successfully  defeated  Theobald, 
the  opposing  Republican  nominee.  In  1893  he  was  again  elected  to  the  House  of  Assembly,  and 
was  prominently  identified  with  the  legislation  affecting  the 
roads  of  Essex  county.  Mr.  Peal  was  married  in  1870  to  Eliza 
Finter,  whose  father  was  a member  of  the  School  Board  of 
Newark.  He  has  three  children  now  living.  He  is  a member 
of  Mason’s  Lodge,  No.  7 ; a Knight  of  Honor,  and  belongs  to 
various  singing  societies,  of  which  he  is  an  active  member. 

Frederick  William  Mock,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Newark,  Essex 
county,  New  Jersey,  July  23d,  1870,  and  is  a graduate  from 
the  public  schools  of  that  city.  In  1887  he  accepted  a position 
with  the  Chemical  National  Bank,  of  New  York,  and  is  still 
connected  with  that  institution  in  the  capacity  of  corresponding 
clerk.  Mr.  Mock  began  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  politics 
of  Essex  county  at  a very  early  age,  and  has  rendered  very 
efficient  service  to  the  Republican  party.  He  was  one  of  the. 
organizers  of  the  First  Presidential  Voter’s  Club,  of  which  he  was 

Chairman  of  the  Organiza- 
tion Committee,  and  has 
done  good  work  in  organiz- 
ing district  clubs  in  his  own  ward.  He  was  Secretary  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  ward  for  two  years.  Active,  bright 
and  energetic,  he  does  thoroughly  whatever  he  undertakes,  and 
his  abilities  and  services  were  recognized  by  his  party  by  his 
nomination  for  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  of  1895.  He  was 
elected  by  a plurality  of  11,509  votes  over  Mr.  Comes,  the 
highest  candidate  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  He  served  on  the 
Committees  on  Militia  and  Unfinished  Business. 

Andrew  J.  Breidenbach  was  born  in  Wuertzburg,  Bavaria, 
Germany,  in  1850,  and,  wdth  his  parents,  came  to  America  at 
the  age  of  two  years.  They  settled  in  New  York  City,  where 
young  Breidenbach  was 
educated.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  was  forced  to 
depend  upon  his  own  efforts 
for  a livelihood,  and  his  subsequent  success  has  proven  his 
ability  to  master  adverse  circumstances.  Early  in  life  he  began 
work  at  the  trade  of  cigarmaker,  which  he  learnt  to  perfection. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  he  removed  to  the  city  of  New- 
ark and  almost  immediately  entered  into  the  politics  of  that 
city.  Here  he  soon  became  a leader  by  sheer  force  of  his 
natural  abilities  and  aggressive  personality.  His  first  office, 
and  as  a reward  for  his  services,  was  that  of  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Lighting.  He  held  that  position  from  1885 
to  1889,  when  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Collector  of  Revenues 
under  Revenue  Collector  George  H.  Large.  He  resigned  this 
office  in  1895  to  enter  the  real  estate,  life  and  fire  insurance 
business,  at  which  vocation  his  usual  good  success  attends  him. 

Mr.  Breidenbach  has  been  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  for  two  successive  years.  His  efficiency  during  both 
terms  was  fittingly  attested  by  handsome  mementos  from  that  legislative  body.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  Atlas  Lodge,  No.  68,  I.  0.  O.  F.,  and  is  a member  of  Newark  Lodge,  No.  21,  B.  and 
P.  O.  E. ; Northern  Lodge,  K.  of  H. ; Arion  Singing  Society,  Twelfth  Ward  German-English  School 
Society,  Unity  Conclave,  No.  1891,  Order  of  Ileptasophs  ; honorary  member  of  Equitable  Club, 
and  one  of  the  most  ardent  workers  in  the  County  Republican  Society. 

c 


Andrew  J.  Breidenbach. 


Frederick  W.  Mock,  Jr. 
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John  E.  McArthur  is  a native  of  Scotland,  and  was  born  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  February 
28th,  1855.  By  profession  he  is  a contractor  and  civil  engineer,  and  possesses  great  practical  man- 
agerial ability,  which  is  recognized  by  those  associated  with  him  in  business.  When  nineteen  years 
of  age  he  had  entire  charge  of  and  completed  the  sewerage  system  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  and 
two  years  later  (1876)  he  superintended  the  reclaiming  of  Robert’s  Island,  in  the  San  Joaquin  river, 
California,  for  an  English  syndicate.  In  1882  he  took  charge  of  the  West  Point  tunnel  for  the  West 
Shore  railroad,  and  had  charge  of  the  construction  of  all  the  railroad  buildings  west  of  Utica  for  the 
same  company.  In  1885  he  established  himself  as  a builder  and  general  contractor  in  Jersey  City,  and 
began  to  take  an  active  interest  in  its  affairs.  He  was  appointed  commissioner  on  the  joint  sewer 
between  Jersey  City  and  West  Hoboken.  He  was  the  Republican  nominee  for  Alderman  in  1886 
and  1887  in  the  old  Fourth  District.  It  is  a Democratic  stronghold,  but  he  was  defeated  by  only  a 
small  majority.  In  1890  he  ran  again  for  Alderman,  and  was  elected  by  nearly  200  majority.  In 
1892  he  was  appointed  Building  Inspector,  and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed  by  Mayor 
Wanser  a member  of  the  Board  of  Street  and  Water  Commissioners,  of  which,  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  board,  he  was  made  its  president.  He  was  a member  of  the  Assembly  for  1897,  and 
was  elected  by  a plurality  of  3,207  over  the  highest  candidate  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  The  same 
indomitable  spirit  that  characterizes  his  life  was  brought  to  bear  upon  his  legislative  career.  Every 
bill  introduced  by  him  was  carefully  watched  over,  and  persistently  fought  for  when  occasion 
required.  Through  him  a number  of  important  bills  benefiting  Jersey  City  became  laws,  and  the 
fight  upon  his  bill  known  as  the  “McArthur  act  ” resulted  in  one  of  the  most  stubbornly-contested 
victories  in  the  history  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature.  Mr.  McArthur  is  a member  of  the  Arion 
Society,  Fremont  Club,  Good  Fellows,  Knights  of  Honor,  and  Eagle  Lodge,  No.  53,  F.  and  A.  M., 
all  of  Jersey  City,  and  of  Mecca  Temple,  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  of  New  York.  On  April 
23d,  1897,  he  was  appointed  Tax  Commissioner  for  a term  of  three  years.  He  is  at  present  Mana- 
ger of  the  Jersey  City  Electric  Light  Company,  besides  being  interested  in  several  other  important 
enterprises. 

Robert  McAndrew  was  born  in  Peconic,  near  Bridgeport, 

Connecticut,  October  14th,  1844,  of  Scottish  parents.  He  re- 
moved with  them  to  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  county,  New  York, 
in  1854,  and  was  brought  up  on  a farm. 

On  July  29th,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Company  B,  Fifty-sixth 
Regiment,  New  York  State  Volunteers.  He  served  during  the 
entire  war,  being  mustered  out  of  service  on  October  17th,  1865. 

He  participated  in  the  battles  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  and, 
upon  the  dissolution  of  that  army,  went  further  South  with 
Casy’s  division,  Keyes  Corp.  He  was  engaged  in  the  attack 
upon  Fort  Wagner  and  at  the  seige  of  Newburn  and  seige  of 
Charleston.  Upon  his  return  home  he  became  Superintendent 
of  the  large  farm  of  the  late  George  IL  McKenzie,  President  of 
the  Singer  Manufacturing  Company,  which  position  he  held 
until  his  removal  to  Jersey  City  in  1882,  when  he  became  agent 
for  his  large  estate  in  Jersey  City.  Mr.  McAndrew  was  elected 
to  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  of  1895  by  a total  vote  of  25,190. 

He  served  on  the  Committees  on  Banks  and  Insurance,  and  Claims  and  Revolutionary  Pensions.  He 
was  renominated  for  the  Assembly  the  following  year  but  was  forced  to  resign  owing  to  the 
confining  nature  of  his  business  affairs.  He  was  appointed  Sinking  Fund  Commissioner  by  Mayor 
Wanser,  of  Jersey  City,  April  23d,  1896,  a position  he  still  retains. 


Robert  McAndrew. 
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Robert  D.  Urquhart  was  born  in  Tain,  Ross-shire,  Scotland,  February  8th,  1856.  He 
attended  the  Free  Church  school  until  the  age  of  thirteen,  when  he  began  his  present  trade  of 
harnessmaker.  A year  later  he  removed  to  Sunderland,  England,  following  the  same  calling  until 
1873  when,  with  his  parents,  he  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Canada.  In  1880  he  removed  to 
New  York  City,  and  it  was  not  until  six  years  later  that  he  became  a resident  of  Jersey  City.  Mr. 
Urquhart  soon  took  an  active  interest  in  the  political  affairs  of  Hudson  county.  In  1894  he  was 
the  Republican  candidate  for  Alderman  in  the  Second  ward,  and  succeeded  in  reducing  a normal 
Democratic  majority  of  1,200  to  32  votes.  In  1896  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Republican 
County  Committee,  and  is  at  the  present  time  Secretary  of  its  Committee  on  Organization.  He  is 
owner  of  the  Jersey  City  Harness  Company.  He  was  formerly  a member  of  the  old  Keystone  Club, 
and  is  now  an  active  worker  in  the  Americus  Club.  Mr.  Urquhart  was  elected  to  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature  of  1897.  His  plurality  for  the  Assembly  over  the  highest  candidate  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  was  4,322,  being  the  largest  given  any  candidate  for  the  Assembly  in  Hudson  county  at  the 
election  of  1896.  He  was  renominated  for  the  Assembly  of  1898,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
a Democratic  tidal  wave  swept  the  county,  he  was  defeated  only  by  a small  majority. 

Elmer  Wilson  Demarest  was  born  at  Eastwood,  Bergen  county,  New  Jersey,  May,  loth,  1870, 
and  is  an  attorney  and  counselor-at-law.  He  removed  to  Closter,  N.  J.,  in  1871,  where  he  lived 
until  1892,  when  he  came  to  Bayonne.  On  the  maternal  side  he  is  a descendant  of  Peter  Wilson, 
LL.  D.,  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  languages  in 
Columbia  College,  and  who  was  a member  from 
Bergen  county  to  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  from 
1787  to  1792.  On  the  paternal  side  he  belongs  to 
the  old  Demarest  family  of  Bergen  county.  This 
family  originally  settled  upon  and  owned  what  is 
known  now  as  Harlem,  New  York,  but  subsequently 
exchanged  the  property  for  3,000  acres  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Hackensack,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Demarest  was 
educated  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  Clos- 
ter, was  prepared  for  Rutgers  College,  New  Bruns- 
wick, but  was  obliged  to  leave  it  in  1887,  owing  to 
poor  health.  In  January,  1889,  he  began  the  study 
of  law,  was  graduated  from  Columbia  College  Law 
School,  receiving  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1892.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  New  Jersey  bar  as  an  attorney 
at  the  February  term,  1892,  and  as  a counselor-at- 
law  at  the  June  term  of  1895.  He  now  practices 
law  at  both  Jersey  City  and  Bayonne.  He  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Bergen  County  Republican 
Executive  Committee  in  1891  and  served  until  1892,  Elmer  w.  demarest. 

when  he  removed  to  Bayonne.  In  1895  he  was 

elected  Vice  President  of  the  Hudson  County  Republican  Committee,  was  re  elected  in  1896  and 
1897,  and  still  holds  that  office,  as  well  as  being  a member  of  its  Board  of  Trustees.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  special  legislative  committee  which  was  appointed  by  the  County  Committee  to  look 
after  matters  affecting  Hudson  county  before  the  Legislature  of  1896. 

In  the  fall  of  1896  he  was  elected  to  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  by  a plurality  of  3,942  votes 
over  the  highest  candidate  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  His  legislative  career  was  an  enviable  one, 
reflecting  not  only  credit  to  his  already  recognized  abilities,  but  fully  substantiating  the  opinions  held 
by  his  large  constituency.  Mr.  Demarest  took  a most  prominent  part  in  the  fight  for  the  passage  of 
the  Equal  Taxation  bill,  both  in  committee  and  upon  the  floor  of  the  House.  He  was  the  author 
and  introducer  of  the  Railroad  Track  Elevation  bill,  and  was  the  introducer  of  the  “Voorhees” 
Judiciary  Amendments  in  the  Assembly,  which,  under  his  leadership,  were  passed  by  the  caucus, 
but,  by  parliamentary  tactics,  side-tracked  on  the  last  day  of  the  session.  The  occasion  was  one 
which  was  aptly  called  “a  battle  of  brains,”  and  witnessed  one  of  the  hardest  contests  of  the 
entire  session. 
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William  George  Nelson  was  born  in  New  York  City,  January  2d,  1856.  He  removed  to 
Jersey  City  at  an  early  age  and  finished  his  education  in  the  German-French-American  school  which, 
at  that  time,  was  a prominent  institution  in  that  city.  In  1868  he  began  an  apprenticeship  to  the 
machinist’s  trade,  and  was  employed  in  the  old  Marion  Watch  Factory  for  a period  of  seven  years. 
In  politics  he  is  a staunch  Republican  and  a prominent  figure  in  the  political  affairs  of  Hudson 
county.  He  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Freeholders  from  1887  to  1893.  In  1896  he  received  the 
Republican  nomination  for  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  and  carried  Hudson  county  by  a plurality  of 
4,058  votes  over  Mr.  Ruempler,  the  highest  candidate  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  He  served  on  the 
Committees  on  Banks  and  Insurance  and  State  Hospitals.  Mr.  Nelson  is  ex- Vice  President  of  the 
State  Building  and  Loan  Association  League  at  Trenton,  and  ex-Secretary  of  the  Hudson  County 
Anti-Monopoly  League  and  Improvement  Association.  He  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Excelsior  Mutual  Building  and  Loan  Association,  in  1883,  of  which  he  has  ever  since  been  its 
Secretary.  He  was  formerly  Vice  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Hudson  County  League  of 
Building  and  Loan  Associations,  and  also  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Bergen  Land  Association  and 
Vice  President  of  the  Old  Guard  of  the  Heights,  Jersey  City.  He  is  prominent  in  many  social  and 
benevolent  orders.  He  is  Past  Grand  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Past  Chancellor 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  Past  Regent  of  the  Royal  Arcanum,  and  a Mason  of  the  thirty-second 
degree.  He  is  a member  of  the  Union  League  Club  of  Jersey  City,  the  foremost  Republican  organi- 
zation in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  In  1876  Mr.  Nelson  embarked  in  the  business  of  fire  insurance, 
with  Mr.  Callo  and  Mr.  Ward  as  partners.  The  firm  is  now  well  known  as  Nelson  & Ward.  Their 
place  of  business  is  at  21  Montgomery  street,  Jersey  City,  and  they  are  general  agents  for  Hudson 
and  Bergen  counties  of  several  large  American  and  English  fire  insurance  companies. 

Isaac  Faerber  Goldenhorn  was  born  in  New  York  City,  October  19th,  1872.  He  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Greenville,  New  Jersey,  at  the  age  of  two  years,  and  has  ever  since  resided  there. 
He  was  educated  in  Public  School  No.  20,  Jersey  City  ; graduated  from  Jersey  City  High  School  in 
June,  1890  ; entered  the  New  York  Law  School  in  Octo- 
ber, 1891,  from  which  he  graduated  in  June  of  1893, 
taking  the  degree  of  LL. B.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  Jersey,  and  his  natural 
abilities  and  force  of  character  soon  brought  him  promi- 
nently forward.  Pie  was  associated  with  the  late  John 
A.  McGrath  in  the  celebrated  boulevard  cases,  and  has 
been  also  associated  with  Senator  William  D.  Daly  in  a 
number  of  noted  criminal  trials.  He  is  counsel  for  the 
Charles  Cohen  Association,  the  leading  Hebrew  organ- 
ization of  Hudson  county.  Mr.  Goldenhorn  is  a fluent 
talker  ; possessing  a ready  utterance  and  a quick  and 
analytical  mind,  he  makes  a forcible  and  powerful  polit- 
ical speaker.  He  has  been  upon  the  stump  in  three 
political  campaigns,  and  during  the  active  canvass  for 
Governor  Griggs  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  labors 
towards  his  election.  On  Memorial  day  (1897),  at  the 
request  of  Van  Houten  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  he  was  orator  of 
the  day  at  their  services  at  Bay  View  Cemetery,  Green- 
ville, where  he  delivered  a talented  and  effecting  address. 

He  was  elected  to  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  in  the  fall  of 
1896  by  a plurality  of  2,909.  Although  the  youngest  member  of  the  House,  his  legislative  record  was 
one  that  amply  bore  out  the  opinion  held  by  his  constituents.  On  every  important  measure  his  voice 
was  heard,  and  Hudson  county  had  no  more  faithful  representative  than  he.  He  is  a member  of 
Jersey  City  Board  of  Trade  ; Enterprise  Lodge,  No.  43,  F.  and  A.  M.,  Jersey  City  ; Justinia  Lodge, 
No.  359,  K.  of  P.,  New  York;  the  Union  League  Club,  Jersey  City  ; Minkakwa  Club,  of  Green- 
ville ; the  Greenville  Gun  Club,  and  a number  of  other  organizations  of  Hudson  county,  as  well  as 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Forensic  Society,  of  Jersey  City.  Mr.  Goldenhorn  is  an  amateur 
violinist  of  considerable  ability,  and  has  taken  part  in  a number  of  entertainments  for  charity  in 
Hudson  county  and  elsewhere.  His  legal  practice  is  an  extensive  one,  and  none  of  the  members  of 
Hudson  county’s  brilliant  bar  has  brighter  future  prospects. 


Isaac  F.  Goldenhorn. 


Job  H.  Ltppjncott. 
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Justice  Job  H.  Lippincott  was  born  near  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey,  November  12th,  1842. 
His  early  life  was  passed  upon  his  father’s  farm  at  Vincentown,  New  Jersey.  He  received  a common 
school  education  and,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  entered  a private  academy  at  Vincentown,  where 
he  remained  one  year.  He  subsequently  attended  the  Mount  Holly  Institute  under  the  tuition  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Aaron.  He  entered,  as  a law  student,  with  Ewan  Merritt,  at  Mount  Holly,  January 
1st,  1863.  In  July  of  1865  he  graduated  from  the  Dane  Law  School  of  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  At  the  February  term,  1867,  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  Jersey.  In  May  of  that  year,  he  located 
in  Hudson  county,  opening  an  office  opposite  the  Court  House,  in  what  was  then  the  city  of  Hudson. 
From  1868  to  1871  he  was  a member  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  that  city.  In  the 
latter  year  the  three  cities  of  Bergen,  Jersey  City  and  the  city  of  Hudson  were  consolidated  into  one 
city.  He  was  elected  counsel  of  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders  of  Hudson  county  in  1874,  and  for 
thirteen  successive  years  he  held  that  office  by  annual  election.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Cleveland,  United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  New  Jersey,  which  office  he  held  one 
year,  resigning  to  accept  the  position  of  Law  Judge  of  the  county  of  Hudson,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Green  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Chancellor  McGill,  who  held  that  office 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  Chancellor.  He  was  reappointed  by  Governor  Green,  in  1888,  as 
Law  Judge  for  the  full  term  of  five  years.  In  January,  1893,  he  resigned  this  position  and  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Werts  one  of  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  full  term 
of  seven  years,  to  succeed  Justice  Werts,  who  had  resigned  previous  to  his  election  as  Governor  of 
New  Jersey.  Justice  Lippincott’s  circuit  consists  of  Hudson  county,  the  population  of  which  is 
328,080,  and  his  term  of  office  will  expire  in  1900. 

Edward  Hoos  was  born  at  Neuwied,  on  the  Rhine,  Germany,  August  31st,  1850.  He  received 
a good  education  and  was  a practical  business  man  upon  his  arrival  in  this  country  in  1869.  His 
father  died  shortly  after  his  arrival,  and  the  support  of  the  family  devolved  upon  young  Hoos.  In 
1871  he  removed  to  Jersey  City  and  established  a furniture  business  which  has  since  become  known 
throughout  the  State  under  the  firm  name  of  Hoos  & Schultz. 

Mr.  Hoos  took  a keen  interest  in  his  adopted  country  from  the 
start,  and  the  regard  and  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  led  to 
his  election  as  Freeholder  of  Hudson  county  in  1885.  Declin- 
ing a renomination,  he  ran  for  the  Assembly  in  1886  and  was  de- 
feated by  the  Republican  candidate  by  a bare  majority.  In  the 
same  district,  in  1889,  he  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
by  a majority  of  605,  declining  renomination  the  year  follow- 
ing. He  was  appointed  by  Mayor  Cleveland  (Jersey  City)  a 
Commissioner  of  Appeals,  but  resigned  that  office  upon  change 
of  administration.  Mr.  Hoos  has  long  been  an  efficient  mem- 
ber of  Jersey  City’s  Board  of  Education.  In  the  spring  of  1895 
he  was  defeated  by  a narrow  margin  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  but  in  the  following  fall  he  was  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  Assembly,  and  was  elected  by  a plurality  of 
over  5,000  votes,  receiving  a total  of  26,362  votes.  His  record 
in  the  House  showed  the  same  painstaking  care  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  weal.  He  introduced  and  had  passed  many  import- 
ant bills.  Among  them,  Bill  287,  appropriating  $250,000  for 
a site  and  erection  of  a building  to  be  known  as  Jersey  City  Normal  School.  He  spoke  forcibly 
against  the  “Trolley  bill,”  and  delivered  a long  and  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  “ Equal  Tax- 
ation,” and  attended  every  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Railroads  and  Canals.  Mr.  Hoos  was 
elected  Mayor  of  Jersey  City  in  the  spring  of  1897  by  the  largest  majority  ever  given  to  a candi- 
date for  that  office.  He  is  a Free  Mason,  and  as  such  holds  the  thirty-second  degree.  He  is  con- 
nected with  many  social  and  political  organizations,  and  is  liked  by  all  who  become  acquainted 
with  his  frank  nature. 

D 
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Emil  Groth,  member  of  the  Hudson  County  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders,  was  born  in  Union 
Hill,  March  4th,  1855,  his  parents  having  settled  in  that  town  in  1852  upon  their  arrival  from 
Germany.  He  was  educated  at  the  public  schools  and  began  his  business  career,  at  the  age  of 

fourteen  years,  as  an  apprentice  to  a firm  of  lithographers  and 
followed  that  trade  until  he  was  thirty -two  years  of  age.  In 
1887  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Otto  Haas  in  the  man- 
agement of  Ruth's  Hall.  The  partnership  lasted  until  .June  of 
1890,  when  it  was  dissolved,  Mr.  Groth  purchasing  the  hotel  at 
the  corner  of  Bergenline  avenue  and  Hackensack  plank-road, 
and  of  which  he  is  still  the  proprietor.  In  politics  Mr.  Groth 
is  a staunch  Democrat  and  considered  one  of  the  representative 
men  of  his  section  of  Hudson  county.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders  in  the  fall  of  1894  by  a majority 
of  155,  running  ahead  of  his  ticket.  In  1896  he  was  re- 
nominated for  the  same  office,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  his  town  went  Republican,  he  was  re-elected  by  a majority 
of  419.  His  conduct  in  the  Board  has  justified  the  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  by  both  Democrats  and  Republicans.  Mr. 
Groth  is  the  standard-bearer 
of  the  Emil  Groth  Associa- 
tion, one  of  the  largest  and 
most  inliuential  in  LIudson  county,  and  numbers  among  its 
membership  the  names  of  most  of  the  public  officials  and  many 
of  the  leading  professional  and  business  men  of  Jersey  City, 

Hoboken  and  North  Hudson.  He  is  a member  of  the  Union 
Hill  Liedertafel,  and  has  twice  been  its  President.  He  is  a 
member,  also,  of  the  Union  Hill  Turn  Verein,  the  Union  Hill 
Schuetzen  Corps,  Palisade  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M.,  and  a valued 
member  of  the  Democratic  Central  Organization  of  Union  Hill. 

Mr.  Groth  was  married  October  26th,  1881,  to  Minnie  Haas,  a 
sister  of  his  former  partner,  now  the  proprietor  of  Ruth’s  Hall. 

Edwin  Cadmus,  member  of  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders 
of  Hudson  county,  has  lived  in  Bayonne  all  his  life.  He  is  a 

son  of  Jasper  Cadmus,  and 
was  born  on  February  23d, 

1850,  in  the  central  section 

of  that  city.  He  attended  the  public  schools  for  several  years 
and  graduated  from  the  Ilasbrouck  Institute,  Jersey  City.  His 
first  business  experience  was  gained  in  a grocery  store.  For  the 
past  fifteen  years  Mr.  Cadmus  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  at  their  works  in  that  city,  in  the  supply 
department,  at  present  having  charge  of  the  store-room.  Mr. 
Cadmus  was  elected  a member  of  the  Board  of  Education  from 
the  Second  ward  nearly  three  years  ago,  and  fills  this  office  at 
present.  He  is  a member  of  the  Republican  Association  of  Bay- 
onne, and  also  a prominent  member  of  Bayonne  City  Lodge,  No. 
9,  A.  O.  U.  W. , being  one  of  the  Grand  Trustees  of  the  State  Lodge 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Cadmus  resides  at  538  Avenue  D,  in  a home 
made  happy  by  his  wife  and  several  children.  He  is  of  a domes- 
tic nature,  genial  temperment  and  popular  among  his  associates. 

James  Tremble,  member  of  the  Hudson  County  Board  of 
J reeholders,  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  the  year  1861.  He  received  a common  school  education, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  his  business  career  by  engaging  in  the  mineral  water  business.  The 
venture  proved  eminently  successful,  and  in  1882  he  moved  to  Jersey  City  and  still  continued  in  the 
mineral  water  business.  Six  years  later  he  retired  from  the  mineral  water  business  and  started  a 
livery  stable,  which  he  still  successfully  conducts.  Mr.  Tremble  has  amassed  considerable  property 


Edwin  Cadmus. 
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and  is  a heavy  taxpayer  to  Jersey  City.  He  was  induced  to  accept  the  nomination  for  Freeholder 
in  1896  from  the  Fourth  ward.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  ward  is  largely  Republican,  he 
was  successfully  elected,  defeating  his  opponent  by  a majority  of  221  votes. 

Clement  De  R.  Leonard,  of  the  Ninth  Assembly  District,  is  a popular  member  of  the  Bar 
Association  of  Hudson  county.  He  was  born  at  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey.  February  18th,  1846. 
His  ancestors  came  to  America  about  the  time  of  the  Huguenot  war,  and  figured  prominently  in  the 
early  history  of  the  country.  His  great-grandfather,  Joseph  Leonard,  was  the  High  Sheriff  of  the 
Colony  of  New  Jersey  in  1771.  He  died  in  1779.  His 
grandfather,  John  Leonard,  was  a warm  personal  friend 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  was  by  him  appointed  Min- 
ister to  the  Court  of  Spain,  a position  he  held  for  thirty 
years.  Mr.  Leonard’s  father,  Francis  De  P.  Leonard, 
is  an  old  and  well-known  citizen  of  old  Holland  stock, 
and  was  among  the  early  settlers  of  Monmouth  county. 

Mr.  Leonard  received  his  early  education  at  St.  Charles 
College,  near  Ellicott  City,  Maryland,  after  which  he 
entered  Seton  Hall  College,  at  Orange,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1869.  He  then  began  the  study  of  law  in 
the  office  of  Charles  H.  Trafford,  where  he  remained 
three  years,  entering  the  office  of  Prosecuting  Attor- 
ney Robert  Allen,  Jr.,  as  an  assistant.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  June,  1873,  and  was  made  coun- 
selor in  June,  1876.  He  removed  from  Red  Bank  to 
Hoboken  the  following  year.  Mr.  Leonard  has  always 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  party,  and 
in  1888,  1892  and  1896  was  a delegate  to  the  State 
Convention,  and  a delegate  to  all  Congressional  and 
county  conventions  in  his  district  from  1888  to  1896, 
inclusive.  In  1894  Mr.  Leonard  was  Chairman  of  the 
City  Republican  Executive  Committee  of  Hoboken,  and  did  excellent  work.  In  1895  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ninth  Assembly  District  Committee,  and  is  at  present  Chairman  of  the  First  Ward 
Association  of  Hoboken.  He  is  President  of  the  Governor  Griggs  Battalion,  an  active  and  aggres- 
sive Republican  association.  He  was  elected  to  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  in  1896  by  a plurality  of 
2,429,  and  made  an  enviable  record  in  that  House.  In  the  spring  of  1897  he  received  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  for  Mayor  of  Hoboken,  but  was  defeated  by  Mayor  Fagan,  the  most  popular 
Democratic  candidate  ever  before  the  people  of  that  city,  the  Gibraltar  of  Democracy  in  Democratic 
Hudson  county. 

Among  the  beneficial  measures  affecting  Hoboken  which  were  pushed  to  passage  by  the  earnest 
efforts  of  Mr.  Leonard  were  the  Meadow  Park  bill,  the  Boulevard  Loop  Extension  bill  and  the 
Public  School  bill.  The  Park  bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Leonard,  is  calculated  not  only  to  increase 
the  value  of  property  formerly  of  little  value,  but  also  to  afford  relief  to  the  poor  as  a breathing- 
spot,  and  to  afford  work  to  the  hundreds  of  laborers  of  the  city  in  its  construction  ; and  the  Boule- 
vard Loop  Extension  bill,  also  introduced  by  Mr.  Leonard,  will  serve  the  like  purpose  of  the 
employment  of  hundreds  of  resident  laborers,  besides  the  additional  benefit  it  will  be  to  the  city  in 
the  way  of  establishing  an  excellent  system  of  good  roads  and  highways  for  driving  and  for  vehicles 
of  all  descriptions.  The  School  bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dod,  of  Hoboken,  and  so  earnestly  advo- 
cated both  by  that  gentleman  and  Mr.  Leonard,  and  which  is  now  a law,  most  beneficially  affects 
the  interests  of  the  city  of  Hoboken  by  providing  a safeguard  against  abuses  or  neglect  of  the  school 
or  educational  interests  of  the  community.  Besides  the  above  measures,  Mr.  Leonard  ardently 
advocated  and  pushed,  despite  much  opposition  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  two  important  local 
measures,  previously  passed  by  the  Senate,  viz.,  the  Alley  bill,  enabling  the  city  of  Hoboken  to 
vacate  a useless  alley  in  behalf  of  the  Hoboken  Land  Improvement  Company,  in  return  for  which 
she  obtains  both  a school-house  and  fire-house  sites  from  said  company  ; and  the  Senate  bill  giving 
to  Hoboken’s  citizens  relief  as  holders  of  declarations  of  sales  for  non-payment  of  taxes,  assess- 
ments, &c. , under  the  Martin  act. 


Clement  De  R.  Leonard. 
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George  Bragg  Fielder  was  bom  in  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  July  24th,  1842,  and  is  the 
only  son  of  the  late  James  Fairman  Fielder,  who  was  a prominent  citizen  of  Hudson  county.  He 
graduated  from  Dickinson’s  Lyceum,  Jersey  City,  and  Selleck’s  Academy,  Norwalk,  Connecticut. 
Soon  after  leaving  school  Mr.  Fielder  engaged  in  the  banking  business,  and  subsequently  with  his 
father  built  the  New  Jersey  Southern  and  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Williamantic  railroads. 
He  enlisted  in  the  Twenty-first  New  Jersey  Volunteers  during  the  late  war  as  a private,  and  fought 
in  all  the  battles  his  regiment  was  engaged  in  up  to  May  4th,  1863,  and  by  that  time  had  risen  to  the 
position  of  Sergeant  Major.  At  the  battle  of  Mary’s  Heights,  both  he  and  Col.  Van  Houten,  the  com- 
mander of  the  regiment,  were  severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoners,  the  latter  dying  the  next  day,  and 
was  tenderly  buried  by  Sergeant  Fielder.  For  months  Fielder  languished  in  rebel  prisons,  and  was  too 
ill  to  resume  active  duty  upon  his  release  by  exchange.  For  his  conduct  in  that  fight,  Joel  Parker, 
the  War  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  commissioned  him  a Lieutenant  of  his  regiment  and  assigned 
him  to  special  service  as  Assistant  Chief  Mustering  Officer.  In  1865  he  married  Eleanor  A. 
Brinkerhoff,  only  daughter  of  Judge  John  Brinkerhoff,  and  has  two  sons — James  Fairman  and 
George  Brinkerhoff.  He  was  made  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders  of  Hudson  county, 
which  position  he  held  for  nine  years,  when  he  was  elected  Register  of  the  county.  He  was  elected 
for  a second  term,  which  he  was  serving  when  he  was  nominated  for  Congress  as  a Democrat  to 
take  the  place  of  Hon.  Edward  F.  McDonald,  who  died  during  the  canvass,  receiving  a majority  of 
2,831  votes  over  Frank  0.  Cole,  Republican.  He  now  holds  the  office  of  Register,  to  which  office 
he  was  again  elected  in  the  fall  of  1895.  He  was  a Captain  in  the  Fourth  Regiment,  National 
Guard  of  New  Jersey,  for  seven  years  ; a member  of  Court  Little,  John  Mother  Court  of  Forresters 
of  Hudson  county  ; also  a thirty-second  degree  Mason  and  a member  of  Bergen  Lodge,  No.  47,  F. 
and  A.  M.,  and  of  Jersey  City  Lodge  of  Elks  ; was  president  of  the  old  Sixth  Army  Corps  Society 
for  years  ; a member  of  the  military  order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States  ; a member  of 
Van  Houten  Post,  No.  3,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  serving  as  commander,  and  in  1883  elected 
Department  Commander  of  the  State,  serving  one  term  ; a member  also  of  the  Prisoners  of  War 
Association  of  the  United  States,  and  first  President  of  the  Twenty-first  Regiment  Veteran  Associa- 
tion of  the  late  war. 


William  O.  Armbruster  was  born  in  New  York  City,  October  17th,  1856,  removing  with  his 
parents  at  an  early  age  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  was  educated  in  the  public  schools.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  removed  to  Jersey  City,  locating  in  the  old  Fourth  District.  Here  he  secured  the  position 
of  shipping  clerk  in  Lewis  Pattberg  Bros.  Novelty 
Manufactory,  remaining  with  that  house  for  a period  of 
seventeen  years.  For  the  past  twelve  years  he  has  been 
a resident  of  Union  Hill.  Mr.  Armbruster  is  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  “Excelsior  Mantle  Works,”  conducting 
a profitable  business,  and  rated  as  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful business  men  in  North  Hudson.  In  politics  he 
is  a Republican,  earnest  in  his  convictions  and  fearless 
in  espousing  the  principles  of  his  party.  Elected  to 
the  New  Jersey  Legislature  in  1896,  he  carefully  watched 
over  the  interests  of  his  section  of  Hudson  county  ; 
introducing  measures  that  were  thought  to  be  for  it  s 
best  welfare,  and  strenuously  opposing  bills  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  passage  of  which  would  have  a contrary 
effect.  In  the  public  affairs  of  his  town  he  has  taken 
a prominent  part.  He  was  Overseer  of  the  Poor  in  the 
Town  of  Union  in  1885  and  1886,  and  a Councilman 
during  the  years  1894,  1895  and  1896,  serving  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Streets  and  Sewers  Committee  during  his 
full  term.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  following 
organizations  : Cyrus  Chapter,  No.  32,  R.  A.  M. ; 

Mystic  Tie  Lodge,  No.  123,  F.  and  A.  M. ; Summit  Lodge,  No.  182,  I.  0.  0.  F.,  of  Jersey  City  ; 
Palisade  Lodge,  No.  129,  K.  of  P. ; Garfield  Council,  No.  56,  Jr.  0.  U.  A.  M. ; West  Shore  Council, 
No.  1097,  R.  A.;  Wahwequa  Tribe,  No.  188,  I.  0.  R.  M. ; Columbia  Hose  Co.,  No.  2,  Town  of 
Union  ; Hoboken,  No.  74,  Lodge  of  Elks  ; Hamilton  Wheelmen  and  L.  A.  W. 
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William  H.  Dod  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  January  3d,  I860.  He  received  his  early 
schooling  in  Tottenville,  Staten  Island,  and  removed  to  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
where  he  has  ever  since  resided.  As  a boy  he  was  a messenger  in  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  “New 
York  I ferald,”  and  for  eleven  years  was  a ferrymaster  in  the  employ  of  the  Hoboken  Ferry  Company, 

and  is  now  a trustee  of  the  Ferrymen’s  Association. 
Resigning  from  his  position  with  the  Ferry  company, 
he  began  business  as  a general  contractor,  in  which  line 
he  has  firmly  established  himself.  Mr.  Dod  is  very 
popular  in  Hoboken,  both  socially  and  politically.  In 
politics  he  is  a Republican,  and  represented  the  Tenth 
Assembly  District  in  the  Legislature  of  1897.  At  the 
election  which  resulted  in  his  favor,  his  plurality  was 
4,001  over  the  highest  candidate  on  the  Democratic 
ticket.  Mr.  Dod  is  a member  of  Euclid  Lodge,  F.  and 
A.  M.  ; Fraternity  Lodge,  I.  0.  0.  F. ; Hoboken  Lodge, 
No.  99,  R.  A. ; a member  of  the  Republican  County 
Committee,  Chairman  of  the  Fifth  Ward  Hoboken 
Republican  Committee  and  a trustee  of  the  Hoboken 
Pioneer  Club. 


William  H.  Don. 


Stephen  V.  W.  Stout,  M.D.,  the  well  known 
physician  of  Jersey  City,  was  born  in  Old  Bridge, 
Middlesex  county,  New  Jersey,  July  4th,  1846.  He 
had  every  educational  advantage  as  a boy,  and  gradu- 
ated with  honors  from  Columbia  College,  New  York. 

He  then  took  the  prescribed  medical  course  at  the  New 
York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1868.  He  soon  established 
a reputation  in  his  chosen  profession,  and  has  to-day  one  of  the  largest  practices  in  the  county  of 
Hudson.  From  1873  to  1876  he  was  county  physician  of  Hudson  county.  Dr.  Stout  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  accept  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Assembly  in  November  of  1892,  and  was  elected  by  a 
plurality  of  505.  In  the  House  he  served  on  the  Com- 
mittees on  Education  and  on  Stationery,  and  on  Joint 
Committee  on  State  Library.  He  refused  a nomination 
in  the  following  fall,  the  demands  of  his  large  practice 
requiring  all  his  time. 


Charles  M.  Evans  was  born  in  Jersey  City, 

November  13th,  1868.  He  is  the  son  of  Louis  Evans 
of  that  city  who,  for  thirty-five  years,  has  been  County 
Committeeman,  and  very  actively  engaged  for  the  past 
forty  years  with  building  enterprises  of  Jersey  City. 

His  mother  is  the  daughter  of  the  well-known  John 
Calvert,  one  of  Jersey  City’s  old  time  residents.  Mr. 

Evans  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
city,  and  graduated  with  honors  from  the  High  School. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  embarked  in  business  for 
himself,  and  to-day  is  a prosperous  contracting  mason 
and  builder.  In  that  part  of  the  city  where  he  resides 
he  has  taken  more  than  an  active  interest  in  its  improve- 
ment, having  handled  more  property  and  erected  more 

buildings  than  any  other  contractor  of  his  town.  He  is  a member  of  the  Fourth  Regiment,  the 
Royal  Arcanum,  and  very  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Wanser  Club,  the  foremost  Republican 
organization  in  Hudson  county.  Mr.  Evans  was  a member  of  the  Assembly  for  1897,  having  received 
a plurality  of  4,006  votes  over  the  highest  Democratic  candidate. 


Chaeles  M.  Evans. 
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William  H.  Hooker  was  bom  of  American  parents,  at  Churchville,  Ontario,  September  27th, 
1834.  He  attended  public  school  No.  35  of  New  York,  to  which  city  his  parents  had  removed 
when  he  was  six  years  of  age.  He  served  throughout  the  entire  Mexican  war,  having  entered  the 
army  as  a musician  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  learned  the  trade  of  machinist,  and 
thus  laid  the  groundwork  of  his  ultimate  success  in  life. 

In  1852  he  began  steamboating  and,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  he  took  the  position  of  chief  engineer  of 
an  armed  transport  and  served  in  that  capacity  during 
the  entire  war.  He  was  with  the  Burnside  expedition 
and  took  part  in  engagements  at  Roanoke  Island,  New- 
burn  and  other  points.  On  leaving  the  navy,  he  re- 
sumed his  business  of  steamboating,  as  pilot  and 
master,  until  1871,  when  he  became  superintendent  of 
the  John  Starin  Beet.  In  1883  he  was  made  superin- 
tendent of  the  New  England  Transportation  Company, 
and,  upon  the  consolidation  of  that  company  with  the 
Empire  Transportation  Company  he  was  made  super- 
intendent of  both.  He  resigned  from  his  position  in 
the  fall  of  1894.  In  April  of  that  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Mayor  Wanser  a member  of  the  Jersey  City 
Street  and  Water  Board,  to  which  office  he  was  again 
returned  when  that  body  became  an  elective  one.  Mr. 

Hooker  is  now  Superintendent  of  the  Belleville  Water 
Works,  an  office  for  which  he  is  eminently  well 
qualified.  He  was  married  January  15th,  1854,  to  Miss  Katharine  Elizabeth  Coyne,  and  is  the 
father  of  fifteen  children,  six  of  whom  are  now  living,  two  girls  and  four  boys.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Union  League,  New  Jersey  ; the  Palma,  Catholic  and  Young  Men’s  Republican  clubs  ; of  the 
American  Legion  of  Honor,  Royal  Arcanum,  National  Provident  Union,  American  Model  Yacht 
Club  of  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  City  Yacht  Club,  and  is  a member  of  St.  Peter’s  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  Jersey  City. 

William  Green  was  born  at  Bath,  Somersetshire,  England,  July  31st,  1845.  Educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  town,  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  came  to  America  and  has  resided  in 
Hudson  county  since  that  time.  He  first  embarked  in  market  gardening,  at  which  he  has  con- 
tinued ever  since.  In  later  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  many 
public  works  as  contractor,  which  is  increasing  in  scope  and 
importance.  About  1882  Mr.  Green  began  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  politics,  and  that  year  was  elected  to  the  Town  Board 
of  Kearney,  a position  he  held  for  six  years.  In  1888  he  was 
appointed  Water  Register,  holding  that  office  for  two  years,  and 
resigning  when  elected  Assessor.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he 
ran  for  and  was  elected  Freeholder  for  Hudson  county  for  two 
years,  and  has  since  been  elected  to  the  same  position  and 
appointed  Director.  In  1882  Kearney  township  defaulted  its 
Montclair  Railroad  bonds.  Mr.  Green  effected  a compromise  with 
the  holders  of  these  bonds,  resulting  in  the  refunding  of  the 
seven  per  cent,  bonds  at  five  per  cent.  During  Mr.  Green’s 
term,  and  largely  owing  to  his  enterprise,  two  new  and  large 
school-houses,  with  free  books  for  the  children,  have  been  built. 
Water  mains  and  sewers  have  been  put  in,  fire  engines  pro- 
vided, and  the  Kearney  of  other  days  (in  darkness  and  without 
light)  has  had  the  conveniences  of  the  most  favored  counties. 
Mr.  Green  has  always  been  an  ardent  Republican,  and  can  always  be  counted  a stalwart  in  the 
camp.  He  is  a Mason,  a Forester  and  Odd  Fellow,  and  the  leader  of  the  West  Hudson  Republican 
League  of  the  Seventh  Assembly  District. 


William  Green. 


Charles  B.  Thurston. 
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Charles  Baldwin  Thurston  has  for  a quarter  of  a century  been  one  of  the  most  widely-known 
and  popular  residents  of  Jersej^  City.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  April  2d,  1832.  He 
comes  of  Colonial  stock,  his  grandfather,  Rev.  Peter  Thurston,  of  London,  England,  having 
accepted  a call  to  New  York  in  1767. 

Peter  Kipps  Thurston,  the  father  of  Charles  B.,  was  a well  known  piano-forte  manufacturer  in 
New  York.  He  died  while  his  son  was  quite  a young  boy,  and  Charles  B.  made  his  home  with  his 
uncle,  Justice  David  W.  Baldwin,  in  Newark,  New  Jersey.  In  that  city  he  attended  the  school  of 
William  Walton,  and  subsequently  spent  two  years  in  the  Academy  at  Chatham,  New  Jersey,  under 
the  instruction  of  Professor  Foigus,  completing  his  education  at  the  private  school  of  Nathan 
Hedges,  a well-known  educator  of  Newark. 

Soon  after  graduation  he  became  a medical  student  with  his  cousin,  Dr.  Dennis  E.  Smith,  in 
Brooklyn.  While  there  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  George  Wood,  a well-known  and  highly- 
esteemed  dentist,  and  being  often  in  his  laboratory  he  decided  to  give  up  medicine  and  apply  him- 
self to  the  study  of  dental  surgery.  He  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  John  Hassell,  a dentist  of  good 
repute  who  had  a large  practice  in  Newark.  After  completing  his  studies  he  practiced  for  himself 
and  soon  established  an  enviable  reputation  as  a practitioner. 

Close  application  to  business  brought  a failure  of  health,  and  he  gave  up  his  practice  to  associ- 
ate himself  with  an  uncle  in  the  paint  and  varnish  business,  but  -this  was  not  congenial,  and  early 
in  1865  he  went  via  Panama  to  California  and  Nevada  to  look  after  some  mining  interests.  He 
returned  via  Nicaragua  in  1867  and  accepted  the  agency  of  several  large  insurance  companies.  He 
had  control  of  the  insurance  of  several  railroad  companies,  among  which  was  the  United  New  Jersey 
Railroad  and  Canal  Company.  At  the  time  this  company  leased  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany he  became  associated  with  the  late  A.  L.  Dennis  in  looking  after  the  general  interests  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  and  was  made  a Director  in  a num- 
ber of  companies  controlled  by  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  In  1872  he  was  elected  Secretary  and 
Trustee  of  the  Associates  of  the  Jersey  Company,  which  position  he  still  holds. 

In  1882  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Jersey  City  and  Bergen  Railroad  Company.  At  that  time, 
and  for  many  years,  this  company  had  been  operating  the  Jersey  City  street  railway  system  in  an 
unsatisfactory  and  unprofitable  manner.  Under  Mr.  Thurston’s  management  the  road  was  rebuilt 
and  restocked.  The  same  successes  which  had  followed  his  efforts  in  his  private  business  resulted 
from  his  management  of  the  railroad,  and  when  it  was  sold  a short  time  ago  to  the  present  company 
the  stock  fetched  an  average  of  400. 

On  April  14th,  1859,  Mr.  Thurston  married  Lida,  daughter  of  the  late  James  J.  Armour,  of 
New  York.  She  is  still  living.  They  have  no  children. 

Mr.  Thurston  is  a Thirty-second  Degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason,  and  a member  of  the  New  Jersey 
Consistory.  He  was  made  a Mason  in  Eureka  Lodge,  No.  39,  F.  and  A.  M.,  in  Newark  in  1858,  and 
served  several  years  as  Secretary.  He  affiliated  with  Bergen  Lodge,  No.  47,  in  Jersey  City,  and  be- 
came Master  of  the  Lodge  in  1879.  He  was  elected  High  Priest  of  Union  Chapter,  No.  7,  R.  A.  M., 
of  Newark,  in  1864,  and  is  representative  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Nevada  in  the  Grand  Chapter  of 
New  Jersey,  and  representative  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Wisconsin  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  Jersey. 
He  is  Chairman  of  the  Grand  Lodge  Committee  on  Territorial  Jurisdiction  of  Lodges.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  Veterans  of  New  York.  He  is  a member  of  the  Jersey  City  and  Carteret 
Clubs  in  Jersey  City,  and  of  the  Lawyers’  and  Sullivan  County  Clubs  in  New  York,  and  a member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

In  June,  1888,  he  was  appointed  by  the  late  Manning  M.  Knapp,  then  a Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  one  of  the  Hudson  County  Park  Commissioners,  and  was  elected  President  of  the  Board, 
which  position  he  retained  as  long  as  the  Board  continued  in  existence.  He  is  now  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Ajustment,  having  been  appointed  by  Judge  Werts  in  1892  to  succeed  William  Muir- 
heid,  deceased.  He  is  President  of  the  Fayetteville  Water,  Light  and  Power  Company,  of  North 
Carolina;  President  of  the  Jersey  City  Chain  Works,  President  of  the  Port  Richmond  and  Bergen 
Point  Ferry  Company,  President  of  the  Millstone  and  New  Brunswick  Railroad  Company,  and  is  Di- 
rector or  Trustee  in  a large  number  of  corporations,  and  is  Receiver  for  quite  a number  of  companies. 
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Joseph  McComb  was  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  1847.  When  about  three  years  of  age  he 
came  to  America  with  his  parents  ; his  father,  John  McComb,  a competent  stone  mason,  selecting 
Jersey  City  as  a permanent  residence.  At  that  time  the  only  public  school  in  the  city  was  No.  1, 

located  on  York  street.  Here  he  attended  until  he  began  his 
business  career  as  a provision  dealer,  a calling  he  is  still  success- 
fully carrying  on.  Mr.  McComb  has  been  more  or  less  promi- 
nently connected  with  the  political  life  of  Jersey  City  and 
county.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  Board  of  Chosen 
Freeholders  in  1S94  and  was  returned  to  the  same  office  in 
1896,  the  duties  of  which  he  more  than  satisfactorily  performs. 
Mr.  McComb  was  married  early  in  life  to  Louisa  Valois,  who 
died  in  1883,  leaving  six  children,  three  of  whom  still  survive, 
two  girls  and  one  son  ; the  latter,  William,  is  Warden  of  the 
County  Hospital.  His  second  wife  was  Louisa,  daughter  of 
the  late  Isaac  Edge,  a prominent  citizen  of  Jersey  City  and  a 
noted  maker  of  fireworks.  Mr.  McComb  has  been  a lifelong 
Republican.  He  is  a member  of  the  County  Committee  and 
of  the  Bergen  Republican  Club  of  the  Ninth  ward.  He  also 
belongs  to  Zeradetha  Lodge,  No.  131,  F.  and  A.  M.,  and 
to  Van  Houten  Post,  No.  3, 

G.  A.  R. 

Conrad  Dietz  was  born  in  North  Bergen,  January  15th, 

1857,  at  the  same  place  at  which  he  now  resides.  His  father, 

William  Dietz,  with  his  wife,  Mary,  and  their  infant  son,  Wil- 
liam, came  to  this  country  from  Bavaria  in  1851  and  settled  on 
the  site  of  the  present  homestead,  engaging  in  the  business  of 
florist.  Conrad,  upon  leaving  the  public  schools,  entered  upon 
the  career  of  florist,  and  has  pursued  that  branch  with  such 
activity  that  he  has  gained  great  prominence  in  his  calling.  In 
1877  Mr.  Dietz  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Georgiana,  daughter  of 
George  F.  Williams,  who  served  in  the  Mexican  War  and 
afterward  adopted  a seafaring  life,  from  which  he  is  now  re- 
tired. Their  union  was  blessed  with  three  children — Mary, 

Eliza  and  Sophia,  the  eldest 
now  teaching  in  the  school 
in  which  her  father  received 
his  education.  Mr.  Dietz 

was  a member  of  the  Democratic  General.  Committee  for  four 
years  before  his  election  to  his  present  office  of  Chosen  Free- 
holder in  the  fall  of  1894,  in  which  board  he  is  now  filling  his 
second  term.  He  is  a member  of  the  Florist’s  Club,  Foresters 
of  America  and  a volunteer  fireman.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  he  takes  a foremost  interest  in  all  questions  appertain- 
ing to  the  welfare  of  his  community. 

Joseph  Zumbusch,  the  well-known  plumber  of  the  Lafay- 
ette section  of  Jersey  City,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
June  9th,  1851.  There  he  received  his  education,  and  early  in 
life  chose  the  calling  at  'which  he  is  now  so  proficient.  Going  to 
Jersey  City  in  1869,  he  continued  at  his  trade  with  such  success 
that  he  was  enabled  to  branch  out  for  himself  in  1872  in  the  same 
section  of  the  city  in  which  he  now  resides.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Master  Plumbers’  Association.  His  political  inclinations  are  and  always  have  been  Republican, 
and  he  is  numbered  among  the  prominent  workers  in  that  party,  and  an  active  member  of  the  Lafayette 
Republican  Battery.  While  frequent  opportunity  has  been  given  him  to  run  for  office,  he  had  never 
done  so  until  the  recent  campaign,  when,  as  a candidate  for  Chosen  Freeholder,  he  represented  his 
party  and  was  elected  to  that  board  by  a sweeping  majority.  Mr.  Zumbusch  was  married  on  Febru- 
ary 12th,  1879,  to  Louisa  NiehoS.  He  has  four  children  now  living,  two  boys  and  two  girls. 


Joseph  Zumbosch. 


Joseph  McComb. 
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John  G.  Fisher,  County  Clerk  of  Hudson  county,  was  bom  in  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey, 
June  2'2d,  1843.  He  is  the  son  of  J.  G.  Fisher,  of  New  Brunswick,  and  Julia  Henry,  daughter  of 
William  Henry,  of  the  same  city,  a captain  in  the  merchant  marine.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  began  his  business 
career  as  clerk  in  a clothing  store.  In  June,  1862,  he 
enlisted  in  the  Fourteenth  New  Jersey  Volunteers,  and 
served  until  August,  1864,  when  he  was  mustered  out, 
with  rank  of  first  lieutenant.  He  saw  much  active 
service  and,  at  the  battle  of  Coal  Harbor,  he  received 
a severe  wound.  He  removed  to  Jersey  City  in  1867, 
entering  the  law  office  of  ex- Judge  W.  T.  Hoffman,  in 
Hoboken,  with  whom  he  remained  several  years.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  acquired  considerable  knowledge  of 
State  law,  which  he  has  since  made  good  use  of.  In 
1874  he  secured  a position  in  the  County  Clerk’s  office, 
under  John  Kennedy,  and  there  remained  under  the 
administration  of  several  clerks,  a valued  and  trusted 
employe.  When  Dennis  McLaughlin  was  elected 
County  Clerk  he  vacated  his  old  position  and  opened  a 
real  estate  office,  but  at  the  request  of  Mr.  McLaughlin, 
who  found  his  services  indispensable,  he  resumed  his 
former  position  under  him.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  in  1873,  and  later  on  ran  success- 
fully for  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  was  elected  to  the 
present  office  of  County  Clerk  of  Hudson  county  in  1895,  and  is  universally  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  upright  and  capable  public  officials  of  the  county.  Mr.  Fisher  has  always  been  a Republi- 
can and  an  enthusiastic  worker  for  the  party,  casting  his  first  vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  is 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  Zabriskie  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  and  in  high  standing  with  that  body. 
Mr.  Fisher  resides  at  No.  148  Academy  street,  Jersey  City.  He  has  four  children,  and  his  domestic 
and  social  relations  are  of  the  happiest  description. 

Benjamin  Murphy  was  born  in  Ireland,  January 
25th,  1845.  He  has  resided  in  Jersey  City  since  child- 
hood. At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  and  before 
he  was  seventeen  years  old,  he  enlisted  in  the  Eighth 
New  Jersey  Infantry,  which  regiment  formed  part  of  the 
famous  Second  New  Jersey  Brigade.  He  rose  rapidly 
from  the  ranks,  passing  in  quick  succession  from  the 
grade  of  Corporal  to  that  of  Captain,  each  promotion 
being  the  just  award  of  meritorious  conduct.  He  was 
made  Corporal  within  a year  after  his  enlistment  and 
assigned  to  the  color  guard,  where  he  remained  until 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg  (in  which  engagement  he  was 
thrice  wounded),  when  he  was  made  a Sergeant.  At 
the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  he  and  one  other,  of  a 
guard  of  nine,  were  all  that  left  the  field  alive.  Both 
were  wounded,  but  did  not  leave  the  field  until  the 
regiment  retired.  Previous  to  the  campaign  of  the 
Wilderness  he  was  promoted  to  First  Sergeant,  and 
as  such  commanded  his  company  through  the 
Wilderness  and  Spottsylvania  campaign  and  up  to 
Petersburg,  when  he  was  made  First  Lieutenant.  He  was  promoted  to  the  Captaincy  in 
May,  1865.  His  regiment  took  part  in  thirty-eight  general  engagements,  and  lost  nearly  900 
men.  He  is  one  of  less  than  twenty  men  of  his  regiment  who  served  with  it  continuously 
from  its  organization  until  it  was  mustered  out,  without  having  been  absent  during  its 
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service  of  three  years  and  eleven  months.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Jersey  City, 
■where  he  was  employed  in  the  post-office,  remaining  thus  engaged  until  he  was  appointed  on  the 
police  force.  Soon  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  he  helped  organize  Company  C,  Fourth  Regiment, 
called  the  Hooker  Rilles.  He  was  its  second  Captain,  and  remained  in  command  until  he  joined  the 
force  of  which  he  is  now  Chief,  on  May  7th,  1873.  For  four  years  he  served  as  Inspector,  and  over 
two  years  as  Sergeant.  His  promotion  as  Chief  of  Department  dates  from  August  4th,  1879.  To  him 

is  owing  the  Tenure  of  Office  law,  which  he  drew  and  secured 
the  passage  of,  a law  which,  to  a large  extent,  eliminates 
politics  from  the  police  department,  and  has  improved  the 
police  force  of  the  entire  State.  Chief  Murphy’s  military  train- 
ing has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  management  of  the  Jersey 
City  police  force,  which,  in  point  of  good  order  and  discipline, 
holds  an  unusually  high  rank.  He  is  prominent  in  Grand 
Army  circles,  is  a member  of  the  military  order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion,  and  of  Lodge  No.  66,  I.  0.  0.  F.,  of  Jersey  City. 

Frederick  Rippe  was  born  in  Brunswick,  Germany, 
February  27th,  1849.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  came  to 
America  and  entered  the  employ  of  Frederick  Wilkens,  grocer, 
of  New  \rork  City,  with  whom  he  remained  until  1872,  when 
he  embarked  for  himself  in  the  same  line,  selling  out  in  1878 
to  engage  in  the  liquor  business.  In  1891  he  bought  his 
present  handsome  place  in  Lffiion  Hill.  Mr.  Rippe’ s political 
career  began  in  New  \rork,  under  the  auspices  of  Tammany 
Hall.  He  was  always  a worker  in  the  ranks,  refusing  to  take 
nomination  for  office  until  1894,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders.  He 
was  re-elected  to  the  same  office  in  1896.  Mr.  Rippe  was  married  in  1872  to  Miss  Adelheid  Wilkens, 
the  sister  of  his  former  employer.  They  were  confirmed  together  as  children  ; were  companions  in 
youth,  and,  being  reunited  in  America,  joined  fortunes  for  life.  Three  children  have  blessed  their 
union.  The  eldest,  Charles,  is  in  the  tobacco  business  in  New  \rork  ; the  younger,  Arnhold  H.,  is 
in  the  insurance  business  ; and  the  daughter,  Martha,  has 
recently  graduated  from  school.  Mr.  Rippe  is  a member  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  and  Past  Master  of  Hermann  Lodge,  No. 

268,  F.  and  A.  M.,  New  York  City. 

Richard  J.  Lynch  was  born  October  5th,  1867,  in  Cedar 
street, West  Hoboken,  and  w7as  educated  at  St.  Mary’s  parochial 
school.  His  father,  Daniel  Lynch,  came  to  America  about  1874 
and  settled  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  twenty  years  later 
removing  to  West  Ploboken,  where  he  was  for  many  years 
know'n  as  the  “Village  Blacksmith,”  a trade  he  followed  until 
his  death.  Upon  the  completion  of  his  education  Mr.  Lynch 
learned  the  painter’s  trade,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  was 
enabled  to  engage  in  that  business  for  himself  and  to  which  he 
now  adds  a successful  business  of  general  contractor.  Plis 
politics  from  his  boyhood  have  been  steadfastly  Democratic. 

He  has  represented  his  party  in  ward,  town,  district,  county 
and  state  Conventions,  acting  as  member  of  General  Committee 
and  Secretary  of  Town  Committee,  gaining,  deservedly,  the 
reputation  of  an  aggressively  active  worker.  In  1896  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Chosen  Freeholders,  carrying  a strongly  Republican  district,  after  the  hottest  campaign  in  the 
history  of  the  town.  Mr.  Lynch  is  the  mainstay  of  his  mother,  with  whom  he  lives,  and  both  are 
devout  members  of  St.  Michael’s  Monastery,  of  West  Hoboken. 
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Francis  Piercy,  member  of  Hudson  County  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders,  was  born  in  Jersey 
City,  May  5th,  1860,  and  received  his  education  at  the  public  schools  Nos.  12  and  14.  He  early 
in  life  showed  an  extreme  fondness  for  horticultural  pursuits,  which  ultimately  led  to  his  adopting 
the  business  of  a llorist.  For  the  past  ten  years  he  has  con- 
ducted extensive  greenhouses  on  Bidwell  avenue  and  firmly 
established  himself  among  the  prominent  florists  of  Hudson 
county.  He  has  been  twice  elected  to  the  office  of  Chosen 
Freeholder.  He  first  took  his  seat  in  1894,  and  was  re-elected 
in  1896,  still  holding  that  office.  He  married  Miss  Eliza 
Kiltermann,  the  daughter  of  a leading  truckman  of  New  York. 

Four  children  blessed  that  union,  two  boys  and  two  girls.  Mr. 

Piercy  is  a member  of  the  Royal  Arcanum,  Junior  Order 
American  Mechanics,  Daughters  of  Liberty,  Onward  Council, 
of  Jersey  City,  and  of  the  Wanser  Club  and  Greenville  Repub- 
lican League.  Socially,  Mr.  Piercy  is  much  esteemed,  and  in 
business  affairs  and  in  his  official  position  he  has  commanded 
the  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

_ S.  A.  J.  Neely  was 

born  in  Maryland,  May  feancis  piercy. 

21st,  1845,  and  received 

his  education  at  the  school  in  Emmitsburg,  in  that  State.  After 
the  close  of  the  late  war  he  removed  to  Reading,  Pennsylvania, 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  Reading  railroad  in  November, 
1866.  He  rapidly  passed  through  all  the  grades  in  the  life  of 
a railroader,  and  was  for  fourteen  years  passenger  conductor  on 
the  trains  of  that  system,  and  trainmaster  of  S.  S.  & L.  R.  R. 
for  three  years.  In  April  of  1887  he  severed  his  connection 
with  the  Reading  road  to  accept  the  position  of  train  despatcher 
of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  at  Jersey  City,  and  was 
subsequently  transferred  to  Bayonne  city,  New  Jersey,  in  the 
same  capacity.  Mr.  Neely 
is  a prominent  figure  in  the 
politics  of  Hudson  county. 

He  served  four  years  in  the 
Bayonne  Council,  and  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Hudson  County  Board  of  Chosen 
Freeholders  in  November  of  1886. 

Alexander  J.  Clements  is  a native  of  Jersey  City,  and 
was  born  March  3d,  1868.  Pie  is  the  son  of  the  late  A.  J. 

Clements,  lumber  inspector  for  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1887.  Alexander  is  the  second  of  five 
children  ; his  eldest  brother,  William,  is  the  popular  Sergeant 
Major  of  the  Fourth  Regiment.  Upon  leaving  Public  School, 

No.  3,  Mr.  Clements  started  his  business  career  as  a district  mes- 
senger boy,  continuing  in  that  service  until  1885,  when  he 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  at  their  meadow 
shops,  to  learn  the  trade  of  carpenter.  In  that  line  he  perfected 
himself  and  is  still  in  the  employ  of  that  railroad.  Mr.  Clem- 
ents was  made  a member  of  the  Democratic  County  Committee  in  1893,  and  has  since  been  one  of 
its  most  active  workers.  For  a young  man,  his  political  record  is  an  enviable  one,  and  his  ability 
was  recognized  by  his  election  in  1896  to  the  Board  of  Chosen  P'reeholders  for  a term  of  two 
years.  He  is  a member  of  the  Robert  Davis  Association,  the  Foresters  of  America,  and  is  the 
standard-bearer  of  the  association  which  bears  his  name. 


S.  A.  J.  Neely. 
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Anthony  Hauck,  Street  and  Water  Commissioner  of  Jersey  City,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  born  at  Greenwood,  Monmouth  county,  New  Jersey,  April  13th,  1856.  His  father  removed 
with  his  family  to  Jersey  City  when  Anthony  was  two  years  old,  and  embarked  in  the  wood  business 

about  I860,  to  which  later  on  he  added  coal.  When  old  enough, 
Anthony  entered  the  public  schools  of  Jersey  City,  last  attending 
School  No.  3.  On  the  death  of  his  father  (1884),  Anthony,  with 
his  two  brothers,  John  F.  and  Adam  M. , succeeded  to  the  business 
which  they  together  conducted  until  the  death  of  Adam  in  1892, 
since  which  time  Anthony  and  John  have  continued  the  business 
which,  under  their  energetic  and  prudent  management,  has  as- 
sumed large  proportions  and  wonderfully  prospered.  They  have 
accumulated  a large  rental  residence  property  which  they  person- 
ally supervise.  Mr.  Hauck  has  been  a lifelong  resident  of  the 
Sixth  ward  and  knows  the  wants  of  his  people.  Having  already 
filled  two  terms  as  Alderman,  he  was  elected  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  as  a Street  and  Water  Commissioner  of  Jersey  City  at  the 
last  municipal  election  (1897)  for  a term  of  three  years,  by  the 
unprecedented  majority  of  3,200  votes.  His  record  is  a suffi- 
cient guarantee  that  his  present  work  in  that  office  will  be  satis- 
factorily performed. 

Anthony  Hauck. 

Morris  Heiney  was  born  in  Richmond,  Pennsylvania, 

November  13th,  1864.  Early  in  life  he,  with  his  parents,  re- 
moved to  Jersey  City,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided.  He 
attended  Public  School  No.  8,  and  completed  his  education  by 
taking  the  course  prescribed  at  Payne’s  Business  College,  New 
York.  His  first  business  employment  was  that  of  wax-making 
machinery,  and  it  was  not  until  1884  that  he  became  engaged 
in  his  present  business  of  wholesale  and  retail  produce  and 
foreign  and  domestic  fruits.  This  venture  proved  successful  from 
the  start,  and  he  has  long  since  ranked  as  one  of  the  substantial 
men  of  his  ward.  Mr.  Heiney  may  be  called  a born  politician. 

Even  as  a boy  his  enthusiasm  in  this  respect  manifested  itself, 

and  for  years  he  has  been 
the  most  ardent  political 

worker  in  his  district.  Dur-  moreis  heiney. 

ing  the  campaign  which 

resulted  in  the  election  of  John  W.  Griggs  as  Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  he  practically  controlled  the  vote  of  his  ward,  and  to  him 
was  owing  the  large  majority  then  cast  for  that  candidate.  Mr. 
Heiney  is  a member  of  the  Fremont  Club,  Lincoln  Union  Club, 
Hudson  Republican  Club,  and  is  the  standard-bearer  of  the  club 
which  bears  his  name.  He  is  a prominent  member  of  Rathbone 
Lodge,  No.  19,  Iv.  of  P. , and  of  Farnsworth  Lodge,  No.  143; 
Palisade  Encampment,  and  Rebekah  Evergreen  Lodge,  No.  3, 
I.  O.  O.  F. 

Frederick  J.  Stuhr  was  born  in  Jersey  City,  January  4th, 
1870.  He  is  a graduate  of  Public  School  No.  8,  Jersey  City 
High  School,  and  New  York  University,  of  which  latter  he  is  a 
Frederick  J.  Stuhr.  member  of  the  Class  of  ’93.  Prior  to  entering  the  university  he 

learned  the  trade  of  paper-hanging  in  the  office  of  his  father. 
Subsequently  he  entered  the  office  of  Henry  A.  Gaede,  of  Hoboken,  and  began  the  study  of  law. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  New  Jersey  bar  in  June,  1893,  and  now  has  a good  paying  practice,  his 
office  being  at  No.  335  Central  avenue,  Jersey  City.  In  the  fall  of  1895  Mr.  Stuhr  was  nominated  for 
the  New  Jersey  Assembly,  but  was  defeated  with  all  the  other  nominees  on  the  Republican  ticket, 
that  year  witnessing  a Democratic  landslide  in  Hudson  county.  In  November  of  1896  he  was 
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elected  Chosen  Freeholder  of  the  Twelfth  ward,  Jersey  City,  and  is  now  the  youngest  member  of  that 
board.  Mr.  Stuhr  is  a member  of  Simpson  M.  E.  Church,  and  for  three  years  was  President  of  Simpson 
Chapter  of  Epworth  League.  He  is  a member  of  Eagle  Lodge,  No.  53,  F.  and  A.  M.;  of  Delta  Chi, 
College  Fraternity,  New  York  University;  represents  the  Twelfth  ward  in  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Hudson  County  Republican  Committee  ; is  a member  of  the  Twelfth  Ward  Republican  Association 
of  Jersey  City,  and  charter  member  of  the  Tremont  Club,  one  of  the  leading  clubs  in  Hudson  county. 

Timothy  J.  Carroll  was  born  in  Piermont,  Rockland  county,  New  York,  June  10th,  1858. 
His  parents  removed  to  Jersey  City  when  he  was  two  years  old,  and  young  Carroll  had  the  advant- 
age of  the  education  afforded  by  the  public  and  parochial  schools  of  that  city.  He  has  ever  since 
resided  in  Jersey  City,  where  he  now  holds  a clerical  position 
with  the  Street  and  Water  Board,  in  which  capacity  he  has 
served  since  April  1st,  1880.  Since  childhood  he  has  been  a 
resident  of  the  Second  ward,  and  has  prominently  figured  in  its 
Democratic  politics  ever  since  he  had  a vote  He  was  appointed 
clerk  to  the  Committee  on  Municipal  Corporations  in  the  Assem- 
bly, session  of  1889.  He  was  elected  to  the  New  Jersey  Assem- 
bly of  1892  by  a plurality  of  918,  and  was  re-elected  for  the 
sessions  of  1893  and  1894  by  an  increased  plurality.  During  his 
term  of  office  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
grossed Bills,  and  as  member  of  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means,  Incidental  Expenses,  and  State  Prison.  His  legislative 
career  was  signalized  by  strict  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 

He  had  the  honor  of  introducing  the  first  bill  in  the  new  Assem- 
bly Chamber.  He  introduced  and  passed  the  first  bill  for  pen- 
sioning the  firemen,  and  also  had  passed  the  bill  creating  a full- 
paid  fire  department.  He  introduced  and  passed  a “ Cheap  Gas 
bill,”  but  it  was  defeated  in  the  Senate.  Through  his  untiring 
efforts  the  bill  was  passed  that  appropriated  $175,000  for  the  Fourth  Regiment  Armory.  In  1897 
Mr.  Carroll  was  again  renominated  and  successfully  elected  a member  of  the  Assembly. 

Simon  Kelly,  Point  View  Hotel,  Weehawken,  New  Jersey,  was  born  in  County  Kildare, 
Ireland,  August  22d,  1848,  and  came  to  America  with  his  parents,  landing  in  Hoboken  November 
5th,  when  Simon  was  only  five  months  old.  From  then  until  now  Simon  Kelly  has  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  prosperity  and  public  affairs  of  Weehaw- 
ken. His  father  became  the  village  blacksmith  of  Hoboken, 
and  died  in  1857,  leaving  Simon,  a boy  of  nine,  as  the  support 
of  his  mother  and  two  sisters.  He  took  a position  in  the  office 
of  John  Don  Littell,  the  Prosecutor  of  Hudson  county,  at  the 
age  of  ten,  and  then  and  there,  with  all  the  energy  that  such  a 
boy  would  possess,  began  a list  of  unnumbered  enterprises, 
never  failing  in  any,  until  to-day  no  man  in  the  community 
occupies  a more  prominent  place  in  either  public  or  private 
life  than  Mayor  Kelly.  In  1871  he  married  Miss  Annie 
Fottrell,  of  Hoboken.  Seven  children  have  been  born  to  them, 
four  of  whom  survive,  three  girls  and  one  boy.  In  1S96  Mrs. 
Kelly  died  and  was  honored  by  perhaps  the  largest  funeral 
ever  held  in  the  county.  Mr.  Kelly’s  first  official  position  was 
Overseer  of  the  Poor,  which  he  held  through  1869-70-71.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  was  President  of 
that  board  six  years.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Township 
Committee  seven  years.  He  has  been  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Chosen  Freeholders  six  years,  the  last  election  by  the  largest  majority  he  ever  obtained.  When 
a young  man  Mr.  Kelly  was  a strong  Fenian,  and  took  part  in  the  Fenian  raid  in  Canada  in  1866. 
While  Mr.  Kelly  is  not  financially  well  fixed  in  this  world,  he  might  have  been  worth  many  times 
as  much,  only  for  his  well  known  and  persistent  liberality  toward  every  charitable  and  public 
enterprise  of  his  town.  Mr.  Kelly  is  a member  of  St.  Lawrence  Catholic  Church,  and  of  the  orders 
of  Red  Men  and  Foresters. 


Simon  Kelly. 


Joseph  P Mullin’ 
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Joseph  P.  Mullin  was  born  in  Waterdown,  Wentworth  county,  Canada,  January  31st,  1854. 
He  early  developed  a talent  for  mechanics,  and  before  he  was  twenty  years  old  had  charge  of  the 
business  of  William  C.  White,  builder  and  contractor,  of  Hamilton,  Ontario.  About  this  time  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  eminent  Mechanical  and  Hydraulic  Engineer,  Mr.  J.  H.  Killey,  and 
entering  his  large  machine  shop,  in  Hamilton,  began  his  career  of  engineering,  at  which  he  is  now 
so  proficient.  On  May  7th,  1880,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Beckett  Foundry  and  Machine 
Works,  of  Arlington,  New  Jersey,  of  which  he  subsequently  became  general  manager.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  the  only  member  of  that  organization 
ever  elected  to  a seat  in  the  Legislature.  He  is  also  well  known  as  an  author  and  writer  on  subjects 
connected  with  his  chosen  calling,  and  is  a logical  and  fluent  speaker  on  all  public  matters.  In 
1892  he  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Hudson  County  Democratic  Convention  that  nominated  W.  D. 
Daly  for  the  State  Senate,  and  was  one  of  the  new  Committee  of  Forty  formed  after  that  campaign. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  sub-committee  that  effected  the  system  of  open  primaries  now  in  successful 
operation.  To  Mr.  Mullin’ s untiring  and  intelligent  efforts  is  due  the  failure  to  take  Harrison  and 
Kearney  from  Hudson  coimty  and  annex  them  to  Essex  county.  The  bill  to  that  effect  (introduced 
by  Assemblyman  Kerr  in  1894)  passed  the  House  over  the  Governor’s  veto,  but  was  lost  in  the 
Senate  by  reason  of  the  opposition  against  it,  raised  through  the  labors  of  Mr.  Mullin. 

He  was  nominated  for  the  Assembly  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  as  opposed  to  Mr.  Kerr,  but 
received  seven  votes  short  of  the  number  requisite  to  election,  which  left  his  district  that  year  with- 
out a representative.  He  was,  however,  elected  to  the  Assembly  in  1895  by  a plurality  of  4,112. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  passage  of  the  Teachers’  Retirement  Fund  bill,  and  worked  faithfully 
in  the  interest  of  Equal  Taxation,  Track  Elevation,  and  the  Newark  Armory  bill.  He  was  inter- 
ested in  the  codification  of  the  Borough  Laws  of  the  State,  and  was  conspicuously  prominent  in  his 
fight  for  the  consolidation  of  the  municipalities  of  Harrison,  Kearney  and  East  Newark.  While  he 
refused  a renomination,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  of  1896,  and  was  the  author  of  the 
first  resolution  offered  in  Hudson  county  in  favor  of  William  J.  Bryan  and  the  Chicago  platform. 

Although  he  does  not  hold  any  public  office,  he  takes  the  same  active  interest  in  all  public 
matters,  and  believes  this  to  be  one  of  the  duties  of  every  good  American  citizen. 
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Robert  Davis  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  leaders  the  Democratic  party  has  had  in 
New  Jersey.  His  talent  for  organization  and  his  executive  ability,  with  his  strong  friendship,  have 
enabled  him  to  exercise  a control  over  political  affairs  in  Hudson  county  for  many  years.  His  name 
has  been  one  to  conjure  by,  and  he  has  the  strongest  personal  following  of  any  political  leader  in 
the  State.  After  being  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  St.  Peter’s  Parochial  School  he  was  em- 
ployed as  collector  by  the  Jersey  City  Gas  Company  for  eighteen  years.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Volunteer  Fire  Department,  and  took  a lively  interest  in  politics.  He  became  a member  of  the 
Democratic  County  Committee,  and  soon  developed  executive  ability  and  the  qualities  which  made 
him  a leader.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  1885,  and  re-elected,  serving 
until  1888.  He  was  elected  Sheriff  of  Hudson  county  in  1887,  and  served  the  full  term.  He  was 
appointed  a Police  Justice  in  1891,  and  was  appointed  Jailor  for  Hudson  county  in  1892,  resigning 
the  office  of  Police  Justice  to  accept  the  latter  position.  He  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  Hudson  county,  and  exerts  a strong  influence  on  the  politics  of  his  party 
throughout  the  State.  He  is  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  and  controls  the  stock  of  the  Jer- 
sey City  Supply  Company,  a firm  largely  interested  in  plumbers’  and  gas-fitters’  supplies.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Hudson  County  Democratic  Committee,  is  President  of  the  Fourth  District  Demo- 
cratic Association,  and  member  of  the  Davis  Association,  a social  and  political  association  named  in 
his  honor,  and  also  Chairman  of  the  Campaign  Committee  of  Hudson  county  for  several  years. 


William  J.  Moran  was  born  in  Jersey  City,  August  30th,  1865.  He  received  his  rudimen- 
tary education  in  the  Catholic  Institute  and  St.  Peter’s  Parochial  School,  after  which  he  attended 
Public  School  No.  1 of  that  city,  completing  his  studies  at 
Brown’s  Business  College.  After  leaving  college  he  accepted 
a position  as  business  manager  of  St.  John’s  Hall,  which  he 
held  a number  of  years  for  his.  father,  the  late  Patrick  Moran, 
who  was  a prominent  citizen  of  Jersey  City.  In  1882  he 
entered  the  employ  of  the  M.  Brady  estate,  undertaker.  In 
1884  he  resigned  his  position  with  the  Brady  estate  to  accept  a 
similar  position  with  M.  J.  Boylan.  In  1886  he  entered  the 
undertaking  business  on  his  own  account,  at  No.  50  Gregory 
street.  In  1890  he  opened  a livery  stable  at  69  York 
street  in  connection  with  the  undertaking  business.  Two 
years  later  he  built  his  present  establishment  at  No.  147  Mont- 
gomery street,  where  he  resides  and  conducts  the  undertaking 
and  livery  business.  On  February  29th,  1892,  he  was  mar- 
ried in  St.  Peter’s  Church,  of  Jersey  City.  He  is  a prominent 
member  of  Paulus  Hook  Council,  No.  183,  Catholic  Benevo- 
lent Legion  ; Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  of  America,  Division  Wi11UM  x Moeax. 

No.  2 ; also  Jersey  City  Council,  No.  137,  K.  of  C.,  and  the 


Robert  Davis  Democratic  Association, 
of  Aldermen  for  a term  of  two  years. 


In  April,  1896,  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Board 


Michael  J.  Kenny  was  born  at  Piermont-on-IIudson.  He  is  the  son  of  the  late  Peter  Kenny, 
who  for  years  was  connected  with  the  Erie  railway.  After  completing  his  education  at  the 
schools  of  Jersey  City,  he  learned  the  trade  of  sash  and  blind  maker,  a pursuit  he  followed  for 
years.  In  recent  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  saloon  business,  and  his  place  of  business, 
corner  Grove  and  Pavonia  avenue,  is  a favorite  resort  for  many  prominent  officials  and  politicians. 
Mr.  Kenny  has  always  been  very  active  in  Democratic  politics.  He  is  known  and  appreciated  as  a 
good  worker,  and  is  universally  popular.  He  was  a member  of  the  Democratic  County  Committee, 
and  in  1894  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders  for  the  two-year  term.  He  is  now 
serving  his  second  term  in  that  board,  having  been  re-elected  for  an  additional  term  of  two  years. 
In  January  of  1881  he  married  Margaret  Whelan,  daughter  of  a prominent  gardener,  by  whom  he 
had  five  children,  four  girls  and  one  boy.  Mr.  Kenny  is  a member  of  the  Robert  Davis  Associa- 
tion, the  Dennis  McLaughlin  Association,  the  Greenwood  Pleasure  Club,  the  Jersey  City  Foresters 
of  America,  and  St.  Michael’s  Catholic  Club. 
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Isaac  Romaine  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Bergen  (now  part  of  Jersey  City),  May  4th,  1840. 

He  is  a lineal  descendant  of  (1)  Klaas  Jansen  Romeyn,  who  came  from  Holland  in  1653  and 

eventually  settled  in  Hackensack,  New  Jersey,  where  his  son  (2)  Albert  was  born  in  1686,  and 

where  the  latter’s  son  (3)  Nicholaas  was  born  in  December, 

1711.  The  next  in  descent  (4),  Albert  Romein,  son  of  Nicho- 
laas, was  born  in  Schraalenburgh,  New  Jersey,  February  11th, 
1752,  and  had  a son  (5),  Roelef  A.,  who  was  born  July  24th, 
1774.  John  R.  Romine  (6),  son  of  Roelef  A.  Romein,  was 
born  in  Bergen  county,  New  Jersey,  May  18th,  1806,  and 
married  Ann,  daughter  of  John  Zabriskie,  of  Old  Bergen  (now 
Hudson)  county.  They  ivere  the  parents  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  Isaac  prepared  for  college  at  the  Columbia  district 
school,  which  numbered  among  its  teachers  Hon.  Charles  H. 
Yoorhis  and  Plon.  L.  A.  Brigham,  afterward  members  of  Con- 
gress. He  graduated  from  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick, 
in  the  Class  1859,  a class  noted  for  the  many  able  and  promi- 
! nent  men  who  were  members  of  it.  Mr.  Romaine  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  A.  0.  Zabriskie,  afterward 
Chancellor  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New 
Jersey  at  the  November  term,  1862,  and  as  counselor  at  the 
November  term,  1865.  From  1865  to  1867  he  was  corporation 
counsel  of  the  city  of  Bergen,  now  a part  of  Jersey  City.  He  was  elected  Alderman  of  that  city  in 
1869,  and  was  president  of  the  board  in  1869  and  1870,  at  which  time  the  city  of  Bergen  was  con- 
solidated with  Jersey  City.  He  was  a member  of  the  Jersey  City  Board  of  Education  from  1880  to 
1885,  and  in  1883  was  appointed  a member  of  the  Board  of  Finance  and  Taxation  of  Jersey  City, 
but  owing  to  legal  complications  was  not  seated.  He  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  1885,  repre- 
senting the  Fifth  Assembly  District,  where  he  served  as  a member  of  the  Committees  on  Claims  and 
Revolutionary  Pensions,  and  Stationery,  and  on  Joint  Committees  on  Passed  Bills.  He  is  a 
master  and  examiner  and  special  master  in  Chancery  of  New  Jersey,  a Supreme  Court  Commis- 
sioner of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  a Commissioner  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  District  of  New  Jersey,  until  July  1st,  1897,  when  the  office  expired  by  legal  limitation, 
when  he  was  appointed  a Commissioner  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
New  Jersey.  He  has  his  office  in  the  Weldon  Building,  where  he  carries  on  an  extensive  legal 
practice.  Mr.  Romaine  is  a member  of  the  Jersey  City,  Carteret 
and  Union  League  Clubs,  of  the  Holland  Society  of  New  ATork, 
and  Vice  President  of  that  society  from  Hudson  county  for  the 
present  year,  and  is  also  a member  of  a number  of  other  social, 
civil  and  political  organizations.  And  has  been  President  since 
1886  of  the  Star  Mutual  Building  and  Loan  Association  of 
Jersey  City. 


Isaac  Romaine. 


Thomas  D.  Mills  was  born  in  England,  in  1839.  He 
came  to  this  country  with  his  parents  in  1846,  who  settled  in 
Rhode  Island.  He  learned  the  painter’s  trade  in  Newport, 

Rhode  Island  ; came  to  Jersey  City  in  April,  1859,  and  carried 
on  the  business  for  several  years.  Mr.  Mills  is  an  ardent 
Republican,  having  cast  his  first  vote  for  Lincoln  in  1860.  He 
is  a member  of  several  Republican  clubs  and  a number  of 
lodges,  which  are  as  follows  : Palisade  Encampment,  No.  4, 

I.  O.  O.  F. ; Monticello,  No.  140,  I.  O.  0.  F. ; Enterprise,  No. 

48,  F.  and  A.  M. ; Triune  Chapter,  No.  29,  R.  A.  M. ; Hugh 
de  Payens  Commandery,  No.  1,  Jersey  City  ; Mecca  Shrine,  New  York  City.  He  is  President  of 
the  Odd  Fellows’  Home  of  New  Jersey.  Has  been  twice  elected  and  twice  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
to  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners  in  Jersey  City,  and  is  now  serving  the  second  “three-years” 


Thomas  D.  Mills 
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term  in  the  board,  and  as  its  President  for  the  second  term,  in  which  he  takes  great  pride.  He 
joined  the  Fire  Department  in  1856,  and  has  been  active  ever  since.  He  is  also  Vice  President  of 
several  building  and  loan  associations,  and  takes  great  interest  in  all  matters  which  interest 
Jersey  City. 

William  Sebastian  Stuhr  was  born  in  Williamsburg,  Kings  county,  New  York,  October  1st, 
1859.  He  is  of  German  parentage,  his  father,  an  old  resident  of  Hoboken,  having  been  a potent 
factor  in  the  politics  and  public  affairs  for  years  in  that  city.  Young  Stuhr  received  a finished  edu- 
cation at  home  and  abroad,  and  after  graduating  from  New  York 
University  he  began  the  study  of  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  due  course,  and  now  ranks  very  high  among  the  legal  men  of 
his  county.  He  was  appointed  Corporation  Counsel  of  Hoboken 
May  7th,  1883,  which  office  he  held  until  October  25th,  1885. 

Subsequently  he  was  made  Assistant  Counsel  to  the  Hudson 
County  Board  of  Freeholders,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1888.  In 
1889  he  ran  as  Independent  Democrat  for  the  State  Senate  as  the 
Fusion  candidate  against  Edward  F.  McDonald.  The  canvass 
was  a fierce  one  and  formed  an  era  in  Hudson  county  politics. 

McDonald  was  literally  “counted  in,”  but  was  unseated  on  the 
last  day  of  the  session  of  1890,  and  Mr.  Stuhr  was  given  the 
seat.  In  the  following  year  the  Democrats  gained  control  of  the 
Senate,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  able  defense  of  his  undoubted 
rights  he  was  unconstitutionally  unseated  and  his  seat  returned 
to  McDonald.  Mr.  Stuhr  has  his  office  at  No.  47  Newark  street, 

Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  and  makes  that  city  his  permanent  resi- 
dence. He  is  a member  of  the  Hoboken  Quartette  Club,  Jersey 
City  Arion  Club,  Hoboken  Lyra  Society,  Euclid  Lodge,  No.  136,  F.  and  A.  M.,  and  the  New  York 

James  F.  Blacksliaw  was  born  in  Cheshire,  England,  July 
15th,  1841.  He  came  to  America,  with  his  mother,  in  his  early 
boyhood,  having  but  a short  time  previous  been  bereaved  of  his 
father.  He  located  in  New  York  City  and  was  educated  in  its 
public  schools.  Adopting  the  trade  of  a plumber  he  entered 
upon  his  duties  with  an  energy  and  application  characteristic  of 
the  man.  In  1855  he  located  in  Jersey  City,  where  he  has  since 
resided  and  become  identified  with  the  commercial  and  political 
interests  of  the  city.  By  rigid  economy  he  was  enabled  to  save 
sufficient  money  to  embark  in  business  for  himself,  and  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a century  he  has  profitably  conducted  a plumbing 
business,  and  ranks  among  the  leaders  in  that  line  in  the  county. 
He  enlisted  August  21st,  1862,  in  Company  G,  Twenty-first 
New  Jersey  Volunteers,  and  had  nine  months’  active  service. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  Battle  of  Salem  Heights  and  pa- 
roled after  spending  some  time  in  Belle  Isle  Prison.  Mr.  Black  - 
shaw  was  elected  a member  of  the  Assembly  of  1895,  receiving  a 
total  of  25,240  votes  in  Hudson  county.  He  served  on  the  House 
Committees  on  Militia  and  Riparian  Rights,  and  on  Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  He  was  the 
introducer  of  the  “Firemens’  Promotion  bill,”  and  secured  its  passage.  He  took  a deep  interest 
in  the  “Firemens’  Pension  bill,”  the  bill  for  the  protection  of  the  Palisades  on  the  Hudson  river, 
and  the  “Commission  bill”  for  creating  a home  for  veterans  of  the  late  war  and  their  wives,  all  of 
which  became  laws.  Mr.  Blackshaw  is  a prominent  member  of  G.  Van  Houten  Post,  No.  3,  De- 
partment of  New  Jersey,  G.  A.  R.  He  is  an  ardent  Republican  and  a warm  friend  and  staunch 
supporter  of  organized  labor.  He  has  been  a member  of  Hiram  Lodge,  No.  17,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  of 
Jersey  City,  since  1863,  and  is  also  a member  of  Ivanhoe  Lodge,  No.  509,  Knights  of  Honor. 


University  Alumni  Association. 


James  F.  Blackshaw. 


William  Sebastian  Stuhr. 
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Adam  J.  Dittmar  was  born  in  Buttlar,  Sachsen  Weimar,  Germany,  October  25th,  1833,  and 
was  educated  at  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  lie  came  to  America  on  November  8th,  1850,  and 
began  his  business  career  as  a carpenter.  In  1864  he  established  himself  as  a builder  and  is  still 

thus  engaged.  Mr.  Dittmar  has  ever  taken  much  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  his  adopted  country,  and  has  been  a prominent 
figure  in  the  political  field  of  Hudson  county.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Education,  by  appointment,  for  the  years 
1871,  1872  and  1S73,  and  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Chosen 
Freeholders  in  1871  and  1872.  For  nine  years,  1880  to  1889, 
he  was  a Commissioner  of  Assessments.  In  1892  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  represent  the  Fifth  Assembly  District  of  Hudson 
county  and  was  successfully  elected,  defeating  Harding,  the 
highest  candidate  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  by  a plurality  of 
398  votes.  Under  the  firm  name  of  A.  J.  Dittmar  & Son  he 
conducts  an  extensive  business  of  building  contractor,  and  some 
of  the  finest  residences  in  the  county  have  been  erected  by  his 
firm  which,  during  its  existence,  has  constructed  over  three 
hundred  houses.  Mr.  Dittmar  has  nine  children,  five  of  whom 
are  boys.  Two  sons  are  connected  with  him  in  business  and 
the  others  are  all  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits. 

William  C.  Heppeniieimer  was  born  in  New  York  City,  March  27th,  1860.  He  was  educated 
at  Heidelberg,  Germany,  and  graduated  from  Columbia  College  and  Harvard  Law  Schools.  He 
is  a member  of  the  bar  of  New  York  and  of  New  Jersey,  practicing  in  both  States.  In  May,  1887, 
he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Green  an  aide-de-camp  on  ’his 
personal  military  staff,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  in  1889 
he  was  appointed  by  the  same  Governor  as  Inspector- General 
of  the  National  Guard.  General  Heppenheimer  was  a member 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  1887,  1888,  1889,  1890,  repre- 
senting the  Fourth  District  of  Hudson  county.  In  1889  he 
won  distinction  as  leader  of  his  party  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
when  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Judiciary, 

Militia  and  Treasurer’s  Accounts.  In  1890  he  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House,  having  received  a unanimous  nomination 
for  that  office  in  the  caucus  of  his  party.  In  1891  the  General 

was  elected  State  Comptrol- 
ler to  succeed  Major  Ander- 
son, after  having  received 
the  unanimous  nomination 
of  his  party  for  that  office. 

General  Heppenheimer  is 
interested  in  many  private 

and  public  enterprises,  and  his  firm,  Russ  & Heppenheimer,  is  the 
representative  of  several  prominent  and  wealthy  corporations. 

William  E.  Drake  was  born  in  Penn  Yan,  New  York, 
January  19th,  1855.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  West- 
ern New  York  until  the  age  of  twelve,  when  he  was  compelled 
to  abandon  his  studies  and  seek  employment.  He,  however, 
was  enabled  to  attend  school  during  the  winter  months,  and  to 
such  good  purpose  did  he  employ  his  time,  he  was  fitted  to 

W illiah  E.  Drake. 

enter  the  Genessee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  of  Lima,  New  York,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen.  Graduating  from  that  institution  three  years  later  (1877),  he  accepted  the 
position  of  teacher  of  natural  science  and  bookkeeping  at  the  Goliad  College,  of  Goliad,  Texas, 
remaining  thus  engaged  for  a period  of  two  years.  Returning  North,  he  located  in  the  city  of 


William  C.  Heppenheimer. 
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Newark,  New  Jersey,  where  he  filled  the  dual  position  of  instructor  in  the  New  Jersey  Business 
College  and  executive  of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Newark  High  School.  In  1880  he 
became  a joint  proprietor  of  the  college  in  which  he  had  been  instructor,  but  at  the  end  of  two 
years  disposed  of  his  interest  and  accepted  a responsible  position  offered  him  by  the  Bradstreet 
Company,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Drake’s  residence  in  Jersey  City  dates  from  1883,  in  which  year  he 
purchased  the  Brown  Business  College,  to  which,  in  1885,  he  added  that  of  Gaskell’s  Business 
College,  also  secured  by  purchase,  merging  the  two  under  the  firm  name  of  the  Drake  Business 
College,  now  justly  recognized  as  among  the  foremost  institutions  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Drake  was  elected  to  the  New  Jersey  House  of  Assembly  in  1894  by  a large  plurality.  His  total 
vote  (Republican)  was  25,184.  He  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Incidental  Expenses 
and  a member  of  the  Committee  on  Education.  It  was  during  his  incumbency  that  the  State 
Water  Board  bill  first  secured  a vote  of  the  House.  Most  of  the  bills  relating  to  Jersey  City  came 
under  his  supervision  and  were  in  his  charge.  Mr.  Drake  is  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  a member  of  the  State  Committee.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  has  continuously  served  upon  its  committees. 

William  Henry  Letts  was  born  in  Hoboken,  Hudson  county,  New  Jersey,  November  13th, 
1852.  He  was  educated  at  the  public  schools,  and  upon  the  completion  of  his  studies  embarked  in 
the  ice  business,  his  present  occupation.  For  many  years  he  was  a prominent  and  enthusiastic 
member  of  the  Volunteer  Fire  Department,  serving  two  years  as 
Assistant  Foreman  and  three  successive  years  as  Foreman  of 
Excelsior  Engine  Company,  No.  2.  In  1882  he  was  nominated 
for  Freeholder  on  the  Republican  ticket.  The  old  Ninth  dis- 
trict was  a Democratic  stronghold,  but  so  great  was  his  popu- 
larity that  he  was  elected  by  a handsome  majority.  While  in 
office  he  fully  justified  the  opinion  held  by  his  constituents  and 
displayed  a high  order  of  ability  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
county.  For  five  years  he  was  annually  re-elected  to  the  Board 
of  Freeholders  and  sustained  his  reputation  for  scrupulous  in- 
tegrity during  the  entire  period.  In  1887  Mr.  Letts  represented 
the  Ninth  Assembly  district  in  the  House  of  Assembly  where  he 

showed  the  same  careful  and 
conscientious  attention  to 
his  duties.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  returned  to 
the  Legislature  by  a hand- 
some plurality.  In  1892  he  was  appointed  Fire  Commissioner. 
Mr.  Letts  is  a Mason  and  still  resides  in  Hoboken,  where  he  is 
universally  respected. 

John  F.  Madden  was  born  in  Troy,  New  York,  October 
24th,  1852.  His  parents  removed  to  Jersey  City  in  1854,  and 
he  has  since  made  that  city  his  home.  Completing  his  educa- 
tion in  the  public  and  parochial  schools,  he  entered  the  employ 
of  Jewell,  Harrison  & Co.,  grain  and  commission  merchants,  of 
New  York,  and  remained  in  their  employ  a number  of  years, 
leaving  them  to  engage  in  the  express  business  of  Thomas  Gross 
on  the  Cunard  piers  in  Jersey  City.  His  business  ventures  have 
been  uniformly  successful.  In  1880  he  bought  the  Park  House 
at  Grove  street  and  Pavonia  avenue,  and  in  1885  he  bought  the 
store  at  the  corner  of  Coles  and  Eighth  streets.  At  both  places  he  still  carries  on  business.  His 
political  career  evidenced  the  wisdom  of  his  constituents  in  nominating  him  for  office.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  for  1891,  when  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Engrossed  Bills, 
and  in  that  year  was  appointed  member  of  the  Jersey  City  Street  and  Water  Commission,  serving 
three  years,  the  last  two  of  which  he  was  President  of  the  Board.  The  ability  he  has  shown  while 
in  office,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  looked  after  the  interest  of  his  constituents,  were  recognized  by 
the  national  leaders  as  characteristic  of  the  man. 
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John  Wahl  Queen  was  born  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Hunterdon  county,  New  Jersey,  February 
20th,r1862.  He  received  all  the  advantages  of  a finished  education,  graduating  from  the  State  Model 
School  at  Trenton  in  1S83,  and  from  Princeton  College  in  1887.  The  following  two  years  he 
^ remained  at  Princeton  studying  and  teaching,  and  received  the 

degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He  began  the  study  of  law  in 
the  New  York  Law  School  and  in  the  office  of  Collins  & Cor- 
bin, of  Jersey  City,  and  was  admitted  to  the  New  Jersey  bar  as 
an  attorney  in  November,  1893.  He  was  elected  to  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature  and  served  as  member  of  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly during  the  session  of  1896.  He  was  a member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary  and  Militia,  and  the  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic minority.  He  was  the  introducer  of  the  bill  known  as  the 
“ Equal  Taxation  bill,”  and  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he 
handled  that  vexatious  problem,  not  only  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment, by  Governor  Griggs,  of  a commission  to  investigate  the 
taxation  of  railroad  prop- 
erty, but  raised  him  to  the 
front  rank  as  one  of  his 
party’s  leaders  in  the  State. 

On  January  1st,  1897,  Mr. 

Queen  formed  a copartner- 
ship with  Mr.  George  G.  Tennant,  of  Jersey  City.  The  firm  is 
styled  Queen  & Tennant,  and  has  offices  in  Jersey  City. 

Pierce  J.  Fleming  was  born  in  Jersey  City,  December 
2d,  1863,  and  was  educated  at  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 

By  profession  he  is  an  accountant.  He  was  formerly  em- 
ployed by  the  Wells,  Fargo  & Company’s  Express,  but  now 
holds  the  position  of  index  clerk  in  the  Hudson  County  Court 
House.  In  1893  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  from  the  Second  District,  Jersey  City,  but  resigned 

the  year  following,  upon  pif.rcf.  j.  Fleming. 


John  Wahl  Queen. 


receiving  the  Democratic 

nomination  for  the  New  Jersey  Assembly.  He  was  elected  to  that 
office  by  a total  vote  of  25,302,  and  served  on  the  Committees 
on  Elections,  Railroads  and  Canals  and  Commerce  and  Naviga- 
tion. He  was  re-elected  to  the  1896  Assembly  by  a plurality 
of  4,406,  and  served  on  the  Committees  on  Elections,  Game  and 
Fisheries  and  Ways  and  Means.  Mr.  Fleming  is  a member  of 
several  social  and  political  clubs,  and  is  the  standard-bearer  of 
the  association  which  bears  his  name. 


Rudolph  F.  Raise. 


Rudolph  F.  Rabe  was  born  in  Germany  in  the  year  1841. 
He  came  to  America  when  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  but  had  re- 
ceived, in  his  native  country,  a thorough  classical  education 
which  fitted  him  for  the  positions  in  life  he  has  since  so  ably 
filled.  He  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Connable  & 
Elliot  in  1862,  and,  graduating  from  Columbia  Law  School  of 

New  York,  in  1869,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  York,  at 

which  he  still  practices.  His  firm,  Rabe  & Keller,  No.  243  Broadway,  New  York  City,  has  a very 
large  practice  in  the  courts  of  that  city  and  embraces  all  the  branches  of  the  profession.  Mr.  Rabe 
has  long  been  a resident  of  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  where  he  has  extensive  business  and  private 
interests.  He  was,  at  one  time,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  “ Hudson  County  Journal,”  published 
in  Hoboken,  and  is  now  President  of  the  Second  National  Bank  of  that  city.  He  was  for  many 

years  a prime  factor  in  the  Democratic  politics  of  Hudson  county.  Upon  his  return  from  a visit  to 
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his  native  country  in  1873,  he  was  elected  to  the  New  Jersey  Assembly,  in  which  he  served  four 
successive  terms.  In  the  organization  of  the  Assembly  in  1877,  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House 
after  an  exciting  struggle  of  two  days.  There  was  a party  tie,  thirty  Democrats  and  thirty  Repub- 
licans, but  he  received  a number  of  Republican  votes  in  addition  to  the  unanimous  vote  of  his  party. 
The  impartiality  of  his  rulings  elicited  the  expressed  approbation  of  the  entire  House  at  the  close  of 
the  session.  During  his  career  in  the  House  of  Assembly  he  served  on  all  the  important  committees, 
and  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Judiciary  and  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  Navigation. 
He  was  elected  State  Senator  by  a handsome  majority,  and  served  the  full  term,  1878  and  1880. 
While  in  the  Senate  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Judiciary,  and  as  a member  of  the 
Committees  on  Revision  of  Laws,  Elections,  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions, and  on  the  Joint  Committees  on  Federal  Relations  and 
the  Sinking  Fund. 

Carl  H.  Ruempler  was  born  in  Grossen  Gottern,  Ger- 
many, on  March  12th,  1848.  He  emigrated  to  America  on 
September  6th,  and  has  made  his  home  in  Jersey  City  since 
1873.  By  occupation  he  was  a carpenter,  but  has  for  many 
years  been  the  proprietor  of  the  Court  House  Hotel,  Jersey 
City.  Mr.  Ruempler  always  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
Democratic  politics  of  his  adopted  city,  and  his  place  was 
made  the  headquarters  of  the  most  prominent  officials  of 
that  city.  At  the  same  time  he  never  permitted  himself  to 
run  for  office,  but  was  finally  persuaded  to  do  so  in  the  fall  of 
1895,  when  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Assembly. 

He  was  elected  by  a plurality  of  4,475  votes  over  the  highest 
candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket,  receiving  the  second  highest 
vote  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  served  on  the  Committees 
on  Claims  and  Revolutionary  Pensions  and  Incidental  Expenses.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
again  a candidate  for  Assembly,  and,  while  defeated,  received  the  highest  vote  cast  by  any  Demo- 
cratic candidate. 

George  W.  Decker  was  born  at  Pompton,  Passaic  county,  New  Jersey,  May  12th,  1855,  and 
was  there  educated  at  the  public  schools.  He  began  his  business  career  at  the  age  of  twelve  years, 

as  a steel  worker  in  the  shops  of  James  Horner  & Co.,  at  the 
old  steel  works  formerly  operated  by  Peter  M.  Ryerson.  He 
worked  his  way  through  the  several  departments  of  that  branch 
of  trade,  and  when  sixteen  years  old  entered  the  machine  shop 
and  became  proficient  in  the  trade  of  machinist  and  roll-turner. 
From  his  boyhood  till  the  present  day  he  has  been  deeply 
interested  in  politics.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty-two  he  was 
elected  Treasurer  of  Wayne  township  and  held  that  important 
office  for  three  years.  Shortly  after  his  term  of  office  had 
expired  he  removed  to  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  worked  at 
his  trade  in  the  employ  of  Benjamin  Atha  A Co.  There  he 
remained  two  years,  leaving  to  accept  a position  with  the  well- 
known  Jersey  City  firm  of  Spaulding,  Jennings  & Co.,  at  the 
West  Bergen  Steel  Works.  At  the  end  of  three  years  he  was 
promoted  to  the  position  of  master  mechanic,  and  since  1895 
has  held  the  responsible  position  of  superintendent  of  that  large 
establishment.  At  the  charter  election  (in  April,  1896)  he  was 
elected  Alderman  from  the  Eighth  ward,  Jersey  City.  Mr. 
Decker  is  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Jr.  0.  U.  A.  M.,  of  which  he  is  Past  Coun- 
cilor, and  a member  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Steel  and  Iron  Workers. 
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John  Hopper  was  born  on  the  homestead  farm  of  his  father,  in  the  Township  of  Lodi,  Bergen 
county,  New  Jersey,  March  2d,  1814.  He  is  a son  of  John  J.  and  Maria  (Terhune)  Hopper,  and 
a descendant  of  a family  who  were  among  the  oldest  settlers  in  New  Jersey.  His  father,  who  died 
in  1833,  was  a successful  and  enterprising  farmer  during  his  lifetime.  His  farm,  comprising  about 
three  hundred  acres,  extended  from  Pollilly  to  Saddle  River,  and  was  occupied  by  his  son,  Jacob, 
until  his  death  in  1889.  John  Hopper,  the  sixth  of  nine  children,  was  brought  up  on  the  home- 
stead farm,  and  received  an  early  education  at  the  old  Washington  Academy,  Hackensack,  and  at 
the  Lafayette  Academy  of  the  same  place.  He  was  prepared  for  college  under  the  Rev.  John  Croes, 
who  conducted  a classical  school  in  Paterson,  and  by  Thomas  McGahagan  at  the  Old  Academy  at 
Bergen  Town,  now  Hudson  City.  He  entered  the  Sophomore  Class  of  Rutgers  College,  New  Bruns- 
wick, New  Jersey,  in  1830,  and  three  years  later  graduated  from  that  institution,  dividing  the 
second  honor  of  his  class  with  Robert  H.  Pruyn,  of  Albany,  subsequently  Minister  to  Japan.  Since 
1851,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1S97,  he  was  one  of  the  Trustees  of  Rutgers. 

After  his  graduation  he  entered  upon 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Gover- 
nor Peter  D.  Vroom,  in  Somerville,  New 
Jersey,  and  remained  there  two  years. 
He  completed  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Elias  B.  D.  Ogden  in  Pater- 
son, and  on  September  8th,  1836,  was 
licensed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  at  Tren- 
ton, as  an  attorney-at-law  and  solici- 
tor in  Chancery.  On  February  27th, 
1840,  he  was  licensed  a counselor-at- 
law.  He  had  already  (November  10th, 
1836)  formed  a partnership  with  his 
preceptor  at  Paterson,  and  the  firm 
of  Ogden  & Hopper  did  a successful 
business  until  the  senior  member  was 
elected  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Mr.  Hopper  continued  the  busi- 
ness, and  in  1869  took  his  son,  Robert 
L. , into  partnership. 

He  was  called  repeatedly  to  fill  public 
positions,  and  discharged  the  duties  of 
office  with  uniform  fidelity  and  success. 
He  was  town  counsel  of  Paterson  from 
1843  to  1847;  surrogate  of  Passaic 
county  for  two  consecutive  terms,  1845 
to  1855;  counsel  to  the  Board  of  Chosen 
Freeholders  from  1855  to  1864,  and 
prosecutor  of  the  pleas  of  Passaic 
county  from  1863  to  1868,  and  again 
from  1S71  to  1874.  He  served  as  State  Senator  from  Passaic  county  from  1868  to  1871,  and  again 
from  1874  to  1877.  In  March,  1877,  Governor  Bedle  appointed  him  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of 
Paterson,  and  he  continued  in  that  office  until  January  8th,  1887,  when  he  resigned  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Abbett  to  the  office  of  President  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Orphans’ 
Court  and  Quarter  Sessions  of  Passaic  County  for  the  unexpired  term  of  Absalom  B.  Woodruff, 
deceased.  He  was  reappointed  to  this  office  by  Governor  Green  on  March  15th,  1887,  and  again 
appointed  on  April  1st,  1887,  for  the  full  term  of  five  years.  On  April  1st,  1892,  he  was  reappointed 
by  Governor  Abbett.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  Advisory  Masters  in  Chancery,  in  1879,  by  Chan- 
cellor Runyon,  and  has  held  a number  of  other  positions  incidental  to  his  profession. 

Judge  Hopper  was  married  on  June  16th,  1840,  to  Mary  A.,  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Imlay, 
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a former  merchant  of  Philadelphia.  Fifty  years  afterwards  he  celebrated  his  golden  wedding  in  the 
same  house  in  which  he  had  been  married,  and  which  has  been  his  residence  for  half  a century. 
The  occasion  was  one  which  brought  together  a large  number  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  State. 

During  the  entire  time  that  Judge  Hopper  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  he  was 
recognized  as  a lawyer  of  ability,  not  only  well  read  but  possessed  of  those  mental  faculties  that  con- 
duce to  the  attainment  of  success. 

Judson  C.  Francois  was  born  in  the  city  of  Brussels, 

Belgium,  in  1850.  He  came  to  this  country  with  his  parents 
when  but  five  years  of  age,  and  has  been  a resident  of  Hudson 
county  ever  since.  He  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Hoboken,  and  very  early  in  life  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  local  politics.  In  the  Tenth  Assembly  District  he 
has  long  been  recognized  as  a potent  factor,  where  his  best 
efforts  have  been  devoted  to  furthering  the  welfare  of  that 
section  of  Hudson  county.  He  was  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of 
Fire  Trustees  of  West  Hoboken  for  three  years,  and  a member 
of  the  Hudson  County  Democratic  Committee  for  six  years. 

For  the  past  eighteen  years  he  has  been  a constable.  In  1889 
the  Tenth  Legislative  District  comprised  the  townships  of  Wee- 
hawken,  North  Bergen,  Union  and  the  towns  of  West  Hoboken, 

Guttenberg  and  Union,  with  a population  of  nearly  26,000. 

The  Assemblyman-elect,  Edwin  F.  Short,  for  that  year,  died 
in  December  following  his  election,  and  Mr.  Francois  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  made, 
receiving  1,017  votes.  He  served  on  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means/  Engrossed  Bills  and 
Miscellaneous  Business,  and  on  Joint  Committee  on  State  Prison.  Mr.  Francois  is  still  a resident 

of  West  Hoboken  and  a public-spirited  citizen. 

Bloomfield  Holmes  Minch  was  born  in  Bridge- 
ton,  Cumberland  county,  New  Jersey,  October  10th, 
1864.  He  was  educated  at  the  South  Jersey  Institute, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1883,  and  then  took  the 
business  course  prescribed  at  Bryant  & Stratton’s  Col- 
lege. He  began  his  business  career,  in  the  year  follow- 
ing, of  general  merchant  and  contractor,  at  which  he  is 
still  engaged  in  his  native  town.  He  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  political  work  ever  since  he  became  of  age, 
but  held  no  office  until  he  was  first  elected  to  the 
Assembly  of  New  Jersey  in  November,  1894.  He 
received  a plurality  of  2,554  votes  over  Vanmeter,  the 
highest  candidate  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  In  1895 
he  again  contested  the  seat,  and  was  re-elected  by  a 
plurality  of  1,926  votes.  In  1896  he  again  carried  the 
county  for  the  Assembly,  receiving  a plurality  of  2,589 
votes  over  Iredell.  During  his  membership  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  he  served  on  the  Committees  on 
Banks  and  Insurance,  Stationery,  Commerce  and  Navi- 
gation, Printing  and  State  Prison,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Committees  on  State  Hospitals  and 
Municipal  Corporations.  Mr.  Minch  was  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the  Assembly,  but 
proved  himself  one  of  the  ablest  representatives  ever  sent  to  the  House  by  his  county. 


Bloomfield  H.  Minch. 
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Richard  Morrell,  the  President  of  that  most  progressive,  enterprising  and  prosperous  mer- 
cantile house,  Campbell,  Morrell  & Co.  (incorporated),  was  born  in  Jersey  City,  January  27th,  1859. 
His  father,  Richard  Morrell,  was  the  senior  member  of  the  old  and  well-known  firm  of  Morrell  & 
Post,  lumber  dealers,  of  Passaic,  and  the  founder  of  the  large  wholesale  lumber  business  of  Morrell 
& Vanderbeck,  at  Jersey  City.  Young  Morrell  attended  the  Mount  Pleasant  Military  Academy,  at 
Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  and  afterwards  finished  his  education  at  a classical  institution  kept  by  Dr.  Charles 
Spencer,  at  Passaic.  At  his  own  request,  he  began  his  business  career  in  a banking  house  in  Wall 
street,  New  York,  where  he  remained  until  1880.  He,  very  early  in  life,  gave  evidence  of  the  posses- 
sion of  that  business  acumen  now  so  pronounced  and  which  has  enabled  him  to  reach  a commercial 
height  rarely  attained  by  one  of  his  years.  Upon  leaving  Wall  street  he  formed  a copartnership 
with  David  Campbell,  Jr.,  former  City  Collector  of  Passaic,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
present  company,  dealers  in  coal,  construction  supplies  and  grain.  In  a few  years  Mr.  Morrell  pur- 
chased Mr.  Campbell’s  interest,  and  under  his  able  and  intelligent  management  the  corporation,  of 
which  he  is  the  President,  controls  the  coal  trade  of  Passaic  and  vicinity  and  supplies  all  the  great 
mills  and  industries  of  Passaic  and  most  of  those  in  the  other  towns  for  miles  around.  The  corpora- 
tion has  grown  until  the  city  of  Passaic  is  far  too  circumscribed  for  its  activities.  Its  supremacy  in 
the  coal  trade  is  not  more  firmly  established  than  in  the  sale  of  mason  materials.  The  company 
furnishes  some  of  the  largest  contractors  in  the  State.  The  company’s  plant  includes  a grain 
elevator  in  Dundee  (at  which  place  they  do  a wholesale  grain  business),  unsurpassed  coal-handling 
facilities,  which  includes  switches  and  immense  coal-pockets  at  the  same  location  ; also,  splendid 
dock  privileges  on  the  Passaic  river,  securing  for  them  the  lowest  “water  ” freight  rates,  all  of  which 
not  only  enables  them  to  lead  competitors  but  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  foresight  and  judgment 
of  Mr.  Morrell.  Though  Passaic  is  not  the  largest  suburban  city  on  the  Erie,  Campbell,  Morrell  & 
Co.  is  the  largest  and  most  active  business  concern  on  that  railroad.  Doubtless,  in  a wider  field,  Mr. 
Morrell  would  have  shown  still  greater  results,  as  his  earnest  spirit  and  good  sense  would  make  him  an 
invaluable  worker  in  connection  with  any  enterprise  of  immense  magnitude.  Mr.  Morrell  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  People’s  Bank  and  Trust  Company  ; 
a Director  of  the  Passaic  Lighting  Company,  which  controls  the  gas  and  electric  light  business  of 
the  city  ; Treasurer  of  the  Passaic  and  Newark  Electric  Traction  Company  ; a Director  of  the 
Passaic  and  New  York  Railroad  Company  ; a Director  in  an  extensive  lumber  and  woodworking 
company  ; a Director  in  a dozen  real  estate  corporations  with  large  interests  in  Passaic  and  vicinity, 
and  a member  of  several  of  the  New  York  city  exchanges.  Mr.  Morrell  also  takes  a lively  interest 
in  charitable  and  public  affairs,  and  is  in  all  respects  a live  factor  in  the  public  life  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  his  lot  is  cast.  In  1882,  when  only  twenty-two,  the  citizens  of  the  Second  ward, 
dissatisfied  with  the  nominees  of  the  two  old  parties  for  the  office  of  School  Commissioner,  induced 
Mr.  Morrell  to  run  as  an  independent  candidate  and  elected  him  by  a substantial  majority.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  term  he  was  unanimously  re-elected,  having  received  the  Republican  nomination 
and  the  indorsement  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  served  the  full  term  of  three  years,  and  while  a 
member  acted  as  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  has  the  honor  of  being  the  youngest  man  ever  elected 
to  the  Passaic  Board  of  Education.  Since  then  he  has  rendered  conspicuous  service  in  the  position 
of  Police  Magistrate,  which,  as  he  himself  says,  he  accepted  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Mayor 
Charles  M.  Howe,  not  for  any  honors  attached  to  the  position,  but  in  order  to  study  human  nature. 
At  the  time  of  his  appointment  he  was  the  youngest  Police  Justice  in  the  State.  He  made  a model 
magistrate,  as  he  has  the  qualifications  that  made  him  a merciful  judge,  free  from  all  vindictiveness, 
but  fearless  in  the  suppression  of  vice  and  just  in  the  punishment  of  crime.  Mr.  Morrell  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  first  company  of  the  State  Militia  organized  in  Passaic,  served  the  full  term 
and  retired  holding  a First  Lieutenant’s  commission.  He  is  one  of  the  Governors  of  the  Passaic 
Hospital  Association,  and  also  greatly  interested  in  several  other  charitable  organizations.  On  July 
29th,  1885,  Mr.  Morrell  married  Josephine  A.  Willett,  daughter  of  Ex-Mayor  Willett,  the  President 
of  the  Passaic  National  Bank.  Of  this  union  two  children  were  born,  one  a girl,  Louise  W.,  and 
a boy,  R.  Willett,  the  latter  being  now  about  two  years  of  age. 
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Garret  A.  Hobart  was  born  on  the  3d  of  June,  IS  14,  at  Long  Branch,  Monmouth  county, 
New  Jersey.  He  graduated  from  Rutgers  College  and  read  law  with  the  late  Socrates  Tuttle,  in 
Paterson.  He  was  admitted  to  the  New  Jersey  bar  as  an  attorney  in  June,  1869,  and  as  a coun- 
selor in  June,  1871.  He  served  as  City  Counsel  in  Paterson  in  1871.  He  was  elected  a member  of 
the  Assembly  from  the  Third  District  of  Passaic  county  in  1872,  and  re-elected  in  1873,  and  was 
chosen  Speaker  of  that  body  in  1874.  In  1876  he  was  elected  State  Senator  by  a majority  of  1,890, 
and  three  years  later  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  by  a majority  of  1,899.  During  his  six  years’  ser- 
vice in  the  Senate  he  was  twice  its  President  and  was  a member  of  the  more  important  committees, 
being  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  1879  and  1880.  In  1883  he  received  the  nomination 
of  LTiited  States  Senator,  and  since  1884  has  been  a member  of  the  National  Republican  Committee. 
In  all  these  positions  he  served  with  conspicuous  ability  and  great  credit.  In  1896  he  was  nomi- 
nated and  triumphantly  elected  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and,  with  President-elect 
William  McKinley,  was  sworn  into  office  at  Washington,  March  4th,  1897.  In  1896  he  also  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Rutgers  College,  of  which  he  is  a trustee. 


Thomas  McEwan,  Jr.,  was  born  at  Pater- 
son, New  Jersey,  February  26th,  1854.  He  is  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  with  office  in  Jersey  City, 
but  was  formerly  a civil  engineer.  He  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Charles  Strong,  and 
attended  the  Columbia  Law  School  of  New  York 
City.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  York 
in  1881,  and  in  1889  was  admitted  to  the  New 
Jersey  bar,  and  is  a Master  in  Chancery.  He 
was  United  States  Commissioner  and  Chief  Super- 
visor of  Elections  for  the  District  of  New  Jersey 
from  August,  1892,  to  October,  1893.  He  was  a 
delegate  from  Hudson  county  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  of  1892,  and  in  1896  was 
also  a delegate  to  the  Convention  held  at  St. 

Louis.  For  fifteen  years,  ending  January,  1893, 
he  was  Secretary  of  the  Hudson  County  Republi- 
can Committee,  and  during  that  period  was  also 
a delegate  to  every  State  convention,  and  a dele- 
gate and  Secretary  to  every  Hudson  county 
convention  of  his  party.  He  has  long  been  a 
member  and  Secretary  of  the  Union  League  Club,  of  Jersey  City.  He  was  a member  of  the 
State  Legislature  in  1894  and  leader  of  the  majority  in  the  House.  He  was  a member  of  Congress, 
for  the  term  from  1895  to  1897,  from  the  Seventh  New  Jersey  District,  and  re-elected  for  the  term 
from  1897  to  1899. 
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Thomas  Flynn  was  born  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  January  20th,  1852,  and  was  educated  at  the 
public  schools  of  that  city.  Ever  since  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  he  has  prominently  figured  in 
the  affairs  of  Paterson,  politically  and  otherwise,  from  which  time  he  has  attended  all  the  State  Con- 
ventions of  his  party.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Passaic  county  delegation  to  the  Democratic 
Gubernatorial  Convention  which  nominated  Governor  Ludlow.  In  1881  he  was  nominated  for  the 
New  Jersey  Assembly  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  was  elected  by  a plurality  of  twenty-six  votes. 
Thus  began  a legislative  career  that  gave  him  distinction  not  only  as  a legislator  but  as  a thorough 

parliamentarian,  and  his  reputation  as 
being  one  of  the  shrewdest  politicians 
in  the  State  has  been  more  than  sus- 
tained. He  was  re-elected  to  the  As- 
sembly, and  filled  four  consecutive 
terms,  from  1882  to  1885,  inclusive. 
For  a number  of  years  he  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Passaic  County  Executive 
Committee,  during  which  time  the  Re- 
publican majority  in  Passaic  county 
was  materially  reduced,  Mr.  Flynn’s 
position  giving  him  charge  of  the  local 
campaign.  He  was  a delegate  to  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  which 
was  held  at  Chicago  in  1884.  Mr. 
Flynn  was  again  a member  of  the  As- 
sembly of  1892,  1893  and  1894.  In 
the  session  of  1893  he  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  his  party,  having  met 
with  no  opposition  in  the  caucus.  His 
administration  was  marked  with  “un- 
varying patience,  courtesy  and  impar- 
tiality,” as  expressed  in  a compli- 
mentary resolution  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  Just  previous  to  the 
close  of  the  session  he  was  presented 
with  a set  of  diamond  studs  by  Assem- 
blyman Studer,  Republican,  as  a token 
of  regard  from  the  members  of  the 
House.  Many  measures  of  importance 
were  pushed  to  success  through  his  intelligent  and  industrious  efforts,  and  during  his  terms  of  office 
he  served  as  Chairman  of  all  the  important  committees.  Thus  ended  a legislative  career  covering 
a period  of  seven  years,  an  honor  held  by  only  one  other  of  New  Jersey’s  representatives.  Mr. 
Flynn  had  full  charge  of  the  opposition  to  the  anti-gambling  amendments,  recently  decided  at 
special  election,  and  almost  secured  a victory  by  quiet  work  against  overwhelming  odds. 
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Albert  D.  Winfield  was  born  in  Vernow,  Sussex  county,  New  Jersey,  June  21st,  1845. 
He  has  been  a resident  of  the  city  of  Paterson  since  I860  and  closely  identified  with  its  mercantile, 
social  and  political  interests.  By  profession  he  is  an  accountant,  and  his  knowledge  of  that  calling 
has  enabled  him  to  more  than  satisfactorily  fill  the 
offices  which  have  been  his  by  gift  of  his  townsmen. 

He  was  elected  County  Clerk  of  Passaic  county  in 
1891,  running  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  the  principles 
of  which  party  he  has  always  espoused.  In  1896  he 
received  the  Democratic  renomination  for  County  Clerk 
of  Passaic  county  and  was  elected  by  a majority  of 
1,000.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  in  that  year 
that  a Republican  tidal-wave  swept  the  country, 
and  it  was  no  small  testimonial  to  Mr.  Winfield’s 
popularity  and  worth  that  he  was  the  only  successful 
Democratic  candidate  in  Passaic  county,  and  that,  too, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his  county  gave  the 
Republican  ticket  a majority  of  6,300.  Mr.  Winfield 
is  a member  of  the  leading  societies  and  orders  of 
Paterson.  He  is  President  of  Mecca  Club ; Past  Master  of 
Ivanhoe  Lodge,  No.  88;  P.  H.  P.  of  Adelphic  Chapter, 

R.  A.  M.,  No.  33;  P.  111.  of  M.  Terry  Council,  No.  6 ; 

Past  Commander  Milita  Commandery,  No.  13  ; Past 
Grand  Commander  K.  T.  of  New  Jersey,  and  thirty  - 

third  Degree  Mason,  A.  and  A.  S.  Rite.  ALEEfiT  D-  WlNFIELB' 


William  A.  Hopson,  ex-Sheriff  of  Passaic  county,  was  born  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  and 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  He  then  went  into  the  harness  store  of  his  father, 
Charles  R.  Hopson,  in  lower  Main  street,  Paterson,  where  he  remained  till  about  twenty  years  ago, 
when  he  bought  out  the  Broadway  harness  store  of  James  Brinkerhoof,  a place  that  had  been  the 
location  of  a harness  store  for  a great  many  years.  Mr.  Hopson  has  remained  in  business  at  this 

stand  ever  since,  and  he  has  become  known  not  only 
to  every  one  in  Paterson,  but  to  every  farmer  living 
within  thirty  miles  of  that  city.  Mr.  Hopson  was 
elected  Coroner  in  1884,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
for  three  years,  officiating  during  his  term  in  many 
very  important  cases.  He  was  appointed  Postmaster 
of  Paterson  in  1891  by  President  Harrison,  and  served 
his  full  term,  until  April  1st,  1895,  and  was  frequently 
complimented  by  the  Department  at  Washington  for 
having  one  of  the  best-managed  post-offices  in  the 
country.  Although  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
passed  through  his  hands  during  his  incumbency  of 
the  office,  there  was  never  a discrepancy  of  a single 
cent  in  the  accounts.  Mr.  Hopson  has  for  many  years 
been  an  active  political  worker  of  the  Republican  party 
of  the  county  and  State.  He  has  been  a member  of 
the  City  and  County  Executive  Committees,  and  assist- 
ant and  adviser  to  the  party  in  every  election  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  stalwart  workers,  if  not,  indeed,  a 
leader  in  his  party.  He  is  a large  property-owner  and 
taxpayer,  and  has  been  closely  identified  with  several  important  movements  and  organizations  for 
the  development  of  the  city.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Call  Printing  and  Publishing 
Company,  and  is  at  the  present  time  one  of  its  directors  and  the  treasurer  of  the  company. 


William  A.  Hopson. 
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James  Fleming  Stewart  was  born  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  June  15th,  1851.  He  is  the  son 
of  David  and  Jane  Stewart.  He  was  educated  at  the  public  and  private  schools  of  Paterson,  and 
subsequently  attended  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  graduating  from  its  law  department 

in  1870,  receiving  a prize  of  $250  for  passing  the  best  exami- 
nation. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  York  City  in  1872, 
and  to  the  New  Jersey  bar  in  1875  as  an  attorney,  and  as  a 
counselor  and  Special  Master  and  Examiner  in  Chancery  in 
1804.  He  has  been  three  times  appointed  Recorder  of  the  City 
of  Paterson,  a position  he  held  when  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
but  he  was  legislated  out  of  office  in  1892  by  the  Democratic 
Legislature,  and  restored  in  the  spring  of  1894  by  a Republican 
Legislature.  He  resigned  the  office  in  November,  1895.  Mr. 
Stewart  was  elected  to  Congress,  from  the  Fifth  district  of  New 
Jersey,  by  a majority  of  over  6,00U.  He  was  renominated  for 
the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  and  was  re-elected  by  a majority  of 
10,178.  This  increased  majority  is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
able  manner  in  which  he  represented  his  district  and  State  dur- 
ing his  first  term  in  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Stewart  is  a man 
James  f.  Stewart.  of  genial  temperament  and 

recognized  ability,  and  has 
hosts  of  friends  in  both  the  leading  political  parties  of  the  State. 

William  Islwyn  Lewis  was  born  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey, 
in  1861,  and  was  educated  at  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
city.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  law  office  of  the 
late  Judge  A.  B.  Woodruff,  and  began  the  study  of  law  to  such 
good  purpose  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  as  an  attorney 
when  he  was  only  twenty-one  years  old,  and  formed  a copart- 
nership with  Mr.  Woodruff,  who  was  at  that  time  Prosecutor  of 
the  Pleas.  This  partnership  lasted  until  the  latter  became  Judge. 

In  the  interim  Mr.  Lewis  became  a counselor-at-law.  While  still 
engaged  in  his  studies,  he  served  in  the  capacity  of  clerk  to  the 

grand  jury,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  compilation 
of  a digest  of  the  laws  of 

New  Jersey  which,  subsequently,  had  the  third  largest  sale  of 
any  publication  of  its  kind  in  the  State.  He  received  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  in  1893,  and 
was  elected  by  a plurality  of  2,076.  He  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Revision  of  Laws,  and  as  a member  of  the 
Committees  on  Corporations  and  Incidental  Expenses.  Mr. 
Lewis  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Paterson  District  Court  in 
1 896,  and  is  counsel  to  the  Paterson  Board  of  Health. 

■James  Robertson  is  a native  of  Scotland.  He  was  born 
in  Perth,  and  came  to  America  when  eight  years  of  age.  He 
owes  his  education  to  his  own  individual  efforts,  the  money  for 
which  he  earned  by  working  in  the  lumber  districts  of  northern 
New  York  and  Canada.  In  1889  he  graduated  from  McGill 
University,  Montreal,  Canada,  taking  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and 
receiving  first  honors  in  mental  and  moral  philosophy.  Mr.  Robertson  is  an  able  lawyer  and  has  been 
associated  with  John  W.  Griggs  (now  Attorney-General)  for  the  past  four  years.  He  was  first  elected 
to  the  Assembly  of  1895  by  a plurality  of  3,480  over  Thomas  Flynn  the  Democratic  candidate.  He 
served  on  the  Committees  on  Bill  Revision  and  Judiciary,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Sinking  Fund.  He  was  returned  to  the  Assembly  of  1896  by  a plurality  of  2,914  over  Frain,  the 
highest  candidate  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  He  was  unanimously  made  the  leader  of  the  House, 
and  served  on  the  Committee  on  Judiciary,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  Laws. 
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John  Henry  Burke,  member  of  the  Board  of  Freeholders  of  Passaic  county,  is  a native  of 
Paterson,  New  Jersey.  He  was  born  November  16th,  1866,  and  received  his  education  at  the 
public  schools  and  at  St.  Mary’s  College,  of  that  city.  By  occupation  Mr.  Burke  is  a bookkeeper 
and  accountant,  and  has  been  employed  in  that  capacity  with 
the  firm  of  Wattler  & Mennell  since  1888,  with  the  exception 
of  two  years  (from  1890  to  1892)  when  he  filled  the  same 
position  with  the  firm  of  Braun  Brothers.  While  always 
taking  an  active  interest  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  native 
city,  he  was  not  an  aspirant  for  office,  but  his  well-known 
executive  ability  made  him  a desirable  candidate  for  the  office 
of  freeholder,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1893.  He  has  been 
twice  re-elected,  and  is  now  filling  his  third  term.  Mr.  Burke 
was  married  in  1895  to  Miss  Hunkele,  a daughter  of  ex- Aider- 
man  Hunkele,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Eighth  Ward  Democratic  Club,  and  belongs  to  Lodge  No. 

60,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 


Frank  Atherton  was  born  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey, 


September  22d,  1860. 


John  H.  Borke. 


He  was  educated  at  the  public  schools, 
and  later  took  a course  at 
the  Paterson  Business  Col- 
lege. He  then  served  an  apprenticeship  in  his  father’s  ma- 
chine shop,  becoming  a skilled  machinist.  For  two  years  he 
continued  at  the  iron  business  and  then  branched  out  into  the 
silk  industry,  spending  five  years  in  various  departments.  The 
practical  knowledge  therein  gained  became  very  valuable  to 
him  when,  in  1880,  he  re-entered  his  father’s  service,  and 
became  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  improved  silk  ma- 
chinery. In  1892  the  firm  was  incorporated  as  the  Atherton 
Machine  Co.,  with  Mr.  Frank  Atherton  as  secretary.  The  firm 
is  one  of  importance,  and  its  manufactures  are  found  in  the 
first-class  mills  of  this  and  foreign  countries.  In  the  election 
of  1896  Mr.  Atherton  was  elected  to  the  New  Jersey  Assembly 
by  a plurality  of  5,464  votes.  It  was  his  first  public  office, 
but  was  filled  with  that 


Frank.  Atherton. 


ability  which  has  marked 
his  business  career.  He 
is  an  active  member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  Mecca  Club, 

Order  of  Elks,  Royal  Arcanum  and  several  other  orders. 

James  Keys  was  born  in  Ireland,  February  22d,  1844. 

His  parents  emigrated  to  this  country  when  he  was  about  ten 
years  old  and  settled  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey.  There,  at  the 
age  of  ten  years,  he  entered  the  employ  of  John  Ryle,  the 
father  of  the  silk  industry  of  America.  The  factory  was  for- 
merly known  as  the  “Gun  Mill,”  and  there  was  made  the 
first  Colt  revolver.  He  remained  with  Mr.  Ryle  about  a year, 
and  then  went  to  work  for  Mr.  Ridgeway,  who  had  charge 
of  a cotton  factory.  He  remained  with  him  and  with  the 
Sheppard  Mill  until  he  became  an  expert  in  the  cotton  business. 

Apprenticing  himself  in  the  moulding  department  of  the  Rogers 
Locomotive  Works,  he  served  six  years  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  that  trade,  and  was  rated  as  the  best  moulder  in  Paterson,  when  he  entered  the 
government  employ  at  the  Nashville,  Tennessee,  armory  as  a maker  of  shot  and  shell.  At  the 
close  of  the  late  war  he  worked  in  the  Great  Western  Foundry,  at  St.  Louis,  for  a period  of 
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eighteen  months,  when  he  returned  to  Paterson  and  took  employment  in  the  New  A'ork  shops  of  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad  Company.  Sickness  compelled  him  to  leave  off  work  and  secure  employ- 
ment in  outdoor  work.  Investing  his  savings  in  a canal  boat  and  a team  of  horses,  he  carried 
iron  and  coal  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  Jersey  City,  on  the  Lehigh  and  Morris  Canals,  until  his  health 
was  completely  restored.  Mr.  Keys  was  at  one  time  the  Paterson  agent  for  Robert  Beattie  & Sons, 
the  well-known  brick  manufacturers,  of  Little  Falls,  New  Jersey,  but  resigned  his  position  to  take 
the  collectorship  of  the  Eagle  Brewery,  of  Paterson.  Mr.  Keys  is  a lifelong  Democrat,  and  has 

figured  prominently  in  every  campaign  since  he  had  a vote. 
During  the  Presidential  campaigns  of  Tilden,  Hancock  and 
Cleveland  (1SS4)  he  equipped,  at  his  own  expense,  and  com- 
manded the  “Keys’  Guards,”  an  organization  numbering  hun- 
dreds of  Democratic  votes.  From  1878  to  1880  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders,  and,  in  the  latter 
year,  was  elected  Alderman  from  the  Eighth  ward  of  Paterson, 
lie  was  re-elected  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  to  another  term 
of  two  years.  He  was  for  years  a member  of  the  Democratic 
County  Committee,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
working  members  of  his  party.  He  was  a member  of  the  New 
Jersey  Assembly  from  1887  to  1889,  inclusive,  and  served  on  a 
number  of  important  committees. 

Henry  Wilson  Gledhill  was  born  in  Paterson,  New 
Jersey,  November  9th,  1864.  Entering  Princeton  College  with 
the  class  of  1885,  he  remained  there  little  more  than  a year. 
He  chose  the  profession  of  law  and  entered  the  office  of  (now 
Rev.  Dr.)  William  Prall,  at  Paterson.  He  was  admitted  as  an  attorney-at-law  in  June,  1888,  and 
as  a counselor-at-law  in  June,  1891.  Mr.  Gledhill  was  first  elected  to  the  Assembly  in  1896.  He 
was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  and  served  as  a member 
of  the  Committees  on  Banks  and  Insurance,  Militia  and  Treasurer’s  Accounts.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  re-elected  to  the  Assembly  by  a plurality  of  5,460  over  the  highest  Democratic 
candidate.  During  his  second  term  he  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Laws  and  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Riparian  Rights.  Mr.  Gledhill’ s legisla- 
tive career  was  one  of  marked  brilliancy.  Participating  in  all 
of  the  debates  upon  important  measures,  he  was  one  of  the 
heartiest  supporters  of  the  Johnson  Judiciary  Amendments,  and 
was  from  the  beginning  just  as  strongly  opposed  to  the  Voorhees 
plan.  Lie  was  the  father  of  several  important  measures,  notably 
the  Bicycle  Baggage  bill,  which  he  successfully  carried  through  in 
spite  of  the  most  bitter  and  powerful  opposition.  Mr.  Gledhill 
is  a member  of  the  Hamilton  Club,  of  Paterson,  and  is  one  of  its 
directors,  and  is  a member  and  ex-President  of  the  Phelps’ 

Guards,  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

Wood  McKee  was  born  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  November 
10th,  1866,  and  was  educated  at  the  public  schools  and  at  Prof. 

McManus’  Academy,  in  his  native  city.  He  is  a son  of  James 
W.  McKee,  ex-Sheriff  of  Passaic  county  and  a prominent  poli- 
tician of  that  county.  Graduating  from  the  latter  institution  in  1884,  he  began  the  study  of  law 
with  ex-Judge  Scott,  of  Paterson,  with  whom  he  remained  until  the  year  1888,  since  which  time 
he  has  been  a practicing  attorney,  with  a large  clientage  at  the  criminal  and  civil  courts.  He  was 
elected  to  the  New  Jersey  House  of  Assembly  on  the  Republican  ticket  of  1897,  and  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  receiving  the  highest  vote  on  that  ticket  in  Passaic  county.  While  never  having  held 
any  political  office  previous  to  this,  he  has  been  active  in  politics.  For  the  past  five  years  he  has 
been  a member  of  the  Passaic  County  Republican  Executive  Committee  and  was  its  Vice  Chairman 
during  the  Griggs  and  McKinley-IIobart  campaign,  holding  the  chairmanship  of  several  important 
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committees.  Mr.  McKee  is  well  known  in  the  social  circles  of  Paterson.  He  is  a member  of  and 
counsel  for  the  Calumet  Republican  Association,  a member  of  the  Hamilton  Club,  Tourist  Cycle 
Club,  Hobart  Guards ; Fabolia  Lodge,  No.  57,  K.  of  P.  ; Ivanhoe  Lodge,  No.  88,  F.  and  A.  M.  ; 
Paterson  Lodge  of  Elks  ; Silk  City  Conclave,  No.  232,  A.  0.  H.,  and  Garret  Rock  Council,  National 
Union.  As  a vocalist,  he  ranks  among  the  most  gifted  in  the  State.  He  possesses  a rich  bass 
voice,  and  is  a leading  member  of  the  Apollo  Club  of  New  York. 

He  is  a member  of  the  choir  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  of  Paterson. 

Christian  Braun  was  born  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  Sep- 
tember 5th,  1858.  He  began  his  early  education  at  Tallman’s 
Seminary,  of  that  city,  and  later  had  the  advantage  of  an 
academic  course  at  the  Industrial  School  of  Landau,  Bavaria, 

Germany,  from  which  institution  he  graduated,  after  a three 
years’  course,  with  first  honor.  His  father,  a native  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  Germany,  was  the  pioneer  brewer  of  Passaic  county,  estab- 
lishing the  first  lager  beer  brewery  in  that  county,  at  Paterson,  in 
1855.  Christian,  in  order  that  he  might  follow  his  father’s  busi- 
ness, attended  the  Brewing  Academy  at  Worms-on-the-Rhine, 

Germany,  and  there  studied  the  theory  of  practical  brewing. 

Later,  after  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he  took  a course  in 
modern  brewing  at  the  Brewers’  Academy  in  New  York,  and 
graduated  from  that  institution  with  second  honors.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1876,  he  assumed  charge  of  his  business, 
and,  with  his  brother,  who  is  associated  with  him,  has  increased  it  until  now  it  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most brewing  interests  of  its  locality,  being  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  Paterson 
Consolidated  Brewing  Company,  of  which  concern  Mr.  Braun  is  second  Vice  President.  Mr. 
Braun  was  elected  Mayor  of  Paterson,  in  April,  1893,  by  a Democratic  plurality  of  788,  and 
his  conservative  but  withal  eminently  progressive  administration  of  municipal  affairs  so  demon- 
strated his  ability  to  fill  the  office  that  he  was  re-elected  in  1895,  this  time  with  the  phenomenal 
plurality  of  3,439.  Notwithstanding  his  desire  to  withdraw  from  politics,  he  was  nominated  for  State 
Senator  in  the  fall  of  1897,  and  defeated  the  Republican  nominee  by  a plurality  of  2,192. 

John  F.  Kerr  was  born  at  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  April  30th,  1857.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  public  schools,  Manhattan  College,  New  York,  and  at  Seton  Hall  College,  New  Jersey, 
graduating  from  Seton  Hall  College  in  June,  1876.  In  the  following  July  he  entered  the  office  of 

the  late  H.  A.  Williams  (ex-Senator  of  Passaic  county)  as  a 
law  student.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  Jersey  at  the 
November  term  of  1879  as  an  attorney,  and  three  years  later  as 
a counselor.  Mr.  Kerr  has  ever  been  a strong  advocate  of  the 
principles  which  govern  the  Democratic  party,  and  his  services 
as  a public  speaker  have  been  constantly  sought  after  by  his 
party  since  the  campaign  of  1876,  in  which  he  was  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  political  orators  of  Passaic  county. 
He  was  elected  a member  of  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  of  1890, 
and  took  a very  active  part  in  legislation,  proving  himself  a 
ready  debater.  At  that  session  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Elections,  and  as  a member  of  the  Committees 
on  Bill  Revision,  Judiciary  and  the  Special  Committee  on 
Ballot  Reform.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  1891  Assembly,  and 
again  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Elections  and 
as  a member  of  the  Committee  on  Bill  Revision.  Mr.  Kerr 
was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Paterson  District  Court  by  Gover- 
nor Abbett,  and  served  from  April  1st,  1891,  to  April  1st, 
1896.  Since  then  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  general  practice  of  the  law,  and  makes  a specialty 
of  patent  law,  having  secured  American  and  foreign  patents  for  many  inventors  in  Paterson  and 
elsewhere.  He  also  edits  and  publishes  a monthly  periodical  called  “The  American  and  Foreign 
Patent  Review,”  which  is  now  in  its  second  year,  and  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a review  of  the  progress 
of  inventive  genius  at  home  and  abroad. 
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De  Witt  C.  Bolton,  a prominent  member  of  the  Passaic  county  bar,  was  born  in  Rahway, 
New  Jersey,  June  16th,  1S4S.  His  family  subsequently  removed  to  Paterson,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Paterson  High  School,  and  for  some  time  was  employed  in  a large  bleaching,  dyeing  and 

printing  works,  of  which  his  father  was  superintendent,  but 

manifesting  a predilection  for  the  law  he  applied  himself  to  its 
study,  and  at  the  June  term  of  1881  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  soon  took  his  rank  among  the  best  lawyers  of  the  city, 
gaining  a fair  share  of  legal  practice.  He  was  licensed  as  a 
counselor  at  the  June  term,  1884.  Mr.  Bolton  was  elected  to 
the  New  Jersey  House  of  Assembly  in  1885.  In  the  House  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Unfinished  Business  and  a 
member  of  the  Committees  on  Municipal  Corporations  and  Re- 
vision of  Laws.  In  1886  he  was  re-elected  to  the  Assembly, 
and  was  again  Chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Unfinished  Busi- 
ness and  Revision  of  Laws.  He  has  been  a prominent  member 
of  the  Passaic  County  Republican  Committee  for  years,  and  is 
now  its  chairman,  and  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  of  Paterson,  from  the  time  it  was  organized  until  it  was 
abolished  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  has  been  counsel 
of  the  Board  of  Chosen 
Freeholders  of  Passaic  county  since  1892.  Mr.  Bolton  is  prob- 
ably second  to  none  in  his  knowledge  of  local  politics,  and 
unquestionably  wields  much  influence  in  the  political  affairs  of 
the  county.  Mr.  Bolton  is  a Past  Grand  Chancellor  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  is  now  one  of  the  three  representatives 
from  this  State  to  the  Supreme  Lodge  of  this  large  and  growing 
order. 

Eugene  Emley  was  born  in  New  Hanover  township,  Burling- 
ton county,  New  Jersey,  June  4th,  1855.  He  is  the  son  of 
Edward  Emley,  former  Sheriff  of  that  county.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1877.  Adopting  law  as  a profession,  he 
entered  the  office  of  Holt  & Brother,  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 

with  whom  he  spent  two 

years,  finishing  his  studies  the  next  year  with  Gaskill  & Sooy, 
of  Mount  Holly,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  November 
term,  1880.  In  January,  1881,  he  removed  to  Paterson,  where 
he  has  since  resided  and  has  become  prominently  identified  with 
its  interests.  He  was  admitted  as  counselor  in  January,  1884. 
He  was  made  Prosecutor  of  the  Pleas  for  Passaic  count}"  in  April, 
1896,  an  office  he  now  fills.  In  1886  he  ran  for  the  Assembly, 
and  was  defeated  by  a single  vote  owing  to  the  apathy  of  his 
friends,  who  felt  his  election  was  an  assured  fact.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing he  again  was  a candidate  for  that  office,  and  was  elected 
by  a sweeping  majority  over  tbe  successful  candidate  of  the  year 
previous.  Mr.  Emley  is  second  Vice  President  of  the  Hamilton 
Club  of  Paterson,  and  has  his  office  in  the  First  National  Bank 
building  of  that  city. 


Albert  A.  Van  Voorhies  was  born  in  Bergen  county,  New 
Jersey,  January  26th,  1834,  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Paterson.  He  began  his  business  career  as  a mason  and  rose  to  the  position  of  boss  mason, 
following  that  trade  for  a period  of  ten  years,  and  leaving  it  to  open  a hotel,  in  which  business  he 
is  still  engaged.  In  public  affairs  Mr.  Van  Voorhies  has  ever  taken  an  active  part,  and  while  in 
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office  has  more  than  demonstrated  his  fitness  for  the  position  he  held.  In  1867  he  was  elected  to  the 
New  Jersey  Assembly,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  re-elected  to  the  same  office.  In  1878  he 
was  nominated  for  Sheriff  of  Passaic  county,  and  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  He 
ably  filled  that  important  position  for  three  years.  It  was  during  that  period  that  Dalzell  murdered 
Van  Houten  during  a riot  in  the  mountains.  Mr.  Van  Voorhies  pursued  him  and  captured  him, 
landing  him  safely  in  the  Newark  jail.  Mr.  Van  Voorhies  was  a member  of  the  Passaic  County 
Board  of  Freeholders  in  1868,  and  it  was  during  his  occupancy  of  that  office  that  the  work  of  build- 
ing iron  bridges  was  inaugurated  and  first  built  at  Paterson. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Order  of  Elks,  and  belongs  to  Orange 
Lodge,  No.  43,  F.  and  A.  M.,  holding  the  office  of  Junior 
Warden. 

Phineas  Bridge  was  born  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  May 
1st,  1857.  He  was  educated  at  the  public  schools  of  that  city 
and  completed  his  education  by  taking  a course  in  Miller’s 
Business  College.  Energetic  by  nature  and  possessed  of  a 
robust  constitution,  he  was  early  in  life  able  to  be  of  much 
assistance  to  his  father,  who  was  engaged  in  the  ice  busi-  - 
ness.  Since  1870  he  has  been  thus  employed,  succeeding  his 
father  in  the  concern  of  the  Haledon  Lake  Ice  Company.  In 
public  affairs  he  has  always  taken  an  active  interest.  He  was 
Trustee  and  Secretary  of  School  District  No.  36,  Manchester 
township,  during  the  years  1886,  1887  and  1888,  and  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  affairs  had  its  effect  in  his  sub- 
sequent election  to  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders,  to  which 
office  he  was  elected  from  the  same  township  for  three  years,  1892,  1893  and  1894.  In  the  elec- 
tion of  1896  Mr.  Bridge  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  by  a plurality  of  5,191  over  Dunn,  the 
highest  candidate  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  In  the  House  he  served  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Public  Grounds  and  Buildings,  and  was  a member  of  the  Committees  on  Engrossed  Bills  and 
Unfinished  Business. 

Samuel  Frederick  was  born  in  the  town  of  Suffern,  Rock- 
land county,  New  York,  March  26th,  1856.  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools,  and  followed  the  life  of  a farmer  until  he 
was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  when  he  began  to  learn  the  trade 
of  a carpenter.  In  September  of  1886  he  removed  to  Paterson, 
New  Jersey,  and  worked  at  his  chosen  calling  of  carpenter  and 
builder.  In  the  following  spring  he  purchased  his  employer’s 
residence  and  the  good  will  and  interest  of  the  business,  and 
has  since  conducted  it  most  successfully.  While  taking  more 
than  a passing  interest  in  the  political  situations  of  his  city  and 
county,  he  has  never  aspired  to  public  office,  but,  at  the  request 
of  his  many  friends  and  admirers,  and  influenced  by  a desire  to 
have  the  old  Mechanics’  Lien  law  repealed,  which  he  subse- 
quently accomplished,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Assemblyman 
Skinner,  of  Essex  county,  framed  and  had  passed  the  present 
law,  he  accepted  the  Republican  nomination  for  the  Assembly, 
and,  in  the  fall  of  1894,  was  elected  by  a plurality  of  3,743 
votes  over  Thomas  Flynn,  the  highest  candidate  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  He  served  on  the  Committees  on  Bill  Revision  and  Towns  and  Townships.  A 
number  of  bills  introduced  by  him  became  laws,  the  principal  among  which  was  the  codification 
of  the  ordinances  of  cities  of  this  State.  Mr.  Frederick  was  formerly  a Township  Committeeman 
of  Hohokus,  Bergen  county,  for  a three  years’  term,  during  which  he  served  as  Treasurer  of  that 
body.  In  the  spring  of  1894  he  received  the  nomination  for  freeholder,  in  the  Third  ward  of 
Paterson,  in  anticipation  of  a change  being  made  in  the  law  governing  the  election  of  members  of 
that  body. 
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John  King  was  born  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  February  10th,  1850,  and  was  educated  at 
the  schools  of  that  celebrated  seat  of  learning.  He  has  engaged  in  many  business  ventures  more  or 
less  profitable,  has  been  in  the  grocery  business,  and  at  one  time  followed  the  arduous  life  of  a gold 
miner.  He  has  long  made  the  city  of  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  his  home,  where  he  very  successfully 
conducts  a hotel,  identifying  himself  with  its  public  movements  and  a potent  factor  in  its  Republi- 
can politics.  His  interest  in  and  his  love  for  his  native  country  has  never  flagged.  In  187(5  he 
assisted  the  late  John  J.  Breslin  in  rescuing  six  political  prisoners  from  West  Australia,  who  were 
sentenced  by  the  British  government  for  treason-felony  to  imprisonment  for  life.  Mr.  King 
was  a member  of  the  Assembly  from  the  old  Fourth  district  of  Passaic  county  in  1890  and 

1891,  and  from  the  county  at  large  in  1895  and  1896.  He  was 
re-elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1897  by  a plurality  of  5,093  votes 
over  Dunn,  the  highest  candidate  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
During  his  long  legislative  career  he  has  been  actively  identified 
with  the  most  important  measures,  and  has  served  as  member 
and  chairman  of  the  most  prominent  committees.  Mr.  King 
was  the  choice  of  his  townsmen  for  renomination  in  1897  to  the 
New  Jersey  Assembly,  but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  delega- 
tion that  represented  him  was  stronger  than  any  that  had  ever 
before  appeared  for  him  at  a convention,  he  was  forced  to  suc- 
cumb to  party  manipulations  and  accept  defeat,  owing  to  dissen- 
tions  that  made  the  campaign  of  Passaic  county  that  year  a 
memorable  one. 

Richard  Carroll  was  born  in  Pike  of  Rust  Hall,  Queens 
county,  Ireland,  May  6th,  1851.  He  received  his  education  in 
the  National  School  of  Castletown,  in  his  native  county.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  came  to  this  country  and  learned  the  tailor- 
ing and  cutting  trade  in  the  city  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  subsequently  establishing  himself  in  that 
business,  at  which  he  was  employed  for  a period  of  about  six  years,  when  he  engaged  in  the  wine 
and  liquor  business,  which  he  still  conducts.  Mr.  Carroll  has  ever  taken  an  active  interest  in 
Democratic  politics,  always  attending  primaries  and  often  serving  on  committees.  His  name 
was  frequently  mentioned,  and  he  was  often  solicited  by  his  party  to  accept  the  nomination  for  office. 
This  he  steadfastly  refused  to  do  until  the  fall  of  1891,  when 
he  ran  for  the  Assembly  in  the  Third  Assembly  district,  which 
is  composed  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  wards  of  the  city  of  Paterson, 
having  a population  of  about  20,000,  and  was  elected  over  the 
opposing  candidate,  McCran,  the  representative  of  the  previous 
year.  During  the  legislative  session  he  introduced  the  bill 
known  as  the  Fifty-five  Hour  bill,  which  passed  the  House 
only  to  be  defeated  in  the  Senate,  but  was  ultimately  passed 
during  the  following  session.  lie  also  introduced  a bill  drawn 
in  the  interest  of  equal  taxation,  similar  in  character  to  the  one 
which  has  recently  become  a law.  Mr.  Carroll  was  a prominent 
member  of  the  Land  League  which  espoused  the  Parnell  move- 
ment. lie  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  formation  of  the  Catholic 
Literary  Society,  is  a member  of  a number  of  social  and  political 
clubs, and  is  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Carroll  Guards  of  Paterson. 

Thomas  McCran  was  born  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1848,  and 
removed  to  America  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  settling 
temporarily  in  Newark,  New  Jersey.  He  shortly  afterwards  went 
West  and  worked  for  a time  in  St.  Louis,  and  ultimately  engaged  as  a laborer  in  the  employ  of  the 
Iron  Mountain  railroad.  Abandoning  this  arduous  toil,  he  went  South  and  followed  cotton-picking 
with  such  good  success  that  he  attracted  the  attention  of  a great  planter  in  Louisiana,  who  engaged 
him  to  superintend  the  ditching  of  his  plantation.  The  scourge  of  the  South,  yellow  fever,  caused 
him  to  abandon  the  project  and  return  to  Newark,  where  he  found  employment  in  the  hide  factory 
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of  James  N.  Arbuckle.  After  a year’s  experience  he  had  mastered  the  details  of  that  business,  and, 
about  1872,  he  opened  up  in  the  same  line  for  himself  at  Jersey  City,  where  he  erected  a large  hide 
and  tallow  factory.  He  shortly  afterwards  added  another  in  Paterson,  both  houses  doing  a business 
exceeded  by  few  in  this  part  of  the  country.  In  1888  he  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders  of  Passaic 
county  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  In  1889  he  was  success- 
fully elected  to  the  New  Jersey  House  of  Assembly.  His  popu- 
larity was  attested  by  the  fact  that  he  received  420  votes  plural- 
ity from  a district  that  had  been  considered  safe  to  poll  heavily 
for  the  Democratic  candidate.  During  his  term  of  office  he 
acquitted  himself  with  much  credit.  He  is  a fluent  and  witty 
speaker,  and  ably  represented  his  constituents.  He  served  dur- 
ing the  session  on  the  Committees  on  Banks  and  Insurance  and 
State  Prison. 

Robert  A.  Carroll  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Feb- 
ruary 19th,  1860.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
city  until  he  was  ten  years  old,  when  he  entered  a grocery 
store,  remaining  there  five  years.  He  then  became  a messenger 

boy,  and  afterwards  was  em- 
ployed as  errand  boy  by  a Thomas  mccran. 

large  dressmaking  establish- 
ment. Wishing  to  learn  a trade,  he  engaged  with  the  firm  of 
Henry  McShane  & Co.,  a brass  finishing  concern  of  Baltimore, 
and  in  four  years  became  master  of  that  important  art.  In  1880 
he  left  Baltimore  and  found  employment  with  the  firm  of  McNab 
& Plarlin  Manufacturing  Company  in  Paterson,  with  whom  he 
has  since  continued.  In  the  fall  of  1886  he  received  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  regular  Democratic  party  and  of  the  Labor  party 
for  the  Assembly,  and  was  successfully  elected  to  represent 
the  Third  Legislative  district,  which  at  that  time  comprised 
the  Fourth  and  Fifth  wards  of  Paterson,  the  township  of 
Acquackanonk  and  the  city  of  Passaic,  having  a united  popu- 
lation of  over  26,000.  At  the  regular  session  Mr.  Carroll  sup- 
ported and  helped  pass  the 
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Equal  Taxation  bill,  and  was 
also  instrumental  in  com- 
pelling the  Morris  and  Essex  railroad  to  pay  their  fair  share  of 
taxes.  He  has  always  been  a Democrat  in  principle  and  an  active 
worker  in  the  political  movements  of  that  party.  Mr.  Carroll  is 
a prominent  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

Wilson  M.  Lawson  was  born  in  Richfield,  Passaic  county, 

New  Jersey,  February  13th,  1857,  and  may  truthfully  be  called 
a self-made  man.  Gaining  what  education  the  schools  of  his 
native  county  afforded,  he  entered  the  employ  of  J.  R.  Freeland, 
who  kept  a feed  store.  Opportunity  affording,  he  learned  the 
trade  of  horseshoeing  and  then  took  up  the  business  of  general 
blacksmith.  After  working  four  years  at  that  line  he  embarked 
in  the  same  business  for  himself  (1885)  at  Richfield,  and  has 
since  successfully  conducted  it.  His  sound  business  ability  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  who  elected  him  to 

the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders  in  1895  and  returned  him  in  1897.  He  is  now  filling  his  second 
term  in  that  office.  Mr.  Lawson  is  an  ardent  and  outspoken  Republican.  He  is  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Republican  Club  of  Acquackanonk,  the  strongest  club  of  its  kind  in  the  county.  Pie  took  a very 
active  interest  in  the  election  of  Governor  Griggs  and  Vice  President  Hobart,  and  was  a member  of 
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the  Republican  County  Committee.  He  is  a member,  also,  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Hepta- 
sophs,  an  insurance  and  benevolent  association,  and  belongs  to  Falls  City  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M.,  of 
Paterson.  In  1879  Mr.  Lawson  married  Elizabeth  Van  Riper,  a member  of  one  of  the  oldest  fami- 
lies of  Paterson.  He  has  two  children,  both  boys. 

Edward  N.  Kevitt,  member  of  the  Passaic  County  Board  of  Freeholders,  was  born  March  16th, 
1854,  in  Singac,  New  Jersey.  When  he  was  one  year  of  age,  his  parents  removed  to  Passaic,  and 

to  the  public  schools  of  that  city  he  owes  his  education.  He 
learned  the  carpenter  trade  under  the  late  ex- Freeholder  G.  W. 
Conkling,  and  in  1882  established  himself  in  business  at  No. 
30  Bloomfield  avenue,  where  he  remained  until  1895,  when  he 
removed  to  his  present  location,  No.  15  Garden  street.  He  is 
essentially  practical  in  all  that  he  undertakes  and  possesses 
great  architectural  skill.  To  his  ability  in  the  latter  respect  he 
owes  much  of  his  success  as  a carpenter,  and  a number  of  fine 
residences  testify  to  his  genius  as  an  architect  and  his  thorough- 
ness as  a builder.  Among  them  is  the  residence  of  C.  J. 
Cadmus,  that  of  A.  Yearance,  the  Passaic  post-office  building, 
and  a large  number  of  other  residences  and  public  buildings 
which  he  has  designed  and  built.  Mr.  Kevitt  has  been  an 
active  member  of  the  Passaic  Fire  Department  since  1885, 
holding  the  position  of  Second  Assistant,  First  Assistant  and 
Foreman  of  Passaic  Engine  Company,  No.  1,  being  elected 
Chief  of  the  entire  department  in  1892.  He  is  an  active  worker 
in  all  political  movements,  and  has  been  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Freeholders  since  1894,  where  his  practical  knowledge  has  been  of  much  advantage  to  his 
coadjutors.  Mr.  Kevitt  is  a member  of  Passaic  City  Gun  Club,  and  belongs  to  the  Exempt  Fire- 
men’s Relief  Association  and  to  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 

M illiam  Malcolm  was  born  in  the  city  of  Manchester,  England,  February  16th,  1846,  of 
Scotch  parentage.  Completing  his  education,  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  large  manufacturing 
stationery  concern  of  Bruton  & Sons,  of  his  native  city,  with 
whom  he  remained  seven  or  eight  years.  Subsequently,  and 
for  a period  of  ten  years,  he  was  engaged  in  the  dry  goods 
business.  Closing  out  his  interest,  he  came  to  America  and 
settled  in  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  where  he  has  since  made  his 
home,  embarking  in  the  book  and  stationery  business,  which 
has  since  grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest  establishments  of  its 
kind  in  the  State,  and  known  as  William  Malcolm  & Son,  his 
only  son,  John,  being  his  partner  in  the  concern.  Mr.  Malcolm 
has  been  a public-spirited  citizen  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
ever  taking  an  active  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  public 
affairs.  He  now  holds  the  office  of  City  Treasurer.  He  has 
been  a member  of  the  Board  of  Assessors  and  is  a justice  of  the 
peace.  He  is  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Hobart  Club, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  National  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta 
Company,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of,  and  has  been  for 
fifteen  years  the  Secretary  of,  the  Mutual  Loan  and  Building 
Association  of  Passaic.  He  is  a member  of  Passaic  Lodge, 

No.  6<  ; Centennial  Chapter,  No.  34,  F.  and  A.  M. ; Milita  Commandery,  No.  13,  K.  T. ; New 
York  Consistory  Scottish  Rite,  and  Mecca  Temple,  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  P.  G.  Councilor 
0.  I . F. , ( hief  of  Clan  McLean,  0.  S.  C. ; P.  C.  Knights  Pythias,  and  a member  of  the  Ancient 
Order  L nited  V orkmen.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Orean  Park  Club  and  President  of  the 
Exempt  Firemen’s  Association. 
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Robert  Atherton,  the  well-known  machinist  and  inventor,  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  was  born 
in  Westchester  county,  New  York,  August  28th,  1832,  and  received  his  education  in  the  county 
schools.  In  1848  he  removed  to  Paterson,  and  there  began  the  trade  of  machinist  in  the  shops  of 
Benjamin  Buckley.  He  next  entered  the  Danforth  Locomotive  Works  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting 
his  knowledge  of  the  trade,  and  after  remaining  two  years  he  returned  to  his  former  employer. 
From  the  year  1857  to  1861  he  was  employed  by  the  firm  of 
John  E.  Van  Winkle.  In  the  latter  year  he  started  in  business 
for  himself,  subsequently  associating  with  Samuel  Watson,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Atherton  & Watson.  This  partnership  was  dis- 
solved in  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  Franklin  Mill 
was  established.  Mr.  Atherton  next  connected  himself  with 
the  firm  of  Mr.  George  P.  Van  Riper,  and,  for  the  succeeding 
twelve  years,  was  Superintendent  of  the  factory  of  that  firm. 

In  1878  he  again  established  himself  as  a general  machinist 
at  the  Franklin  Mill,  where,  with  his  three  sons,  he  still  con- 
ducts one  of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  plants  of  its  kind 
in  this  country,  the  property  having  an  area  of  over  twenty 
thousand  square  feet,  employing  one  hundred  skilled  workmen. 

The  firm  constructs  hard  and  soft  silk  machinery  and  general 
and  special  machinery  for  all  purposes  connected  with  textile 
manufacture.  Mr.  Atherton’s  inventions  have  gained  for  him 
an  envied  reputation  in  his  chosen  calling.  He  yearly  expends 
large  sums  in  patents,  and  all  his  spare  time  is  devoted  to  fur- 
ther improvements  of  his  many  and  valuable  inventions.  Mr.  Atherton  was  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Chosen  Freeholders  in  1895.  He  is  a member  of  Falls  City  Lodge,  No.  82,  F.  and  A.  M.,  and  of 
Paterson  Lodge,  No.  60,  B.  and  P.  0.  E. 

Jacob  J.  Van  Noordt  was  born  in  Walington,  Bergen  county,  New  Jersey,  March  22d,  1865. 
Upon  completing  his  education  at  the  public  schools  of  Passaic,  he  engaged  as  a clerk  in  the 

grocery  store  of  Edmond  Speer,  of  that  city,  now  long  since 
out  of  business,  and  afterwards  filled  the  same  position  with  the 
firm  of  Hardifer  & Co.  For  two  years  he  was  engaged  by  Reid 
& Barry,  printers  of  calico,  in  their  finishing-room,  leaving  that 
firm  to  learn  the  trade  of  mason  and  builder,  and  since  1887  he 
has  followed  that  trade,  conducting  it  from  his  office  in  the 
“ Passaic  News”  building.  He  early  in  life  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  politics,  and  has  been  a hard  worker  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  since  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  figuring  promi- 
nently in  every  campaign.  He  was  first  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Chosen  Freeholders  of  Passaic  county  in  1892,  and  has  been  a 
member  of  that  board  continuously  ever  since,  acting  as  its 
Director  for  the  past  four  years.  He  is  the  organizer  of  the 
Netherland  Association  of  Passaic,  the  only  organization  of  its 
kind  in  the  State.  This  association  is  intended  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  part  the  Hollanders  took  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  world — a prominent  part,  indeed,  as  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  that  wonderful  Constitution  of  ours  are 
modeled  in  a great  measure  after  those  of  brave  little  Holland,  made  about  two  hundred  years 
earlier.  Mr.  Van  Noordt  married  Flora  A.  Drukker,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  in  February,  1889. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Rev.  R.  Drukker,  pastor  of  the  Holland  Church,  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  the 
result  of  the  union  being  one  child,  a son,  now  six  years  old. 
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Albert  T.  Zabriskie,  the  present  Collector  of  Taxes  and  Assessments  of  the  city  of  Passaic, 
New  Jersey,  was  born  in  Manchester  township,  Passaic  county,  New  Jersey,  March  10th,  1860. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Hawthorne  and  private  schools  of  Paterson,  finishing 
under  the  private  tuition  of  Prof.  W.  J.  Slattery,  the  present  Principal  of  Paterson  Normal  School. 
Upon  leaving  school  he  began  the  study  of  telegraphy.  His  first  position  was  with  the  Greenwood 
Lake  railway,  leaving  that  road  in  1879  to  take  a similar  position  with  the  New  Jersey  Midland 
railroad.  At  this  time  he  occupied  the  dual  position  of  agent  for  the  New  Jersey  Midland  and  the 

Jersey  City  and  Albany  railroad,  at  Ridgefield  Park  Junction. 
In  the  following  year  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Erie  rail- 
road, and  finally  located  at  Passaic,  in  1881,  where  he  took  the 
position  of  night  operator  and  ticket  clerk.  He  was  rapidly 
advanced  through  the  various  grades,  until  he  was  appointed 
agent  in  1884,  assuming  entire  charge  of  the  company’s  busi- 
ness in  Passaic.  He  held  this  position  until  1895,  when  he 
was  elected  to  his  present  office.  In  1889  Mr.  Zabriskie  was 
appointed  Superintendent  of  Fire-Alarm  Telegraph  of  Passaic. 
He  also  held  this  position  until  elected  Collector.  He  has 
always  been  active  in  public  affairs  and  conspicuous  in  political 
campaigns.  Has  been  elected  a delegate  to  many  county  and 
State  conventions.  He  is  a member  of  the  Passaic  County 
Republican  Executive  Committee,  and  at  one  time  was  its 
Vice  President.  He  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1894, 
and,  by  appointment,  frequently  sits  as  Police  Judge,  in  the 
absence  of  the  regular  justice.  He  is  a member  of  the  Passaic 
City  Gun  Club,  the  Tourist  Club  of  Paterson,  the  Passaic  Board 
of  Trade,  and  is  one  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Acquackanonk  Club,  Treasurer  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Republican  Club,  Auditor  of  the  Llolland  Society  of  Passaic,  Auditor  of  the  Mutual  Building 
and  Loan  Association,  Auditor  of  the  Engine  Company,  No.  1,  Passaic  Fire  Department ; Treas- 
urer and  a Director  of  the  Bogart  Heights  Land  Company.  He  also  belongs  to  the  order  of  United 
Friends,  the  National  Union  and  the  Exempt  Firemen’s  Association.  Among  the  members  of  the 
League  of  American  Wheelmen  there  is  no  more  ardent  devotee 
than  Mr.  Zabriskie. 

Christian  Huber  was  born  in  Baden,  Germany,  on  that 
day  patriotically  looked  forward  to  by  every  ambitious  youth 
of  his  adopted  country,  March  4th,  1847.  His  education  was 
that  afforded  by  the  public  schools  of  his  native  place,  after 
which  he  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter.  When  his  trade  was 
finished  he  put  into  execution  the  plans  he  had  long  held  of 
coming  to  America,  emigrating  in  1866.  He  lingered  in  New 
York  City  a year  and  in  Jersey  City  a year,  when  he  came  to 
Passaic,  where  he  has  since  made  his  home,  working  at  his 
trade  until  1874.  He  entered  the  mechanical  department  of 
the  Dundee  Woolen  Company,  at  Passaic,  where  his  skill  was 
recognized,  and  he  is  still  there  employed.  Mr.  Huber  has 
always  been  an  ardent  Republican,  and  it  came  natural  for 
him  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics  and  everything  of  a public 
character  around  him.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  Passaic 

City  Council  in  1888,  and  has  served  there  continuously  until  the  present  year  (1897),  and  was 
President  of  the  board  during  the  year  1892.  He  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders 
in  1897.  In  1892  he  failed  of  nomination  for  the  Assembly  by  only  two  votes.  He  has  been 
Chief  of  the  Passaic  Fire  Department  for  three  years,  and  is  President  of  the  German  Republican 
Club  of  Passaic.  He  is  a member  of  the  Exempt  Firemen’s  Association,  a member  of  the  National 
Stationary  Engineers’  Association,  a member  of  Passaic  Steam  Fire  Engine  Company,  No.  1,  with 
which  he  has  been  associated  for  the  last  twenty-eight  years,  and  is  one  of  three  original  organizers 
of  the  Passaic  Fire  Department  in  active  service. 


Christian  Hurer. 
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Winfield  Scott  Cox  was  born  in  Pompton,  Passaic  county,  New  Jersey,  October  6th,  1848. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  public  school  of  Pompton  and  the  boarding  school  of  Blairstown, 
New  Jersey,  which  then  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  academy.  He  began  his  business 
career  in  the  Rockaway,  New  Jersey,  rolling  mills  of  James  Horner  & Co.,  now  known  as  the 
Pompton  Steel  and  Iron  Company.  Here,  under  the  direction 
of  his  father,  he  learned  the  trade,  but  his  health  failing  he 
opened  a hotel  at  Bloomingdale,  New  Jersey,  which  he  ran 
successfully  for  the  ensuing  two  years.  In  the  year  1878  he 
ran  for  Freeholder  of  Passaic  county  against  Samuel  Van  Ness, 
and  was  elected  by  a majority  of  105.  The  following  election 
he  defeated  Philip  R.  George,  of  Ringwood,  for  the  same  office, 
by  a majority  of  89.  In  1881  he  was  elected  Sheriff  of  Passaic 
county,  and  the  four  years  he  held  that  office  he  gave  one  of 
the  cleanest  and  most  efficient  administrations  in  the  history 
of  that  important  office.  For  four  years  he  held  the  office  of 
Deputy  Revenue  Collector,  having  charge  of  the  stamp  division 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Department.  In  1895  he  ran  for  the 
Assembly,  against  his  wishes,  but  was  defeated  by  very  few 
votes.  At  present  Mr.  Cox  is  successfully  conducting  a wood- 
working business,  under  the  firm  name  of  Butler  Wood  Work- 
ing Company,  which  was  established  by  him  in  1894.  Mr. 

Cox  is  a member  of  numerous  societies  and  is  noted  for  his 
social  qualities.  He  is  a member  of  Ivanhoe  Lodge,  No.  88,  F.  and  A.  M. ; of  Lodge  No.  200, 
I.  0.  0.  F.,  of  Bloomingdale,  of  which  he  is  Past  Grand  ; of  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M.,  of  Midvale,  New 
Jersey,  and  a member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Passaic  County  Republican  Committee 
for  the  past  twenty  years. 

John  Joseph  Welsh  was  born  in  Lodi,  New  Jersey,  March  14th,  1864.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  public  schools  of  Passaic  and  began  his  business  career  as  a cigarmaker,  in  the 

employ  of  Walters’  Manufactory,  and  continued  thus  employed 
for  a period  of  about  six  years.  He  first  became  engaged 
in  the  liquor  business  in  1885,  and  has  ever  since  followed 
that  line  of  trade.  He  began  to  interest  himself  in  politics 
long  before  he  had  a vote,  and  he  early  manifested  that 
he  possessed  more  than  the  usual  run  of  ability.  He  has 
been  a Councilman  of  Passaic  since  1892,  and  is  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Freeholders.  His  political  career  has  been  one 
of  marked  brilliancy,  and  it  is  a recognized  fact  that  he  is  the 
most  powerful  and  prominent  Democrat  in  Passaic.  He  is 
familiarly  called  the  “ Lawyer,”  a term  applied  to  him  in 
recognition  of  his  ability  to  master  adverse  conditions  and 
grasp  victory  out  of  a possible  defeat.  His  name  was  promi- 
nently brought  forward  as  a candidate  for  Sheriff  of  Passaic 
county,  but  Mr.  Plopper  receiving  the  nomination,  upon  his 
election  to  that  office  in  the  fall  of  1897,  recognized  the  worth 
and  abilities  of  Mr.  Welsh  by  appointing  him  Under  Sheriff. 
Mr.  Welsh  is  a member  of  the  Foresters,  Red  Men,  St.  Pat- 
rick’s Alliance,  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  Sarsfield  Asso- 
ciation, Democratic  Association  of  Passaic,  and  is  the  standard-bearer  of  the  John  J.  Welsh  Associa- 
tion, an  organization  of  over  two  hundred  members.  He  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Dundee 
Engine  Company  and  of  the  Active  Athletic  Club,  of  Paterson,  and  a director  in  the  Home  Building 
and  Loan  Association,  of  Passaic 


John  Kean. 
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John  Kean  was  born  in  Ursino,  Union  county,  New  Jersey,  December  4th,  1852.  He  is  a 
grandson  of  Potter  Kean,  who  married  a daughter  of  Lewis  Morris,  a signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  a son  of  John  Kean,  Sr.,  who  was  born  at  Ursino,  New  Jersey,  March  27th, 
1814.  His  father  graduated  from  Princeton  College,  read  law  with  Governor  Pennington,  but  never 
entered  upon  the  active  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  a member  of  Governor  Pennington’s 
staff,  with  rank  of  Colonel ; was  one  of  the  founders  and  first  President  of  the  Central  Railroad 
Company  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  President  of  the  National  State  Bank  and  prominently  connected 
with  many  other  institutions  of  Elizabethtown.  He  married  a daughter  of  Caleb  0.  Halsted.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  studied  law  and  is  a graduate  of  the  Columbia  Law  School.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  New  Jersey  in  November,  1877,  but  has  largely  devoted  his  attention  to  extensive 
business  affairs,  succeeding  his  distinguished  father  in  many  important  positions.  He  is  President 
of  the  Elizabethtown  Gas  Company,  Vice  President  of  the  National  State  Bank,  of  Elizabeth  ; 
Secretary  of  the  West  End  Iron  Company  and  director  of  several  large  institutions  of  Elizabeth. 
He  is  also  Vice  President  of  the  Manhattan  Trust  Company,  of  New  York.  His  political  career 
began  with  his  election  to  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Union  County  Republican  Committee,  of  which 
he  was  subsequently  made  President.  In  1882  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  in  a strongly  Democratic 
district,  by  a plurality  of  2,295  votes  over  the  popular  Democratic  leader,  Miles  Ross.  He  was 
returned  to  Congress  in  1886,  defeating  McMahon,  the  Democratic  candidate.  In  1892  he  was 
nominated  for  Governor  against  George  T.  Werts.  Mr.  Kean  is  still  active  in  Republican  politics, 
and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  able  and  influential  leaders  of  the  State. 

Senator  W.  H.  Martin  was  born  in  Little  York,  Hunterdon  county,  New  Jersey.  He  is  the 
son  of  James  C.  Martin,  who  comes  from  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  New  Jersey,  and  received  his 
education  at  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town.  He  began  his  business  career  as  a clerk  in  a 
store  in  Frenchtown,  New  Jersey,  remaining  thus  em- 
ployed until  1875,  when  he  engaged  in  business  for  him- 
self as  a general  merchant.  In  the  year  1873  he  was 
elected  Tax  Collector  for  the  borough  of  Frenchtown  by  a 
large  majority,  which  was  increased  the  following  year  at 
his  re-election  to  the  same  office.  In  1877  he  was  elected 
to  the  Common  Council,  holding  that  office  through  four 
successive  elections,  and  in  1881  was  elected  Mayor  of  the 
borough  and  re-elected  the  year  following.  Since  1875  he 
has  been  a director  of  the  Union  National  Bank,  and  has 
been  its  President  since  1 887.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  elec- 
ted a director  in  the  Alexandria  Bridge  Company.  In  1885 
he  was  appointed  Postmaster  at  Frenchtown.  From  1888 
to  1890  he  served  as  a member  of  the  State  Assembly, 
being  elected  each  year  with  an  increased  majority.  In 
1891  he  was  elected  State  Senator  after  an  exciting  cam- 
paign by  a plurality  of  981  votes  over  Captain  John 
Shields,  a popular  member  of  the  Republican  party.  In 
that  body  he  served  on  all  the  important  committees,  and 
was  during  his  last  year  in  office  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Corporations  and  the  School  for  Deaf-Mutes. 

The  Senator  is,  and  always  has  been,  a staunch  Democrat,  and,  while  his  town  has  usually  gone 
Republican,  he  has  never  been  defeated  for  office,  but  has  carried  his  own  home  by  a fair  majority. 
Pie  is  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  is  a Knight  Templar  in  the  Masonic  Fraternity. 
In  1870  Senator  Martin  married  Miss  Lizzie  Mettler.  He  has  one  daughter,  Ella  J.,  a beautiful 
and  accomplished  young  lady.  His  handsome  residence,  on  the  corner  of  Harrison  and  Bridge 
streets,  in  Frenchtown,  is  the  scene  of  many  social  gatherings,  Mrs.  Martin  and  their  daughter 
being  recognized  social  leaders  in  the  community.  As  for  the  Senator  himself,  he  is  both  socially 
and  politically  one  of  the  best-known  men  in  that  section  of  New  Jersey. 


W.  H.  Martin. 


Charles  N.  Fowler. 
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Charles  Newell  Fowler  was  bom  in  Lena,  Stephenson  county,  Illinois,  November  2d,  1852. 
The  early  years  of  his  life  were  passed  upon  a farm,  working  during  the  summer  months  and  mean- 
while attending  the  preparatory  school  at  Beloit,  Wisconsin.  He  spent  four  years  at  the  Yale 
University,  graduating  therefrom  in  1876.  He  then  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Williams 
& Thompson,  Chicago,  Illinois,  graduated  from  the  Chicago  Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  that  city  in  1878.  For  five  years  he  followed  his  profession  in  the  State  of  Kansas  with 
signal  success.  As  is  now  so  common  among  those  who  are  successful  in  the  profession  of  the  law, 
he  became  identified  with  large  business  interests.  These  interests,  which  were  somewhat  varied, 
familiarized  him  with  the  conditions  and  needs  of  every  part  of  the  country,  as  he  traveled  extensively 
and  was  constantly  studying  the  trend  of  financial  affairs  and  the  rapid  development  of  that  period 
embraced  within  the  years  of  1884  to  1896.  Mr.  Fowler  was  elected  in  1894  Representative  of  the 
Eighth  district  of  New  Jersey  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  defeating  his  opponent,  John  T.  Dunn, 
who  was  the  Democratic  nominee,  by  a plurality  of  6,236  votes.  He  immediately  commanded  the 
attention  and  respect  of  his  fellow-members  in  the  House  by  his  speeches  and  contributions  to 
the  press  upon  the  financial  and  currency  question,  both  attracting  the  attention  of  the  whole 
country.  He  is  a deep  student  of  political  economy,  sociology  and  history,  and  his  speeches  and 
writings  bear  evidence  of  careful  thought  and  mature  deliberation.  His  earnest,  vigorous  and  elo- 
quent plea  for  maintaining  the  Nation’s  honor  and  credit  by  adhering  to  the  single  gold  standard 
has  won  him  high  praise  from  all  students  of  finance.  His  bill  for  the  reform  of  the  currency 
system  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  complete  yet  formulated,  and  the  thoroughness 
evidenced  in  its  preparation  shows  constructive  statesmanship  of  a high  order.  “The  Congressional 
Record  ” (April  17th,  ’96)  contained  a full  exposition  of  the  measure  introduced  by  him,  which  must 
necessarily  add  greatly  to  his  reputation  as  a deep  student,  a close  observer,  a clear  reasoner,  and, 
above  all,  a thoroughly  practical  man.  Mr.  Fowler  has  been  a resident  of  the  city  of  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey,  for  the  past  twelve  years,  and  he  has  always  been  identified  with  every  public  move- 
ment that  has  tended  to  improve,  elevate  and  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  community 
where  he  resides.  He  has  been  particularly  interested  in  the  future  of  the  boys,  and  has  done 
much  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Pingry  School,  a college-fitting  academy,  of  which  he  is 
President. 

William  Chamberlain  was  born  in  New  York, 

December  12th,  1839,  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city.  His  father,  James  H.  Chamber- 
lain,  was  born  in  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey,  and  was  a 
descendant  of  the  Chamberlains  of  Monmouth  county, 
of  Revolutionary  antecedents.  William  removed  to 
Rahway,  New  Jersey,  in  1864,  and  has  ever  since  re- 
sided there.  He  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  city  of  Rahway  in  1866  and  1867,  and 
one  of  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders  in  1870  and 
1871.  Pie  is  a man  of  much  energy  and  business  sagac- 
ity, and  has  been  for  many  years  very  active  in  Repub- 
lican municipal  and  State  politics.  He  was  elected  to 
the  New  Jersey  Assembly  of  1886  by  a plurality  of 
233  votes,  and  represented  the  Third  Legislative  dis- 
trict, which  was  composed  of  the  First,  Second,  Third 
and  Fourth  wards  of  the  city  of  Rahway,  and  the 
townships  of  Clark,  Fanwood,  Westfield  and  the  city 
of  Plainfield.  He  served  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Industrial  School  for  Girls  and  as  a member  william  chamberlain. 

of  the  Committees  on  Corporations  and  Federal  Rela- 
tions. He  was  re-elected  to  the  1887  Assembly  by  a largely-increased  majority  (542),  and  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Corporations.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  elected  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Rahway, 
and  filled  the  full  term.  He  has  for  many  years  conducted  a business  in  coal  and  masons’ 
materials,  and  holds  a high  rank  in  the  mercantile  and  social  life  of  Rahway. 

IC 
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Adrian  Norman  was  born  in  Ouddorp,  Holland,  December  6th,  1841.  His  education  was 
begun  in  the  schools  of  bis  native  town  and  completed  in  those  of  his  adopted  country,  to  which 
his  family  emigrated  in  1S4!)  and  located  in  the  city  of  Passaic.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Rebellion  young  Norman  was  in  the  employ  of  the  large  grocery  house  of  Acker,  Merrall  & Condit. 

In  1862  he  left  that  firm  to  enlist  in  the  Second  New  York 
Harris  Light  Cavalry,  serving  under  command  of  Colonel  Judson 
Kilpatrick  (afterwards  Brigadier-General)  and  under  Colonel 
H.  E.  Davies.  He  participated  in  all  the  engagements  that  made 
that  regiment  famous,  and  was  honorably  discharged  June  5th, 
1865.  LTpon  his  return  from  the  war  he  engaged  in  the  ex- 
press business,  in  Jersey  City,  and  was  thus  occupied  until 
1869,  when  he  returned  to  Passaic  and  established  himself  in 
the  same  business.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  Postmaster  of 
Passaic  by  President  Cleveland,  and  still  holds  that  office.  His 
political  inclinations  are  decidedly  Democratic.  He  was  very 
prominent  in  the  campaign  for  Cleveland,  and  acted  as  Grand 
Marshal  of  the  jubilee  parade  on  the  occasion  of  his  election 
to  the  Presidency.  Air.  Norman  has  been  a Knight  of  Pythias 
since  1870,  having  filled  all  the  chairs  and  is  a member  of  the 
Grand  Lodge.  He  is  a member,  and  present  Secretary,  of  the 
Passaic  Gun  Club.  He  was  married  October  19th,  1863,  to 
Miss  Annie  Jelleme.  He  is  the  father  of  eight  children,  six 
boys  and  two  girls,  of  whom  seven  are  living,  the  eldest,  Christian  G.,  is  A ice  President  of  the 
Mela  Fireproof  Partition  Company. 


Foster  M.  Voorhees,  of  Elizabeth,  whose  ancestors  came  from  Holland  to  Long  Island,  about 
1660,  is  a son  of  Nathaniel  W.  and  Naomi  (Leigh)  Voorhees,  and  was  born  in  in  Clinton,  New 
Jersey,  November  5th,  1856.  His  father  was  admitted 
to  the  New  Jersey  bar  in  1854,  but  never  practiced. 

Air.  AToorhees  graduated  from  Rutgers  College  in  1876, 
and  after  teaching  in  a grammar  school  there  for  one 
year  he  began  the  study  of  law  with  Alagie  & Cross,  of 
Elizabeth.  He  was  admitted  as  an  attorney  in  June, 

1880,  and  has  always  practiced  his  profession  in  Eliza- 
beth, where  he  has  become  one  of  the  foremost  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  county  bar.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  in  1888,  1889 
and  1890,  and  since  the  fall  of  1893  has  held  the  office 
of  State  Senator  from  his  county,  being  re-elected  in 
1896.  In  1894  he  was  tendered  the  appointment  of 
Circuit  Court  Judge  by  Governor  AVerts,  and  later 
Governor  Griggs  offered  him  a clerkship  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  but  Air.  Voorhees  declined  both  honors 
in  preference  for  his  large  general  law  practice.  In 
the  House  of  Assembly  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
minority  in  1889  and  1890,  and  was  twice  nominated 
by  his  party  (Republican)  for  Speaker.  In  the  Sen- 
ate he  was  the  majority  leader  of  the  sessions  of  1895, 

1896  and  1897.  Air.  AToorhees  was  a prominent  member  of  the  Elizabeth  Board  of  Education 
for  five  years.  At  the  organization  of  the  Senate  in  1898  he  was  unanimously  chosen  President  of 
that  body,  and,  upon  the  appointment  of  Governor  Griggs  to  the  Attorney-Generalship  by  Presi- 
dent AIcKinley,  he  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Chief  Executive  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 


Foster  M.  Voorhees. 
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John  T.  Dunn  is  a native  of  Ireland,  and  was  born  in  Tipperary  in  the  year  1838,  and  came 
to  America  when  but  a child.  Circumstances  threw  the  burden  of  life  upon  his  shoulders  at  a very 
early  age,  and  his  successful  career  has  been  the  result  of  his  own  unaided  efforts.  He  began  work 
as  a farm  hand,  and  then  served  two  years  as  a cabin  boy  on  a vessel  trading  between  Philadelphia 
and  the  West  Indies,  after  which  he  was  employed  as  a bobbin  boy  in  a factory  at  Gloucester,  New 
Jersey.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  deprived  of  all  advantages  of  education.  The  desire  for 
learning  mastered  him,  and  without  any  cessation  from  his 
daily  labors  so  applied  himself  that  he  has  since  been  ably 
qualified  to  represent  his  adopted  State  in  the  Assembly 
chambers  and  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  In  the  meantime  he 
had  learned  the  trades  of  iron  moulder,  brass  and  silver  burn- 
ishing and  house  painting  ; the  latter  vocation  he  followed  for 
a number  of  years.  Early  in  life  he  began  to  take  an  interest 
in  political  affairs,  and  during  the  Douglass  campaign  he  spoke 
at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  on  the  same' platform  with  that  noted 
orator.  In  1878  he  was  elected  Alderman  of  the  city  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  in  1891  was  again  elected  to  that  office.  He  success- 
fully ran  for  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  in  1879,  and  served  four' 
consecutive  terms  in  that  body,  having  been  unanimously 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  of 
1882.  During  his  legislative  career  he  has  been  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

He  is  a gifted  orator  and  a debater  of  exceptional  ability.  In 
1892  he  was  elected  to  Congress  over  Winfield  S.  Chamberlain, 

Republican,  of  Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  by  a plurality  of  993.  Mr.  Dunn  began  the  study  of  law  in 
the  year  of  his  majority,  but  was  forced  to  abandon  his  plans  owing  to  a severe  and  long-continued 
illness.  He  subsequently,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  resumed  his  studies,  and  to-day  ranks  among 
the  leading  lawyers  of  the  State. 

J.  Martin  Roll  was  born  in  Springfield,  Union  county,  New  Jersey,  August  29th,  1843.  He 
comes  from  that  good  old  Holland-Dutch  stock,  who  peopled  and  made  memorable  the  history  of 

the  Mohawk  Valley,  his  forefathers  settling  in  Springfield  about 
the  year  1742,  and  the  family  has  ever  since  been  identified 
with  its  interests  and  always  prominently  figured  in  the  meas- 
ures instituted  for  its  welfare.  Young  Roll  received  the  edu- 
cation that  was  afforded  by  the  village  schools,  and  early  in 
life  was  a factor  in  the  affairs  of  his  native  town.  Active  and 
intelligent,  quick-witted  and  possessed  of  a ready  command  of 
language,  his  voice  was  ever  the  loudest  and  his  opinions  most 
openly  expressed  in  defense  of,  or  endorsement  of,  any  measure 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  town.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Township  Committee  of  Springfield  from  1871  to  1883,  and  has 
been  a member  of  the  Union  County  Board  of  Freeholders  since 
1884,  and  is  now  President  of  the  Board  of  Education.  In  1895 
he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  by  a plurality  of  1,721,  and 
served  on  the  Committees  on  Corporations,  Public  Grounds  and 
Buildings,  Appropriations  and  School  for  Deaf-Mutes.  He  was 
re-elected  in  1896  by  a plurality  of  5,294  over  Noah  Woodruff, 
the  highest  candidate  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Railroads  and  Canals  and  a member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
two  of  the  most  important  committees  within  the  gift  of  the  Speaker.  Mr.  Roll  was  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  members  of  both  sessions  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  his  voice  was  the 
oftenest  heard.  As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Railroads  and  Canals  he  figured  in  many  a 
hotly-contested  fight,  and  his  speeches  in  defense  of  the  committee’s  rulings  were  among  the 
brightest  made  upon  the  floor  of  the  House. 


J.  Martin  Roll. 


John  T.  Dunn. 
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Henry  Claus*  was  born  in  Wurtemburg,  Germany,  February  5th,  1836.  He  received  every 
advantage  offered  by  the  schools  of  his  native  country,  and  was  fully  prepared  to  take  up  the 
battle  of  life  when  he  arrived  in  America  in  1854.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  a resident  of 
the  city  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  and  has  long  ranked  as  one  of  its  successful  and  influential 
citizens.  While  not  aspiring  to  office,  he  has,  nevertheless,  a large  political  following,  and  has  ever 
manifested  a hearty  interest  in  the  Republican  politics  of  his  adopted  country.  He  was  elected  to 

the  Assembly  of  1896  by  a plurality  of  1,624  votes  over  Green, 
the  highest  candidate  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  served  on 
the  Committees  on  Bill  Revision,  Unfinished  Business  and 
Ways  and  Means.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  1897  Assembly  by 
a plurality  of  5,162  votes  over  Noah  Woodruff,  the  highest 
candidate  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  served  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Unfinished  Business.  Mr.  Clauss  is  the  proprietor  of  a profit- 
able bakery,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Elizabeth  avenue  and 
Sixth  street,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

William  J.  Morrow  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania, 
December  10th,  1853.  He  received  his  education  at  the  public 
schools,  and  began  his  business  career  of  spring  maker  in  the 
Liggett  Spring  and  Axle  Company,  of  his  native  city,  of  which 
concern  he  became  the  Superintendent  in  1885.  He  was  elected 
President  of  the  National  Association  of  Spring  and  Axle  "Work- 
ers, at  New  York  City,  in  1884,  and  was  re-elected,  in  Allegheny 
City,  to  the  same  office  in  the  year  following,  resigning  to  accept  the  position  of  Superintendent 
of  the  Liggett  company.  He  subsequently  received  an  advantageous  offer  from  the  Tomlinson 
company,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  which  he  accepted,  and  has  ever  since  been  in  charge  of  the 
spring  department  of  that  large  concern.  In  politics  Mr.  Morrow  is  an  ardent  Republican,  and 
takes  an  active  interest  in  the  municipal  affairs  of  Newark.  He  is  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  having  been  elected  from  the  Tenth  ward  by  a large  majority.  He  takes  much  inter- 
est in  athletic  sports,  and  was  at  one  time  a member  of  the 
Columbian  Boat  Club. 

David  Lawshe  was  born  near  Ringoes,  Hunterdon  county, 

New  Jersey,  September  28th,  1844.  After  receiving  all  the 
advantages  afforded  by  the  common  schools,  he  attended  the 
Trenton  Business  College,  from  which  he  graduated.  His 
present  business  is  that  of  the  manufacture  of  handles,  and  his 
firm  has  a well-known  and  established  reputation.  Mr.  Lawshe 
has  held  many  offices  of  trust  in  his  county,  and  is  probably 
the  best-known  and  most  thought  of.  From  March,  1888,  to 
March,  1893,  he  was  Collector  of  Taxes,  and  he  is  now  filling 
the  office  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Delaware 
township,  where  he  resides.  He  was  nominated  for  the  New  Jer- 
sey House  of  Assembly  of  1896,  and  was  elected  by  a plurality 
of  270  votes  over  Reading,  Republican,  the  highest  candidate  on 
the  Republican  ticket.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  1897  Assembly 
by  a plurality  of  627  votes  over  Simpson  and  708  votes  over 
Holcombe,  the  opposing  Republican  candidates.  He  served  as  a member  of  the  Committees  on 
Corporations,  School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Boroughs  and  Borough  Commissions  and  Militia.  In  the  fall 
of  1897  he  was  again  re-elected  to  the  Assembly,  thus  serving  three  consecutive  terms  in  the  State 
Legislature.  Mr.  Lawshe  is  a member  of  Orpheus  Lodge,  No.  137,  F.  and  A.  M.,  of  Stockton,  New 
Jersey,  and  a Past  Grand  of  Lcni  Lenape  Lodge,  No.  15,  I.  ().  0.  F.,  of  Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 
He  is  also  a member  of  the  Royal  Arcanum. 


David  Lawshe. 


^ s 
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John  Ramsey  was  born  in  Readington  township,  Hunterdon  county,  New  Jersey,  October  11th, 
1835.  He  received  his  education  at  the  local  schools,  and  has  always  resided  in  the  county  of  his 
birth.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Catharine  Ann  Brokaw  November  22d,  1856.  The  issue  of  the 
marriage  was  five  children.  The  elder,  Josephine,  married  State 
Senator  George  Large,  of  Hunterdon  county  ; Ella  married  Ed- 
ward B.  Allen,  a son  of  George  Allen,  now  deceased,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  lawyers  of  New  Jersey  in  his  time  ; Lilian  mar- 
ried Frederick  Bodine,  a leading  merchant  of  Flemington,  New 
Jersey  ; John  B.  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  holding  a position  of  trust,  and  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter, Katherine,  is  still  residing  with  her  father.  Mr.  Ramsey 
met  with  the  loss  of  his  wife  in  1893.  In  politics  Mr.  Ramsey  is 
an  old-time  Democrat,  and  has  held  many  offices  of  trust  as  a 
gift  from  that  party.  He  is  at  the  present  time  Sheriff  of  Hun- 
terdon county.  He  is  known  for  his  generosity  and  integrity, 
and  respected  by  his  constituents  and  fellow-citizens,  irrespective 
of  party,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  what  has  been  said  of  him 
here  that  he  was  elected  to  hold  the  responsible  position  of 

Sheriff  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  when  the  State  was 
taken  from  the  political  col- 

ums  of  his  faith  and  placed  by  over  80,000  in  the  Repub- 
lican fold. 


John  Ramsey. 


George  Kyte. 


George  Kyte  was  born  in  South  America,  May  22d,  1846, 
but  has  resided  in  this  country  since  he  was  two  years  of  age. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army 
and  served  during  the  Rehellion.  He  has  for  many  years  been 
prominent  in  the  local  affairs  of  Union  county.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Township  Committee  of  Fanwood,  New  Jersey, 
for  eight  years,  and  was  for  six  years  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Chosen  Freeholders.  He  served  three  consecutive  terms  in 
the  New  Jersey  House  of  Assembly  and  was  Sheriff  of  Union 
county  from  1893  to  1896. 


Mr.  Kyte  is  still  a resident 
of  Fanwood,  New  Jersey, 
and  is  actively  engaged  in  real  estate  transactions. 


Charles  Nelson  Reading  was  born  in  Frenchtown,  Hun- 
terdon county,  New  Jersey,  January  7th,  1S54.  He  is  a direct 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Hon.  John  Reading,  who  was  President 
of  Council  and,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  in  1757  and  1758.  Charles  was  tducated  at  the 
public  schools  of  Frenchtown,  and  has  from  early  youth  been 
prominently  identified  with  its  mercantile  and  political  interests. 

He  was  elected  a member  of  Council  of  the  borough  of  French- 
town in  April,  1884,  and  was  re  elected  to  the  same  office  the  > 
following  year.  He  was  elected  Mayor  of  Frenchtown  in  April, 

1886,  to  which  office  he  was  re-elected  in  April,  1887,  and  he 
served  both  terms.  In  1891  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders  of  Hunterdon  county  and  served 
two  years.  He  was  elected  to  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  of  1894  by  a plurality  of  177  votes  over 
Chamberlain,  the  highest  candidate  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Riparian  Rights  and  a member  of  the  Committees  on  Bill  Revision  and  Railroads  and  Canals. 
He  was  re-elected  to  the  1895  Assembly  by  a plurality  of  345  over  his  former  opponent,  although 
Alpaugh,  his  Democratic  colleague,  had  a plurality  of  376  over  Simpson,  Republican,  lie  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Towns  and  Townships  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Riparian 
Rights.  Mr.  Reading  conducts  a business  of  general  merchant. 
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Isaac  S.  Cramer,  M.  D.,  son  of  Peter  E.  and  Sarah  (Smith)  Cramer,  was  born  at  Changewater, 
Hunterdon  county,  New  Jersey,  May  24th,  1834.  His  father  dying  when  Isaac  was  only  twenty 
months  old,  his  mother,  being  thus  deprived  of  the  support  of  her  young  husband,  went  to  her 
father’s  home  in  Bethlehem  township,  now  Union.  In  April,  1840,  she  removed  to  Bloomsbury, 
Hunterdon  county,  and  during  the  two  years  in  that  place  put  her  children  to  school.  She  then 
removed  to  Asbury,  where  the  children  enjoyed  schooling  privileges  for  three  years,  and  then,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  them  better  advantages,  she  spent  a year  with  the  boys  at  New  Hampton. 
Returning  to  Asburv,  she  remained  there  until  the  spring  of  1849.  During  the  year  1849  Mr. 
Cramer  attended  the  academy  at  Stewartsville,  Warren  county.  He  returned  to  Asbury  in  the 
spring  of  1850,  and,  after  a short  time  spent  in  a store,  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  with 
Dr.  John  Blane,  of  Perryville,  Hunterdon  county,  New  Jersey.  He  continued  his  studies  until  he 
went  to  attend  lectures  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  New  York  City,  then  located 
at  No.  G7  Crosby  street,  where  he  graduated,  receiving  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  March 
lOtli,  1854.  After  graduation  he  commenced  practice  with  Dr.  Blane,  and  continued  there  until 
January  8th,  1855,  when  he  removed  to  Sargeantsville,  where  he  pursued  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession for  exactly  thirty-five  years,  being  succeeded  by  Dr.  William  E.  Cornog,  of  Altoona,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  January  8th,  1890.  The  country  practice  rendered  the  doctor’s  rides  extensive  and 
laborious,  but  he  realized  the  pleasure  of  doing  much  good,  as  well  as  achieving  success  as  a 

practitioner.  In  politics  he  is  a Democrat,  and  has  taken  an 
active  interest  in  behalf  of  the  party,  being  frequently  a delegate 
to  county,  congressional  and  State  conventions.  In  the  fall  of 
1889  his  friends  gave  him  the  nomination  for  Surrogate  of  his 
county,  to  which  office  he  was  elected  at  the  following  election 
in  November  by  a handsome  majority.  He  immediately  took 
charge  of  the  office  at  the  county  seat,  Flemington,  but  did  not 
change  his  residence  until  the  following  March,  where  he  still 
continues  to  reside.  He  was  for  several  years  the  Secretary 
of  the  District  Medical  Society  of  Hunterdon  county,  and  has 
done  much  to  advance  the  interests  of  that  institution.  He 
has  also  been  President  of  the  society,  and  is  a permanent 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Medical  Society  and  a member 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Dr.  Cramer  has  taken  an 
active  interest  in  Masonry  since  1858,  at  which  time  he  was  made 
a Mason  in  Darcy  Lodge,  No.  37,  F.  and  A.  M.,  of  Flemington, 
New  Jersey.  He  was  chosen  Master  of  that  lodge  for  two  terms. 
Lie  assisted  in  instituting,  and  was  one  of  the  charter  members 
of,  Orpheus  Lodge,  No.  137,  F.  and  A.  M.,  of  Stockton,  New  Jersey,  and  was  elected  Master  two 
terms,  1873  and  1874.  He  was  Treasurer  from  1875  to  1890,  and  is  still  a member  of  the  lodge. 
He  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  both  Wilson  Chapter,  No.  13,  R.  A.  M.,  and  St.  Elmo  Com- 
mandery,  No.  14,  K.  of  T. , of  Lambertville,  New  Jersey,  and  still  holds  membership  with  them. 
He  is  a Past  High  Priest  of  Wilson  Chapter.  February  14th,  1855,  Dr.  Cramer  married  Margaret 
R.  Ingham,  daughter  of  Jonathan  W.  Ingham,  a brother  of  Hon.  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  General  Jackson.  She  was  a native  of  Warren  county  and  a graduate  of  the 
female  seminary  at  Pennington,  New  Jersey. 

David  S.  Crater,  now  serving  his  fourth  term  as  Surrogate  of  Monmouth  county,  New  Jersey, 
is  a son  of  John  and  Catherine  Jeroloman  Crater,  and  was  born  July  19th,  1846,  at  Clarksburg, 
Mercer  county,  New  Jersey.  His  family  came  originally  from  Holland,  and  were  among  the  early 
settlers  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Crater  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Long  Branch  and  under 
the  tuition  of  a private  tutor.  Subsequently  he  served  three  years  as  a printer  in  the  office  of  the 
“ Monmouth  Democrat.”  In  1882  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Ludlow  to  fill  the  vacancy  made 
by  the  resignation  of  the  Surrogate,  A.  R.  Throckmorton,  of  Monmouth  county.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  as  an  attorney  in  1879  and  as  a counselor  in  1886.  He  has  been  Treasurer  of  the  town  of 
Freehold  since  1876.  Mr.  Crater  is  a staunch  Democrat.  He  is  a member  of  the  State  Democratic 
Committee.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Freehold  Fire  Department  and  the  Firemen’s 
Relief  Association,  and  takes  an  active  interest  in  the  following  societies,  of  which  he  is  a member  : 
Olive  Branch  Lodge,  No.  16,  F.  and  A.  M. ; Monmouth  Lodge,  No.  20,  I.  O.  O.  F. ; Freehold  Lodge, 
No.  41,  A.  O.  U.  W. ; Royal  Arcanum  and  Topanemus  Tribe,  No.  210,  O.  R.  M. 


Isaac  S.  Cramer. 
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Dr.  0.  H.  Sproul  was  born  in  Middlesex  county,  New  Jersey,  in  1844.  His  father  was  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Sproul,  a prominent  and  well-known  Baptist  clergyman  in  New  Jersey,  and  his  grand- 
father was  Oliver  Sproul,  a Monmouth  county  fanner  and  general  mechanic.  The  family  comes 
from  that  Scotch-Irish  stock,  a race  noted  for  their  quick  wit,  strong  common  sense  and  success  in 
life.  His  mother  was  a Holmes.  This  family  came  from  New  England  and  settled  in  Monmouth 
county,  New  Jersey,  and  several  of  its  representatives  were  conspicious  in  Revolutionary  annals. 
Dr.  Sproul  was  educated  at  the  public  schools  and  prepared 
for  college  under  his  father’s  tuition.  He  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  for  a period  of  two  years.  He  studied  medicine 
under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  Poulke,  of  New  Hope,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  graduated  in  1866  from  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  For  twenty-four  years  he 
practiced  at  Stockton,  on  the  Delaware,  and  removed  to  Flem- 
ington  in  1890,  purchasing  the  property  of  the  late  Dr.  Shannon 
and  succeeding  to  his  practice.  For  the  past  twenty-five  years 
Dr.  Sproul  has  been  Secretary  of  the  Hunterdon  County  Medical 
Society,  and  has  been  a constant  attendant  at  the  meetings  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Medical  Society  for  the  past  thirty  years, 
of  which  he  has  been  President  since  1894,  having  previously 
filled  the  offices  of  third  Vice,  second  Vice  and  first  Vice  Presi- 
dent. The  State  society  consists  of  about  five  hundred  mem- 
bers, and  his  elevation  to  the  Presidency  was  a just  recognition 
of  his  devotion  to  the  profession  and  high  standing  therein. 

The  doctor  has  been  an  ardent  Republican  all  his  life,  and  has 
frequently  been  on  his  county’s  ticket.  He  is  the  present  Surrogate  of  Hunterdon  county,  to 
which  office  he  was  elected  by  a majority  of  156  in  a county  usually  Democratic  by  from  1,800  to 
2,400  majority.  He  has  also  been  identified  with  the  public  school  system,  and  was  District  Clerk 
at  Stockton  for  twenty  years.  He  is  Past  Master  of  Orpheus  Lodge,  No.  137,  F.  and  A.  M;  Past 
High  Priest  of  Wilson  Chapter,  No.  13,  and  is  a member  of  St.  Elmo  Commander}",  No.  14, 

K.  of  T.,  of  Lamhertville.  In  1868  he  married  Miss 
Amy  H.  Dilts,  by  whom  he  had  three  children,  all  now 
happily  living. 

William  Howard  Lake  was  born  in  Delaware 
township,  Hunterdon  count}',  April  21st,  1850.  His 
early  life  was  passed  upon  a farm,  and  he  received  his 
education  at  the  village  schools.  For  many  years  he 
devoted  his  life  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  business  of  a miller.  In  the  year  1895  he 
opened  the  hotel,  now  known  as  Lake’s  Hotel,  in  Flem- 
ington.  It  is  delightfully  situated  and  is  one  of  the 
best-conducted  inland  hotels  of  the  State.  Mr.  Lake’s 
politics  have  always  been  Democratic,  and  he  has 
taken  a deep  interest  in  the  political  and  social  affairs 
of  his  city  and  county.  In  the  fall  of  1882  he  was 
nominated  to  represent  the  Second  Assembly  district  in 
the  New  Jersey  Legislature.  That  district  was  com- 
posed of  the  townships  of  Alexandria,  Holland,  Beth- 
lehem, Lebanon,  Tewkesbury,  High  Bridge,  Union, 
Clinton,  Readington  and  Franklin  and  Clinton  borough. 
He  was  elected  by  a plurality  of  989  votes,  there  being  three  opposing  candidates  in  the  field.  He 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Reform  School  for  Boys  and  as  a member  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Unfinished  Business  and  Printing.  He  was  re-elected  the  following  year,  receiving  the 
heavy  vote  of  2,404.  He  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Militia  and  as  a member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  College.  He  was  elected  Sheriff  of  Hunterdon  county 
in  November,  1890,  and  served  three  years,  giving  great  satisfaction  to  all.  Years  of  study  in  rela- 
tion to  the  monetary  question  that  is  now  agitating  our  country,  led  him  to  espouse  the  cause  of  bi- 
metalism,  and  in  private  and  public  he  was  ever  ready  to  defend  this  view. 


William  II.  Lake. 
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David  Clark  Pgrkine.  The  first  marriage  license  issued  by  the  first  Governor  of  New  Jersey 
to  parties  living  in  the  Elizabethtown  plantation  was  issued  by  Philip  Cartaret.  The  contracting 
parties,  Daniel  Perrine  and  Maria  Thorel,  passengers  on  the  ship  “Philip,”  arrived  at  New  York 
July  29th,  1665,  landed  at  Elizabethtown  in  August,  and  were  joined  in  matrimony  February  18th, 
1666,  and  shortly  afterwards  moved  to  Staten  Island.  Their  children  were  Joshua,  Peter,  Henry, 
James,  Daniel,  William  and  Francyntie.  Henry,  of  this  number,  is  said  to  be  the  Henry  of  whom 
it  is  traditionally  given  embarked  at  Rochelle,  Lower  Charante,  France,  and  came  by  the  way  of 

Netherlands  in  the  ship  “Caledonia”  and  settled  on  Staten  Island.  He  married  Maria , 

and  his  children  were  John,  Henry,  Ac.  John,  of  this  number  (who  settled  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  and  betwixt  the  places  now  known  as  Manalapan  and  Perrineville,  and  died  in  the  spring 
of  1779),  was  the  great-great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  biographical  sketch.  His  children 
were  John,  Henry,  James,  Daniel,  Joseph,  William,  Margaret,  Rebecca,  Hannah  and  Annie.  John, 
of  this  number,  whose  birth  occurred  October  20th,  1722,  and  his  death  April  26th,  1804,  married, 
June  3d,  1755,  Mary  Rue,  who  was  born  March  17th,  1736.  Their  children  were  Ann,  Rebecca, 

John,  Hannah,  Peter,  Matthew  and  Joseph.  John 
Perrine,  who  was  born  March  30th,  1762,  and  died 
November  17th,  1848,  married  Ann  Stout,  born  Aug- 
ust 12th,  1761,  daughter  of  David  Stout  and  wife, 
Catherine  Barclay.  Their  children  were  John,  David, 
Lewis,  William  I.,  Enoch,  Mary  and  Kate.  John  Per- 
rine was  a second  time  married,  to  Catherine  Perrine, 
born  December  17th,  1803,  whose  children  were  Isaac, 
Ann  Eliza,  Mary  Matilda,  Catherine  IJ.,  Symmes 
Henry  and  George  Washington.  David  Perrine,  of 
this  number,  the  father  of  David  Clark  Perrine,  was 
born  January  10th,  1784,  and  on  the  31st  of  March, 
1808,  married  Phebe  Baird,  born  November  14th,  1790, 
daughter  of  Captain  David  Baird,  an  officer  of  the 
First  New  Jersey  Regiment  during  the  American  Revo- 
lution, 1776-1783.  Their  children  are  Lydia,  John 
D.,  Mary,  David  Clark,  Alfred,  Rei  Baird,  Deborah  E., 
De  La  Fayette,  Caroline,  Charles,  Edwin  A.,  Stevens  and 
Margaret  Cook.  David  Clark  Perrine  was  born  on  the 
20th  of  October,  1816,  at  Clarksburg,  in  Millstone 
township,  Monmouth  county,  and  received  his  earliest 
advantages  of  education  at  Haightstown,  New  Jersey. 
On  attaining  his  twelfth  year  he  removed  to  Freehold,  New  Jersey,  and  began  a business  career 
as  a clerk  on  a salary  of  825  a year,  with  an  advance  of  810  each  succeeding  year  for  six  years. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  period  he  was  admitted  as  a partner  in  the  firm  of  Cowart  & Perrine,  and 
in  1852  dissolved  partnership  and  embarked  alone  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Mr.  Perrine  was,  on  the 
5th  of  February,  1851,  married  to  Pfannah  Matilda,  daughter  of  David  I.  Van  Derveer  and  his 
wife,  Mary  Conover.  Their  children  are  David  Van  Derveer,  born  May  25th,  1853 ; William 
Conover,  born  April  16th,  1855,  who  died  May  6th,  1856  ; John  Rhea,  born  May  23d,  1857,  who 
died  March  23d,  1861  ; Mary  Conover,  born  April  17th,  1863,  who  died  February  5th,  1873,  and 
Arthur  D.,  born  April  28th,  1868,  who  died  August  13th,  1869.  Mr.  Perrine,  in  addition  to  his 
extensive  commercial  interests  in  Freehold,  conducted  the  business  of  milling  on  the  Matchaponix 
river,  in  Middlesex  county,  New  Jersey,  and  was  regarded  as  the  heaviest  buyer  and  shipper  of 
grain  in  the  county.  His  private  affairs,  however,  did  not  preclude  active  co-operation  in  the 
various  projects  connected  with  the  public  welfare  as  President  of  the  Freehold  Gas  Light  Company, 
Treasurer  of  the  Freehold  and  Englishtown  Turnpike  Company  and  first  Treasurer  of  the  town  of 
Freehold,  by  Democratic  appointment.  The  subject  of  this  brief  sketch  died  July  6th,  1888, 
leaving  surviving  his  wife  and  one  son,  David  V.  Perrine,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  large  general 
mercantile  business  in  Freehold  and  his  other  interests. 
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Frank  T.  Lloyd  was  born  in  Middletown,  Delaware,  October  29th,  1859.  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  and  at  the  Middletown  Academy,  of  which  he  is  a graduate.  He  followed  the 
trade  of  compositor  from  1875  until  1882,  but  his  nights  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  law  (for 
which  he  had  always  had  an  instinctive  liking)  under  the  Hon.  James  Otterson,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  latter  year.  He  has  since  given  all  his  time  to  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  with  his  office  at  1328  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  and  has  deservedly  taken  rank 
with  the  leading  lawyers  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  nominated  on  the  Republican  ticket  to  represent  Camden 
county  in  the  Assembly  of  1896,  and  was  elected  by  a plurality 
of  6,071  votes  over  Garrison,  the  highest  candidate  on  the 
Democratic  ticket.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Industrial  School  for  Girls  and  served  as  a member  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Banks  and  Insurance,  Boroughs  and  Borough  Com- 
missions and  Militia.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  1897  Assembly 
by  a plurality  of  9,841  votes  over  Jones,  the  highest  opposing 
candidate,  and  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ju- 
diciary and  a member  of  the  Committee  on  Elections.  Mr. 

Lloyd’s  ability  as  a debater  made  him  a conspicuous  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Assembly.  His  defence  of  the  Johnson 
Judiciary  amendments  was  one  of  the  ablest  speeches  of  the 
session,  and  had  much  weight  in  influencing  the  decision  in 
their  favor.  He  is  the  father  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Lloyd  Marriage  bill,  which,  while  stubbornly  contested,  was 
carried  to  a successful  issue.  No  higher  compliment  could  be 
paid  to  his  ability  than  that  expressed  by  his  appointment  to  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Committee 
on  Judiciary,  a committee  that  was  called  upon  to  decide  upon  questions  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance to  the  State  at  large. 

Oliver  Huff  Brown  was  born  in  Farmingdale,  New  Jersey,  December  12th,  1853.  His  very 
active  business  career  began  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  when  he  entered  a small  country  store  at 
New  Branch,  New  Jersey.  Here  he  remained  two  years,  leaving  to  enter  the  employ  of  John  A. 

Githens,  of  Asbury  Park,  for  whom  he  acted  as  manager  for 
eight  years.  During  that  period  he  made  two  European  trips 
in  the  capacity  of  buyer.  He  began  business  for  himself  in 
1881  at  Spring  Lake,  and  has  built  up  the  largest  furniture, 
housefurnishing,  fine  china,  glass  and  bric-a-brac  business  along 
the  coast.  In  1889  he  established  a branch  store  at  Lakewood, 
New  Jersey,  which  is  the  largest  in  Ocean  county.  His  reputa- 
tion as  an  art  connoisseur  has  spread  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
native  county,  and  many  homes  in  Philadelphia,  New  York 
and  other  cities  contain  selections  of  wares  from  his  establish- 
ments. He  is  also  interested  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  is  a 
part  owner  of  several  schooners,  one  of  which  bears  his  name. 
Mr.  Brown  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  borough  of  North 
Spring  Lake,  and  for  twelve  years  has  been  a Councilman  and 
for  five  years  Mayor.  He  was  also  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  of  Asbury  Park,  of  which  he  is  Vice  Presi- 
dent ; the  Monmouth  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company  and  the 
Lakewood  Trust  Company,  being  a director  in  each  institution. 
He  is,  as  well,  a director  in  the  Deal  Beach  Land  Company.  He  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of 
1897  by  a plurality  of  2,182  over  Heyer,  the  highest  candidate  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Boroughs  and  Borough  Commissions  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Stationery.  He  introduced  and  had  passed  several  measures  of  great  importance  to  his  locality, 
notably  the  opening  of  Shark  inlet.  He  has  a direct  and  forcible  manner  in  speaking,  which  carries 
with  it  the  weight  of  sincerity  of  purpose,  Mr,  Brown  is  a Mason,  belonging  to  Asbury  Lodge,  No.  142, 


Oliver  H Brown. 
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Solomon  H.  Stanger  was  born  in  Glassboro,  New  Jersey,  March  27th,  1836.  He  passed  his 
early  life  upon  a farm,  and  after  his  school  days  at  the  old  school-house  of  his  native  town  were 
over,  he  took  up  the  life  of  a farmer,  and  faithfully  and  successfully  tilled  the  soil  until  the  year 
1881.  In  that  year  he  left  the  farm  to  begin  a mercantile  life,  opening  a general  store  in  what  had 
become  famous  as  the  “Temperance  House,”  located  opposite  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 

Glassboro.  The  business  prospered  under  his  manage- 
ment from  the  start,  and  is  now  grown  to  be  and  de- 
servedly ranks  as  the  most  successful  and  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  county.  He  has  always  been  closely  iden- 
tified with,  and  is  a leader  of,  the  Republican  party  in 
his  county,  having  at  heart  its  principles  and  doing  all 
in  his  power  to  promote  them.  He  has  many  friends, 
though,  of  both  parties,  who  recognize  his  sterling  quali- 
ties, and  who  have  shown  their  appreciation  by  electing 
him  to  positions  of  trust.  He  was  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Freeholders  in  1885,  and  served  in  that  capacity  for 
ten  successive  years,  holding  the  most  important  posi- 
tions within  the  power  of  gift  of  the  board.  His 
enviable  legislative  career  began  in  1892,  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  Assembly.  For  three  successive  years  he 
was  re-elected,  and  has  the  honor  of  being  the  only 
person  from  Gloucester  county  ever  returned  for  so 
many  successive  periods.  He  was  Chairman  of,  and 
served  on,  some  of  the  most  important  committees 
while  a member  of  the  House,  and  his  record  was  such 
as  to  amply  justify  his  nomination  for  State  Senator  in 
1896.  He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  1897  by  a 
plurality  of  1,636  votes  over  Myers,  the  highest  candidate  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  He  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Engrossed  Bills  and  Claims  and  Pensions,  and  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  College.  Senator  Stanger  takes  the  same  careful,  con- 
scientious and  energetic  interest  in  the  duties  of  the  Senate  as  characterizes  him  in  his  everyday 
life,  and  the  affairs  of  his  county  will  not  suffer  while  they 
rest  in  his  charge  and  are  under  his  supervision. 


Solomon'  H.  St  a no  kr. 


William  H.  Reid  was  born  in  Englishtown,  Monmouth 
county,  New  Jersey,  December  15th,  1851.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  village  schools,  Freehold  Institute  and  Tren- 
ton Business  College,  and  has  ever  since  followed  the  life  of  a -fa 

farmer.  In  local  affairs  he  has  ever  taken  a deep  interest,  and 
few  men,  if  any,  are  more  actively  alive  to  the  needs  of  his 
township  than  he  is.  F or  the  past  thirteen  years  he  has  been 
a member  of  the  Township  Committee  of  Manalapan,  the  last 
six  years  of  which  he  has  served  in  the  capacity  of  Chairman. 

He  wTas  nominated  in  the  fall  of  1896  to  represent  his  county 
in  the  House  of  Assembly.  He  was  the  farmers’  candidate, 
and  was  successfully  elected,  receiving  a total  vote  of  10,247. 

Mr.  Reid  amply  justified  the  expectations  of  his  constituents, 
and  had  passed  a number  of  bills  in  their  interest.  Among 
them  were  Assembly  bill  No.  231,  amending  the  act  relative  to  William  H.  Reid. 

executors  and  administrators,  and  Assembly  bill  No.  130,  which 

gave  tax  assessors  authority  to  require  every  person  and  corporation  (excepting  those  which  make 
report  to  the  State  Board  of  Assessors)  to  furnish  a detail  statement,  under  oath,  of  all  ratables  in 
their  possession  subject  to  taxation.  He  is  quiet  and  unassuming  in  his  manner,  but  has  much 
latent  power,  which  is  brought  out  when  the  necessary  occasion  arises,  and  during  the  session  he 
exhibited  a degree  of  combativeness  which  was  as  effective  as  it  was  unexpected.  Mr.  Reid  served 
on  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  College  and  Towns  and  Townships. 
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William  M.  Baird. 


William  Miller  Baird,  M.D.,  was  bom  in  Knowlton,  Warren  county,  October  23d,  1849. 
His  education  begun  at  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town,  was  finished  by  an  academic  course  at 
Dr.  Knighton’s  Academy,  Belvidere,  and  at  the  Pennington  Seminary.  For  four  years  he  was 
engaged  with  the  United  States  Exploring  and  Surveying  Expedition  in  their  work  on  the  frontiers 
of  Kansas,  Indian  Territory,  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

Upon  his  return  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  at  the 
Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York  City,  and  upon  receiving 
his  diploma  commenced  practice  in  Washington,  New 
Jersey,  in  the  year  1877.  His  ability  as  a practitioner 
was  speedily  recognized,  and  he  soon  received  a lucra- 
tive practice.  He  held  the  office  of  County  Physician 
of  Warren  county  for  four  years.  The  doctor  was 
actively  interested  in  the  affairs  of  Washington,  and 
was  at  one  time  Chief  of  its  fire  department,  which 
he  accepted  to  save  the  relief  fund  to  the  department. 

He  was  President  of  the  Washington  Board  of  Health, 
and  did  the  work  that  created  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections.  He  was  elected  to  the  New 
Jersey  Assembly  of  1880,  and  re'-elected  to  the  1887 
Assembly.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  House  his 
election  to  the  Speakership  was  attended  with  a degree 
of  excitement  never  before  witnessed  upon  a similar 
occasion  in  the  halls  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature. 

Disaffection  was  rife  among  both  parties  against  the 
leaders,  and  a coalition  was  formed  which  resulted  in 
Dr.  Baird  being  elected  Speaker.  His  election  was 

declared  amid  great  excitement,  and  forcible  attempts  were  made  to  eject  him  from  the  chair,  but, 
in  spite  of  all  opposition,  he  gained  his  seat,  and  broke  the  gavel  before  he  brought  the  House  to 
a realizing  sense  of  the  futility  of  its  actions.  Dr.  Baird  is  both  a physician  and  surgeon.  He  is 

a talented  writer,  and  has  contributed  several  valuable 
essays  upon  important  medical  subjects. 

Johnston  Cornish  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  Hun- 
terdon county,  New  Jersej’',  in  1859.  He  was  educated 
in  the  district  school  of  Bethlehem  township  of  his 
native  county,  and  graduated  from  the  business  col- 
lege of  Easton,  Pennsylvania.  In  the  year  1883  he 
became  junior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Cornish  & Com- 
pany, piano  and  organ  manufacturers.  Since  then 
that  company  has  steadily  grown,  until  to-day  it  is 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  interests  of  New  Jer- 
sey. When  only  twenty-five  years  of  age  he  was 
elected  Mayor  of  Washington.  Two  years  later  he 
was  re-elected  to  the  same  office.  He  filled  the  full 
term  of  two  years,  and  declined  renomination  in  1887 
and  1888.  He  was  elected  State  Senator  for  Warren 
county  in  1890  by  a plurality  of  1,780  votes  over  Mr. 
Reese,  the  highest  candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket. 
He  served  nearly  the  full  term,  resigning  to  quality 
himself  as  a member  of  Congress.  While  in  the  Sen- 
ate he  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banks 
and  Insurance  and  as  a member  of  the  Committee  on  Boroughs.  He  was  elected  to  the  Fifty- 
Third  Congress  as  a Democrat,  receiving  1,039  votes  plurality  over  ex-Congressman  Benjamin  F. 
Howey,  one  of  the  strongest  Republicans  in  the  district. 


Joiinston  Cornish. 
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James  E.  Moon  was  born  at  New  Hope,  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  July  lGth,  1841.  His 
parents  removed  to  Lambertville,  New  Jersey,  while  he  was  quite  young,  where  he  accepted  a 
position  as  telegraph  operator  for  the  Belvidere-Delaware  Railroad  Company,  remaining  thus 
employed  until  November,  1875,  when  he  resigned.  Previous  to  this,  in  1867,  he  had  been  elected 
Town  Clerk  of  Phillipsburg,  and  re-elected  eight  times.  He  was  serving  his  ninth  year  when  he 

was  elected  County  Clerk,  an  office  he  filled  for  one 
term.  In  the  fall  of  1884  he  was  elected  State  Senator, 
receiving  the  unprecedented  majority  of  2,526  votes. 
During  his  term  as  Senator  he  served  on  the  most  im- 
portant committees,  and  at  the  organization  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  1887  he  was  his  party’s  nominee  for  presiding 
officer  of  that  body.  At  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  1888  to  elect  a State  Treasurer  he  was  the 
choice  of  his  party  for  that  office,  but  was  defeated  by 
Colonel  Toffey,  whose  party  was  largely  in  the  majority. 
Since  his  retirement  from  the  Senate  he  was,  for  two 
years,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  State 
Hospitals  and  his  party’s  choice  for  several  town  offices. 
In  politics  Mr.  Moon  is  a Democrat  of  the  old  school. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  answered  to  President  Lincoln’s 
first  call  for  troops  in  1861,  and  he  enlisted  in  Company 
E,  Third  Regiment,  under  command  of  Captain  Angel. 
There  is  no  man  in  his  county  more  prominently  con- 
nected with  secret  societies,  he  having  passed  the  chairs 
in  some  twelve  or  fifteen  subordinate  bodies  and  the 
chairs  in  the  Grand  Lodges  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  the  Ancient  Order  United  AVorkmen.  The  follow- 
ing is  a list  of  the  more  important,  with  his  standing  therein  : Past  Master  and  Past  District  Deputy 
Grand  Master,  Delaware  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M. ; Past  High  Priest,  Eagle  Chapter,  R.  A.  M. ; Past 
Grand  and  Past  Chief  Patriarch,  I.  O.  O.  F. ; Past  Master  and  Past  Grand  Master,  Ancient  Order 
United  AArorkmen  ; Past  Dictator,  Knights  and  Ladies  of  the  Golden  Star  ; Past  Commander  of  the 
G.  A.  R. ; Past  Regent,  Royal  Arcanum  ; Past  Chancellor  and  Past  Grand  Chancellor,  Knights  of 
Pythias,  and  a member  of  the  Uniform  Rank  ; also  a member 
of  De  Molay  Commandery,  K.  of  T. ; AVashington  Council,  R. 
and  S.  M.,  and  a thirty-second  degree  member  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Consistory,  Scottish  Rite.  Mr.  Moon  is  in  the  employ  of 
the  Lehigh  Aralley  Railroad  Company,  as  their  agent  and  col- 
lector at  Phillipsburg,  on  the  Morris  canal,  and  has  held  that 
position  since  June,  1881. 

David  Ogden  AV atkins  was  born  in  AA^oodbury,  New  Jer- 
sey, June  8th,  1862.  He  was  educated  at  the  schools  of  his 
native  town,  and  began  life  as  a farm  hand  on  the  farms  in  his 
neighborhood.  He  early  evinced  a desire  for  the  legal  profes- 
sion, and  while  his  days  were  passed  in  tilling  the  soil  he  burned 
the  midnight  oil  in  the  study  of  law.  He  prosecuted  his  studies 
to  such  good  purpose  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the 
November  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1893  as  an  attorney 
and  as  a counselor  at  the  February  term,  1897.  He  was  elected 
Mayor  of  AVoodbury  in  1886,  and  was  four  times  re-elected  for 
the  one-year  term.  In  1892  he  was  elected  Councilman  from 
the  Third  ward,  and  held  that  office  until  1895,  when  he  was  re-elected  for  another  term  of 
three  years.  He  was  elected  President  of  the  City  Council  in  March,  1895,  and  re-elected  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  again  re-elected  the  year  following,  his  term  expiring  in  1898.  He  was  elected  Captain 
of  Company  E.  Sixth  Regiment,  National  Guard,  in  1896.  He  was  a member  of  the  Assembly  of 
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1897,  receiving  a plurality  of  1,862,  the  largest  ever  given  a candidate  for  public  office  in  Gloucester 
county.  He  served  on  the  Committees  on  Bill  Revision  and  Corporations.  Mr.  Watkins  was  re- 
elected to  the  Assembly  for  1898,  and  at  the  organization  of  that  body  was  elected  Speaker. 

Bartlett  C.  Frost,  a lawyer  of  Phillipsburg,  was  born  March  17th,  1833,  in  the  town  of 
Leeds,  Androscogin  county,  Maine,  and  is  a son  of  Oliver  P.  and  Esther  Frost.  His  family  is 
of  English  descent,  and  was  among  the  early  settlers  of  New  Eng- 
land. His  preliminary  education  was  obtained  in  the  schools  of 
his  native  town,  and  when  he  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
he  himself  became  a teacher,  which  avocation  he  pursued  for  some 
time,  and  then  completed  his  studies  at  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Semi- 
nary. In  1854  he  removed  to  New  Jersey,  and  recommenced 
teaching,  first  at  Clarksville  and  afterwards  at  Springtown  and 
Hughesville.  Having  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  profes- 
sion of  law,  he  entered  the  law  department  of  the  university 
at  Albany,  New  York,  and  also  became  a student  in  the  office 
of  Peckham  & Tremain,  of  that  city,  and  in  1859  was  admitted 
to  practice  at  the  New  York  bar.  His  name  having  already 
been  registered  in  New  Jersey  as  a student-at-law,  he  returned 
thither,  continued  his  reading,  and  in  November,  1859,  was 
licensed  as  an  attorney  in  that  State.  He  immediately  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Phillipsburg,  Warren 
county,  and  met  with  marked  success  in  building  up  a large 
and  lucrative  business,  which  extends  to  all  the  counties  in  the 
State,  and  for  two  years  was  Corporation  Counsel  of  Phillipsburg  and  for  five  years  of  Lopatcong 
township,  adjoining  Phillipsburg.  He  was  the  Secretary  and  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  two  first  building  and  loan  associations  in  the  town  of  Phillipsburg  from  the  start  until  the  close, 
which  were  managed  with  great  success,  and  which  contributed  in  a marked  degree  to  the  material 
prosperity  and  growth  of  the  town,  through  which  many  workingmen,  by  monthly  payments,  were 
enabled  to  obtain  comfortable  homes  and  save  money  for  themselves  and  their  families.  In  politics 

he  is  a Republican,  and  is  at  the  present  time  Mayor  of  Phillips- 
burg, a thriving  and  bustling  town  of  over  ten  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. He  is  a member  of  Delaware  Lodge,  No.  52,  F.  and  A.  M. ; 
Eagle  Chapter,  No.  30,  and  De  Molay  Commandery,  No.  6,  K.  of  T. 

Charles  A.  Bennett,  ex- Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  of  Monmouth  county,  and  a leading  member  of  the  bar 
and  a prominent  citizen  of  Freehold,  New  Jersey,  is  the  sixth 
son  of  William  H.  and  Jane  Leffertson  Bennett.  He  was  born 
in  Freehold,  June  4th,  1820.  He  prepared  for  college  in  his 
native  town,  and  entered  Princeton  College,  from  which  he 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1844,  subsequently  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  A.M.  He  took  up  law  as  a profession, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847,  and  as  a counselor  in 
1851,  beginning  the  practice  of  law  in  Freehold.  In  1850  he 
connected  himself  with  the  Surrogate’s  office,  where  for  eighteen 
years  he  was  the  acting  Surrogate.  In  1882  Mr.  Bennett  was 
appointed  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  by  Governor 
Ludlow,  and  occupied  that  position  for  ten  years.  Judge  Ben- 
nett has  held  many  prominent  and  important  positions.  He  has  been  Secretary  of  the  Monmouth 
County  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  since  1859  ; is  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Freehold 
Gas  Light  Association,  and  an  incorporator  and  director  of  the  First  National  Bank,  of  Freehold. 
In  politics  Judge  Bennett  is  a staunch  Democrat.  Pie  was  married  September  28th,  1854,  to 
Eleanor  B.  Clayton,  daughter  of  Elias  C.  and  Louisa  M.  Clayton.  His  only  surviving  child, 
Frederick  D.,  is  a prominent  merchant  of  Freehold. 
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Alfred  Leida  Flummerfelt  was  born  in  Polkville,  Warren  county,  New  Jersey,  November 
17th,  1849.  He  received  a good  education,  and  early  in  life  started  upon  his  business  career.  He 
chose  the  life  of  carpenter  as  his  calling,  and  by  careful  attention  to  business  was  enabled  to  branch 
out  for  himself  as  a contractor  and  builder,  a line  he  now  successfully  follows  in  his  native  town. 
Some  time  ago  Mr.  Flummerfelt  added  the  business  of  funeral  director  to  his  regular  occupation. 
He  is  a man  of  unusual  geniality  of  temperament  and  of  a disposition  entirely  at  variance  with  that 

supposed  to  be  possessed  by  one  who  follows  that  line  of  busi- 
ness. Nevertheless,  his  venture  proved  successful,  and  now 
forms  an  important  adjunct  to  his  business.  While  he  has 
ever  been  foremost  in  the  political  situations  of  his  county  and 
a careful  student  of  the  conditions  of  the  time,  he  never  held 
public  office  until  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1896,  on  the 
Democratic  ticket.  He  served  on  the  Committees  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Unfinished  Business.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  As- 
sembly of  1897  by  a plurality  of  943  over  Cornell,  the  highest 
candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket,  and  served  on  the  Com- 
mittees on  Unfinished  Business  and  Engrossed  Bills.  He  was 
again  re-elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1898.  Mr.  Flummerfelt 
comes  of  legislative  stock.  His  grandfather,  George  Flummer- 
felt (now  deceased),  was  a member  of  the  New  Jersey  House  of 
Assembly  from  Warren  county  in  1836.  Both  sessions  of  the 
Legislature  were  hopelessly  Republican,  but,  in  spite  of  that, 
Mr.  Flummerfelt  ably  represented  his  constituents,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  bills  that  were  of  importance  to  his  county 
arid  helped  to  defeat  others  that  were  inimicable  to  its  interests. 

.Judge  John  D.  Bartine  was  born  near  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  in  1836,  and  was  educated  at 
the  high  school  at  Lawrenceville,  New  Jersey,  completing  the  course  of  study  in  1858.  For  several 
years  succeeding  his  graduation  he  taught  school,  and  in  1861  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office 
of  J.  F.  Ilageman,  at  Princeton.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1865,  and  in  that  year  removed 
to  Somerville,  where  he  has  since  resided.  His  ability  as  an 
attorney  and  counselor  was  soon  recognized,  and  he  rapidly 
acquired  a large  practice  before  the  courts.  While  in  active 
practice  he  was  counsel  in  nearly  all  the  important  cases  tried 
in  Somerset  county,  such  as  the  celebrated  Van  Arsdale  murder 
case,  the  Van  Derveer  will  case,  the  Ten  Eyck  and  Runk  water- 
right  case  and  the  Cory  case.  In  1885  he  was  appointed  Law 
Judge  of  Somerset  county,  and  in  1890  re-appointed  to  the 
same  office,  and  was  again  re-appointed  in  1895.  It  is  an  elo- 
quent commentary  upon  his  carefulness,  wisdom  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  law  that  in  no  single  instance  has  there  been 
a reversal  of  his  decisions  that  have  been  taken  to  a higher 
court.  He  has  been  a member  of  the  local  Board  of  Education 
and  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  acting  as  presiding  officer 
of  both  bodies.  He  has  also  been  Prosecutor  of  the  Pleas  for 
Somerset  county.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Princeton  College  in  1868,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  married  Miss  Van  Derveer,  of  Rocky  Hill.  Two  children 
blessed  the  union,  the  elder  married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  S.  Harris,  the  rector  of  St.  John’s 
Church,  at  Somerville.  Judge  Bartine  has  made  many  friends  on  the  bench  with  the  ablest 
representatives  of  the  bar  of  the  country.  While  the  record  shows  that  he  advocates  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  full  penalty  of  the  law  upon  habitual  criminals,  his  decisions  are  always  given 
without  partiality  and  his  judgment  rendered  with  rare  discrimination.  His  sociability  and 
cordiality  have  made  him  many  friends  among  all  classes,  without  regard  to  party  affiliations. 
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Isaac  S.  Mettler  was  born  in  New  Brunswick,  New  Jer- 
sey, January  12th,  1831.  He  enlisted  at  Jersey  City,  New 
Jersey,  in  June,  1862,  in  the  Twenty-first  New  Jersey  Volun- 
teers. He  participated  in  the  battles  of  Fredericksburgh, 
Mayre’s  Heights  and  Chancellorsville.  He  served  as  Lieutenant 
Colonel  of  his  regiment  from 
Isaac  s.  mettler.  its  organization,  and  was 

honorably  discharged  Sep- 
tember, 1863.  He  is  a member  of  Van  Houten  Post,  No.  3, 

G.  A.  R.,  Jersey  City.  Mr.  Mettler  was  for  many  years  engaged 
in  the  fire  insurance  business.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  Mer- 
chants’ Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  New  York,  until  1889,  at 
which  time  the  company  retired  from  business. 

Daniel  Ellsworth  Van  Wickle  was  born  in  Marlboro, 

New  Jersey,  April  25th,  1862.  Upon  the  completion  of  his 
education  he  began  his  business  career  as  a coal  merchant,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  dealers  in  the  county.  Ever 
since  he  could  vote  he  has  taken  an  interest  in  municipal  and 
State  poltitics,  and  has  filled  with  much  credit  offices  of  political 
importance  and  trust  which  are  not  usually  intrusted  to  one  of 
his  years.  In  1887  he  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers of  Matawan,  and  has  ever  since  been  a member  of  that  com- 
mission. He  at  present  fills  the  office  of  Mayor  of  the  borough, 

to  which  he  was  elected  in  1892.  He  was  nominated  to  represent  Monmouth  county  in  the  House 
of  Assembly  of  1897,  and  was  elected  by  a plurality  of  2,075  votes  over  IJeyer,  the  highest  candi- 
date on  the  Democratic  ticket.  He  served  on  the  Committees  on  Engrossed  Bills  and  Militia. 
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Roderick  A.  Clark  was  born  in  Great  Bend,  Pennsylvania,  January  25th,  1844,  and  is  by 
occupation  a yacht  builder.  He  enlisted  in  the  army  August  11th,  1862,  in  Company  F,  Four- 
teenth New  Jersey  Volunteers.  At  the  battle  of  Monocacy,  July  9tb,  1864,  he  was  badly  wounded 
and  left  on  the  field  for  dead.  He  was  shot  through  the  right 
lung  and  left  ankle,  the  shot  in  his  ankle  necessitating  the  am- 
putation of  the  leg  below  the  knee.  For  some  time  his  life  was 
despaired  of,  but,  thanks  to  a more  than  usual  rugged  constitu- 
tion, he  survived  the  ordeal,  and  has  since  his  discharge,  on 
September  3d,  1865,  lived  a life  of  active  usefulness.  Mr.  Clark 
has  resided  in  Ocean  county  since  1849,  and  has  taken  an  active 
and  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  Brick  township,  in  which 
he  lives.  In  1872  he  was  elected  to  the  Township  Committee, 
and  served  four  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  was  elected 
Chosen  Freeholder,  in  which  capacity  he  acted  three  years.  He 
was  elected  Collector  of  Taxes  for  Brick  township  in  1888,  and 
still  holds  that  position.  Mr.  Clark  was  elected  to  the  Assembly 
of  1897  by  a plurality  of  2,367  votes  over  Hoyt,  the  highest  can- 
didate on  the  Democratic  ticket.  He  was  re-elected  for  the  foL 

lowing  year.  He  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on 
Claims  and  Revolutionary 

Pensions  and  served  on  the  Committees  on  Engrossed  Bills, 
Boroughs  and  Borough  Commissions  and  Militia.  He  is  a 
member  of  Arnold  Post,  No.  87,  G.  A.  R.,  in  which  he  has 
served  as  Post  Commander,  Adjutant  and  Quartermaster.  Mr. 
Clark  is  the  owner  and  proprietor  of  “Clark’s  Landing,”  on 
the  Manasquan  river,  where  many  go  to  enjoy  the  fine  boating, 
fishing  and  crabbing. 
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Daniel  Winters  Hagerty  was  born  in  Bangor,  Pennsylvania,  April  15th,  1850.  His  parents 
removed  to  Phillipsburg  when  he  was  about  five  years  old,  and  he  has  ever  since  resided  there.  He 
received  what  education  was  afforded  by  the  public  schools  and  finished  his  studies  at  Stevens’ 

Business  College,  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania.  In  politics  Mr. 
Hagerty  is  a Democrat,  and  has  held  many  offices  of  trust  as 
the  gift  of  his  party.  For  three  years  he  was  a member  of  the 
City  Council,  acting  as  Chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Fire, 
Law  and  Ordinance,  and  serving  as  a member  of  several  other 
committees.  To  him  is  largely  owing  the  present  efficient  fire 
service  of  bis  city.  He  was  elected  to  the  1890  Assembly  by  a 
plurality  of  1,077  votes  over  Black,  the  highest  candidate  on  the 
Republican  ticket.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  1891  Assembly  by 
a vote  of  2,250,  having  no  opposing  candidate.  He  was  again 
re-elected  to  his  third  consecutive  term,  receiving  a plurality  of 
509  votes.  During  his  term  of  office  he  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Claims  and  Pensions  and  as  a member  of  the 
Committees  on  Stationery,  Incidental  Expenses,  Labor  and  In- 
dustries and  Bill  Revision.  His  vote  was  always  cast  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  working  and  trading  classes  of  people.  He 
took  an  active  part  and  voted 
against  the  bill  known  as  the 
Coal  Combine  bill,  and  also 
against  the  bill  creating  a Chief  of  Police  for  the  State.  By 
trade  Mr.  Hagerty  is  a carpenter.  In  1871  he  went  into  the 
lumber  and  saw  mill  business,  and  has  been  very  successful. 

George  W.  De  Meza  was  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
on  February  16th,  1871.  Since  childhood  he  has  lived  in  Plain- 
field,  New  Jersey,  where  he  attended  school  until  twelve  years 
of  age,  when  he  began  his  business  career.  His  father  dying 
three  years  later,  he  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources.  In 
the  interim  he  studied  hard,  taking  lessons  at  private  schools 
and  perfecting  himself  in  the  higher  branches  and  foreign  lan- 
guages. At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  entered  the  law  office 
of  Jackson  & Codington.  He  soon  gave  evidence  of  more  than 

usual  aptitude  for  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  and  very  shortly 
afterwards  represented  that 

firm  in  the  courts  of  justice.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
November  3d,  1892,  on  motion  made  by  Corporation  Counsel 
Craig  A.  Marsh,  and  his  career  since  has  been  one  of  unexampled 
success  for  one  of  his  years.  On  last  November  (1896)  he  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  City  Judge,  running  300  votes  ahead  of  his 
ticket.  Judge  De  Meza  is  the  youngest  office  holder  in  Plainfield 
and  the  youngest  lawyer  known  in  the  State.  His  entire  career 
is  a fine  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a young  man 
through  his  own  efforts.  The  Judge  has  a handsome  suite  of 
offices  in  the  Serrell  Building,  employing  three  clerks  and  a 
stenographer,  and  has  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete  law 
libraries  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Charles  Arthur  Reed  was  born  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 
December  4th,  1857.  He  removed  to  Somerset  county,  New 
Jersey,  when  a boy,  and  was  educated  at  the  public  schools  and 
at  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  in  the  Class  of  ’78.  His  early  life,  from  1866  to  1882,  was  passed 
upon  a farm.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  Jersey,  and  practiced  law  at 
Somerville  until  1887  and  in  the  city  of  Plainfield  ever  since.  In  1883  he  was  appointed  a Special 
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Examiner  of  the  United  States  Pension  Bureau,  and  so  served  until  July,  1885.  Since  1888  he 
has  served  as  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  borough  of  North  Plainfield.  As  a lawyer  he  holds  a 
high  rank,  and  has  a very  large  practice  in  the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Union.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Assembly  of  1896  by  a plurality  of  587  votes,  receiving  the  largest  majority  ever  given  in 
North  Plainfield  (his  home)  to  any  candidate  on  any  ticket.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Incidental  Expenses  and  served  on  the  Committee  on  Industrial  School  for  Girls.  He  was 
nominated  for  the  State  Senate  in  1896.  The  whole  force  of  the 
Democratic  opposition  was  concentrated  against  him,  but  he 
received  an  increased  majority  over  the  year  before,  his  plurality 
in  the  county  being  1,390  votes  over  Cramer,  the  highest  Demo- 
cratic candidate.  Senator  Reed  was  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Boroughs  and  Borough  Commissions  and  served 
on  the  Committees  on  Revision  of  Laws  and  Riparian  Rights. 

James  E.  Martine  was  born  in  New  A'ork  in  1847,  and  has 
resided  in  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  since  he  was  nine  years  of  age. 

His  father  died  when  James  was  thirteen  years  old,  so  his  early 
education  was  confined  to  the  public  schools.  But  he  was  pre- 
cocious beyond  his  years,  and,  even  at  so  young  an  age,  was  able 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  Cedar  Brook  Farm,  where  he  still 
resides.  In  politics  he  is  a staunch  Democrat,  and  from  early 
boyhood  his  voice  has  literally  been  heard  in  defence  of  its  prin- 
ciples. He  was  possessed  of  a natural  gift  of  eloquence,  and 
before  he  had  reached  his  majority  he  had  become  a factor  in 
politics  and  has  remained  so  ever  since.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  at  the  request  of  Governor  Randolph,  he  made  his  first  stump  speech,  and  since  that  time 
every  campaign  has  found  him  on  the  rostrum  advocating  the  cause  of  Democracy.  His  services 
as  a political  orator  are  always  in  demand  by  State  and  National  Committees,  and  his  campaign  ser- 
vices have  extended  over  New7  Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  In  the  conventions  of  his  own 
party  he  has  always  been  a potent  factor,  both  in  State  and  county.  The  platform  of  the  State 
convention  (1896)  was  drawn  by  him,  and  accepted  by  the  convention  without  protest.  He  was 
formerly  a member  of  the  Common  Council  of  Plainfield,  and  to  his  agitation  of  the  question  of 

“raised  track”  was  due  its  ultimate  consummation.  Mr.  Martine 
ran  for  the  Assembly  in  1877,  but  was  defeated  by  Joseph  B. 
Coward.  He  was  twice  nominated  for  State  Senator,  and,  while 
defeated,  came  out  of  the  contest  as  popular  as  ever.  In  private 
life  he  is  a farmer  and  familiarly  called  “Farmer  Jim,”  and 
is  widely  known  as  the  “ Farmer  Orator.” 

John  Ringleman  was  born  in  Bavaria,  Germany,  town  of 
Wurzburg,  April  14th,  1833.  His  father  carried  on  an  extensive 
shoe  business,  and  ranked  among  the  most  successful  merchants 
of  the  town.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  Mr.  Ringleman  went  to 
Munich,  where  he  followed  his  trade  of  merchant  tailor.  Here 
he  remained  for  three  years,  when  he  came  to  America,  in  1853, 
and  settled  in  New  A'ork,  and  in  the  year  1854  permanently 
located  in  Somerville,  New  Jersey.  In  1860  he  was  married  to 
a Miss  Backer,  of  Wyoming,  Pennsylvania,  five  children  bless- 
ing their  union.  Just  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Re- 
bellion he  embarked  in  business  for  himself,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
critical  times,  it  proved  very  successful.  At  times  he  has  had 
as  many  as  thirty  hands  employed.  Mr.  Ringleman  has  held  numerous  offices  in  his  town,  having 
been  Commissioner  of  Appeals  for  several  years.  He  was  a member  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Second,  One  Hundred  and  Third  and  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Legislatures,  where  he  served 
on  several  important  committees.  He  is  a member  of  Solomon  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M. ; Keystone 
Chapter,  R.  A.  M. ; Trinity  Commandery,  K.  of  T.,  and  is  Senior  Warden  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal 
Church,  of  Somerville. 
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Georue  Henry  Tice  was  born  at  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  November  14th,  1845,  and  has 
lived  there  all  his  life.  He  received  his  education  at  the  public  schools,  and  began  his  business 
career  as  a blacksmith.  He  is  now  in  the  clay  business  and  general  agent  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Insurance  Company,  of  New  York,  lie  has  been  a man  of  public  affairs  all  his  life,  and  in  all  the 
positions  and  offices  held  by  him  he  has  proven  himself  thoroughly  conscientious  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.  He  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Education  from  April,  1878,  to  April,  1880,  and 

again  from  April,  1883,  to  April,  1885.  He  was  elected  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Freeholders  in  May,  1880,  for  the  one-year  term. 
Under  the  appointment  of  President  Harrison  he  was  Postmaster 
of  Perth  Amboy  from  February,  1890,  to  May,  1894,  when  he 
resigned.  During  his  incumbency  he  started  the  free-delivery 
system.  He  was  a member  of  the  Assembly  for  1895,  carrying 
his  county  by  a plurality  of  1,274.  He  served  on  the  Commit- 
tees on  Education  and  Incidental  Expenses  and  was  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  School  for  Deaf-Mutes.  He  was  re-elected 
to  the  Assembly  of  1896  by  a plurality  of  804  over  Muirhead, 
the  highest  candidate  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  served  on 
the  Committees  on  Corporations,  Railroads  and  Canals  and  State 
Appropriations  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Reform 
School. 

James  J.  Bergen  was  born  in  Somerville,  Somerset  county, 
New  Jersey,  October  1st,  1847.  He  was  educated  at  the  old 
brick  academy  and  at  Butler’s  Seminary,  Somerville.  He  began 
the  study  of  law  in  1864  in  the  office  of  H.  M.  Gaston,  and  four 
years  later  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  On  January  1st,  1870,  he  formed  a partnership  with  Mr.  Gaston, 
which  lasted  for  a period  of  twenty  years,  the  dissolution  taking  place  on  January  1st,  1890.  From 
1877  to  1883  he  served  as  Prosecutor  of  the  Pleas  of  Somerset  county.  He  has  been  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Somerville  since  May,  1885,  and  has  been  President  of  that  body  since 
May,  1890.  In  the  public  affairs  of  his  native  town  Mr.  Bergen  has  taken  a deep  interest,  and  Somer- 
ville owes  much  to  him  in  the  way  of  improvements.  Ordinances  were  passed  regulating  the  fire  and 
police  departments  through  his  instrumentality,  and  the  present  complete  sewerage  system  of  that 
town  is  directly  due  to  his  persistent  and  untiring  energy.  Mr. 

Bergen  was  first  elected  to  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  in  the  fall 
of  1875,  and  re-elected  the  following  year.  He  was  again  a 
candidate  in  1890,  and  was  elected  by  a plurality  of  448  votes 
over  Mr.  Schomp,  the  Republican  candidate.  At  the  opening 
of  the  session  of  1891  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  his  party,  and  discharged  the  duties  of 
that  office  with  such  ability  and  impartiality  as  to  call  forth  a 
special  resolution  from  the  members  of  the  House  at  the  close 
of  the  session.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1892,  and 
was  again  unanimously  elected  Speaker  of  the  House.  Mr. 

Bergen  still  practices  law,  and  is  universally  admired  and  re- 
spected throughout  the  State. 

Charles  C.  Hendrick,  M.  D.,  is  a native  of  Phillipsburg, 

Warren  county,  New  Jersey,  being  born  in  that  town  February 
5th,  1871.  He  is  a son  of  Christopher  Hendrick,  an  efficient 
railroad  engineer,  who  took  to  Mexico  and  put  up  and  run 
the  first  locomotive  ever  run  in  that  country.  Returning  to 
the  States  he  settled  in  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  and  from  thence  to  Phillipsburg,  at  which  place 
he  died  from  injuries  received  in  a railroad  wreck  in  1870.  Charles  first  attended  school  at  his 
native  town  and  then  completed  the  course  at  Seton  Hall  College,  South  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
graduating  with  honors  with  the  Class  of  ’91.  He  then  began  the  medical  course  at  the  Bellevue 
Medical  College,  of  New  York,  from  which  he  received  his  diploma  in  1894.  At  the  present  time 
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he  holds  the  office  of  Medical  Health  Inspector  of  Hudson  county,  to  which  office  he  was  ap- 
pointed July  16th,  1895.  Mr.  Hendrick  has  a decided  inclination  towards  a legal  life.  He 
studied  law  under  Peter  Hendrick,  of  New  York,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  Jersey  in 
1897.  He  is  a devotee  of  athletic  sports.  In  his  college  days  he  was  catcher  for  the  ’Varsity  team 
at  Seton  Hall  for  two  seasons,  and  in  1892  played  professional  base-ball  at  Albany  with  the  Eastern 
League.  Mr.  Hendrick  is  an  able  stump  speaker,  and  ardently  espoused  the  Bryan  cause.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Robert  Davis  and  M.  T.  Coyle  Association. 

Edward  Waldron  Hicks  was  born  in  the  city  of  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  November  19th,  1868.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  that  city  and  took  a special  classi- 
cal course  preparatory  for  entering  college.  Changing  his  plans, 
he  at  once  commenced  the  study  of  law,  to  which  he  applied 
himself  to  such  good  purpose  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
as  an  attorney  in  February,  1890,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and 
three  years  later,  at  the  November  term,  he  was  admitted  as  a 
counselor,  at  which  time  he  had  built  up  a lucrative  practice. 

Mr.  Hicks  represented  Middlesex  county  in  the  Assembly  of 
1895.  He  was  elected  by  a plurality  of  1,367,  his  total  vote 
being  7,370.  In  the  House  he  served  on  the  Committees  on 
Revision  of  Laws  and  Stationery,  was  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Passed  Bills  and  also  a member  of  the  Republican 
Joint  Advisory,  or  “Steering,”  Committee.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  returned  to  the  Legislature  by  a plurality  of  768 
over  Muirhead,  the  highest  candidate  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  served  on  the  Committees  on 
Revision  of  Laws,  Education  and  Stationery,  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Indus- 
tries and  a member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Clergy.  Mr.  Hicks  is  an  able  debater,  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  parliamentary  tactics,  and  took  an  active  part  in  all  matters  of  importance 
that  came  before  the  House.  During  his  second  term  he  was  frequently  called  upon  to  preside 
during  the  absence  of  the  Speaker.  He  is  a member  of  Middlesex  Encampment,  No.  43  ; New 
Brunswick  Boat  Club  and  other  organizations  ; Past  Grand  of  New  Brunswick  Lodge,  No.  6, 

I.  0.  0.  F.,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Laws  of  Sub- 
ordinates of  the  Grand  Lodge  I.  0.  0.  F.  of  New  Jersey. 

Abraham  T.  Huff  was  born  near  Neshanic,  Somerset 
county,  New  Jersey,  on  the  banks  of  the  south  branch  of  the 
Raritan,  June  23d,  1836.  His  father,  Tunis  Huff,  was  a car- 
penter and  contracting  bridge  builder  and  later  a farmer.  He 
died  at  Neshanic,  July  6th,  1857,  aged  sixty  years,  and  was  a 
descendant  in  the  fifth  generation  from  Pieter  Hof,  who,  together 
with  his  wife,  Katalyntje  Broucard,  daughter  of  the  Huguenot, 
Bourgon  Broucard,  was  permanently  settled  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Millstone  river,  at  its  junction  with  the  Raritan,  as  early  as 
1707,  upon  land  bought  from  the  Willox  tract.  He  attended 
the  preparatory  school  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  Van  Derveer,  at  Easton, 
Pennsylvania,  for  four  years,  between  April,  1848,  and  April, 
1853,  and  entered  Rutgers  College  in  May,  1853,  in  the  third 
term  of  the  Sophomore  year,  graduating  in  1855.  After  gradua- 
tion he  returned  to  his  father’s  home  and  farm,  at  Neshanic,  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  life  of  a working  farmer.  On  November 
3d,  1857,  he  married  Phebe  H. , daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Gabriel  Ludlow,  then  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  at  Neshanic,  and  permanently  settled  upon  the  homestead  farm  of  his  father.  He 
was  a member  of  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  in  1868.  In  November,  1887,  he  was  elected  Surrogate 
of  Somerset  county  for  the  term  of  five  years,  and  in  November,  1892,  was  again  elected  Surrogate  for 
another  term  of  five  years.  He  is  a Democrat  in  politics,  with  liberal  views.  He  has  one  child 
living,  Tunis  A.  Huff,  who  is  also  a farmer. 
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Abram  C.  Holdrum  was  born  in  Orangeburgh,  Rockland  county,  New  York,  September  23d, 
1837.  lie  was  educated  in  tbe  public  schools  of  that  county,  from  which  he  was  subsequently 
appointed  to  the  State  Normal  School,  at  Albany,  New  York.  Up  to  the  year  1872,  and  for  a 
period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  he  was  engaged  in  business  in  New  York,  at  which  time  he  removed 
to  Bergen  county,  his  present  place  of  residence.  Since  his  advent  in  that  county  he  has  been 
honored  by  nearly  every  position  of  trust  within  the  gift  of  the  county  and  State.  He  is  a Com- 
missioner of  Deeds  and  Notary  Public  for  both  New  Jersey  and 
New  A'ork.  He  has  held  the  office  of  School  Trustee  for  over 
twenty  years,  and  most  of  that  time  being  District  Clerk.  In 
1879  he  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders  of  Ber- 
gen county,  and  was  the  first  Republican  representative  from 
Washington  township.  In  1880,  and  again  in  1890,  he  was 
appointed  to  take  the  United  States  census.  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  appointed,  under  the  law  by  the  Governor,  a member  of 
the  County  Board  of  Elections,  in  which  he  served  as  Secretary 
until  his  election  to  the  Assembly  of  1897.  He  lias  been  Presi- 
dent of  tbe  Bergen  County  Farmers’  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company  since  1891,  and  is  President  of  the  Progressive  Build- 
ing and  Loan  Association,  of  Hillsdale,  New  Jersey.  He  was 
appointed  Postmaster  of  Westwood  in  1895,  and  still  retains 
the  Vice  Presidency  of  the  Bergen  County  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  is  a delegate  to  the  State  Board.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Republican  County  Executive  Committee  of  Bergen  county  for 
a number  of  years,  and  in  1896  was  made  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
committee.  Mr.  Holdrum  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  by  a plurality  of  3,633  over  Van  Emburg, 
tbe  highest  Democratic  candidate.  He  served  on  the  Committees  on  Game  and  Fisheries  and  Revi- 
sion of  Laws,  and  his  entire  legislative  career  was  marked  by  a careful,  intelligent  and  comprehensive 
attention  to  the  business  of  the  House.  Mr.  Holdrum  was  re-elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1898  by  a 
majority  of  808  votes  over  Mr.  Fellows,  the  Democratic  candidate. 

Joseph  B.  Righter  was  born  in  Denville,  Morris  county,  New  Jersey,  December  23d,  1864. 
He  gained  what  education  was  afforded  by  the  schools  of  that  village,  and  later  devoted  much  of  his 
spare  time  to  acquiring  a knowledge  of  those  branches  of  study 
not  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  of  his  native  town. 

His  application  has  stood  him  in  good  stead,  and  has  qualified 
him  not  only  as  a man  of  business  affairs,  but  enabled  him 
later  in  life  to  intelligently  represent  his  county’s  interests  in 
the  Assembly  of  New  Jersey.  In  politics  he  has  always  been 
a Republican,  and  ever  taken  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of 
his  town  and  county,  although  not  asph’ing  to  any  office.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1896,  where  he  served  on  the 
Committees  on  Claims  and  Pensions  and  Miscellaneous  Busi- 
ness and  Riparian  Rights.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Assembly 
of  the  year  following,  receiving  a total  vote  of  8, 104,  making  a 
plurality  of  nearly  3,000  over  Fitz  Herbert,  the  highest  candi- 
date on  the  Democratic  ticket.  He  was  appointed  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Claims  and  Revolutionarj^  Pensions.  During  his 
entire  legislative  career,  both  in  the  House  and  on  the  com- 
mittees, his  earnestness  was  apparent  and  often  infectious.  He 
is  a fluent  and  forcible  speaker  and  very  positive  and  out- 
spoken in  his  convictions.  Mr.  Righter  was  formerly  a member  of  the  firm  of  D.  M.  & J.  B. 
Righter,  who  have  done  a general  merchandise  business  in  Denville  since  the  year  1886.  He 
withdrew  from  that  firm  in  1896,  and  is  at  present  the  Treasurer  and  General  Manager  of  the 
American  Metal  Doormat  and  Carstep  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Rockaway,  New  Jersey. 
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Charles  Fern  Hopkins  was  born  at  Hope,  Warren  county,  New  Jersey,  May  16th,  1842,  and 
was  educated  at  the  district  schools  of  that  county.  He  has  resided  in  Boonton,  New  Jersey,  since 
1859,  and  carries  on  the  business  of  harness  manufacturer.  He  was  among  the  first  to  offer  his 
services  in  defence  of  his  country  at  the  opening  of  the  late  war.  On  June  4th,  1861,  he  enlisted 
in  Company  I,  First  New  Jersey  Volunteers,  of  the  famous  “Kearney  Brigade.”  At  the  battle 
of  Gaines  Mill,  Virginia,  June  27th,  1862,  he  won  the  Congressional  medal  of  honor  for  carrying 
Sergeant  Richard  A.  Donnelly  (now  Quartermaster-General) 
from  the  field  under  a terrible  cross-fire,  during  which  he  was 
badly  wounded.  He  was  again  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness,  May  6th,  1864,  and  taken  prisoner.  He  endured 
untold  misery  during  his  ten  months’  confinement  in  the  prison 
pens  of  Andersonville,  Georgia,  and  Florence,  South  Carolina, 
losing  in  weight  during  that  comparatively  short  period  over 
103  pounds.  In  the  affairs  of  Boonton  he  has  long  been  a 
central  figure.  He  was  Town  Committeeman  from  1868  to 
1873  ; Chosen  Freeholder  from  1871  to  1874  ; Common  Council- 
man from  1870  to  1874;  Mayor  from  1880  to  1881,  and  again 
freeholder  from  1881  to  1884,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  Post- 
master from  1884  to  1888,  and  again  from  1892  to  1895.  He  is 
a member  and  Chief  of  the  Boonton  Fire  Department.  He  was 
Assistant  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  New  Jersey  Senate  from  1882 
to  1884,  when  he  resigned.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  elected  to  the 
Assembly  of  1896,  and  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Militia  and  as  a member  of  the  Committees  on  Railroads  and 
Canals  and  Soldiers’  Home.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1897  by  a plurality  of  2,844 
over  the  highest  Democratic  candidate,  and  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Militia  and  as 
a member  of  the  Committee  on  Railroads  and  Canals.  His  entire  legislative  career  was  one  of  pains- 
taking interest  and  marked  by  an  extreme  carefulness  in  looking  after  the  welfare  of  the  county  he 
represented.  His  antecedents  are  those  of  the  Mayflower  Compact ; later  and  nearer  the  offshoot  of 
Jonathan  Hopkins,  brother  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Michael  J.  Coyle  was  born  in  Ireland  June  10th,  1852.  His  family  came  to  America  in  the 
year  1857,  and  located  in  Brooklyn,  New  \"ork.  In  1866  they  removed  to  Hoboken,  New  Jersey, 

where  Mr.  Coyle  has  since  resided,  and  which  has  been  the  scene 
of  his  business  and  political  success.  His  father  dying  when 
young  Coyle  was  but  a youth,  the  care  of  the  family  rested  upon 
his  young  shoulders,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  care  and  industry 
that  he  was  able  to  assume  the  responsibilities  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  a family  of  five.  At  a very  early  age  he  began 
to  show  an  interest  in  local  politics,  espousing  the  principles  of 
the  Democratic  party.  His  first  political  experience  was  in 
1877,  when  he  was  elected  a delegate  to  the  Democratic  State 
Convention,  and  labored  to  secure  the  nomination  of  Leon 
Abbett  for  Governor.  For  many  years  he  has  held  the 
office  of  Police  Commissioner.  For  fourteen  years  he  was 
an  active  member  of  the  old  Volunteer  Fire  Department, 
and  for  two  years  was  foreman  of  the  Empire  Plook  and  Ladder 
Company,  No.  2,  of  Hoboken.  In  February,  1890,  he  was 
appointed  a member  of  the  Board  of  Freeholders  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  James  Kenney.  This  appoint- 
ment was  sustained  by  his  election  the  following  fall  to  the 
regular  term.  Lie  was  a member  of  the  House  of  Assembly  for  the  sessions  of  1892  and  1893,  and 
served  on  the  Committees  o>n  Ways  and  Means,  Elections  and  Railroads  and  Canals.  Mr.  Coyle  is 
the  standard-bearer  of  the  M.  J.  Coyle  Association,  one  of  the  foremost  political  organizations  of 
Hudson  county,  and  holds  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  the  Hudson  County  Boulevard. 
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Frank  Pierce  McDermott,  of  Freehold,  son  of  William  and  Lydia  E.  (Thompson)  McDer- 
mott, was  born  at  Tennent,  New  Jersey,  October  23d,  1854,  and  received  his  education  at  the 
Freehold  Institute.  lie  read  law  with  Acton  C.  llartshorne  and  ex- Judge  Chilion  Robbins,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  New  Jersey  bar,  at  Trenton,  at  the  November  term,  1875,  and  as  counselor  at  the 
same  term,  1878.  lie  was  a Commissioner  of  the  town  of  Freehold  for  four  years,  and  has  since 

represented  that  town  in  its  litigation.  Among  the 
many  cases  in  which  he  has  appeared  as  counsel  in 
the  court  of  last  resort,  Blatchford  v.  Conover,  13  Stew. 
Eq.  205  ; Brown  v.  De  Groff,  21  Vroom  409,  and  Snyder 
v.  Insurance  Com  pan y,  30  Vroom  544,  are  noteworthy. 
Mr.  McDermott,  in  1894,  opened  an  office  in  Jersey 
City,  where  a large  portion  of  his  time  is  spent.  On 
March  11th,  1880,  Mr.  McDermott  was  married  to  Miss 
Anna  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Joseph  C.  and  Elizabeth 
R.  (Combs)  Thompson,  of  Tennent,  New  Jersey. 

Arthur  P.  Sutpiien,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
traces  his  ancestry  back  to  Dirck  Van  Zutphen,  who 
emigrated  to  Manhattan  Island  from  Holland  in  1651. 
Dirck’s  son,  Guisbert,  moved  to  and  settled  in  Mon- 
mouth county,  and  his  son,  Guisbert,  moved  to  Bed- 
minster  township,  Somerset  county,  in  1733,  where  he 
did  a large  business  in  settling  estates.  He  was  created 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1770,  but  when  the  Revolution 
was  declared  he  burned  his  commission  and  entered  the 
Colonial  army  to  fight  for  liberty.  His  son,  Captain 
Peter  Sutphen,  was  a Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Bedminster,  and  married  Catharine  Hunt,  daughter  of 
Colonel  Stephen  Hunt.  Peter,  the  third  son  of  Captain  Sutphen  and  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  married,  first,  Mary  Melick,  who  was  born  in  the  “Old  Stone  House.”  Their  issue  were 
Dr.  P.  Theodore,  a prominent  physician  of  Bedminster  township,  and  William  P.,  who  represented 
the  First  district  of  Somerset  county  in  the  Legislature  of  1874  and  1875.  Peter  married  for  his 
second  wife  Sarah  Smith,  of  whom  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Sutphen,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  Arthur  P. 
are  now  the  living  children.  Arthur  P.  was  born  in  Bedminster 
township,  October  3d,  1841.  He  married  Hannah  V.  Potter, 
and  they  have  living  William  R.,  Jennie  P.,  Sarah  Louise  and 
Samuel  P.,  all  residing  in  Somerville,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Sutphen 
was  elected  a Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  spring  of  1875,  and  has 
continued  in  office  ever  since.  He  has  been  Clerk  of  the  Board 
of  Chosen  Freeholders  for  eighteen  years,  is  Secretary  of  the 
Somerset  County  Bible  Society,  and  has  held  numerous  local 
offices.  He  is  a member  of  the  Holland  Society,  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  New  Jersey  Memorial  Society. 

John  Zeller  was  born  in  New  York  City,  December  16th, 

1855.  At  the  age  of  five  years  his  family  removed  to  North 
Bergen,  and  there  young  Zeller  was  educated.  In  1872  he 
removed  to  Guttenberg,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided.  He 
virtually  grew  up  with  that  town,  and  has  been  identified  with 
its  public  affairs  since  1883.  In  that  year  he  was  made  Assessor 
of  the  town  of  Guttenberg,  to  which  office  he  was  re-elected, 
serving  until  1886.  He  was  for  three  consecutive  terms,  a period  of  six  years,  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Council.  He  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1893  from  the  Eleventh  Assembly  district. 
That  district  was  then  composed  of  the  townships  of  North  Bergen  and  Union,  the  towns  of  West 
Hoboken,  Guttenberg  and  LTnion  and  the  North  district  of  the  township  of  Weehawken.  Of  the 
total  vote  cast  (3,636)  he  received  2,170.  He  served  on  the  Committees  on  Boroughs  and  Borough 
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Commissions,  Incidental  Expenses,  Lunatic  Asylums  and  Federal  Relations.  He  was  again  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Assembly  in  the  following  year  and  was  re-elected  by  a plurality  of 
1,089.  He  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Boroughs  and  Borough  Commissions,  and  on 
the  Committees  on  Incidental  Expenses  and  Towns  and  Town- 
ships. Mr.  Zeller  has  held  since  1894  the  official  position  of 
Sergeant-at-Arms  at  the  Jersey  City  Court  House. 

John  B.  Vreeland  was  born  in  Newark,  New  Jersey, 

December  30th,  1852,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  and  high 
schools  of  that  city.  Upon  completing  his  education  he  re- 
moved to  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  his  present  place  of  resi- 
dence. In  1870  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Frederick  G.  Burnham,  and  afterward  with  the  late  Col.  F.  A. 

De  Mott.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  as  an  attorney  and 
solicitor  in  Chancery  in  November,  1875,  and  as  a counselor  in 
June,  1879,  and  has  long  held  a high  rank  at  the  bar  of  Morris 
county.  He  was  appointed  by  Chancellor  McGill,  in  1892,  a 
Special  Master  in  Chancery.  In  1895  he  was  elected,  on  the 

Republican  ticket,  State 
Senator  for  Morris  county, 
by  a plurality  of  1,526 

votes,  for  the  three-year  term.  He  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committees  on  Revision  of  Laws  and  Unfinished  Business,  and 
as  a member  of  the  Committees  on  Finance,  Education  and 
Miscellaneous  Business.  Senator  Vreeland  has  served  as 
Deputy  County  Clerk  and  Prosecutor  of  the  Pleas  of  Morris 
county,  and  as  City  Counsel  of  Morristown,  and  is  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  leading  interests  of  his  town.  He 
is  a man  of  deep  religious  tendencies,  and  is  a leading-  and 
influential  member  of  the  South  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  Morristown. 

Robert  E.  Hand  was  born  in  Erma,  Cape  May  county, 
June  28th,  1854.  He  was 
educated  at  the  public 
schools,  and  still  resides  in 
his  native  town,  where,  by  his  more  than  ordinary  business 
ability,  he  has  built  up  an  extensive  business  and  has  large 
property  interests.  He  is  engaged  in  oyster  planting  and  gen- 
eral contracting.  He  owns  many  acres  of  valuable  limber  lands, 
from  which  he  cuts  railroad  ties,  piling,  poles,  &c.,  in  great 
quantity,  employing  more  labor  than  any  other  man  in  the 
county.  He  was  for  twelve  years  district  clerk  of  the  local 
Board  of  Education,  and  was  an  active  and  influential 
member  of  the  Board  of  Freeholders  from  1887  to  1892.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  elected  Sheriff  after  one  of  the  most 
memorable  campaigns  in  the  history  of  Cape  May  county. 

Mr.  Hand  was  a delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Conven- 
tion held  at  St.  Louis  June  16th,  1896.  In  local  and  State 
political  affairs  he  has  ever  taken  a decided  interest  and  each 
campaign  has  found  him  ardently  espousing  his  party’s  plat- 
form. He  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1897  by  a plurality  of  469  votes  over  Roden,  the 
highest  candidate  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  He  served  on  the  Committee  on  Boroughs  and 
Borough  Commissions. 
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William  M.  Johnson,  son  of  Hon.  Whitfield  S.  (Secretary  of  State  from  1861  to  1866),  and 
Ellen  (Green)  Johnson,  was  born  in  Newton,  Sussex  county,  New  Jersey,  December  2d,  1847. 
He  received  his  preparatory  education  in  the  Newton  Collegiate  Institute  and  the  State  Model 
School  at  Trenton,  to  which  latter  city  he  removed  in  1862.  Graduating  from  Princeton  College  in 
1867,  he  read  law  with  the  Hon.  Edward  W.  Scudder,  of  Trenton,  until  the  latter’s  appointment 

to  the  bench,  and  subsequently  with  G.  D.  W.  Vroom,  of  the 
same  city.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  as  an  attorney  in 
June,  1870,  and  as  a counselor  in  June,  1873.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Kingman  A Johnson  until  1874, 
when  he  removed  to  Hackensack,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
His  practice  is  extensive  and  he  is  deservedly  recognized  as 
one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  State.  In  1884  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Republican  State  Committee  and  was  a district 
delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  at  Chicago  in 
1888.  He  was  the  first  Republican  Senator  ever  elected  in 
Bergen  county,  carrying  that  county  in  1895  by  a plurality  of 
1,119.  His  entire  legislative  career  was  markedly  prominent. 
He  was  a member  of  the  most  important  committees,  and 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Judiciary  and  on 
Appropriations.  He  was  active  in  his  efforts  to  secure  certain 
needed  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  his 
masterly  defense  of  his  plan  to  change  the  judicial  system 
formed  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  session  of  1897. 
Senator  Johnson  is  prominently  connected  with  many  business  enterprises.  He  is  a director  of  the 
Hackensack  Bank,  and  holds  an  official  position  in  several  other  corporations.  He  has  been  a 
School  Trustee  and  a member  of  the  Hackensack  Improvement  Commission. 

William  .J.  Keys  was  born  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York,  April  13th,  1838.  His  father  was  one 
of  the  original  builders  of  the  old  Hudson  River  railroad.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  the  present  Senator 
found  employment  in  New  York  City,  where  he  remained  for  a number  of  years.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  old  Volunteer  Fire  Department,  and  served  for  eleven  years.  During  the  war  Mr. 
Keys,  through  the  recommendation  of  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour  and  General  John  A.  Dix,  was 
awarded  the  contract  for  hauling  and  delivering  the  supplies,  provisions,  &c. , for  the  Eastern  Depart- 
ment. Chester  A.  Arthur  then  had  charge  of  that  department,  and  Mr.  Keys  was  brought  in  close 
contact  with  the  late  President  and  a strong  friendship  was  formed,  which  lasted  until  President 
Arthur’s  death.  Mr.  Keys’  contract  was  a big  one,  and  during  those  exciting  days  he  had  his  hands 
full.  It  was  during  the  draft  riots  that  the  greatest  trouble  was  experienced,  and  the  contractor  had 
much  difficulty  in  getting  drivers  for  the  wagons  to  deliver  rations  to  the  hungry  soldiers  stationed 
in  and  about  New  York  City,  as  it  was  almost  worth  one’s  life  to  ride  the  streets  in  the  interest  of 
the  government.  On  one  particular  afternoon,  during  a riot,  an  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the 
gas-house  at  the  foot  of  East  Twenty-first  street,  and  a large  body  of  soldiers  was  stationed  at  the 
arsenal  on  Seventh  avenue,  between  Thirty-fifth  and  Thirty-sixth  streets,  in  readiness  to  be  called 
out  at  any  time.  A requisition  was  sent  to  the  Battery  Barracks  for  cooked  rations  to  be  delivered 
at  the  arsenal.  The  streets  were  lined  with  angry  men,  and  not  a driver  would  venture  out  with  a 
team.  The  only  way  the  rations  could  be  delivered  was  for  Contractor  Keys  himself  to  drive,  and 
this  he  did.  He  ordered  the  best  team  hitched  to  a loaded  truck,  and,  mounting  it,  he  started  out. 
Going  up  Greenwich  street  he  was  assailed  from  every  side  with  stones,  bricks  and  other  missiles, 
and  several  shots  wTere  fired,  but  undaunted  he  urged  on  the  team,  and  reached  the  hungry  soldiers 
in  safety,  except  for  a few  cuts  about  the  head.  On  another  occasion  he  made  a similar  trip  to 
General  Dix’s  headquarters,  at  the  old  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  on  Broadway.  He  was  again  attacked  by 
a mob,  but  being  recognized  by  some  members  of  the  fire  department,  they  came  to  his  rescue, 
declaring  that  “ 1 Bill  ’ Keys  should  not  be  molested.”  He  drove  up  to  General  Dix’s  headquarters 
in  triumph,  and  received  the  thanks  of  that  General  and  General  Lew  Wallace  and  others.  Perhaps 
no  man  living,  except  Mr.  Keys,  can  say  that  he  stabled  his  horses  in  City  Hall  Park,  on  the  very 
ground  now  occupied  by  the  post-office.  The  government  granted  him  that  privilege  during  the 
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early  days  of  the  war.  Early  in  life  he  was  engaged  in  the  produce  business  in  the  old  Washington 
Market,  and  later  became  connected  with  the  Citizens’  Steamboat  Line,  of  Troy,  and  still  has  an 
interest  in  that  and  other  lines.  He  also  carried  on  a large  livery  business  in  the  city.  He  has 
always  been  a staunch  Democrat,  and  was  a warm  personal  friend  and  a great  admirer  of  Samuel 
J.  Tilden.  While  in  New  York  he  took  an  active  part  in  politics  and  was  a member  of  Tammany. 
Always  wanting  to  live  on  a farm,  when  the  late  Senator  R.  H.  Veghte,  of  Somerville,  who  was  his 
intimate  friend,  advised  him  to  purchase  a farm  at  South  Branch,  he  did  not  ponder  over  the 
matter,  but  closed  the  bargain,  and  became  a Somerset  county  farmer.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
become  conspicuous  in  Somerset  politics,  but  it  seems  Somerset  county  Democrats  know  a good 
man  when  they  see  one,  and  in  1890,  when  that  party  was  at  sea  for  a winning  candidate  for 
Senator,  on  the  very  morning  of  the  convention  Mr.  Keys’  name  was  suggested,  and  the  convention 
nominated  him  on  the  first  ballot.  The  campaign  was  a very  lively  one,  and  Charles  A.  Reed,  a 
young  lawyer,  was  his  opponent.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Republican  Executive  Committee, 
in  order  to  induce  the  voters  to  believe  that  to  vote  for  Keys  would  be  throwing  their  votes  away, 
circulated  on  the  very  afternoon  before  election  handbills  and  posters  setting  forth  that  Mr.  Keys 
was  not  eligible  to  the  office,  not  having  lived,  as  they  stated,  in  the  county  and  State  for  the 
required  number  of  years.  With  only  a few  hours  in  which  to  procure  evidence  to  prove  such 
statements  untrue,  Mr.  Keys  set  about,  and  by  morning  the  county  was  flooded  with  posters  and 
such,  denying  the  charge.  This  proved  a boomerang  for  the  Republicans,  and  Keys  was  elected  by 
394  plurality,  in  a county  naturally  Republican,  and  which  had  not  sent  a Democrat  to  the  Senate 
in  many  years.  The  Senator’s  career  as  a legislator  fully  justified  the  expectation  of  his  constituents. 
He  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Railroads  and  Canals  and  Commerce  and  Navigation 
and  as  a member  of  other  committees  of  prominence. 

Cornelius  A.  Cadmus  was  bom  in  Saddle  River  township,  Bergen  county,  New  Jersey,  October 
7th,  1844,  and  after  a common  school  education  entered  into  mercantile  business  in  New  York  City, 
where  for  a number  of  years  he  was  a prominent  produce  merchant.  He  took  up  his  residence  in 
Paterson  when  young,  and  has  always  been  identified  with  the  progress  of  the  city.  He  is  now 
engaged  in  the  grain  and  produce  business.  In  1883  he  was  induced  to  accept  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  the  Assembly  in  the  Third  district  of  Passaic  county,  a district  which  had  always 
given  a large  Republican  majority.  Such  was  his  popularity  that  he  easily  overcame  the  Repub- 
lican majority  and  defeated  a popular  antagonist.  After  serving  one  term  in  the  Assembly,  he 
declined  a renomination,  which  had  been  unanimously  tendered  him.  In  1887  he  was  again 
induced  to  enter  the  political  field,  and  accepted  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Sheriff  of  Passaic 
county.  The  county  had  elected  a Republican  Sheriff  three  years  before  by  over  2,000  majority, 
and  had  since  that  time  given  large  majorities  against  the  Democrats.  On  the  part  of  any  other 
person  the  acceptance  of  the  nomination  would  have  been  foolhardy,  especially  as  the  Republicans 
were  almost  unanimous  in  the  selection  of  their  candidate.  But  Mr.  Cadmus  not  only  overcame 
the  odds  against  him,  but  was  elected  by  a majority  of  1,885.  Again  he  entered  the  field,  as  a 
candidate  for  Congress,  in  1890,  and  was  elected  by  a majority  of  1,356  over  a strong  competitor  in 
a district  which  two  years  before  had  returned  a Republican  by  a plurality  of  1,072.  In  1892  he 
was  re-elected  to  Congress  over  Henry  Doherty,  Republican,  of  Paterson,  by  a plurality  of  1,462. 

Peter  L.  Hughes  was  born  in  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  November  25th,  1857.  He  is  a manu- 
facturer of  boilers  and  a steam  and  gas  fitter.  Formerly  he  was  a shipping  clerk  and  boilermaker. 
He  moved  from  Plainfield  to  Elizabeth  at  an  early  age,  and  received  a common  school  education  at 
St.  Patrick’s  Parochial  School,  in  the  latter  city.  He  entered  the  employment  of  William  A. 
Morrell  as  a coal  shipping  clerk,  at  Port  Johnston,  and  subsequently  the  New  Jersey  Central  railroad 
as  a boilermaker’s  apprentice,  at  their  shops  in  Elizabeth.  After  eight  years’  service  with  that 
company  he  formed  a co-partnership  with  Martin  Kenely  for  the  manufacture  of  boilers  and  as 
steam  and  gas  fitters.  Mr.  LIughes  still  conducts  that  business,  under  his  own  name,  and  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  leading  houses  in  his  line  in  this  State.  He  has  been  a conspicuous  figure  in 
local  politics,  and  enjoys  a large  social  and  fraternal  acquaintance.  He  was  twice  elected  to  the 
House  of  Assembly,  serving  at  the  sessions  of  1885  and  1886.  He  was  a member  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Lunatic  Asylums,  Federal  Relations  and  Engrossed  Bills. 
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Samv  el  Hi  llock  was  born  at  Macclesfield,  Cheshire,  England,  on  May  6th,  1863.  lie  has 
resided  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  for  the  past  seventeen  years.  By  occupation  he  is  a silk  twister, 
and  has  worked  in  various  branches  of  the  silk  industry  for  over  twenty  years.  In  1S93  he  ran  for 
the  Assembly  in  the  old  Second  district  of  Passaic  county,  and  was  defeated  by  a plurality  of  322. 
In  the  following  November  he  carried  Passaic  county  by  a plurality  of  3,193,  his  total  vote  being 
10,517.  In  the  House  he  served  on  the  Committees  on  Labor  and  Industries  and  Miscellaneous 
Business.  He  was  returned  to  the  Assembly  of  1896,  running  as  an  Independent,  endorsed  by  the 
Democrats,  by  a plurality  of  182  over  Cox,  the  Republican  candidate.  He  made  an  earnest  fight 
for  the  bills  favoring  low  fares  on  street  railways,  cheaper  bread,  semi-monthly  payment  of  wages 
and  kindred  measures  during  his  two  terms. 

Allan  Benny,  of  Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  son  of  Robert  and  Agnes  Benny,  was  born  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  July  12th,  1867.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  where 
he  read  law  in  the  offices  of  Clemens  & Benny,  Hudspeth  & Benny  and  James  Benny,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  New  Jersey  bar  in  February,  1889.  Since  then  he  has  been  in  active  practice  in 
Bayonne.  He  served  as  a member  of  the  Bayonne  Common  Council  one  term,  or  two  years,  and 
was  a candidate  for  re-election.  The  counting  of  the  votes  showed  a tie,  one  bearing  only  the  name 
“ Benny  ” being  thrown  out.  Mr.  Benny  contested  this  action,  claiming  that  that  vote  was  intended 
and  should  be  counted  for  him,  and  the  case,  argued  before  Judge  Job  H.  Lippincott,  resulted  in 
the  decision  that  he  was  not  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  because  of  the  fact  that  his  father,  at  the 
time  of  Allan  Benny’s  birth,  was  not  naturalized.  The  case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
reversed  the  decision,  thus  establishing  the  precedent  as  to  what  constituted  citizenship.  This  is  the 
only  case  of  the  kind  on  record  in  New  Jersey,  and  probably  in  the  United  States,  and  is  reported  in 
29  Yroom  36.  Mr.  Benny  was  elected  to  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  of  1898  by  a plurality  of  8,623 
votes  over  Mr.  Lees,  the  highest  candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
aggressive  and  conspicuous  members  of  that  session  of  the  House,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
having  passed  several  important  bills  largely  affecting  the  interests  of  his  locality  and  of  Hudson 
county  generally.  Mr.  Benny  was  married  in  November,  1888,  to  Catharine  W.  Warren,  of  Pater- 
son, New  Jersey. 

Alvin  C.  Ebie  was  born  at  Canton,  Ohio,  July  24th,  1864,  and  is  a commercial  traveler. 
Formerly  he  was  a bookkeeper  and  cashier.  He  was  a teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Stark 
county,  Ohio,  from  1882  to  1886,  when  he  came  to  Newark  and  took  a course  in  Coleman’s  Business 
College.  After  finishing  this  he  was  employed  as  a teacher  there  until  1888,  when  he  became  a clerk 
in  the  freight  department  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey.  In  1890  he  accepted  a situation  as 
cashier  and  bookkeeper  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  is  now  on  the  road  for  that  company. 
Mr.  Ebie  has  known  President  McKinley  from  boyhood.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  Tenth  Ward 
Executive  Committee  of  Newark,  a member  of  the  Essex  County  Republican  Committee  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Tenth  Ward  Republican  Club,  of  Newark.  During  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1892 
he  was  Chairman  of  his  Ward  Committee.  He  is  a member  of  Pythagoras  Lodge,  No.  118,  F.  and 
A.  M. ; Apollo  Lodge,  No.  135,  I.  0.  0.  F. ; America  Lodge,  No.  143,  K.  of  P. ; Corinthian  Council, 
No.  644,  Royal  Arcanum,  and  also  a member  and  auditor  of  the  New  Jersey  Building  and  Loan 
Association.  In  1896  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  by  the  handsome  plurality  of  21,373.  He 
did  not  solicit  the  nomination,  and  only  consented  to  accept  it  after  his  many  friends  in  his  ward 
had  urged  him  a long  time  and  promised  him  a solid  delegation  at  the  convention,  which  they 
gave  him.  He  was  re  elected  by  a plurality  of  6,925  over  Osborne,  the  highest  candidate  on  the 
Democratic  ticket. 

Frank  McNally  was  born  at  Lambertville,  New  Jersey,  in  the  year  1850,  and  when  a small 
boy  his  parents  started  with  him  for  Augusta,  Georgia,  but  stopped  at  New  York  City,  at  which 
place  they  lived  for  eighteen  months  ; at  the  expiration  of  this  time  they  moved  to  South  Amboy, 
New  Jersey,  where  he  attended  school  until  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  In  1867  he  started  upon 
his  career  of  railroading  as  water  boy  for  the  Camden  and  Amboy  railroad.  He,  later  on,  was 
promoted  to  a position  as  extra  brakeman  at  Mantua,  Philadelphia.  At  this  time  there  were  three 
trains  from  Jersey  City  to  Philadelphia  and  return.  When  he  first  came  to  Jersey  City  he  was 
employed  as  a brakeman  in  the  Jersey  City  freight  yard,  and  at  that  time  what  is  now  the  Pennsyl- 
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vania  railroad  was  then  the  New  Jersey  Transportation  Company.  After  serving  four  years  he  was 
advanced  to  a conductorship.  About  1873  the  freight  yard  known  as  Harsimus  Cove  was  opened 
and  Frank  was  transferred  to  this  yard  as  conductor  and  yardmaster.  There  were  only  two  engines 
in  this  yard  at  the  time  of  his  promotion,  and  now  there  are  twenty-three.  He  has  five  assistants 
and  controls  over  five  hundred  men.  At  a fair  of  the  Catholic  Club  Mr.  McNally  was  awarded  a 
handsome  diamond  pin  as  being  the  most  popular  railroad  man  in  Hudson  county.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Board  of  Freeholders  in  1893  for  a term  of  three  years.  After  serving  eighteen  months  he 
was  legislated  out  of  office.  In  1894  he  was  again  elected  to  the  office  of  freeholder  for  the  two-year 
term,  and  was  made  Director  of  that  board  upon  the  resignation  of  William  (now  Sheriff)  Heller. 
Mr.  McNally  is  a member  of  the  Robert  Davis  Association,  D.  McLaughlin  Association,  Third  Ward 
Democratic  Club,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Royal  Arcanum  and  is  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Frank 
McNally  Association. 

James  Parker  was  born  in  Wallingford,  Vermont,  September  28th,  1856.  He  has  resided  in 
Paterson,  New  Jersey,  since  his  infancy,  and  was  educated  at  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  His 
father’s  death,  occurring  when  James  was  quite  young,  obliged  him  to  leave  school  and  seek  employ- 
ment. He  began  his  business  career  in  the  wholesale  grocery  house  of  R.  T.  Westervelt  & Son. 
Remaining  with  them  for  a period  of  ten  years,  he  formed  a 
co-partnership  and  succeeded  to  the  business  of  that  firm.  This 
partnership  was  dissolved  at  the  end  of  two  years,  when  he 
accepted  the  position  of  salesman  for  Ackerman  & Van  Gieson, 
in  the  same  line  of  business.  In  1887  he  received  the  unani- 
mous nomination  of  the  Republican  party  for  Tax  Commis- 
sioner, and  was  elected  by  one  of  the  largest  majorities  ever 
given  a candidate  for  that  office.  In  May,  1889,  he  was  re- 
appointed, under  the  law,  by  Mayor  Barnert.  He  was  nomi- 
nated in  1891,  from  the  First  district  of  Passaic  county,  for  the 
New  Jersey  Assembly,  and  was  elected  by  a plurality  of  803 
votes  over  Mr.  Buschmann,  Democrat.  He  served  on  the  Com- 
mittees on  Militia  and  Incidental  Expenses.  At  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  1896  Assembly  he  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  House. 

His  efficiency  w'as  recognized  the  following  session  by  his  re- 
election  to  the  same  office.  Mr.  Parker  is  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Paterson  Light  Guards,  or,  as  it  is  now  known, 
the  First  Battalion,  and  is  First  Lieutenant  of  Company  C.  Fie 
belongs  to  the  I.  0.  0.  F.,  and  is  a member  of  the  Grand  Council 
Royal  Arcanum  of  New  Jersey,  and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Phelps  Guard.  While  Mr.  Parker 
is  an  ardent  Republican,  he  has  hosts  of  friends  among  those  who  differ  with  him  in  political  faith. 
He  is  possessed  of  an  unusual  genial  temperament  and  singularly  free  from  that  affectation  which 
is  so  apt  to  characterize  public  men.  This  and  the  ability  shown  in  his  management  of  the  offices 
intrusted  to  him,  has  enabled  him  to  receive  the  large  majorities  impossible  under  any  other  condi- 
tions. Mr.  Parker  holds  the  office  of  City  Comptroller  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

John  Jacobus  was  born  in  Little  Falls,  New  Jersey,  October  31st,  1854,  and  resides  in  the  same 
house  in  which  he  was  born.  There  he  attended  the  public  schools  and  finished  his  education  at 
Water’s  Seminary,  at  Paterson.  In  1874  he  went  to  California  to  regain  his  health,  roaming  all 
over  that  State.  He  engaged  there  in  mining  and  stock  enterprises,  finally  settling  down  in  San 
Francisco  as  salesman  for  the  Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works.  He  remained  with  that  firm  nearly 
eight  years,  completely  recovering  his  health.  Returning  East  to  visit  his  family,  he  was  induced 
to  remain,  and  in  1883  went  into  the  plumbing-supply  and  contracting  business,  carrying  a general 
stock  of  hardware,  tin,  stoves,  &c.,  in  which  line  he  is  still  engaged.  Mr.  Jacobus  is  a Republican, 
and  an  enthusiastic  one.  He  held  the  office  of  constable  for  about  two  years,  and  was  formerly 
Township  Collector.  In  1897  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Chosen  Freeholder  from  the 
township  of  Little  Falls.  While  in  San  Francisco  he  joined  the  AVestern  Addition,  No.  285, 
I.  0.  O.  F.,  also  the  Odd  Fellows’  Library,  of  San  Francisco,  in  which  he  has  maintained  his  mem- 
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bership.  lie  belongs  to  Ivanhoe  Lodge,  No.  88,  F.  and  A.  M.,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  organizers, 
and  has  been  Treasurer  of  Eagle  Council,  No.  190,  American  Mechanics,  since  its  organization.  Mr. 
Jacobus  is  the  son  of  Barney  S.  Jacobus,  who,  before  his  death  in  1885,  was  the  foremost  boot  and 
shoe  dealer  of  Little  Falls. 

Joseph  L.  Cunningham  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  year  1848.  He  began  his 
education  at  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  and  subsequently  graduated  from  the  law  department 
of  the  University  of  Albany,  New  York.  He  was  for  many  years  connected  with  the  extensive  iron 
works  of  Messrs.  Cooper,  Hewitt  & Company,  but  has  for  some  years  been  engaged  in  the  brokerage 
business.  Mr.  Cunningham  was  nominated  in  1875  for  member  of  the  Assembly,  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket,  to  represent  the  Third  Legislative  district,  which  at  that  time  comprised  the  First  and 
Third  wards  of  the  city  of  Paterson,  and  Wayne,  Manchester,  Pompton  and  West  Milford  town- 
ships. He  was  elected  by  a majority  of  150,  the  total  vote  that  year  being  2,682,  of  which  Mr. 

Cunningham  received  1,416.  He  ably  represented  his 
constituents,  and  was  re-elected  the  following  year. 
Mr.  Cunningham  was  formerly  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Appeal  for  Pompton  township  and  was  Post- 
master at  Ringwood.  He  is  at  the  present  time  much 
engrossed  in  business  affairs,  and  his  transactions  are 
very  extensive  and  cover  a wide  territory.  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham is  still  a resident  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey, 
and  actively  interested  in  its  public  affairs. 

Charles  A.  Schober  was  born  in  Baden,  Germany, 
January  20th,  1862.  He  is  the  son  of  Charles  Schober, 
who  came  to  America  in  1864.  Charles  attended  a 
German  private  school  for  a period  of  four  years,  when 
he  entered  a public  school,  subsequently  graduating 
from  the  Newark  High  School.  Manifesting  a decided 
leaning  toward  the  mechanical  branches,  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  R.  Heinisch  & Son,  the  world-renowned 
shear  manufacturers.  He  became  a thorough  master 
of  that  important  industry,  at  which  he  has  steadily 
engaged  for  more  than  fifteen  years.  While  thus  em- 
ployed, he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Selemeyer,  foreman  of  the  factory.  His  wife  died  in 
1892,  leaving  three  children.  In  1885  he  again  married,  taking  to  wife  Miss  Elizabeth  Kaiser, 
daughter  of  the  late  B.  Kaiser,  the  well-known  bottler  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  whose  large 
business  is  still  carried  on  by  Mr.  Schober.  He  has  been  twice  a member  of  the  Assembly  for  Essex 
county.  Elected  in  1895,  he  was  returned  in  1896  by  a majority  of  2,629  over  the  highest  candi- 
date on  the  Democratic  ticket.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Poll  Tax  bill  of  1895,  which  was  intended 
to  abolish  that  tax,  but  subsequent  amendment  changed  its  workings  and  removed  most  of  its  force. 
Mr.  Schober  is  Past  Chancellor  of  Granite  Lodge,  No.  20,  K.  of  P.,  a member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F., 
A.  0.  U.  W.  and  Fraternal  Legion.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  U.  S.  Grant  Republican 
Club,  one  of  the  most  prominent  political  bodies  in  Newark. 

Julius  Bonnet,  a member  of  the  Essex  County  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  December  7th,  1860.  He  received  such  education  as  was  afforded  by 
the  German  and  English  private  schools,  and  completed  his  studies  at  the  Morton  Street  Public 
School.  By  occupation  Mr.  Bonnet  is  a diamond  setter,  and  is  a thorough  master  of  that  important 
branch  of  trade.  He  has  been  for  years  engaged  with  the  large  firm  of  Halsey  & Marshall,  Newark. 
He  has  always  taken  a deep  interest  in  the  Republican  politics  of  Newark,  and  has  been  an  active 
an  intelligent  member  of  its  prominent  political  clubs.  He  is  a member  of  the  U.  S.  Grant  and 
West  End  Republican  Clubs,  of  the  former  of  which  he  is  Governor.  He  was  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Freeholders  in  1896,  and  is  now  filling  that  important  office.  Mr.  Bonnet  is  a member  of  the 
Newark  American  Singing  Society  and  belongs  to  a number  of  other  minor  organizations. 
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John  Pearson  was  born  at  Castle  Eden,  Durham  county,  England,  April  14th,  1843.  When 
eight  years  of  age  he  came  to  Jersey  City,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  is  a florist,  and  has  been  in 

his  present  place  of  business  for  the  past  thirty  years.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  Assembly  in 

1886,  and  was  the  first  Democrat  elected  from  the  Fifth  district 
of  Hudson  county.  He  served  two  terms.  He  served  in  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion,  and  is  a member  of  Van  Houten  Post, 

G.  A.  R.  He  was  President  of  the  Commission  that  built  the 
new  City  Hall  for  Jersey  City.  He  is  Treasurer  of  the  Carteret 
and  Bergen  No.  3 Building  Loan  Associations.  He  was  married 
in  1880  to  Miss  Jane  Elliott,  and  they  have  two  children,  a boy 
and  a girl. 

Charles  Jacobi,  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of 

Newark,  New  Jersey,  was  born  in  that  city,  November  20th, 

1852.  After  completing  his  education  at  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  his  native  city,  he  entered  the  employ  of  James  M. 

Durand  & Company,  manufacturing  jewelers,  located  on  Frank- 
lin street.  Remaining  with  them  for  over  six  years,  he  took  a 
position  with  Enos  Richardson  & Company,  in  the  same  line  of 
business.  Here  he  stayed  for  the  ensuing  seven  years.  He  is 
now  connected  with  the  manufacturing  concern  of  Long  & Koch, 

No.  14  Oliver  street,  with  whom  he  has  been  for  the  past  three 
years.  Mr.  Jacobi  is  now  serving  his  first  term  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  He  has  always  taken 
a very  active  interest  in  Republican  politics,  and  has  served  in  the  sewerage  and  drainage  depart- 
ment of  the  city  of  Newark.  He  belongs  to  the  John 
C.  Fremont  Association  and  is  a member  of  several 
benevolent  associations.  In  1875,  Mr.  Jacobi  married 
Teresa  Bopp,  daughter  of  one  of  Newark’s  leading 
builders,  by  whom  he  has  three  children,  Louisa, 
Bertha  and  Charlotte. 

Cornelius  S.  Hoffman  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Hun- 
terdon county,  February  5th,  1852.  He  began  his  busi- 
ness career  by  entering  the  employ  of  his  father-in-law, 
Mr.  John  R.  Emery,  who  received  the  appointment  of 
Line  Agent  for  the  New  Jersey  Central  railroad  and 
branches,  in  1873,  to  sell  coal  for  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes- 
barre  Coal  Company  and  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Naviga- 
tion Company.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Emery,  Mr. 
Hoffman  succeeded  him  in  business  and  continued  said 
agency.  Mr.  Hoffman  was  nominated  for  member  of 
Assembly  in  1882,  and  was  successfully  elected,  receiv- 
ing 2,721  votes.  He  was  re-elected  in  the  year  follow- 
ing, receiving  2,574  votes.  He  served  as  member  of 
the  Committees  on  Printing  and  Education,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  special  committee  to  investigate  the  charges  of  bribery.  Mr.  Hoffman  has  long 
been  actively  identified  with  the  public  improvements  and  developments  of  the  town  of  Somer- 
ville. His  transactions  have  been  large,  and  to  him  are  owing  many  of  the  public  improvements 
which  have  been  a feature  of  the  rapid  transactions  in  this  town  during  the  past  few  years. 
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John  I.  Holt  was  born  at  Hawthorne,  a suburb  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  December  4th,  1851. 
He  received  a liberal  education,  and  learned  the  trade  of  watchmaker.  For  nearly  a quarter  of  a 
century  he  has  carried  on  the  business  of  jeweler  and  dealer  in  watches  and  clocks.  Mr.  Holt  ever 

took  an  active  interest  in  the  public  affairs  of  Paterson.  He 
first  entered  public  life  in  1879,  in  which  year  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  from  the  First  ward.  He 
served  in  that  body  for  six  years,  and  was  its  President  during 
the  last  two  years  of  bis  term.  He  was  elected  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  1885,  and  re-elected  to  the  same 
office  in  1887,  presiding  over  that  body  from  the  year  following 
until  the  end  of  the  term.  He  was  for  a number  of  years  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Republican  County  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  Passaic  county.  In  1888  he  was  successfully  elected 
to  the  House  of  Assembly  by  a plurality  of  2,282  votes.  His 
ability  as  a public  speaker  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
parliamentary  law  led  to  his  being  the  choice  of  his  party  for 
the  Speakership  in  the  organization  of  the  House  of  1898,  to 
which  body  he  had  been  re-elected  the  previous  fall.  He 
served  throughout  that  session,  until  May  26th,  at  which  time 
the  House  took  a recess  until  October  2d.  Mr.  Holt  resigning, 
Mr.  Cross  was  elected  to  fill  his  place,  but  no  business  was 
transacted  upon  the  re-assembling  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  House  adjourned  sine  die  upon 
that  day. 

James  F.  Norton  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  about  thirty-six  years  ago.  His  parents 
moved  to  Jersey  City  when  he  was  only  two  years  old,  and  when  but  four  his  father  died.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  left  St.  Peter’s  Parochial  School  and  went 
to  work  as  a messenger  boy  in  the  office  of  the  Jersey  City 
“Argus.”  There  he  learned  the  art  of  typesetting,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  years  he  left  the  “case”  to  accept  a position  as 
reporter  on  the  “Argus.”  For  several  years  he  assisted  Mr. 

W.  E.  Sackett,  who  represented  several  New  York  papers  in 
New  Jersey.  Later  Mr.  Norton  became  the  Hudson  county 
representative  of  the  New  York  “Sun”  and  the  Newark 
“Evening  News.”  In  1884  he  was  elected  to  the  Hudson 
County  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders,  having  received  a unani- 
mous nomination,  and  was  re-elected  in  1885  without  opposi- 
tion. He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Assembly  in  1887  by  a 
plurality  of  752  over  Michael  F.  Feeley,  an  Independent  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  who  had  the  Republican  indorsement,  and 
Patrick  O’ Hagan,  a Labor  candidate.  Mr.  Norton  is  a bright 
journalist,  and  well  known  and  esteemed  by  the  neighbors  and 
friends  among  whom  he  has  lived  for  thirty-three  years.  At 
the  close  of  his  legislative  career  he  accepted  the  position  as 
Jersey  City  representative  on  the  New  York  “World,”  and  has  continued  in  the  service  of  that 
paper  ever  since.  About  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  clerk  at  the  First  Police  Court,  a position 
he  still  retains. 

Patrick  H.  O’Neill  was  born  in  Ireland  fifty-one  years  ago,  and  at  the  age  of  two  years  (the 
youngest  of  five  children)  arrived  in  Jersey  City,  where  the  family  has  resided  ever  since.  He  was 
educated  in  parochial,  private  and  public  schools,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war  ran  away 
from  Public  School  No.  3 of  Jersey  City,  enlisted  in  Company  H,  Sixty-sixth  New  York  Volunteers, 
and  served  under  the  following  commanders  : Generals  McClellan,  Burnside,  Hooker,  Sumner, 
Hancock,  Meade  and  Grant.  He  was  captured  twice,  once  at  Chancellorsville  and  again  at  Reems 
Station,  and  was  imprisoned  at  times  in  Libby  Prison,  Castle  Thunder,  Belle  Isle  and  at  Salisbury, 
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North  Carolina.  The  horrors  which  he  experienced  at  these  places  will  never  be  told  and  could 
hardly  be  realized.  Having  served  during  the  entire  war  he  was  discharged  May  5th,  1865,  in  New 
York  City.  Mr.  O’Neill  then  took  a trip  through  many  of  the  Western  States,  and  on  his  return 
was  offered  and  accepted  a responsible  position  with  the  New  York  Bank  Note  Company,  with  whom 
he  remained  fifteen  years,  and  on  resigning  received  a recommendation,  the  only  one,  so  far  as 
known,  ever  given  by  that  company.  Mr.  O’Neill  was  then  appointed  Assessor,  and  subsequently 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  .Jersey  City  for  three  successive  terms  (six  years),  one  of  which 
he  served  as  President.  In  1888,  the  First  district  being  overwhelmingly  Republican,  it  was  a for- 
lorn hope  for  any  Democrat  to  take  an  Assembly  nomination,  but  Mr.  O’Neill  was  prevailed  upon 
to  make  a contest,  and,  nothing  daunted,  he  immediately  began  a canvass  such  as  had  never  been 
known  in  the  district,  and  won  by  500  majority,  beating  his  own  ticket  480  votes,  which  was  also 
elected.  Mr.  O’Neill’s  career  as  a legislator  in  1889  is  well  known.  The  party  lines  were  then 
closely  drawn,  the  Democrats  having  only  two  majority.  Mr.  O’Neill’s  aptitude  as  a ready  debater 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  his  hustling  off  of  it  were  important  factors,  as  the  results  have  shown, 
in  the  election  of  John  R.  McPherson  as  United  States  Senator,  and  the  enactment  of  a new  charter 
for  Jersey  City,  and  the  difficulties  overcome  in  the  memorable  trip  to  Harvey  Cedars,  in  connection 
with  the  charter,  when  Mr.  O’Neill  was  accompanied  by  John  McCormack,  of  Camden  ; John  P. 
Feeny,  Senator  Smith  and  Captain  Isaiah  Rynders  (the  latter’s  name  should  be  remembered  by 
every  Democrat  in  New  Jersey),  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  Captain  their  mission  would  not  have 
succeeded  and  the  hand-car  ride  never  have  taken  place.  On  the  party  returning  to  Trenton  the 
Jersey  City  charter  was  passed  and  signed  by  the  Governor. 

Mr.  O’Neill  then  hastened  to  Jersey  City,  and  by  virtue  of  his 
office  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Mayor,  he  issued  a proclamation,  submitting  the 
charter  to  the  people,  which  received  a large  majority,  thus 
showing  that  a Democratic  city  should  be  run  by  Democrats. 

Mr.  O’Neill  declined  a renomination  for  the  Assembly,  but  was 
subsequently  appointed  City  Collector.  Mr.  O’Neill  was  again 
elected  to  the  Legislature  of  1892,  defeating  his  opponent,  Mr. 

Medole,  who  was  considered  invincible.  He  served  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Municipal  Corporations.  Mr.  O’Neill 
has  been  for  years  a Deputy  Collector  in  the  office  of  the  United 
States  Internal  Revenue,  Jersey  City. 

Charles  Klein  was  born  in  Colon,  Germany,  October  12th, 

1847.  He  removed  with  his  parents  to  America  in  1851,  his 
father,  Arnold  Klein,  settling  at  Homestead,  New  Jersey,  and 
choosing  the  town  of  Guttenberg  as  the  site  of  his  shop,  where 
he  carried  on  the  business  of  blacksmith  and  wagonmaker.  Charles  entered  the  employ  of  his 
father  upon  leaving  school,  and  remained  thus  employed  until  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1859, 
when,  with  his  brother,  Herman,  he  continued  the  business  under  the  firm  name  of  H.  & C.  Klein. 
Mr.  Klein  is  and  always  has  been  an  active  worker  in  Democratic  politics  and  wields  a strong- 
influence  in  his  district.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a Councilman  in  the  town  of  Guttenberg, 
and  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  President  of  that  board.  In  1894  he  was  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Chosen  Freeholders  of  Hudson  county,  and  in  1896  was  re-elected  to  the  same  office.  In  1871 
Mr.  Klein  was  married  to  Louisa  Josephine  McDonald,  daughter  of  the  late  Mathias  McDonald,  of 
North  Bergen. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice,  within  the  limits  of  the  space  here  allowed,  to  the  life 
and  works  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  -Joel  Parker  was,  beyond  dispute,  the  foremost  man  of 
his  generation  in  his  town  and  county,  and  in  his  State  in  all  those  qualities  that  go  to  make  a man 
useful  to  and  beloved  by  his  fellow-men.  He  was  a great  man — broad,  liberal,  conscientious,  faith- 
ful and  true,  and  so  will  be  rated  on  the  pages  of  history  in  the  generations  to  come.  Ex-Governor 
Joel  Parker  was  born  in  Freehold  township,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth,  on  the  24th  day  of 
November,  1816  ; he  was  the  son  of  Charles  Parker,  who  was  also  a son  of  Monmouth,  and  who 
served  his  county  as  Sheriff,  was  a member  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  for  thirteen  years  was 
State  Treasurer,  at  the  same  time  holding  the  position  of  State  Librarian.  Joel  Parker  received 
his  early  education  at  the  old  Trenton  Academy  ; was  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1839,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  as  practicing  attorney  in  1842.  Ilis  first  entrance  into  the  political  arena 
was  in  1S47,  when  he  was  elected  by  the  suffrage  of  the  people  of  his  district  to  the  House  of 

Assembly.  He  was  soon  regarded  by  the  members  of 
the  House  as  a young  man  of  rare  attainments.  He 
was  possessed  of  a mind  of  keen  perception,  was  gifted 
with  ready  speech — these  qualities  combined  with  a 
well-trained  legal  mind  placed  him  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most men  in  the  House  of  ’47.  It  was  Governor  Parker 
who  introduced  and  fathered  the  bill  to  equalize  taxa- 
tion, and  insisted  that  personal  as  well  as  real  property 
should  be  assessed  and  taxed.  The  passage  of  this  act 
soon  gave  him  State  prominence,  which  he  so  well 
merited.  In  the  year  succeeding  his  election  to  the 
Assembly  he  was  tendered  a renomination,  which  he 
declined,  as  he  also  did  the  nomination  of  State  Senator, 
giving  as  his  valid  reason,  that  he  desired  to  give  his 
entire  time  and  attention  to  his  adopted  profession, 
which  he  so  much  admired — the  law.  In  the  year  1875 
he  was  nominated  by  Governor  Bedle  as  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State,  and  the  Senate,  well  knowing  his 
fitness  and  adaptability  for  the  office,  did  him  honor  in 
confirming  him  without  reference.  In  1880  he  was 
nominated  by  Governor  McClellan  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  as  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  was 
re-appointed  by  Governor  Green.  In  1854  he  was  prominently  mentioned  for  Congress,  but 
declined  the  honor  in  a public  letter.  In  1858  he  was  again  named,  and  again  he  declined.  In  the 
fall  of  1862  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  State  Convention  as  Governor,  and  again  renomi- 
nated in  1871,  being  elected  both  times  by  large  majorities.  Joel  Parker’s  record  as  Governor  was 
above  reproach.  His  official  acts  were  always  consistent  with  law  and  justice.  Governor  Parker’s 
name  will  go  down  in  history  as  New  Jersey’s  loyal  War  Governor,  and  his  name  will  be  handed  to 
future  generations  as  the  name  of  one  who  was  the  soldiers’  friend.  In  the  dark  days  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, when  the  fate  of  our  country  depended  greatly  upon  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  the  North, 
Governor  Parker  was  not  found  wanting.  He  had  his  own  positive  convictions  as  to  the  future  of 
our  country  and  was  fearless  in  expressing  them.  He  insisted  that  the  restoration  and  maintenance 
of  the  LTnion  was  the  first  and  chief  duty  of  a citizen.  When  he  died,  on  January  2d,  1888,  his 
fellow-citizens  throughout  the  State — all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men  alike — pressed  forward  to  lay 
their  tribute  of  affection  and  regard  upon  his  bier.  The  Governor  issued  a proclamation  reciting 
the  eminent  services  he  had  rendered  the  State,  and  caused  public  honors  to  be  paid  to  his  memory. 
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Frederick  Parker,  son  of  ex-Governor  Joel  Parker,  was  formerly  the  President  of  the  Board 
•of  Trade  of  the  town  of  Freehold,  New  Jersey,  and  is  the  present  Chief  Commissioner  of  said  town. 
He  was  born  in  Freehold,  New  Jersey,  January  14th,  1856.  He  received  his  elementary  education 
at  the  Freehold  Institute  and  graduated  from  Princeton  College 
with  the  Class  of  1876.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New 
Jersey  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1879  as  an  attorney,  and  as  a 
counselor  three  years  later.  In  1880  he  formed  a partnership 
with  William  H.  Vredenburgh,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Vredenburgh  & Parker,  which  continued  until  January,  1889. 

Since  that  time  Mr.  Parker  has  continued  practice  alone,  con- 
fining himself  to  civil  business.  He  has  been  prominent  as  a 
speaker  on  the  stump  in  advocacy  of  Democratic  principles  and 
candidates  in  every  national  campaign  since  1880,  except  that 
of  1896,  when  he  earnestly  opposed  the  candidacy  of  William 
J.  Bryan.  He  has  also  been  on  several  occasions  a delegate  to 
the  county,  Congressional  and  State  Conventions  of  his  party, 
but  has  thrice  refused  to  be  a candidate  for  the  Assembly. 

He  is  a member  of  the  New  Jersey  Society  of  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  was  for  several  years  its  Vice  Presi- 
dent. He  is  also  a member  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical 
Society.  He  is  a director  and  legal  adviser  of  the  Central 
National  Bank  of  Freehold.  He  is  a prominent  member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Lawyers’  Club  of  New  York  City.  Mr.  Parker  was  united  in  marriage  April  30th, 
1890,  to  Miss  Mary  H.  Bedle,  daughter  of  Elihu  B.  Bedle,  cashier  of  the  Central  National  Bank  of 
Freehold.  They  have  one  son,  Robert. 

Charles  J.  Parker,  eldest  son  of  ex-Governor  Joel  Parker,  was  born  in  Freehold,  New 
Jersey,  August,  1849.  He  graduated  from  the  Lawrenceville  High  School  in  1867,  and  from 
Princeton  College  in  1870.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  Jersey  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1893  as  an  attorney  and  three  years  afterwards  as  a counselor.  He  practiced  his  profession  for  a 
short  time  in  Freehold  (the  county  seat  of  Monmouth  county),  and  subsequently  removed  to 
Manasquan,  in  that  county,  where  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law  continuously.  A 

few  years  ago  he  formed  a co-partnership  with  Benjamin  B. 
Pearce,  Esquire,  under  the  firm  name  of  Parker  & Pearce.  The 
firm  has  a large  and  substantial  clientage.  Mr.  Parker  is  a 
man  of  great  public  spirit.  He  has  taken  great  interest  in  the 
cause  of  popular  education,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in 
securing  the  erection  of  the  commodious  public  school-house  in 
the  borough  of  Manasquan,  and  in  raising  this  school  to  one  of  the 
best  high  schools  in  the  county.  He  was  for  many  years  clerk 
of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees,  and  is  now  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  borough.  He  founded  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Manasquan,  New  Jersey,  one  of  the  strongest 
banking  institutions  in  the  State,  and  ever  since  its  organiza- 
tion he  has  been  its  President  and  legal  adviser.  On  only  one 
occasion  has  he  been  a candidate  for  a political  office.  In  the 
campaign  of  1895  he  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  member  of  Assembly.  This  was  the  year  of  the 
great  Republican  landslide.  He  was  defeated  by  a very  small 
majority,  but  by  reason  of  his  great  popularity  he  ran  ahead  of 
the  State  ticket.  He  is  a man  of  the  strictest  integrity,  and  has  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens 
irrespective  of  party.  He  is  a prominent  member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity.  He  was  married  in 
September,  1877,  to  Miss  Alida  Marcellus,  daughter  of  the  late  Adam  V.  Marcellus  (then  of  Free- 
hold). They  have  five  children — Joel,  Helen,  Marcellus,  Frederick  and  Alida. 
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Abraham  Lower  was  born  in  York,  Pennsylvania,  October  27th,  1839.  He  was  educated  at 
the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  and  began  his  chosen  occupation  of  carpenter  and  builder  in  that 
city,  lie  resided  in  Ohio  from  1853  to  1857,  returning  to  Philadelphia  in  the  latter  year.  In  April, 
1S61,  he  enlisted  in  the  19th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  ; re-enlisted  in  August  in  the  72d  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers,  and  served  until  August  5th,  1863.  From  the  date  of  his  discharge  he  served 
as  special  officer  of  the  War  Department  until  near  the  close  of  the  Rebellion.  He  removed  to  Camden, 
New  Jersey  in  1S68,  but  for  the  past  nineteen  years,  Point  Pleasant,  Ocean  county,  has  been  his 
home.  He  has  been  Coroner  of  that  county  ; is  a Commissioner  of  Deeds;  has  served  in  Point 
Pleasant  Borough  Council ; has  been  a member  of  Board  of  Education  and  Board  of  Health,  and 
was  the  first  Police  Magistrate  of  the  borough.  He  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  political 
affairs,  and  at  one  time  figured  prominently  in  Camden  municipal  politics.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  of  1895  and  served  on  the  Committees  on  Boroughs  and  Borough  Com- 
missions, Engrossed  Bills,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Soldiers’  Home.  He  was  re- 
elected to  the  Assembly  of  1896  by  a plurality  of  1,129  over  Hall,  Democrat.  In  the  House  he 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Elections  and  was  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Railroads  and  Canals. 
He  was  appointed  in  1895,  by  Governor  Werts,  a member  of  the  Commission  to  report  on  a plan  for 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a home  for  honorably-discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  late 
Rebellion  and  was  chosen  President  of  the  Commission.  Mr.  Lower  is  a member  of  the  Masonic 
Order,  is  a Past  Chancellor  in  Pythian  Knighthood,  is  ex-State  Councilor  of  the  American  Mechanics 
of  New  Jersey,  Past  Commander  and  Adjutant  of  Elwood  Arnold  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  at  Point  Pleasant, 
and  occupies  positions  of  prominence  in  several  other  secret  societies  and  organizations. 
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William  D.  Daly  was  born  in  1851  in  Jersey  City.  He  has  always  resided  within  the 
limits  of  Hudson  county.  His  early  education  was  acquired  in  the  public  schools  of  Jersey  City, 
and  among  his  schoolmates  were  ex-Mayor  Wanser,  Samuel  D.  Dickinson,  City  Treasurer  of  Jersey 
City,  and  the  late  City  Clerk  John  E.  Scott.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  went  to  work  as  a moulder’s 
apprentice,  and  at  one  time  was  employed  in  the  foundry  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Company.  But  the 
legal  profession  had  always  offered  an  attractive  field  to  Mr.  Daly,  and  in  1870  he  entered  the 
office  of  Blair  & Ransom,  in  Jersey  City.  Four  years  later  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  as  an  attor- 
ney, and  later  he  was  made  a counselor.  Mr.  Daly  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  with  the  tact 
and  energy  peculiar  to  self-made  men.  He  has  practiced  law  in  all  the  courts  of  the  State,  and  has 
represented  the  defence  in  more  capital  cases  than  any  lawyer  in  the  State  and  now  stands  in  the 
front  rank  of  criminal  lawyers  in  the  State.  In  the  field  of  municipal  and  constitutional  law  he  has 
shown  marked  success.  In  the  great  Erie  railroad  strike  of  1878  Mr.  Daly  appeared  as  counsel  for  the 
arrested  freight-handlers  and  secured  their  acquittal.  In  1887  he  conducted  the  defence  of  the  Cigar- 
makers’  Union  in  Jersey  City,  whose  leaders  were  charged 
with  conspiracy.  In  this  case  also  he  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a verdict  of  acquittal.  His  early  associations  have 
made  Mr.  Daly  entertain  a very  kindly  feeling  toward 
laboring  men  and  labor  organizations.  In  appreciation 
of  his  legal  ability  President  Cleveland,  during  his  first 
term,  appointed  Mr.  Daly  Assistant  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  and  this  office  he  held  for  three  years, 
handing  in  his  resignation  to  an  incoming  administra- 
tion. In  1888  he  was  made  alternate  delegate  to  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  at  St.  Louis,  and  again 
in  1892  to  the  Chicago  convention.  In  1896  he  was  a 
district  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
at  Chicago.  In  1891  he  was  urged  to  accept  the  nomi- 
nation for  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly  from  the 
Eighth  district  of  Hudson  county.  Elected  by  a rous- 
ing majority,  he  took  his  place  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
as  the  practical  leader  of  his  party.  The  same  courtesy 
which  had  characterized  his  work  as  a practitioner  won 
for  him  hosts  of  friends  as  a legislator,  even  from  the 
opposition,  and  at  the  close  of  the  session,  he  was 
appointed  Judge  of  the  Hoboken  District  Court.  This  office  he  resigned  upon  his  election  to  the 
Senate  in  1892.  The  election  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Judge  Daly  to  the  Senate  was  won 
after  a most  exciting  campaign.  J.  Herbert  Potts,  a man  of  great  strength  and  popularity,  was 
nominated  on  the  Republican  ticket,  but  Mr.  Daly  has  such  a hold  on  the  popular  heart  that  he 
was  triumphantly  elected  by  5,645  plurality — the  largest  vote  ever  given  a Senatorial  candidate  in 
Hudson  county.  He  was  re-elected  in  1895  by  a plurality  of  4,559  over  ex- Assemblyman  Max 
Salinger,  the  Republican  nominee.  In  the  Senate  Mr.  Daly  has  gained  a reputation  as  a legislator 
that  many  of  the  old  leaders  might  look  upon  with  envy.  He  made  a brilliant  record  in  1895  on  the 
Riparian  Rights  question,  his  opposition  to  the  Creamery  trust,  as  a member  of  the  Special  Inves- 
tigating Committee  of  the  Senate  and  on  all  other  important  matters  which  came  before  that  body, 
and  in  1896  and  1897  he  added  much  to  his  fame  and  popularity  as  a legislator,  particularly  in 
opposition  to  the  bill  extending  terms  of  officers  in  Newark  and  Jersey  City.  During  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign  of  1896,  the  Senator  was  always  to  the  forefront  battling  for  the  success  of  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  and  besides  he  rendered  his  party  valuable  service  as  a member  of  its  State  Committee. 
His  name  has  been  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Gubernatorial  nomination.  Last 
year  he  served  on  the  Committees  on  Judiciary,  Municipal  Corporations,  Engrossed  Bills,  Passed 
Bills  and  Sinking  Fund. 
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Charles  E.  Dayev,  the  well-known  and  popular  liquor  merchant  of  Washington  street, 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Camden,  New  Jersey,  September  1st,  1859.  At  an 

early  age  he  removed  to  Newark,  New  Jersey 
with  his  parents  ; his  father  establishing  a 
wholesale  liquor  business  which  subsequently 
grew  to  such  prominence  as  to  be  ranked  among 
the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  in  the  country. 
Finishing  his  education  at  the  Newark  Academy 
Mr.  Davey  entered  into  the  employ  of  his  father 
and  paid  such  attention  to  his  duties  that  upon 
the  death  of  his  parent  in  1895,  the  entire  busi- 
ness was  willed  to  him.  Under  his  able  man- 
agement, the  success  which  had  attended  the 
old  firm  was  continued,  and  the  established 
reputation  for  reputable  dealing  fully  sustained. 
While  Mr.  Davey  has  taken  no  prominent  part 
in  politics,  it  is  by  no  means  owing  to  lack  of 
opportunity.  He  has  repeatedly  refused  nomi- 
nation for  office  ; a nomination,  too,  at  a time 
when  such  nomination  was  equivalent  to  an 
election.  Mr.  Davey  has  been  twice  married. 
In  1887  he  married  Harriet  Middleton,  who 
died  in  1893.  On  Christmas  day  of  1896  he 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Minnie  Wolf,  of 
Newark,  and  both  reside  at  No.  228  Washington 
street  of  that  city.  Mr.  Davey  belonged  to  the 
Randolph  Light  Guards,  the  only  Democratic 
club  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  that  participated 
in  the  funeral  parade  commemorative  of  the 
He  is  a member  of  the  Arion  Singing  Society,  and  a member  of  the 
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Dr.  Julius  Fehr  is  the  son  of  George  Louis  William  Fehr,  of  Darmstadt,  Germany,  who  was  born 
March  6th,  1774,  and  died  in  1840.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  Polish  Lanciers  of  the  Austrian  army, 
and  took  part  in  the  celebrated  battles  of  Esslin  and  Aspern,  as  well  as  other  engagements  of  that 
period.  His  father  had  been  director  of  the  Darmstadt  Mint,  a position  which  succeeds  by  inheri- 
tance, and  had  the  father  chosen  to  follow  the  vocation  of  his  ancestors  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
would  doubtless  have  been  there  to-day.  Julius  was  born  at  Castle,  near  Mayence,  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Hesse,  Germany,  March  29th,  1825,  and  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Darmstadt.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  was  apprenticed  to  a druggist  in  ILanau,  with  whom  he  remained  four 
years.  He  then  went  to  Colmar,  in  Alsace,  where  he  spent  a year  in  the  same  business.  Soon  after 
this  he  enlisted  in  the  French  army  and  served  four  years  in  Algiers,  when  he  was  discharged  as  a 
non-commissioned  officer  and  returned  home.  He  emigrated  to  America  in  1850,  landing  in  New 
York  in  May  of  that  year.  He  at  once  obtained  employment  in  E.  & S.  Fougera’s  Pharmacy  and 
occupied  various  positions  with  that  firm  for  the  ensuing  five  years.  In  the  latter  year  he  removed 
to  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  where  he  had 
charge  of  the  pharmacy  of  C.  V.  Clickner 
& Company  for  four  years,  when  he  pur- 
chased the  business  and  continued  it  until 
1877.  During  this  time  he  pursued  the 
regular  medical  course  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York  City,  and  graduated  from 
that  institution  in  1869.  For  some  time  he 
practiced  medicine  in  the  city  of  Hoboken. 

Dr.  Fehr  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
New  Jersey  Pharmaceutical  Association  in 
1871,  and,  at  the  meeting  held  in  Newark 
that  year,  was  elected  Vice  President.  After 
experimenting  for  several  years  with  talcum, 
the  silicate  of  magnesia  (a  substance  which, 
although  known  for  many  centuries,  had 
been  entirely  overlooked  by  therapeutics 
and  dirmatologists),  Dr.  Fehr  succeeded  in 
perfecting  his  celebrated  preparation  of 
“Compound  Talcum.”  In  the  year  1874 
it  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  at 
Louisville,  Kentucky  ; in  1875,  at  Boston, 
and  in  1876  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  at 
Philadelphia  ; at  all  of  which  places  it  was 
given  marked  attention.  In  1890,  on  invi- 
tation of  Dr.  Wales,  Surgeon-General  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  the  preparation  was 
placed  on  exhibition  at  the  Museum  of  Llygiene,  founded  in  the  city  of  Washington  for  permanent 
exhibition  of  meritorious  hygiene  discoveries  and  inventions.  From  a small  beginning  in  1873,  the 
manufacture  of  “ Fehr’s  Compound  Talcum  ” has  grown  to  be  a large  and  increasing  business  and, 
at  the  time  of  Dr.  Fehr’s  death,  which  occurred  February  20th,  1897,  the  transactions  of  the  firm 
extended  not  only  throughout  the  United  States,  but  to  foreign  lands  as  well.  In  1867  Dr.  Fehr 
was  married  to  Mrs.  Eliza  Broguet,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Louis  Julius  Fehr.  After  the 
death  of  his  first  wife  in  1883,  the  Doctor  married  Antonia,  daughter  of  Francis  Heger.  He  was, 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  a member  of  the  Manhattan  Liberal  Club  of  New  York,  founded  by 
Horace  Greeley.  The  large  and  lucrative  business  which  his  energy  had  established  is  still  being 
carried  on  with  increasing  prosperity  under  the  able  management  of  bis  son,  who  succeeded  to 
the  interest. 
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DR.  JULIUS  FEHR’S 
“COMPOUND  TALCUM” 

POWDER. 


The  original  “ Hygienic  Dermal  Powder 
for  Infants”  and  Adults. 


First  investigated  and  its  Therapeutic  Properties  discovered  in  the 
year  1868,  by  Dr.  Fehr,  and  introduced  to  the  Medical  and 
the  Pharmaceutical  Profession  in  the  year  1873. 


Composition : 

Silicate  of  Magnesia,  with  Carbolic  and  Salicylic  Acids. 

Properties: 

Antiseptic,  Antizymotic  and  Disinfectant. 


USEFUL  AS  A 

General  Sprinkling  Powder, 

with  positive  Hygienic,  Prophylatic 
and  Therapeutic  Properties. 

GOOD  IN  ALL  THE  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  SKIN. 


Sold  by  the  Drug-  Trade  generally,  both  plain  and  perfumed. 


THE  MANUFACTURER  : 

JULIUS  FEHR,  M.D., 

ANCIENT  PHARMACIST. 


Send  for  sample. 


Established  since  1859  in  Hoboken,  New  Jersey 
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